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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


Discussions  which  occupied  considerable  space  in  previoas  editions 
have  been  omitted  in  the  present ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  relating 
to  the  value  of  certain  specimens  claiming  to  represent  bony  union 
after  intra-capsular  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  Many  obsolete 
forms  of  apparatus  have,  also,  been  excluded.  This  has  been  done  to 
make  room  for  the  more  practical  observations,  and  more  efficient 
apparel  which  later  experience  has  supplied.  Nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  number  of  illustrations  has  been  changed,  and  in  most 
cases  by  the  substitution  of  original  wood-cuts.  The  volume  has 
been  especially  enriched  by  the  introduction  of  several  of  the  beauti- 
ful illustrations  contained  in  Dr.  Bigelow's  treatise  on  ITie  Mechanism 
of  DisloccUion  and  Fracture  of  the  Sip.  Since  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
wrote,  probably  no  one  man  has  thrown  so  much  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  hip-joint  accidents,  or  contributed  so  much  toward  an  accurate 
and  systematic  plan  of  treatment,  as  the  distinguished  Boston  sur- 
geoiL 

During  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the  progress  of  knowledge 
in  the  diagnosis,  pathology,  and  treatment  of  both  fractures  and  dis- 
locations has  been  steady  and  rapid.  Diagnosis  has  been  rendered 
more  accurate,  treatment  has  acquired  a  more  scientific  basis,  and 
results  are  in  an  appreciable  degree  more  satisfactory.  The  occasion 
seems  suitable,  therefore,  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  excellent  and 
inspiring  words  of  Pearson : — 

''  If  the  prospect  of  that  which  remains  to  be  done,  after  the  lapse 
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IV  PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

of  SO  many  ages,  tends  to  abate  hope  and  discourage  endeavor,  yet  it 
should  be  remembered  that  no  man  can  determine  the  measure  of 
success  which  may  be  connected  with  industrious  research  and  zeal- 
ous exertion." 

43  West  82d  Street,  N.Y., 
July  1, 1871. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  English  language  does  not  at  this  moment  contain  a  single  com* 
plete  treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations.  The  two  small  volumes 
of  Desault,  and  the  one  of  Boyer,  issued  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  translated  into  English  early  in  this,  may  perhaps  pro- 
perly enough  have  been  regarded  as  complete  treaties  at  the  time 
of  their  publication,  but  they  certainly  cannot  be  so  considered  now. 
The  several  chapters  on  "Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Bones,^^  contained 
in  the  Lemons  Orales  of  Dupuytren,  translated  in  1846,  and  the  Trea- 
tise  on  Fractures  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  Joints,  and  on  Certain  Forms  of 
Accidental  and  Congenital DislocationSfhjILohGTtSm\th,SiTe  invaluable 
monographs,  but  neither  of  them  claims  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
collection  of  occasional  and  miscellaneous  papers.  The  writings  of 
Amesbury  and  of  Lonsdale  relate  only  to  fractures.  Even  the  justly 
celebrated  quarto  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  is  no  more  than  what  its  title 
plainly  declares  it  to  be,  A  Treatise  on  Dislocation^  and  on  Fractures  of 
i/ie  Joints;  but  since  the  announcement  of  the  present  volume,  a  trans- 
lation of  Malgaigne's  great  and  crowning  work  on  Fractures  and 
Dislocations  has  been  commenced  by  Dr.  Packard,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  first  volume  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
profession.  Should  the  remaining  volume  be  rendered  into  English, 
the  gap  in  our  literature  will  be  measurably  filled. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  might  scarcely  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  continue  my  labors,  already  so  near  their  completion,  had  it 
not  seemed  to  me  that  Malgaigne,  whose  researches  have  been  truly 
marvellous,  had  failed  in  some  measure  to  give  a  just  representation 
of  the  observations  and  improvements  which  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  by  my  own  countrymen. 

Th  econtributions  of  American  surgeons  to  this  department  had  to 
be  sought  chiefly  in  medical  journals,  many  of  which  have  long  been 
discontinued,  and  most  of  which  were  inaccessible  to  the  great  French 
writer.    Even  to  an  American,  the  labor  of  exhumation  from  archives 
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VI  '     PREFACE    TO    THE    FIRST   EDITION. 

hitherto  almost  unexplored  has  not  been  small ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  valuable  papers  have  been  overlooked;  indeed  it  is  impos- 
sible that  it  should  be  otherwise. 

I  am  free  to  say,  also,  that  I  have  been  encouraged  by  a  hope  that 
my  pwn  personal  experience,  obtained  during  many  years  of  public 
and  private  service,  might  be  of  some  value  to  my  contemporaries. 

Very  little  space  has  been  devoted  to  what  is  now  only  historical, 
except  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  correct  certain  time-consecrated 
errors,  or  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  practice  of  the  present  day ; 
but  by  a  pretty  full  report  of  characteristic  examples,  selected  from 
more  than  one  thousand  cases  already  published  by  myself,  by  copious 
references  to  the  examples  recorded  by  others,  and  by  a  careful  exclu- 
sion of  whatever  has  not  been  confirmed  by  experience  or  established 
by  dissection,  I  have  endeavored  to  make  this  treatise  useful  both  to 
the  student  and  practical  man,  and  a  reliable  exponent  of  the  present 
state  of  our  art  upon  those  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

In  order  to  render  the  description  of  the  various  forms  of  apparatus 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  more  intelligible,  and  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  lengthened  explanations,  a  large  number  of  illustra- 
tions have  been  introduced,  more,  perhaps,  than  might  be  thought 
necessary,  especially  as  in  several  instances  the  apparel  which  is  figured 
is  not  that  which  is  recommended  by  the  author.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  by  a  study  of  the  principal  forms  of  approved  dressings  the 
reader  will  be  better  prepared  for  the  exigencies  of  practice ;  and  that 
by  the  simultaneous  presentation  of  those  which  are  not  approved,  he 
will  be  saved  from  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  his  time  in  the  contriv- 
ance of  useless  apparatus.  It  is  not  in  the  discovery  and  multiplica- 
tion of  mechanical  expedients  that  the  surgeon  of  this  day  declares  his 
superiority,  so  much  as  in  the  skilful  and  judicious  employment  of 
those  which  are  already  invented. 

The  author  desires  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  very  many 
of  his  professional  brethren,  throughout  the  United  States,  for  the 
promptness  with  which  they  have  responded  from  time  to  time  to  his 
inquiries,  and  for  the  generosity  with  which  they  have  opened  their 
pathological  collections  and  placed  valuable  specimens  at  his  disposal. 

He  wishes  also  to  express  his  special  obligations  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Lothrop, 
of  this  city,  who  has  kindly  aided  him  in  revising  most  of  the  proof- 
sheets  as  they  have  been  issued  from  the  press. 

FRANK  H.  HAMILTON. 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  December,  1859. 
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FRACTURES. 


CHAPTER    I. 

GENERAL  DIVISION  OP  FRACTURES. 

Fractures  are  divided  into  Complete  and  Incomplete,  Simple, 
CommiDuted,  Compound,  and  Complicated. 

A  Complete  fracture  is  one  in  which  the  line  of  division  completely 
traverses  the  bone. 

An  Incomplete  fracture  is  a  partial  separation  of  the  bone :  under 
which  name  are  included  Bending,  Partial  fractures.  Fissures  and 
Punctured  or  Perforating  fractures,  the  last  of  which  is  almost  pecu- 
Jiar  to  gnnshot  injuries. 

A  Simple  fracture  is  one  in  which  the  bone  is  broken  at  only  one 
point.    The  term  has  no  reference  to  the  question  of  complications, 
but  in  its  technical  meaning,  as  employed  by  both  English  and  Ameri- 
can surgeons,  it  has  reference  only  to  the  number  of  fragments  into 
which  the  bone  is  broken.    It  would  be  more  correct,  perhaps,  to  sub- 
stitute the  word  "  single"  for  "  simple,"  as  has  been  done  by  Malgaigne 
and  some  other  French  writers,  but  I  fear  that  to  American  surgeons 
the  substitution  would  be  rather  a  source  of  confusion  than  otherwise. 
A  Comminuted  fracture,  called  by  Malgaigne  "  multiple,"  is  a  frac- 
ture ID  which  the  bone  is  broken  at  more  than  one  point,  and  in  which, 
consequently,  the  bone  is  divided  into  more  than  two  fragments.     It 
is  used  also  in  a  technical  sense,  and  by  no  means  implies  minute 
division  or  comminution  of  the  fragments. 

A  Compound  fracture  is  technically  one  in  which  there  exists  also 
an  external  wound  communicating  with  the  bone  at  the  point  of  frac- 
ture. It  may  be  either  partial  or  complete,  simple  or  comminuted,  or 
even  complicated,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  also  compound. 

Complicated  fractures  are  such  as  present  additional  complications, 
or  complications  for  which  no  other  specific  term  has  been  invented. 
Thus,  the  fracture  may  be  complicated  with  the  lesion  of  an  important 
bloodvessel  or  nerve,  or  with  great  contusion  or  laceration  of  the  soft 
parts,  with  a  dislocation,  or  with  fractures  of  other  bones,  or  even 
with  some  constitutional  fault. 

Fractures  are  also  divided  into  Transverse,  Oblique,  and  Longitu- 
dinal, according  as  the  direction  of  the  line  of  separation  is  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  axis  of  the  bone  at  the  point  of  fracture,  or  as  it  deviates 
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more  or  less  from  this  direction.  But  a  fracture  is  called  transverse 
when  it  does  not  traverse  the  bone  precisely  at  a  right  angle ;  indeed, 
we  usually  apply  this  term  whenever  the  obliquity  is  only  moderate, 
or  when,  in  the  examination  of  a  limb,  although  we  are  unable  to 
detect  the  precise  line  of  the  fracture,  we  ascertain  that,  without  being 
impacted  or  serrated,  the  ends  of  the  bones  continue  to  rest  upon  each 
other,  or,  being  replaced,  do  not  spontaneously  become  displaced. 

Longitudinal  fractures  occur  generally  in  connection  with  oblique 
or  transverse  fractures ;  as  when  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  is  split 
vertically  into  the  joint,  and  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is  traversed  hori- 
zontally by  a  fracture  which  intercepts  the  vertical  or  longitudinal 
fracture.  A  fracture  of  a  condyle  or  of  any  projection  from  the 
body  of  the  bone  is  called  longitudinal  if  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
fracture  is  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Perforating  and  longitudinal  fracture. 


Impacted,  extra-capsniar  fracture 
of  neck  of  femur. 


A  Serrated  fracture  is  one  in  which  the  opposite  surfaces  denticu- 
late, the  elevations  upon  one  fragment  being  reflected  by  corresponding 
depressions  upon  the  other. 

Impacted  fractures  are  those  in  which  the  fragments  are  driven  into 
each  other,  the  lamellated  structure  of  one  fragment  penetrating  the 
cancellous  structure  of  the  other. 

Writers  also  occasionally  speak  of  fractures  en  rave,  en  bee  deflHUe, 
enbec  de  plume^  spiroid,  cuneate,  &c. ;  but  we  do  not  see  the  propriety 
of  multiplying  the  divisions  and  encumbering  our  nomenclature  by 
these  fancied  resemblances.  For  all  useful  purposes,  the  divisions 
above  given  are  sufficient. 

Epiphyseal  separations  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  class  with  fractures, 
and  to  submit  them  to  the  same  rules  of  nomenclature.  These  acci- 
dents rarely  occur  after  the  twentieth  year  of  life ;  since  after  this 
period,  and  in  the  case  of  some  bones  at  a  much  earlier  period,  the 
epiphyses  are  united  to  the  diaphyses  by  bone. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

GENERAL  ETIOLOGY  OF  FRACTURES. 

The  causes  of  fracture  may  be  considered  as  predisposing  and 
exciting. 

Predisposing  Causes. — Partial  fractures,  with  bending  of  the  bones, 
are  most  frequent  in  infancy  and  childhood ;  but  complete  fractures 
occur  most  oflen  during  manhood ;  and  if  they  are  again  less  frequent 
in  old  age,  it  is  because  the  exciting  causes  are  less  operative,  since 
the  fragility  of  the  bones,  as  a  general  rule,  increases  with  age.  It 
will  be  noticed,  also,  that  somewhat  in  proportion  as  the  bone  is  more 
brittle,  its  fracture  will  be  more  nearly  transverse,  so  that  very  old 
persons  have  frequently  what  has  been  not  inaptly  termed  the  "  pipe- 
stem  fracture ;"  but  we  must  except  from  this  rule  fractures  occurring 
in  children,  which  are  also  not  unfrequently  transverse,  often  denticu- 
lated or  splintered,  and  but  rarely  oblique.  In  all  of  the  intermediate 
periods  of  life,  oblique  fractures  are  by  far  the  most  common. 
Females  are  less  liable  to  fractures  than  males,  except  in  old  age, 
when  the  law  seems,  in  general,  to  be  reversed.  As  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  it  has  been  generally  observed  by  surgical  writers  that 
fractures  were  more  frequent  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  an 
explanation  has  been  sought  for  in  the  greater  rigidity  of  the  muscles 
during  the  cold  weather,  and  the  greater  liability  to  falls  upon  the  ice 
and  frozen  ground.  Some  have  affirmed  that  the  bones  themselves 
were  more  brittle;  but,  aside  from  the  improbability  of  this  last 
explanation,  it  is  a  matter  of  question  whether  fractures  are  actually 
more  frequent  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles  and  falls  upon  slippery  walks  are 
active  causes  in  the  production  of  fractures  in  the  one  season,  on  the 
other  hand,  falls  from  buildings  and  accidents  from  a  great  variety  of 
similar  causes  are  equally  active  agents  in  the  other. 

Mollities  ossium,  rickets,  cancer,  tertiary  lues,  scrofula,  gout,  scurvy, 
mercurialization,  and,  in  short,  all  diseases  dependent  upon  cachexias, 
more  or  less  predispose  to  the  occurrence  of  fractures.  Inflammation 
of  the  periosteum,  also,  or  of  the  bone  itself,  may  predispose  to  frac- 
ture. It  is  said,  moreover,  that  the  bones  of  persons  who  have  lain  a 
long  time  in  bed  break  easily. 

Eocciting  Causes. — The  exciting,  determining,  or  immediate  causes  of 
fractures  are  of  two  kinds :  mechanical  violence  and  muscular  action. 

Of  these  two,  mechanical  or  external  violence  is  much  the  most 
frequent  cause ;  and  this  violence  may  operate  in  two  ways:  by  acting 
directly  upon  the  bone  at  the  point  at  which  it  separates,  and  then  we 
say  the  fracture  is  "direct,"  or  from  "direct  violence;"  or  by  acting 
upon  some  point  remote  from  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  then  we  say  the 
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fracture  is  "indirect,"  or  from  a  "counter-stroke."  When  a  person 
falls  from  a  height,  alighting  upon  his  feet,  and  the  leg  or  thigh  is 
broken,  the  fracture  is  indirect ;  so  also  if  the  bone  is  broken  by  flexion 
or  torsion.  Even  direct  pressure  upon  one  side  of  a  lon^  bone  in  a 
child  may  produce  a  partial  fracture  upon  the  opposite  side,  which  is 
properly  an  indirect  fracture;  or  a  direct  blow  upon  the  trochanter 
major  may  occasion  a  counter-fracture  through  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

Fractures  from  muscular  action  occur  most  often  in  the  patella, 
calcaneum,  humerus,  femur,  tibia,  and  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna. 
These  accidents  imply  generally  some  conditions  of  the  bones  them- 
selves which  predispose  them  to  fracture ;  but  I  have  seen  one  example 
of  a  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  in  a  large  and  perfectly  healthy 
man,  occasioned  by  a  twist  of  the  leg  in  rolling  tenpins.  I  have  also 
known  the  tibia  and  patella  to  break  from  natural  muscular  action  in 
persons  of  uncommon  vigor.  Fractures  sometimes  occur  in  the  violent 
contractions  of  the  muscles  during  convulsions,  and  where  no  abnormal 
condition  of  the  bones  could  be  assumed  to  exist.  Parker,  of  New 
York,  relates  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  humerus  in  a  negro  preacher, 
which  occurred  in  the  act  of  gesticulation ;  also,  a  fracture  of  the 
clavicle  occasioned  by  striking  a  dog  with  a  whip ;  in  another  case 
the  humerus  was  broken  in  attempting  to  throw  a  peach ;  but  the  most 
singular  case  of  all  was  a  fracture  of  the  humerus  caused  by  an  effort 
to  extract  a  tooth.' 

Lente,  of  New  York,  has  seen  both  femurs  broken  in  epileptic 
convulsions,  in  a  child  twelve  years  of  age.  The  left  femur  was  broken 
April  10th,  1859,  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third, 
and  the  right  femur  was  broken  at  the  same  point  eight  months  after, 
and  about  six  weeks  later  he  died.  The  first  fracture  united  with 
considerable  bowing  and  shortening.  The  second  did  not  unite  at  all. 
He  had  been  subject  to  epilepsy  since  he  was  fifteen  months  old.' 

Remarkable  examples  of  fragility  of  the  bones  have  been  from  time 
to  time  recorded.  Gibson  relates  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  had  suffered  twenty-four  fractures.  Arnott  speaks 
of  a  girl  who  at  the  age  of  fourteen  had  suffered  thirty-one  fractures; 
Esquirol  had  in  his  possession  the  skeleton  of  a  woman  in  which 
were  found  traces  of  more  than  two  hundred  fractures;  and  we  have 
had,  at  the  Charity  Hospital,  a  man  set.  58,  who  had  suffered  eleven 
fractures  and  two  dislocations,  in  whose  case  both  the  susceptibility 
to  fractures  and  to  dislocations  appeared  to  be  hereditary.*  In  most 
of  these  cases,  so  far  as  is  known,  union  occurred  rapidly. 

Nearly  all  of  the  cases  of  fractures  occasioned  by  muscular  contrac- 
tion seen  by  me  were  transverse,  or  nearly  so,  indicating,  perhaps, 
also  the  existence  of  some  unusual  fragility ;  and  most  of  these  have 
been  unattended  with  shortening,  the  ends  of  the  bones  not  becoming 
completely  displaced  from  each  other.    The  example  of  fracture  of 

»  Parker,  New  York  Jonm.  Med.,  July,  1852,  p.  95. 
>  Am.  Med.  Times  and  Advertiser,  July  21,  1860,  p.  41. 

9  The  Physician  and  Pharmaceutist,  Feb.  1870.  Report  by  Armenag  Assadoorian, 
House  Surgeon. 
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the  shaft  of  the  femur  just  mentioned,  as  having  been  broken  in  rolling 
tenpins,  was,  however,  an  exception.  The  bone  shortened  to  the  ex- 
tent of  an  inch  or  more,  in  consequence  of  overlapping,  and  in  this 
position  it  has  finally  united. 

Intra-uterine  fractures  are  not  yet  fully  explained,  but  it  is  probable 
that  they,  like  extra-uterine  fractures,  may  be  ascribed  sometimes  to 
external  violence,  and  at  other  times  to  simple  muscular  contraction, 
both  perhaps  acting  upon  bones  already  somewhat  predisposed  by  a 
peculiar  constitutional  cachexy. 

Lawrence  Proudfoot,  of  New  York,  has  related  a  case  of  compound 
fracture  in  uiero  occurring  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Freeman,  which  was 
apparently  caused  by  external  violence.  Mrs.  F.,  89t.  88,  always 
having  enjoyed  good  health,  during  the  sixth  month  of  gestation, 
while  attempting  to  pass  through  a  very  narrow  passage,  was  severely 
pressed  upon  the  abdomen,  and  immediately  experienced  a  severe  pain 
in  that  region,  accompanied  with  nausea  and  faintness.  The  following 
day,  uterine  hemorrhage,  with  pain,  commenced ;  and  these  symptoms 
continued  at  intervals,  in  a  form  more  or  less'severe,  up  to  the  period 
of  her  delivery,  which  occurred  at  full  time,  and  was  perfectly  natural. 
At  birth,  the  right  foot  of  the  child,  a  female,  was  found  to  be  much 
distorted,  and  in  a  condition  of  valgus  with  equinus,  the  outer  side  of 
the  foot  being  laid  against  the  side  of  the  leg  above  the  external  mal- 
leolus. The  tibia,  also,  of  the  same  limb,  near  its  middle,  seemed  to 
have  been  the  seat  of  a  compound  fracture ;  the  two  ends  of  the  bone 
having  united  at  an  angle  slightly  salient  anteriorly,  and  the  skin 
presenting  over  the  point  of  fracture  an  old  cicatrix.  The  soft  tissues 
adjacent  were  considerably  thickened.  Seventeen  months  after  birth, 
when  the  child  was  seen  by  Drs.  Proudfoot,  Van  Buren,  and  Isaacs, 
the  foot,  although  much  improved  by  the  means  employed  by  Dr. 
Freeman,  was  still  considerably  deformed,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  tendo-Achillis ;  on  cutting  which,  the  limb  was  found 
to  be  of  the  same  length  with  the  other.^ 

Pr.  Aristide  Rodrigue,  of  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  has  communicated  a 
case  of  fracture  with  dislocation,  which  he  ascribes  to  a  similar  cause. 
The  woman,  when  about  four  months  with  child,  fell  on  her  left  side, 
striking  upon  a  board,  and  hurting  herself  severely.  At  the  full  period 
she  was  delivered  of  a  well-grown  male  child.  Its  left  humerus  was 
found  to  be  dislocated  into  the  axilla,  and  both  the  radius  and  ulna  of 
the  same  limb  had  been  broken  through  their  lower  thirds^  but  were 
now  united  by  bony  callus  at  an  angle  of  about  46®,  and  slightly 
overlapped.  In  all  other  respects  the  child  was  perfect.  It  does  not 
appear  that  anything  was  done  to  the  fracture,  and  the  attempt  to 
reduce  the  humerus  was  unsuccessful.  Four  years  later  Dr.  R.  saw 
the  lad,  and  found  him  strong  and  hearty,  the  dislocated  humerus 
having  grown  nearly  at  the  same  rate  with  the  opposite,  but  the 
forearm  remained  "  short  and  deformed  as  at  birth.''  The  hand  was 
of  the  same  size  as  the  hand  of  the  sound  limb.* 

>  Proudfoot,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  Sept.  1846,  p.  199. 
'  Rodrigue,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sd^,  Jan.  1854,  p.  272. 
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Devergie  has  given  an  account  of  a  woman,  who,  when  seven 
months  with  child,  struck  her  abdomen  against  the  corner  of  a  table. 
Intense  pain  followed,  lasting  some  time.  She  went  her  fall  period, 
however,  and  the  child  was  then  found  to  have  a  fracture  of  the  left 
clavicle,  the  fragments  being  overlapped  somewhat,  and  united  in 
this  position  by  a  firm  and  large  callus.^  A  woman  also  six  months 
gone  met  with  a  similar  accident,  and  at  the  full  time  she  gave  birth 
to  a  feeble  child,  having  in  one  leg  a  separation  of  the  shaft  of  the 
tibia  from  its  lower  epiphysis.  The  end  of  the  shaft  was  necrosed, 
and  projected  through  a  wound  in  the  integument.  This  child  died 
on  the  thirteenth  day.* 

Schubert  reports  the  case  of  a  female  delivered  before  her  term,  of 
twins,  one  of  whom  was  born  with  a  fracture  of  the  left  thigh,  which 
had  occurred  in  utero;  the  fractured  bone  had  pierced  the  flesh, 
through  which  it  projected  more  than  an  inch,  and  it  was  carious. 
The  mother  stated  that  about  six  weeks  before  the  accouchement, 
during  a  movement  of  the  foetus,  she  had  heard  a  noise  like  that 
produced  by  breaking  a  stick,  and  from  that  moment  she  had  felt 
pricking  pains  in  her  belly.'  It  is  probable  that  in  this  instance  the 
fracture  was  the  result  of  a  muscular  action,  although  it  is  possible 
that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  thigh  having  become  entangled  between 
the  legs  of  the  twin.  Similar  cases  have  been  recorded  by  Ploucquet, 
Kopp,  Devergie,  Cams,  Schubert,  Sachse,  Mofifat,  and  Brodhurst.* 

in  many  other  examples  upon  record*  the  explanation  is  plainly 
enough  to  be  sought  for  in  the  abnormal  or  rachitic  condition  of  the 
bones.  Monte^gia  saw,  in  a  newly  bom  infant,  twelve  ununited  frac- 
tures. Chaussier,  who  has  published  a  memoir  upon  this  subject, 
mentions  two  very  extraordinary  cases,  in  one  of  which  the  child  pre- 
sented forty-three  fractures,  and  in  the  other,  one  hundred  and  twelve.* 
I  myself  was  permitted  to  see,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1863,  with  Drs. 
Hawley  and  White,  of  BuflFalo,  an  infant  only  four  days  old,  who  was 
born  at  the  full  time,  of  a  healthy  mother,  in  whom  nearly  all  of  .the 
long  bones  were  separated  and  movable  at  their  epiphyses,  the  motion 
being  generally  accompanied  with  a  distinct  crepitus.  The  bones 
were  also  much  enlarged  in  their  circumference ;  the  bones  of  the 
forearm  and  the  femur  were  greatly  curved ;  the  fontanelles  unusually 
open,  and  the  clavicles  were  entirely  wanting.  The  child  was  of  full 
size,  but  looked  feeble.  It  died  in  a  condition  of  marasmus  six  months 
after  birth;  at  which  time  some  degree  of  union  had  taken  place  at 
several  of  the  points  of  separation,  the  limbs  having  been  supported 
constantly  with  pasteboard  splints  and  rollers. 

I  have  also  seen  one  example  of  complete  separation  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula  near  the  middle  of  the  leg,  which  I  was  disposed  to  regard 
as  defective  development,  rather  than  as  an  instance  of  intra-uterine 

>  Devereie,  Rey.  M^.,  1825. 

s  Malgaigne,  from  Archly.  G^n.  de  M6d.,  t.  xyi.  p.  288. 

>  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  May,  1828,  p.  228 ;  from  Zeitsch.  fiir  Staatsarz.  yon 
Henke,  7e  Erg.  Heft.,  p.  811.    Holmes'  Surgery,  yoL  iy.  p.  826. 

*  Holmes'  Surgery,  yol.  iy.  827,  from  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  yol.  xlill.,  1860,  art.  8. 

*  Lond.  Med.  Times  and  Gaz. ,  April  7, 1860.  New  Orleans  Med  Journ. ,  Noy.  1860. 
6  Cbaussier,  Bullet,  de  la  Faculty  de  M^d.  de  Paris,  1818,  p.  801. 
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fracture ;  and  a  gentleman  in  Michigan  has  sent  me  an  account  of 
another,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  belongs  to  the  same  class  of 
deformities,  although  he  thought  it  might  be  a  case  of  intra- uterine 
fracture. 

Fractures  occurring  from  violence  inflicted  upon  the  child  by  the 
accoucheur,  or  from  contractions  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  while  the 
child  is  in  transitu,  are  more  common  occurrences,  and  do  not  require 
a  separate  consideration.  I  shall  mention  several  in  connection  with 
the  various  bones  in  which  they  have  taken  place ;  among  which,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  is  that  published  by  Jacob  H.  Vanderveer, 
of  Long  Branch,  N.  J.  The  mother  came  to  bed  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1847,  after  a  labor  of  more  than  twelve  hours.  It  was  a  foot 
presentation ;  the  child  weighed  fourteen  pounds,  and  was  perfectly 
healthy,  but  one  of  the  thighs  had  suflFered  a  complete  fracture,  occa- 
sioned probably  by  the  strong  contractions  of  the  cervix  uteri.  With 
careful  splinting  and  bandaging,  the  bone  was  finally,  but  not  without 
some  dif&culty,  kept  in  position  and  made  to  unite,  so  that  at  the  date 
of  the  report  one  would  not  discover  that  the  bone  had  been  broken, 
except  by  close  inspection.* 


CHAPTER    III. 

GENERAL  SEMEIOLOGY  AND  DIAGNOSIS. 

Fbactubes  are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  contusions,  and  with 
various  other  local  injuries,  but  most  often  with  dislocations;  and 
especially  when  the  fracture  has  taken  place  near  one  of  the  articu- 
lations, is  the  differential  diagnosis  sometimes  rendered  exceedingly 
difficult.  It  is  with  particular  reference,  therefore,  to  the  general 
points  of  distinction  between  fractures  and  dislocations,  that  I  now 
propose  to  speak.  The  special  signs  or  points  of  difference  which 
belong  to  each  individual  case  will  be  considered  in  their  proper 
places. 

The  most  important  general  or  common  signs  of  a  fracture — and  by 
"common"  signs  I  mean  those  which  are  common  to  most  fractures — 
are  crepitus,  mobility,  and  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  fragments 
to  maintain  their  positions  when  reduced ;  indeed,  in  many  cases,  this 
constantly  recurring  displacement  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  surgeon 
is  unable  to  accomplish  a  complete  reduction.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  dislocations  are  almost  as  uniformly  characterized  by  the  absence 
of  crepitus,  by  preternatural  immobility,  and  by  the  fact  that,  when 
reduced,  the  bones  do  not  usually  require  support  to  retain  them  in 
place,  or  indeed,  we  may  say,  by  the  fact  that  they  are  generally 
reducible. 

>  Vanderveer,  Amer.  Joum.  Med,  Sci.,  May,  1847,  p.  878. 
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Let  U8  Study  these  phenomena  a  little  more  in  detail. 

Crepitus,  occasioned  by  the  chafing  of  the  broken  surfaces  upon 
each  other,  when  actually  present,  is  almost  positive  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  fracture.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  confound  the  chaf- 
ing of  engorged  tendinous  sheaths,  or  of  inflamed  joints  upon  which 
fibrinous  effusions  have  occurred,  or  of  emphvsema  even,  for  the  true 
crepitus  of  a  fracture ;  but  to  the  experienced  ear  and  well-practised 
touch  these  sensations  are  seldom  a  source  of  error.  The  one  is  rough, 
crackling,  or  even  clicking  sometimes,  while  the  other  is  more  sub- 
dued, and  imparts  a  more  uniform  sensation  to  the  hand,  and  but 
rarely  conveys  an  actual  sound,  unless  the  ear  is  directly  applied  or 
the  stethoscope  is  employed.  It  is  only  when  the  crepitus  is  trans- 
mitted obscurely  through  a  great  mass  of  soft  tissues,  or  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  for  the  ends  of  the  fragments  to  become  softened  by 
inflammation  and  partially  covered  with  a  plastic  material,  or  when, 
indeed,  a  dislocation  is  actually  coincident  with  the  fracture,  that  the 
surgeon  is  left  in  doubt.  Occasionally,  also,  the  existence  of  caries  or 
of  necrosis,  in  connection  with  a  dislocation,  might  lead  to  the  sup- 
position of  a  fracture ;  but  the  history  of  the  case,  aside  from  the 
remaining  common  signs,  and  the  special  symptoms  hereafter  to  be 
enumerated,  would  prevent  ajiy  possibility  of  error.  In  a  few  cases 
the  diagnosis  may  be  facilitated  by  the  application  of  the  ear  or  of  the 
stethoscope,  as  first  recommended  by  Lisfranc' 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,. that  a  fracture  at  one  point 
may  transmit  the  sensation  of  crepitus  distinctly  enough,  but  in  such 
a  direction,  owing  to  the  relations  of  other  bones  to  the  one  broken, 
as  to  mislead  the  surgeon,  and  induce  him  to  locate  the  fracture  in  the 
wrong  bone.  Several  examples  of  this  species  of  deception  I  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  mention. 

Valuable  and  important  as  is  crepitus  in  its  relations  to  differential 
diagnosis,  unfortunately  it  is  not  always  present,  and  for  reasons 
which  must  be  plainly  stated.  First :  we  cannot,  in  a  pretty  large 
proportion  of  cases,  bring  tie  broken  ends  again  into  apposition. 
Whatever  mere  theorists  may  say  to  the  contrary,  and  notwithstand- 
ing surgeons  up  to  this  time  have  rarely  ventured  to  allude  to  this 
subject,  the  fact  is  that  we  do  not  usually  "set"  broken  bones.  We 
do  not,  even  at  the  first,  bring  them  into  complete  apposition,  unless  it 
is  as  the  exception.  I  speak  of  bones  once  completely  displaced  by 
overlapping,  and  these  constitute  the  majority  of  examples  which 
come  under  the  surgeon's  observation.  Second :  in  transverse  frac- 
tures of  the  patella,  and  in  fractures  of  the  olecranon  process  of  the 
ulna,  of  the  coracoid  and  acromion  processes  of  the  scapula,  and  in  all 
similar  detachments  of  processes  and  apophyses,  the  action  of  the 
muscles,  by  displacing  the  fragments,  may  prevent  crepitus  from 
being  readily  produced.  Third  :  in  a  few  cases,  such  as  certain  frac- 
tures of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  of  the  neck  and  head  of  the  humerus, 
&c.,  the  broken  ends  are  impacted,  or  so  driven  into  each  other  as  to 
forbid  the  production  of  motion  and  crepitus ;  or  they  may  be  simply 

^  New  England  Med.  Joum.,  1S24,  p.  220. 
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denticalated,  and  the  consequencesy  so  far  as  crepitus  is  concerned, 
will  be  the  same. 

Finally,  in  very  many  incomplete  fractures,  crepitus  does  not  exist; 
and  even  when  it  is  present,  the  sensation  is  feeble,  or  very  much 
modified,  sometimes  resembling  the  chafing  of  lymph,  and  at  other 
times  giving  only  a  faint  and  single  click.  Under  the  head  of  crepitus 
we  may  properly  include  the  sharp  crack  sometimes  felt,  or  even 
heard,  by  the  patient  at  the  moment  of  fracture. 

Preternatural  mobility,  less  valuable  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  than 
crepitus,  is,  nevertheless,  more  constantly  present^  being  never  absent, 
in  some  degree,  in  all  complete,  non-impacted,  and  non-denticulated 
fractures ;  but  its  presence  does  not,  like  crepitus,  render  the  existence 
of  a  fracture  quite  certain.  Whenever  the  bony  lesion  takes  place  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  joint,  it  may  be  difiEicult  or  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  mobility  of  the  limb  is  due  to  motion  in  the  joint  or  to 
motion  at  the  sup}X)sed  seat  of  fracture.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  preternatural  immobility  so  generally  observed  in  dislocations 
may  give  place  to  preternatural  mobility,  as  when  the  ligaments  and 
tendons  surrounding  the  joint  are  extensively  torn,  or  the  system  itself 
is  laboring  under  the  shock  of  the  accident,  or  when  from  any  other 
cause  there  exists  great  general  prostration.    . 

As  to  the  third  common  sign  mentioned,  namely,  that  in  the  case 
of  fractures  the  bones  do  not  generally  support  themselves,  but  de- 
mand for  this  purpose  the  interposition  of  splints,  bandages,  and  even 
of  extending  and  counter-extending  forces,  its  authority  rests  upon 
the  same  evidence  as  does  the  assertion  already  made  that  bones  once 
separated  entirely,  cannot  generally  be  "  set,"  that  is,  placed  again  end 
to  end  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  made  effectually  to  support  each 
other.  It  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  my  own  personal  experience ;  to 
which  I  am  permitted  to  add,  also,  the  personal  experience  of  Mal- 
gaigne,  who,  with  a  frankness  which  does  him  great  credit,  and  which, 
1  am  sorry  to  say,  has  hitherto  found  few  imitators,  remarks :  '*  Second, 
That  overlapping  is  the  most  stubborn  of  all.  Here  I  will  add  a  dis- 
agreeable truth,  which  classical  authors  have  kept  too  much  out  of 
sight,  namely,  that  it  is  so  stubborn  that  in  an  immense  majority  of 
cases  the  efforts  of  art  are  unable  to  overcome  it."*  And  it  must  be 
observed  further,  that  if  we  shall  often  find  it  possible  to  bring  the 
broken  surfaces  suflBciently .into  contact  to  develop  crepitus,  they  may 
still  be  unable  to  maintain  themselves  in  this  position,  owing  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  line  of  fracture. 

The  other  common  signs  of  fracture  may  be  briefly  stated.  Pain 
at  the  seat  of  fracture;  swelling;  ecchymosis;  deformity,  produced 
by  either  an  angular,  transverse,  or  rotatory  displacement  of  the  frag- 
ments, and  which  is  quite  as  otTten  due  to  the  direction  and  force  of 
the  impulse  which  occasioned  the  fracture  as  to  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cles ;  separation  of  the  fragments,  as  in  fractures  of  the  patella  and 
olecranon  process;  and  inability  to  move  the  limb,  a  phenomenon  due 
in  part  to  the  breaking  of  the  bony  lever  upon  which  the  muscles 

>  Malgaigne,  Traits  des  Fractures  et  des  Luxations,  Paris  ed.,  t.  i.  p.  102. 
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acted,  and  in  part  to  the  iDtense  pain  caused'  by  any  such  attempts. 
This  latter  symptom  is,  however,  often  entirely  absent.  It  is  not 
generally  present  in  impacted  fractures,  in  serrated  and  partial  frac- 
tures, or  in  many  other  fractures  in  which  the  periosteum  has  not  yet 
completely  given  way. 

Yelpeau  was  the  first,  I  think,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
patients  with  broken  clavicles  could  very  generally  raise  the  arm 
above  the  shoulder  and  even  to  the  head,  and  I  have  repeatedly  veri- 
fied  the  observation,  notwithstanding  the  separation  of  the  fragments 
has  been  complete,  and  the  overlapping  considerable.  In  fractures  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur  and  of  the  tibia  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
patient  to  walk  some  distance  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  fractures  of  long  bones,  caused  by 
muscular  action,  generally  occur  near  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  and 
they  are  usually  transverse.  Direct  fractures  are  also  more  nearly 
transverse  than  indirect  fractures,  but  less  so  than  those  caused  by 
muscular  action ;  while  those  indirect  fractures  which  are  caused  by 
a  force  applied  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  bone  are,  in  general, 
very  oblique.  But  what  is  of  more  importance  in  connection  with 
diagnosis  is,  that  in  this  latter  class  of  cases  the  fracture  usually  takes 
place  near  the  point  upon  which  the  force  of  the  blow  is  received 
Thus,  for  example,  a  fall  upon  the  hand  generally  causes  a  fracture  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  radius — a  CoUes  fracture — or  if  both  bones  break, 
it  is  generally  below  the  middle,  and  very  seldom  indeed  in  the 
upper  third.  A  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  near  the  con- 
dyles is  a  frequent  result  of  a  fall  upon  the  elbow.  The  classical 
fracture  of  the  clavicle,  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  outer  thirds, 
is  usually  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  shoulder.  A  fall  upon  the  foot 
causes  a  fracture,  in  most  cases,  near  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and 
the  same  is  true,.quite  often,  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur.  Exceptions 
to  the  rule  above  stated  are  most  commonly  met  with  in  advanced 
life,  when  falls  upon  the  elbow  occasion  fractures  at  the  surgical  neck 
of  the  humerus,  and  falls  upon  the  shoulder  sometimes  cause  frac- 
tures near  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle.  Similar  accidents  also  break 
the  tibia  near  its  upper  extremity,  and  the  femur  within  its  capsule. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  calling  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  exercising  care  and  gentleness  as  well  as  skill  in  the  examina- 
tion of  broken  limbs.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  betrays  a  lack  of 
judgment  as  well  as  of  common  humanity,  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon, 
so  much  as  a  rude  and  reckless  handling  of  a  limb  already  pricked 
and  goaded  into  spasms  by  the  sharp  points  of  a  broken  bone.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  such  rough  manipulation  is  generally  unneces- 
sary, it  is  positively  mischievous,  provoking  the  muscles  to  more 
violent  contractions,  increasing  the  displacement  which  already  exists, 
and  sometimes  producing  a  complete  separation  of  the  impacted,  den- 
ticulated, transverse,  or  partial  fractures,  which  can  never  afterwards 
be  wholly  remedied ;  augmenting  the  pain  and  inflammation,  and  not 
unfrequently,  I  have  no  doubt,  determining  the  occurrence  of  suppu- 
ration, gangrene,  and  death. 

In  proceeding  to  establish  the  diagnosis  in  any  case,  the  surgeon 
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should  sit  down  quietly  and  patiently  by  the  sufTerer,  so  as  to  inspire 
in  him  from  the  first  a  confidence  that  he  is  not  to  be  hurt,  at  least 
unnecessarily.  He  ought  then  to  inquire  of  him  minutely  as  to  all 
the  circumstances  immediately  relating  to  the  accident,  in  order  that 
he  may  determine  as  nearly  as  possible  its  cause,  which  alone,  to  the 
experienced  surgeon,  often  affords  presumptive,  if  not  conclusive,  evi- 
dence as  to  the  nature  and  precise  point  of  the  injury.  From  this,  he 
should  proceed  to  examine  the  disabled  limb ;  removing  the  clothes 
with  the  utmost  care  by  cutting  them  away  rather  than  by  pulling ; 
and  when  completely  exposed,  he  should  notice  with  his  eye  its  posi- 
tion, its  contour,  the  points  of  abrasion,  discoloration,  or  of  swelling ; 
and  not  until  he  has  exhausted  all  these  sources  of  information,  ought 
the  surgeon  to  resort  to  the  harsher  means  of  touch  and  manipulation. 
Nor  will  his  sensations  guide  him  to  the  point  of  fracture  by  any  other 
method  so  accurately  as  when,  the  patient  being  composed  and  his 
muscles  at  rest,  he  moves  his  fingers  lightly  along  the  surface  of  the 
limb,  pressing  here  and  there  a  little  more  firmly,  according  as  a  trifling 
indentation  or  elevation  may  lead  him  to  suspect  this  or  that  to  be  the 
point  of  fracture. 

The  limb,  in  case  of  a  supposed  fracture  of  a  long  bone,  may  now 
be  measured  with  a  tape-line,  and  compared  with  the  opposite  limb, 
having  first  marked  with  a  soft  pencil  or  with  ink  the  several  points 
from  which  the  measurements  are  to  be  made. 

Finally,  if  any  doubt  remains,  the  limb  must  be  firmly  but  steadily 
held  while  the  necessary  manipulations  are  performed,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  mobility  and  of  crepitus.  Mobility  is 
most  easily  determined  by  giving  to  the  limb  a  lateral  motion,  but,  in 
general,  crepitus  is  most  effectually  developed  by  gentle  rotation.  If 
the  place  of  fracture  is  already  pretty  well  declared  by  the  previous 
examinations,  the  surgeon  should  place  one  finger  over  the  suspected 
pointy  daring  this  manipulation,  by  which  means  the  crepitus  will  be 
more  certainly  recognized. 

I  do  not  often  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  ansdsthetics  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  quietude  and  annihilating  pain  in  making  these 
examinations,  since  it  is  seldom  that  the  patient  need  to  be  much  dis- 
turbed ;  but  if  the  examination  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the  diagnosis 
is  important^  I  do  not  hesitate  to  render  the  patient  completely  insen- 
sible, after  which  the  questions  in  doubt  may  be  more  thoroughly 
investigated  and  perhaps  definitely  settled. 

The  surgeon  ought  not  to  forget,  however,  that  while  the  patient  is 
under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  violent  manipulations  are  no  less 
liable  to  rupture  bloodvessels,  and  to  lacerate  other  tissues,  than  if 
employed  when  the  patient  is  conscious.  Surgeons  have  not  seemed 
always  to  understand  this,  and  the  result  has  been  that  in  too  many 
instances  they  have  inflicted  serious  and  irreparable  injury ;  in  one 
instance  which  came  under  my  notice,  the  injury  thus  inflicted  caused 
tetanus  and  death. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  earlier  the  examination  is 
entered  upon,  the  more  readily  will  the  diagnosis  be  made  out ;  and 
if,  unfortunately,  some  time  has  already  elapsed  before  the  patient  is 
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seen  by  the  surgeon,  and  much  swelling  has  taken  place,  the  exami- 
nation is  still  not  to  be  omitted,  and  whatever  doubts  remain  we  must 
endeavor  to  remove  by  repeated  examinations  made,  from  day  to  day, 
until  the  subsidence  of  the  tumefaction  has  brought  the  surfaces  of  the 
bone  again  within  the  reach  of  our  observation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

REPAIR  OP  BROKEN  BONES. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  very  fully  into  a  consideration  of  the 
process  of  repair  in  fractures,  preferring  to  leave  this  subject  where  it 
more  properly  belongs,  to  the  general  treatises  on  surgical  pathology. 

I  only  propose  to  state  very  briefly  a  few  practical,  and  I  trust  I 
may  now  say,  pretty  well  established  facts,  such  as  the  manner  or 
position  in  which  this  reparative  material,  whenever  it  is  employed, 
is  applied  to  the  broken  bones,  the  length  of  time  which  is  usually 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  process  of  repair,  and  the  causes 
which  may  impede  or  prevent  bony  union. 

If  I  think  it  necessary  to  say  anything  more  upon  this  subject,  it 
will  be  simply  to  announce  my  belief  that  the  reparative  material, 
consisting  originally  of  a  plastic  lymph,  is  poured  out  from  the  vessels 
of  the  Haversian  canals,  the  medullary  tissue,  the  periosteum,  the 
broken  ends  of  the  bone,  and  more  or  less  from  all  of  the  lacerated 
tissues  which  are  immediately  adjacent  to  the  seat  of  fracture ;  that 
after  a  period,  longer  or  shorter,  this  lymph  becomes  organized,  and 
begins  to  receive  from  the  same  sources  particles  of  bony  matter, 
through  which  the  consolidation  is  finally  effected ;  that  the  transition 
from  the  original  plastic  material  to  bone  is  in  adults  almost  con- 
stantly through  the  interposition  of  connective  tissue,  rarely,  unless  in 
the  case  of  children,  through  a  cartilaginous  tissue,  and  sometimes 
through  both  consentaneously  or  consecutively ;  that,  perhaps,  in  a 
few  fortunate  examples  bones  unite  directly  or  immediately,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  reparative  material ;  and  finally,  that  granula- 
tion tissue  sometimes  becomes  transformed  into  bone,  in  certain  cases 
of  compound  fractures,  or  of  fractures  in  which  the  process  of  inflam- 
mation exceeds  certain  limits. 

Dupuytren,  enlarging  upon  the  doctrines  taught  by  Galen,  Duhamel, 
Camper,  and  Haller,  declared  that  "nature  never  accomplishes  the 
immediate  union  of  a  fracture  save  by  the  formation  of  two  successive 
deposits  of  callus;"  one  of  which  is  derived  from  the  periosteum  and 
from  the  adjacent  tissues,  and  from  the  medulla ;  while  the  other,  de- 
rived, perhaps,  from  the  broken  extremities  of  the  bone  itself,  is  found 
at  a  later  period  directly  interposed  between  these  surfaces.  '  The 
material  or  callus  derived  from  the  tissues  outside  of  the  bone,  and 
which  Galen  compared  to  a  ferule,  but  which  Mr.  Paget  calls  "  en- 
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sheathing,"  together  with  the  material  derived  from  the  medulla,  com- 
pared often  to  a  plug,  and  by  Mr.  Paget  named  "  interior"  callus,  are 
by  Dupuy tren  spoken  of  as  the  "  provisional,"  or  temporary  callus, 
by  which  the  fragments  are  supported,  and  maintained  in  contact 
until  the  permanent  callus  is  formed.  This  temporary  splint  is  com- 
pleted, or  has  arrived  at  the  condition  of  bone  in  a  spongy  form,  at 
periods  varying  from  twenty  to  sixty  days ;  but  it  does  not  assume 
the  character  of  compact  bone  until  a  period  varying  from  fifty  days 
to  six  months  has  elapsed ;  after  which  it  is  gradually  removed  by 
absorption.  The  second  process,  by  which  the  ends  of  the  bone  are 
definitively  or  permanently  united,  commences  when  the  provisional 
callus  has  arrived  at  the  stage  of  spongy  bones,  and  is  not  completed 
usually  within  less  than  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  months,  "  when,"  says 
Dupuytren,  "  it  acquires  a  solidity  greater  than  the  original  bone." 

While  it  is  certain  that  this  eminent  surgeon  and  most  accurate 
observer  has  described  faithfully  the  various  phenomena  which  usually 
accompany  the  repair  of  bones  in  those  animals  which  were  the 
subjects  of  his  experiments,  and  that  his  conclusions  have  a  certain 
degree  of  application  to  the  human  species,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
he  erred  in  assuming  that  in  man  simple  fractures  always  unite  by 
this  double  process ;  yet,  such  is  the  power  of  authority,  these  doctrines 
were  accepted  from  the  first  without  hesitation  or  debate,  and  for 
nearly  half  a  century  they  have  occupied  the  minds  of  surgeons,  to 
the  almost  complete  exclusion  of  every  other  theory.  Mr.  Stanley 
was  among  the  first  to  question  the  solidity  of  the  doctrines  of  Dupuy- 
tren, but  it  remained  for  Mr.  Paget  to  fully  expose  their  many  falla- 
cies ;  nor  has  Malgaigne,  although  not  strictly  a  disciple  of  Paget, 
failed  to  detect  certain  of  these  errors. 

I  should  also  do  injustice  to  myself  were  I  not  to  mention  that  at 
the  very  moment  when  Mr.  Paget  was  making  his  observations  upon 
the  specimens  in  "  the  large  collection  of  fractures  in  the  museum  of 
the  University  College,"  I  was  myself  employed  in  similar  researches 
both  among  cabinet  specimens  and  in  the  hospitals  of  this  country  and 
of  Europe ;  and  that  the  conclusions  to  wnich  I  had  arrived  were 
nearly  identical  with,  although  the  inferences  were  far  from  being  so 
complete  in  their  detail  as  those  to  which  this  distinguished  patholo- 
gist was  himself  brought^  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  make  Mr.  Paget 
responsible  for  any  of  the  opinions  upon  this  subject  which  I  shall 
hereafter  express,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  found  to  agree  with 
his  own  published  views.* 

I  think  it  may  now  be  fairly  stated  that  the  repair  of  bones  by  the 
double  process  described  by  Dupuytren  is,  in  man,  only  an  exception 
to  a  very  general  rule ;  and  that  fractures  may  unite  by  either  one  of 
the  following  modes : — 

First  Immediately,  or  in  the  same  manner  that  the  soft  tissues 
sometimes  unite,  by  the  direct  reunion  of  the  broken  surfaces,  and 
without  the  interposition  of  any  reparative  material.     This  happens 

'  Paper  on  "  ProTisional  Callus,"  by  Prank  H.  Hamilton.  Buffalo  Medical  Jour- 
nal Feb.  1858. 
«  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,  by  James  Paget,  Phil,  ed.,  1854,  Chapter  XI. 
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probably  sometimes  in  the  spongy  bones,  and  in  the  extremities  or 
spongy  portions  of  the  long  bones,  especially  when  one  portion  of  bone 
is  driven  into  another  and  becomes  impacted ;  as  in  certain  fractures 
of  the  neck  of  the  humerus  or  of  the  femur. 

Second.  By  interposition  of  a  reparative  material  between  the  broken 
ends;  as  when  the  fragments  remain  in  exact  apposition,  but  imme- 
diate union  fails.  This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  superficial  bones, 
such  as  the  tibia ;  or  upon  those  sides  of  the  bone  which  are  most 
superficial.  It  is  not  an  unusual  circumstance  to  find  the  shaft  of  the 
tibia  during  the  process  of  union  presenting  no  exterior  callus  upon 
its  anterior  and  inner  surface,  whilst  the  posterior  and  outer  section  of 
its  circumference  is  covered  with  an  abundant  deposit.  In  other  cases, 
however,  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  as  well  as  of  the  epiphyses,  the 
intermediate  callus  secures  a  prompt  union,  but  no  ensheathing  callus 
is  ever  formed. 

Third.  Bones  broken  and  not  separated,  unite  occasionally  by  the 
process  described  by  Dupuytren,  namely,  by  the  formation,  first,  of  an 
ensheathing  callus,  whilst  at  the  same  moment  the  cylindrical  cavity 
becomes  closed  by  a  spongy  plug  or  a  compact  septum  of  bone ;  and 
second,  by  definitive  callus  deposited  between  the  broken  ends.  It  is 
probable  that  this  happens  generally  in  children,  and  it  is  a  common 
mode  of  union  in  the  ribs,  which  bones,  during  the  whole  progress  of 
the  union,  are  necessarily  kept  in  motion.  My  cabinet  furnishes  many 
illustrations  of  ensheathing  callus  in  ribs;  and  also  a  few  in  fractures 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

Fourth.  Under  similar  circumstances,  where  no  displacement  exists, 
the  fracture  may  unite  by  ensheathing  and  interior  callus  alone,  no  in- 
termediate callus  ever  being  formed  between  the  broken  ends;  in  which 
case  it  may  be  properly  said  that  the  bone  itself  has  never  united,  and 
the  ensheathing  callus,  instead  of  being  provisional,  is  permanent  or 
definitive.  This  was  essentially  the  doctrine  of  Galen,  Haller,  and 
Duhamel  before  Dupuytren  added  his  "  fifth  period,"  or  the  formation 
of  definitive  callus;  and  by  these  older  surgeons  it  was  held  to  be  of 
universal  application,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  children.  To  this 
doctrine  also  Malgaigne  has  returned — at  least  to  the  question  "  Is 
there  always  a  definitive  callus,  or  complete  union  of  the  fragments  ?" 
he  has  made  this  laconic  reply :  "  Galen  admitted  its  occurrence,  but 
only  in  young  subjects ;  it  has  been  obtained  in  animals,  where  there 
had  been  no  displacement.  I  would  willingly  believe  that  such  is 
sometimes  the  case  in  human  adults ;  but  I  must  confess  I  have  seen 
only  the  instance  above  cited,  which  might  just  as  well  be  used  to 
prove  the  compact  ossification  of  the  provisional  callus."  He  accepts, 
therefore,  the  doctrine  of  Galen  as  having  not  merely  an  occasional 
application,  but  as  explaining  the  process  of  union  in  the  large  ma- 
jority of  cases ;  and  in  support  of  this  extreme  view  he  finds  that  the 
exterior  callus,  which  Dupuytren  called  provbional  or  temporary,  is 
actually  permanent,  unless  removed  by  the  absorption  consequent 
upon  pressure. 

To  all  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  an  examination  of  five  or  six 
specimens  in  our  own  cabinet,  after  having  carefully  divided  them 
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with  a  saw^  bas  furDished  only  one  illustration  of  union  by  ensheathing 
and  interior  callus  alone.  *In  eaoh  of  the  other  specimens  the  union 
was  completed  by  definitive  or  intermediate  callus.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Malgaigne  has  been  deceived  as 
to  the  relative  frequency  of  these  different  modes  of  union,  and  that 
union  without  intermediate  callus  is  exceptional. 

Fifth.  When  bones  are  broken  and  overlap,  they  may  unite  by  the 
interposition  of  a  callus  between  the  opposing  surfaces,  that  is,  by  an 
intermediate  callus,  but  which  will  differ  from  that  described  as  the 
second  method,  inasmuch  as  the  new  material  will  be  deposited  upon 
the  sides  of  the  fragments  and  not  upon  their  extremities.  The  limb 
being  kept  perfectly  at  rest,  and  all  other  circumstances  proving 
favorable,  this  union  may  take  place  without  any  excess  or  irregularity 
in  the  deposit.  The  surfaces  will  unite  firmly  where  they  are  in  actual 
contact,  and  smooth  and  well-formed  buttresses  will  fill  up  all  the 
spaces  between  the  bones  where  they  are  not  in  actual  contact,  suffi- 
cient generally  to  give  the  requisite  strength  to  this  new  bond  of 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  4. 


Fnetnre  of  the  thigh  of  a  torkej ;  united  with  the  fr&g- 
nesto  widely  separated.  From  a  specimen  in  the  anther's 
cabinei. 

union.  This  mode  of  union  will  be 
completed  sometimes  when  the  two 
ends  of  the  bones  are  separated  later- 
ally an  inch  or  more  from  each  other. 
I  have  in  my  collection  the  bone  of  a 
turkey's  thigh  (Fig.  3)  thus  united  by 
a  transverse  bony  shaft,  although  sepa- 
rated more  than  one  inch ;  and  what  is 
less  common,  I  possess  also  a  specimen 
of  the  adult  human  thigh  (Fig.  4),  in 
which  an  oblique  shaft  of  solid  callus 
has,  after  many  months,  and  while  no 
splints  were  employed,  bound  together 
firmly  the  two  opposite  extremities  of 
the  broken  bone. 

Sixth.  The  fragments  being  overlap- 
ped more  or  less,  and  suffering  unusual 
disturbance,  or  the  adjacent  tissues 
having  been  much  torn,  or  much  blood 
being  effused,  so  that  considerable  in- 
flammation is  caused,  the  amount  of  cal- 
lus will  exceed  what  is  necessary  for 
4 


Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur ;  united 
with  an  oblique  callus.  From  a  specimen 
in  the  author's  cabinet. 
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the  coraplete  union  of  the  bones ;  and  this  redundancy  may  be  de- 
posited around  and  upon  the  broken  ends  of  the  bones,  or  anywhere 
in  their  immediate  vicinity,  in  layers,  or  in  masses  of  irregular  shape 
and  size.  Even  the  bones  which  are  not  broken,  but  which  are  near, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  fibula  after  a  fracture  of  the  tibia,  may  become 
inflamed,  or  their  coverings  may  inflame,  and  they  may  also  con- 
tribute to  the  general  mass  of  bony  callus. 

Compound  fractures,  or  rather,  we  ought  to  say,  fractures  accom- 
panied with  granulations  and  suppuration,  obey  no  uniform  law  of 
repair  so  far  as  the  manner  and  position  of  the  deposit  are  concerned  ; 
but  they  come  together  finally  with  more  or  less  irregular  distributions 
of  ossified  matter,  according  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  imperfect 
coaptation,  mobility,  &c.,  in  which  they  may  chance  to  be  placed. 
Occasionally  the  amount  of  callus  is  less  than  occurs  in  simple  frac- 
tures, and  at  other  times  the  excess  is  very  great. 

That  was,  no  doubt,  a  beautiful  thought,  which  ascribed  the  forma- 
tion of  provisional  callus  to  an  intelligent  efficient  cause,  which  in 
this  manner  sought  to  support  the  fragments  until  a  reunion  of  their 
divided  ends  was  accomplished.  But  the  beauty  of  a  conception 
supplies  no  evidence  of  its  truth ;  and  we  have  grave  doubts  whether 
Nature  ever  allows  any  interference  with  her  laws  even  in  an  exigency, 
unless  by  the  substitution  of  a  miracle.  Provisional  callus  is,  in  our 
opinion,  just  as  much  the  necessary  result  of  natural  laws,  as  is  defini- 
tive. It  is  formed  because  in  that  condition  of  the  parts  and  of  the 
general  life  its  formation  was  inevitable.  Whether  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  repair  or  not,  it  will,  under  certain  circumstances,  exist. 
In  the  repair  of  certain  fractures,  provisional  callus,  it  is  conceded, 
seldom  occurs.  Thus  it  is  with  the  cranium,  the  acromion,  coracoid 
and  olecranon  processes,  the  patella,  and  with  all  those  portions  of 
bones  which  are  immediately  invested  with  a  synovial  capsule.  Will 
it  be  affirmed  that  in  the  examples  just  named  this  callus  is  not  formed 
because  it  is  not  required  ?  To  us  it  seems  that  nowhere  could  it 
prove  more  useful,  since,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  cranium,  it 
is  in  these  very  cases  that  the  obstacles  to  a  reunion  are  the  most 
serious.  In  fractures  of  the  patella,  olecranon,  &c.,  the  action  of  the 
muscles  tends  constantly  and  powerfully  to  displace  the  fragments,  and 
gladly  would  the  surgeon  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  a  tem- 
porary callus,  but  it  is  rarely  present,  at  least  in  any  useful  degree.  So 
also  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the  capsule,  and  in 
other  similar  cases,  we  cannot  say  that  temporary  callus  would  not  be 
advantageous  in  facilitating  the  retention  of  the  fragments,  yet  the 
"intelligent  efficient  agent"  neglects  to  furnish  it. 

The  only  satisfactory  reason  which,  as  we  think,  can  be  assigned  for 
the  absence  of  callus  in  these  cases,  is  found  in  the  doctrines  we  now 
advocate ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  usually  absent  because  that  amount  of 
excitement  and  irritation  is  usually  absent  which  alone  determines  its 
formation.  In  the  case  of  the  olecranon,  patella,  &c.,  the  fragments 
being  separated  from  each  other  by  muscular  action,  so  that  no  painful 
pinchings  or  chafings  occur,  and  their  rough  surfaces  or  sharp  points 
being  rather  drawn  away  from,  than  protruded  into  the  flesh,  no 
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sufficient  provocation  exists  for  the  prodaction  of  inflammation  and 
effusion.  Hence  the  failure  of  provisional  callus;  but  wherever  the 
fracture  occurs,  and  however  moderate  the  action,  definite  callus  does 
not  fail ;  still  the  broken  surfaces  of  the  patella  and  olecranon  are 
soilened,  and  smoothed,  and  covered  over  with  a  new  matter,  which, 
if  contact  could  have  been  secured  and  preserved,  would  certainly 
have  served  to  consolidate  and  repair  the  breach.  The  natural  re- 
parative process  proceeds,  but  only  the  accidental  process  is  omitted. 
This  latter,  however,  is  seen  again  even  .  here,  when  from  other  and 
UDusual  causes  a  sur-excitenient  is  established. 

Temporary  callus  is  not  formed  upon  bones  invested  with  synovial 
membranes,  because  here,  too,  as  in  the  neck  of  the  femur,  there  are 
not  so  many  structures  lacerated  and  irritated,  and  the  supply  of  this 
effusion  must  be  the  less  not  only  in  proportion  to  the  less  intensity 
of  the  inflammation,  but  also  to  the  less  amount  of  structures  impli- 
cated. 

Possibly  other  and  more  satisfactory  reasons  may  be  assigned  why 
provisional  callus  is  not  formed  usually  when  the  neck  of  the  femur 
is  broken  within  the  capsule ;  but  we  certainly  can  never  admit  the 
common,  and,  as  here  applied,  the  too  palpably  absurd  explanation, 
that  it  is  not  wanted.  It  is  wanted,  and  in  no  case  so  much  as  in  the 
one  now  supposed. 

Provisional  callus  has,  therefore,  no  final  purpose,  but  it  is  the 
unavoidable  result  of  certain  abnormal  conditions.  It  still  occurs 
everywhere  when  against  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bone  there  is  the 
requisite  lesion  and  action,  and  it  will  occur  as  certainly  when  there 
is  no  fracture  at  all,  but  only  a  caries,  a  necrosis,  or  a  simple  bony  or 
periosteal  inflammation ;  and  whilst  it  is  doubtless  true  that  in  frac- 
tures it  sometimes  renders  valuable  aid  to  the  surgeon,  it  is  equally 
true  that  it  often  proves  a  source  of  hindrance. 

From  these  remarks  I  choose  to  except  fractures  occurring  in  chil- 
dren, in  relation  to  which  the  observations  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
numerous  to  determine  absolutely  the  laws  of  repair.  If,  however,  I 
were  to  venture  an  opinion  based  upon  a  few  examinations,  I  should 
say  that  in  children  we  may  accept  with  but  little  qualification  the 
doctrine  of  Dupuytren  as  already  explained. 

Dupuytren,  in  determining  the  limits  of  his  "  third"  period,  or  of 
that  in  which  a  provisional  callus  is  formed  of  sufficient  strength  to 
support  the  fragments,  has  given  what  has  been  usually  quoted  as  the 
natural  period  within  which  bones  may  be  said  to  be  united,  that  is, 
"from  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  day,  to  the  thirtieth,  fortieth,  or 
sixtieth."  But  this  depends  so  much  upon  the  age  of  the  patient,  his 
general  condition  of  health,  the  condition  and  position  of  the  broken 
ends,  as  well  as  upon  the  bone  itself,  and  the  point  at  which  it  is 
broken,  with  many  other  circumstances,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
establish  any  absolute  laws  in  reference  to  this  point. 

In  very  early  infancy,  union  is  accomplished  in  half  the  time  re- 
quired in  adult  life,  and  it  is  generally  thought  to  be  still  more  re- 
tarded in  advanced  age,  but  Malgaigne  has  not  found  this  latter 
observation  confirmed  by  his  own  experience.    Various  constitutional 
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causes,  as  we  shall  hereafter  explain  more  fully,  retard  bony  union. 
Motion,  also,  sometimes  delays  consolidation:  fragments  which  are 
overlapped  do  not  unite  as  speedily  as  those  which  are  placed  end  to 
end,  and  other  complications  interfere  in  a  similar  manner,  such  as 
lesions  of  nerves,  of  bloodvessels,  comminution  of  the  bone,  the  inter- 
position between  the  ends  of  the  fragments  of  a  blood-clot,  a  portion 
of  muscular,  tendinous,  or  other  tissue,  &o.  In  general  the  bones  of 
the  lower  extremities,  independently  of  their  size,  unite  more  slowly 
than  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremities. 

Epiphyses,  when  separated,  unite  by  the  same  process  as  fractures 
of  the  bone.  It  is  affirmed,  however,  that,  when  certain  epiphyses 
unite  with  much  displacement,  the  shafts  from  which  they  have  been 
separated  cease  to  grow,  and  the  limbs  become  atrophied.  .. 

For  a  more  complete  consideration  of  the  causes  which  retard  thd 
union  of  bones,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter  on  '*  Delayed 
Union,  and  Non-Union  of  Bones." 


CHAPTER  V. 

GENERAL  TREATMENT  OF  FRACTURES. 

All  that  has  been  said  in  relation  to  the  propriety  of  handling  a 
broken  limb  gently  when  the  surgeon  is  examining  the  position  and 
character  of  the  fracture,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  lifting  and  trans- 
porting of  the  patient  to  his  bed,  to  the  removal  of  the  clothing,  and 
to  the  general  management  of  the  limb  before  it  is  dressed.  Bude  or 
awkward  manipulations,  by  which  needless  pain  is  inflicted,  are  bot 
simply  acts  of  wanton  cruelty,  but  they  are  sources,  and  I  think  I 
may  say  frequent  sources,  of  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  gangrene. 
Here,  as  in  all  the  subsequent  handlings,  everything  should  be  done 
slowly,  thoughtfully,  and  systematically.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  state 
the  precise  manner  in  which  the  surgeon  ought  to  proceed.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  something  upon  one's 
natural  tact,  and  upon  the  amount  of  experience,  but  more,  I  think, 
upon  natural  kindness  of  hearty  and  social  education.  The  man  of 
refinement  and  sensibility  will  know  instinctively  how  to  proceed, 
and  needs  no  instruction.  They  who  lack  these  qualities  can  never 
learn,  and  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  undertake  to  teach  them.  I 
sincerely  wish  such  men  as  these  latter  would  find  somo.  more  suitable 
employment  than  the  practice  of  a  humane  art. 

Nearly  all  fractures  present  three  principal  indications  of  treatment, 
namely:  to  restore  the  fragments  to  place  as  completely  as  possible; 
to  maintain  them  in  place ;  and  to  prevent  or  to  control  inflammation, 
spasms,  and  other  accidents. 

It  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  rule,  liable  only  to  rare  exceptions, 
that  broken  bones  should  be  restored  to  place,  or  to  the  position  in 
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which  we  hope  to  maintain  them,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  occur- 
reace  of  the  accident.  K  the  patient  is  seen  within  the  first  few  hours, 
or  before  much  swelling  has  taken  place,  we  scarcely  know  the  cir- 
camstance  which  would  warrant  an  omission  to  adjust  the  fragments 
either  end  to  end  or  side  by  side,  as  the  one  or  the  other  might  be 
found  to  be  practicable.  We  have  before  sufficiently  explained  the 
general  impossibility  of  again  restoring  to  place,  end  to  end,  and  fibre 
to  fibre,  fragments  which  have  been  made  to  override.  We  are  there- 
fore in  no  danger  of  being  understood  to  say  that  bones  should  in  all 
cases  be  immediately  "set,"  in  the  popular  sense  of  this  term.  They 
ought  to  be  "  set,"  no  doubt,  if  this  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
application  of  a  prudent  amount  of  force;  but  if  they  cannot  be  thus 
placed  end  to  end,  they  may  at  least  be  laid  in  such  a  manner  side  by 
Sde  as  to  restore,  in  some  measure,  the  natural  axis  of  the  limb,  and 
prevent  the  points  of  the  bone  from  pressing  unnecessarily  into  the 


Experience  has,  indeed,  furnished  us  with  four  or  five  very  good 
reasons  why  broken  bones  should  be  reduced  as  soon  as  possible. 
When  the  injury  is  recent,  the  muscles  offer  less  resistance;  their 
resistance  being  increased  after  a  time  not  only  by  the  reaction  which 
ensues  upon  the  shock,  but  also  by  actual  adhesion  between  their 
fibres;  effusions  distend  both  the  muscles  and  the  skin,  and  compel 
the  limb  to  shorten ;  the  constant  goading  of  the  fiesh  by  the  sharp 
points  of  the  broken  bones  incVeases  the  muscular  contractions ;  the 
patient  will  submit  readily  to  manipulation  and  extension  at  first,  but 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  it  is  very  seldom  that  he  will  permit  the 
limb  to  be  in  any  manner  disturbed,  even  if  he  is  assured  that  his 
refusal  entails  upon  him  a  great  deformity.  If  it  is  true  that  no  callus 
or  bony  structure  is  deposited  earlier  than  the  seventh  or  tenth  day, 
it  is  also  true  that  the  renewed  attempt  to  adjust  the  bones  at  this 
period,  by  chafing  and  tearing  again  the  tissues,  reduces  the  fracture, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  at  first,  and, 
consequently,  the  time  which  has  elapsed,  or,  at  least>  a  portion  of  it, 
may  be  regarded  as  lost. 

We  cannot^  therefore,  understand  the  argument  by  which  Brom- 
field.  South,  and  a  few  other  surgeons  have  persuaded  themselves 
that  reduction  should  never  be  attempted  before  the  third  or  fourth 
day;  nor,  indeed,  do  we  fully  appreciate  the  refinement  which  Mal- 
gaigne  has  given  to  this  question  in  itself  so  simple.  To  affirm  that 
ve  ought  not  to  reduce  the  bones  to  their  original  positions  during 
the  period  of  intense  inflammation,  or  of  great  sweUing,  or  while  the 
muscles  are  acting  spasmodically,  is  only  to  affirm  that  we  may  not 
do  what  is  iiUpossible ;  and  the  attempt  to  do  which,  therefore,  can 
only  be  mischievous ;  but  to  authorize  their  restoration  to  a  better 
position,  by  such  manipulation,  extension,  and  lateral  support  as  they 
may  comfortably  bear,  is  warrantable  under  any  circumstances.  The 
practice  is  not  only  defensible,  but  imperative,  and  we  do  not  think 
any  really  sound  and  practical  surgeon  ever  intended  to  teach  the 
contrary.  We  say  still,  if  bones  can  be  easily  reduced,  or  the  position 
of  the  fragments  improved  at  any  moment  or  under  any  circumstances, 
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Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 


Appflcation  of  the 
TerMd  torns. 


'  roller'*  hj  oircnlar  and  re- 


Mamj-tailed  bandage. 

it  ought  to  be  done ;  and  if  we  fail 
in  accomplishing  all  that  we  wish 
to  do  in  the  first  instance,  we 
must  remain  incessantly  watchful 
to  seize  the  earliest  opportunity 
which  presents,  to  complete  the 
adjustment.  No  doubt  our  efforts 
will  prove  fruitless  very  much  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  swell- 
ing, inflammation,  or  muscular 
spasm  which  exists,  and  also  in 
proportion  to  the  time  which  has 
elapsed,  but  this  will  not  excuse 
us  for  omitting  to  do  all  which  the 
circumstances  permit. 
It  has  been  the  practice  of  most  surgeons,  for  a  long  period,  to  cover 
the  broken  limb  with  some  form  of  a  bandage  or  roller  before  apply- 
ing the  lateral  splints. 

Of  these  primary  dressings  there  are  two  principal  varieties :  first, 
the  "roller"  or  simple  bandage,  applied  to  the  limb  in  circular  and 
reversed  turns;  and,  second,  the  "many -tailed  bandage,"  consisting  of 
a  piece  of  muslin,  or  other  cloth,  torn  down  from  each  side  into  a 
suitable  number  of  strips,  leaving  the  centre,  which  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  back  of  the  limb,  entire. 

A  modification  of  this  latter  bandage  consists  of  a  number  of  separate 
strips,  so  laid  upon  one  another,  commencing  from  above,  as  that  each 
strip  shall  overlap  the  other  by  one-third  or  one-half  of  its  breadth. 
This  is  called  the  bandage  of  Scultetus,  and  it  possesses  one  advantage 
over  the  many-tailed  bandage  just  described,  especially  in  the  case  of 
compound  fractures,  in  the  facility  with  which  each  i^parate  piece 
may  be  removed  and  another  substituted.  Soma  surgeons  prefer  to 
form  the  bandage  of  separate  strips,  and  having  overlaid  them  in  the 
manner  directed,  to  unite  them  again  into  one  by  running  a  thread 
through  the  whole  mass  along  the  centre. 

Whichever  of  these  several  varieties  of  strips  are  employed,  the 
mode  of  applying  them  is  the  same.    They  are  folded  alternately 
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around  the  limb,  being  made  to  overlap  and  cross  upon  each  other  in 
front,  and  only  the  last  strip  or  two  is  fastened  with  a  pin. 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


AppUcatioB  of  the  many-UUed  baadage. 


Bandaca  of  Sealtetu. 


The  object  proposed  in  the  use  of  the  roller  or  of  the  many-tailed 
bandage  is  twofold :  first,  to  compress  and  support  the  muscles,  by 
which  their  tendency  to  contraction  is  in  some  measure  controlled ; 
and  second,  to  protect  the  limb  against  the  direct  pressure  of  the  side 
splints. 

A  moment's  consideration  will  convince  us  that  the  first  of  these 
objects  is  in  most  cases  fully  attained  by  the  lateral  splints  themselves, 
and  by  the  bandages  by  which  they  are  retained  in  place ;  and  that 
the  second  can  be  as  well  accomplished  by  a  single  fold  of  cloth,  or  by 
the  compresses,  which  ought  generally,  even  when  the  roller  is  used, 
to  underlie  the  splints.  Nevertheless,  we  should  hardly  feel  authorized 
to  reject  these  primary  dressings  solely  because  the  splints  and  com- 
presses furnish  a  convenient  substitute,  especially  since  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  they  are  occasionally  useful,  unless  objections  of  a 
more  serious  nature  could  be  brought  against  them.  Unfortunately 
this  latter  supposition  is  actually  true.  By  ligating  the  limb  com* 
pletely,  leaving  no  point  of  the  tegumentary  surface  to  which  the 
pressure  is  not  applied,  they  too  often  occasion  congestion,  inflamma- 
tion, and  gangrene.  It  is  not  until  lately  that  the  attention  of  surgeons 
has  been  sufficiently  called  to  this  subject ;  but  the  records  of  surgery 
are  to-day  filled  with  these  terrible  accidents,  formerly  attributed  to 
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the  original  injury  or  to  the  splints  themselves,  but  now  understood 
to  be  plainly  traceable  to  the  too  common  employment  of  the  primary 
bandage.  The  roller  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous  dressing  of  the  two, 
since  it  does  not  yield  to  the  swelling  so  readily  as  the  bandage  of 
strips,  and  it  is  more  objectionable  also  on  account  of  the  inconve- 
nience of  applying  and  removing  it;  but  even  the  bandage  of  strips 
may  be  so  confined  as  to  produce  the  same  consequences,  as  I  have 
myself  seen  in  more  than  one  instance.  It  is  also  all  the  more  dan- 
gerous in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced  surgeon,  because  he  feels 
a  confidence  that  it  will  not  cause  ligation. 

Except  in  rare  cases  and  for  especial  reasons,  which  we  shall  attempt 
to  indicate  in  their  appropriate  places,  we  cannot  recommend  the  em- 
ployment of  any  kind  of  bandages  next  to  the  skin. 

In  order  to  fulfil  the  second  indication,  namely,  to  maintain  the 
fragments  in  place,  we  employ  usually  what  are  called  short,  side,  or 
coaptation  splints,  and  long  or  extending  splints,  or  the  weight  and 
pulley. 

Side-splints  may  be  constructed  from  various  materials,  according 
to  the  size  and  circumstances  of  the  limb,  or  according  to  the  conve- 
nience of  the  surgeon ;  and  as  the  surgeon  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
always  on  hand,  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  such  splints  as  he  might 
prefer  to  use,  it  is  well  for  him  to  understand  how  to  avail  himself  of 
such  materials  as  may  be  within  his  reach,  in  order  that  he  may  make 
the  most  of  his  sometimes  imperfect  resources. 

Lead,  sheet-iron,  zinc,  and  other  metals  have  been  occasionally  em- 
ployed,  but  especially  tin  and  copper,  which  possess  all  of  the  requisite 
firmness  and  malleability  to  allow  them  to  be  hammered,  and  thus 
moulded  to  the  limb.  In  general,  however,  they  are  unnecessarily 
heavy,  and  demand  too  much  labor  to  be  wrought  into  shape.  I  have 
sometimes  employed  tin  splints  perforated  with  large  fenestree  to 
diminish  their  weight  and  increase  their  flexibility,  and  found  them 
to  answer  an  excellent  purpose.  The  light  perforated  zinc  splints, 
introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Army  by  the  Sanitary  Commission,  through 
the  agency  of  Dr.  E.  Harris,  of  New  York,  were  found  exceedingly 
useful. 

Iron-wire  splints,  made  from  wire-cloth  or  coarse  gauze,  were  first 
publicly  mentioned,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Memphis  Medical  Recorder,  made  by  Dr.  J.  0.  Nott,  of  Mobile ;  but  they 
have  been  brought  more  particularly  into  notice,  and  their  construction 
perfected,  by  Louis  Bauer,  of  New  York.'  These  splints  are  moulded 
upon  "  gypsum  or  wooden  casts,"  of  different  sizes,  and  surrounded  with 
a  stout  iron  wire  frame,  in  order  to  give  them  the  requisite  degree  of 
firmness,  and  to  preserve  their  forms ;  after  which  they  are  tinned  by 
galvanism,  and  varnished,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  rusted. 
When  applied,  Dr.  Bauer  recommends  that  they  shall  be  filled  with 
loose  cotton,  and  that  they  shall  be  held  in  place  by  rollers.  It  is 
claimed  for  these  splints  that  they  are  light,  flexible,  permeable  to  air 
and  to  the  perspiration,  and  that  they  permit  the  application  of  cool- 

1  Nott  and  Bauer,  Buf.  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  zii.,  April,  1857. 
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ing  lotions  withoufe  impairing  their  firmness ;  the  last  of  which  is  a 
qaality  of  questionable  value,  since  lotions  applied  to  permanent 
dressings  of  any  kind  are  only  warm  fomentations,  and  do  not,  there- 
fore, in  this  respect  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended ; 
besides  that  they  render  the  skin  tender,  and  disposed  to  vesicate, 
they  give  rise  to  a  sensation  of  scalding,  which  is  sometimes  almost 
intolerable;  they  soak  into  the  bed,  and  in  many  other  ways  render 
the  patients  uncomfortable.  Cooling  lotions  are  only  applicable  where 
the  dressings  are  open,  loose,  and  temporary. 

The  same  objections  hold  also  to  this  as  to  all  other  forms  of 
moulded  metallic,  or  carved  wooden  splint,  namely,  that  they  seldom 
exactly  fit  the  limb,  even  when  the  sapply  of  assorted  sizes  is  com- 
plete, and  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  flexible  to  adapt  themselves 
to  anything  but  the  slightest  irregularity  of  surface.  They  are  not, 
however,  without  merit,  and  they  deserve  at  least  a  qualified  recom- 
mendation in  many  cases.  I  shall  refer  to  them  again  when  speaking 
of  fractures  of  the  thigh  and  leg. 

Horn  and  whalebone  may  be  employed  in  thin  plates,  or  in  the 
form  of  narrow  strips  quilted  into  cloth ;  but  they  are  expensive,  and 
possess  no  special  value  except  in  an  emergency.  Beeds,  the  coarse 
rank  grass  which  grows  in  swamps,  flags,  willow  branches,  and 
unbroken  wheat  straw,  may  be  quilted  between  two  thicknesses  of 
cloth  in  the  same  manner,  and  form  very  excellent  temporary  splints. 
I  have  especially  found  it  convenient  to  use  wheat  straw  in  the  form 
of  junks.  Gathering  up  a  bundle  of  unbroken  straws  of  the  size  of 
my  arm,  I  roll  them  snugly  in  a  broad  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  cut  off 
the  projecting  ends,  and  then  stitch  up  the  cloth  neatly.  We  have 
thus  a  splint  of  considerable  firmness,  and  one  which  is  cool  and 
especially  adapted  to  the  summer,  allowing  the  perspiration  to  evapo- 
rate freely.  Straw  splints  were  employed  sometimes  by  Ambriose 
Par^,  by  J.  L.  Petit,  Larrey,  and  I  have  several  times  seen  them  in 
the  wards  of  certain  European  hospitals,  although  I  am  unable  now 
to  say  under  whose  direction.  Mr.  Tuffnell,  of  Dublin,  has  especially 
recommended  them  in  the  fofm  of  junks.* 

Wooden  splints,  made  of  pine,  willow,  white  or  linden  wood,  or  of 
some  other  light  and  easily  wrought  timber,  are  probably  of  more 
universal  application,  and  possess  greater  intrinsic  value  than  splints 
constructed  from  any  other  material ;  but  I  wish  at  once,  and  for  all, 
to  disclaim  any  intention  of  giving  even  a  qualified  approval  of  any 
of  those  carved,  polished,  and  generally  patented  wooden  splints,  which 
are  manufactured  and  sold  by  clever  mechanics,  and  which  one  may 
see  suspended  in  almost  every  doctor's  office,  whether  in  the  city  or 
in  the  country.  Constructed  with  grooves  and  ridges,  and  variously 
inclined  planes,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  meeting  a  multitude  of 
indications,  such  as  to  protect  a  condyle,  to  press  between  parallel 
bones,  to  follow  the  subsidence  of  a  muscular  swelling,  &c.,  they  never 
meet  exactly  a  single  ope  of  these  indications,  whilst  they  seldom  fail 
to  defeat  some  other  indication  of  equal  importance.    They  deceive 

TuffneU,  New  York  Joam.  Med.,  March,  1847,  p.  264. 
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especially  the  inexperienoed  surgeon  into  the  belief  that  he  has  in  the 
splint  itself  a  provision  for  all  these  wants,  and  consequently  lead  him 
to  neglect  those  useful  precautions  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
adopted. 

If  carved  wooden  splints  are  employed,  they  ought  to  be  made 
especially  for  the  case  under  treatment.  But  this  requires  time  and 
some  more  mechanical  skill  than  can  always  be  commanded;  and 
when  accurately  fitted,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  subsidence  or 
increase  of  the  swelling  will,  within  the  next  forty-eight  hours,  render 
some  change  in  the  form  of  the  splint  necessary,  or  compel  the  sur- 
geon to  throw  it  aside. 

We  much  prefer  to  use  plain,  straight  strips  of  wood,  of  the  re- 
quisite width  and  length,  which  may  be  cut  at  any  moment  from  a 
shingle  or  a  thin  piece  of  board. 

In  order  that  these  splints  may  adapt  themselves  to  the  inequalities 
of  the  limb,  and  properly  support  the  fragments,  they  may  be  under- 
laid with  pads  or  junks  of  a  suitable  thickness ;  or,  what  is  still  better, 
they  may  be  covered  with  a  muslin  sack,  open  at  both  ends,  into 
which,  and  on  the  side  of  the  splint  which  is  to  be  placed  against  the 
limb,  bran,  wool,  cotton  batting,  or  curled  hair  may  be  pressed,  until 
it  is  made  to  fit  accurately.  I  generally  prefer  cotton  batting.  Bran 
is  liable  to  get  displaced,  and  curled  hair  does  not  pack  firmly  enough. 
When  the  sack  is  sufficiently  filled>  the  two  ends  must  be  stitched  up. 
This  mode  of  constructing  the  splint  is  simple  and  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment ;  the  splint  can  be  fitted  very  accurately ;  the  pad  never  becomes 
displaced ;  and  when  the  bandages  are  applied,  they  may  be  pinned 
or  sewed  to  the  cover  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  not  slide  or  loosen. 

If  pads  are  employed  separate  from  the  splint — and  for  this  purpose, 
also,  I  generally  prefer  the  cotton  batting — they  ought  to  be  made  and 
fitted  with  the  same  care,  and  neatly  stitched  together  at  their  ends, 
rather  than  pinned.  Cotton  batting  laid  loosely  next  to  the  skin,  or 
underneath  the  splints  at  any  point,  will  not  keep  its  place  so  well  as 
when  it  is  inclosed  in  covers — it  is  more  liable  to  get  into  knots,  and 
it  has  altogether  a  slovenly  appearance.  The  pads  may  be  stitched 
to  the  roller,  and  in  this  way  secured  effectually  in  place,  but  loose 
cotton  is  subject  to  no  control. 

When  I  speak  of  pads,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  I  intend  to 
recommend  them  for  compresses,  or  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  frag- 
ments into  place.  Nothing  could  be  a  greater  source  of  mischief  in 
the  dressing  of  a  broken  limb.  I  have  only  directed  their  employ- 
ment as  a  means  of  adaptation,  and  to  protect  the  skin  against  the 
direct  pressure  of  the  splint. 

Dr.  Jacobs,  of  Dublin,  says  that  he  has  seen  an  excellent  splint 
made  from  the  "  fresh  bark  of  a  tree,  taken  off  while  the  sap  is  rising." 
"It  fits  admirably,"  says  Dr.  Jacobs,  "just  like  pasteboard  soaked  in 
water."'  Dr.  C.  C.  Jewett,  of  the  20th  Mass.  Vols.,  recommends  for 
the  same  purpose  the  bark  of  the  liriodendron,  or  tulip-tree. 

Undressed  sole-leather,  cut  into  shape  and  soaked  a  few  minutes  in 

<  Jacobs,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  March^  1847,  p.  265,  from  Dublin  Med.  Press. 
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water,  adapts  itself  easily  to  the  limb  and  is  sufficiently  firm.  It  is 
especially  applicaible  to  fractures  of  the  larger  limbs.  At  Bellevue 
Hospital  it  has  for  several  years  taken  the  place  of  almost  all  other 
materials. 

A  splint  is  also  occasionally  made  of  thin  calfskin  veneered  with 
some  light  timber,  such  as  linden  or  white  wood,  the  latter  being  sub- 
sequently split  into  strips  of  from  half  an  inch  to 
one  inch  in  width,  so  as  to  combine  a  certain  degree  Fig.  9. 

of  flexibility  with  the  requisite  firmness. 

The  Turks  use,  according  to  Sedillot,  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  "nervures"  of  palm  laid  upon  sheep- 
skin and  fastened  with  wooden  thongs  ;^  and  Dr. 
Packard  mentions  that  he  has  seen  narrow  slips  of 
some  light  wood  glued  in  the  same  way  upon  soft 
pieces  of  buckskin,  and  then  fastened  together  with 
two  strips  of  buckskin,  which  were  also  glued  to  _         ^ 

the  splints.*  ^^  ^^^  leather  .pllnt 

Common,  unpolished  pasteboard,  cardboard,  or 
the  stout  millboard  usea  by  bookbinders,  constitute  invaluable  do- 
mestic resorts,  since  they  can  generally  be  found  in  the  house  of  the 
patient ;  and  if  in  no  other  way,  pasteboard  may  generally  be  had  at 
the  expense  of  some  paper  box  or  of  the  loose  cover  of  some  old  book. 
For  small  bones,  the  thinner  sheets  afford  a  sufficient  support ;  but  for 
large  bones  the  thick  binders'  board  is  necessary.  In  preparing  the 
latter  for  use,  it  ought  to  be  moistened  with  water ;  but  if  soaked  too 
much  it  will  separate  and  fall  into  pieces,  or  lose  its  firmness  when 
dry,  in  consequence  of  having  parted  with  some  of  its  paste.  This 
splint  may  be  applied  to  the  limb  without  the  interposition  of  any- 
thing but  a  few  folds  of  muslin  cloth,  or  a  piece  of  flannel ;  or  we  may  ^ 
use  instead  a  single  sheet  of  cotton  wadding.  It  must  be  bound  to 
the  limb  by  the  roller  while  it  is  moist,  and  as  it  dries  speedily  it 
forms  a  smooth,  firm,  and  reliable  splint. 

Felty  made  of  wool  saturated  with  gum  shellac,  and  pressed  into 
sheets,  makes  an  excellent  moulding  tablet  for  splints.  This  may  be 
obtained  at  any  hat  manufactory.  Until  recently  they  were  manu- 
factured, and  moulded  into  a  great  variety  of  forms,  by  Dr.  David 
Ahlsy  at  York,  Pennsylvania.  A  much  cheaper  material,  however, 
and  which  has  nearly  all  the  qualities  of  the  real  felt,  may  be  made 
from  old  pieces  of  broadclQth,  or  from  any  similar  closely  woven 
texture,  by  saturating  it  thoroughly  with  gum  shellac,  the  gum  being 
dissolved  in  alcohol  in  the  proportions  of  one  pound  of  the  former  to 
two  quarts  of  the  latter.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  to  be  spread  upon  both 
surfaces  of  the  cloth  with  a  common  paint-brush.  When  this  first 
coat  is  well  dried  by  suspending  the  cloth  where  the  air  will  have 
free  access  to  both  surfaces,  a  second  must  be  spread  upon  one  of  the 
surfaces;  and  then  a  third;  the  cloth  being  allowed  to  dry  after  each 
successive  coat    Finally,  the  sheet  is  to  be  folded  upon  itself,  so  as  to 

«  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxiii.,  Feb.  1889,  p.  481, 
«  Packard's  edition  of  Malgaigne,  vol.  i.  p.  173. 
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bring  the  most  thickly  covered  surfaces  together,  and  pressed  with  a 
hot  flat.  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  greater  strength,  more  gum  may 
be  laid  upon  the  cloth,  and  it  may  be  again  folded  and  pressed.  When 
used,  it  is  to  be  dipped  into  boiling  water  or  held  near  the  fire  until 
it  becomes  flexible.  It  hardens  very  rapidly  in  cooling,  and  demands, 
therefore,  some  quickness  in  its  application ;  but  once  applied  and 
fitted,  it  forms  a  hard  but  smooth  splint,  well  adapted  for  all  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  designed.  It  is  well  to  mention,  if  one  wishes 
to  keep  any  portion  of  the  solution  which  is  not  used,  that,  in  order  to 
prevent  evaporation,  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained  must  be  closely 
covered. 

The  principal  objection  to  all  of  those  forms  of  splints  which  con- 
tain  gum  shellac  is,  that  they  harden  so  rapidly  after  being  made 
flexible  by  exposure  to  heat,  that  it  is  often  found  difficult  to  give 
them  an  accurate  mould  to  the  limb. 

Dr.  Jacobs  says  he  has  sometimes  found  an  old  hat  to  furnish  a  very 
efficient  splint  in  the  small  fractures  of  children. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  felt  splint  occasionally,  that  it  is  imper- 
vious to  air  and  moisture,  and  that  it  confines  the  insensible  perspira- 
tion ;  an  objection  which  may  be  obviated  in  some  measure  by  rubbing 
the  surface  which  is  to  be  laid  against  the  limb,  with  pumice-stone, 
until  it  is  roughened  or  until  a  short;  nap  is  raised.  But  as  I  never 
use  splints  of  any  kind  without  underlaying  them  with  compresses 
which  act  sufficiently  as  absorbents,  I  have  never  been  aware  of  any 
inconvenience  from  this  source. 

Within  a  few  years,  sheets  of  gutta  percha  have  been  brought  into 
the  market,  varying  in  thickness  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-quarter  of 
an  inch ;  the  use  of  which  for  side  splints  was  first  suggested  and 
practised  by  Oxley,  of  Singapore.  For  fractures  of  the  thigh,  and  for 
the  large  bones  generally,  I  prefer  a  thickness  of  about  one-sixth  or 
one-fifth  of  an  inch ;  but  for  the  fingers  or  toes  it  need  not  be  more 
than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  its  natural  state,  and  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  body,  it  is  nearly  as  hard  and  as  in- 
flexible as  bone;  but  when  immersed  in  hot  water  it  almost  imme- 
diately softens,  and  would  become  too  soft  to  be  conveniently  handled 
unless  soon  removed.  It  can  therefore  be  adapted  to  any  surface, 
however  irregular,  and  its  form  may  be  changed  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary.  It  does  not  harden  as  rapidly  as  felt,  and  it  possesses, 
therefore,  in  this  respect,  an  advantage,  since  it  allows  the  surgeon 
more  time  for  adjustment ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  hardens  much 
more  rapidly  than  either  starch,  paste,  or  dextrine.  Ten  or  twenty 
minutes  is  all  the  time  usually  required  for  gutta  percha  to  acquire 
that  degree  of  firmness  which  will  prevent  it  i^om  yielding  under  the 
pressure  of  a  bandage. 

To  use  gutta  percha  skilfully  requires  some  experience,  and  I  have 
known  surgeons  to  reject  it  after  a  single  trial ;  but  by  those  who 
have  acquired  the  necessary  skill  it  is  generally  regarded  as  an  invalu- 
able resource. 

When  constructing  from  this  material  a  thigh-splint,  we  should 
order  a  very  large  tin  pan,  or  some  open,  flat  tray,  in  which  we  may 
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lay  the  splint  at  full  length.  If  the  splint  is  required  to  be  twelve 
inches  long,  and  six  inches  wide,  we  must  cut  it  about  fourteen  inches 
long  by  seven  wide,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  contraction  which  always 
takes  place  more  or  less  when  the  hot  water  is  applied.  It  is  then  to 
be  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  cotton  cloth  of  more  than  twice  the  width  of 
the  splint,  in  order  that  the  cloth  may  envelop  it  completely  when  it  is 
folded  upon  it;  and  the  cloth  should  be  enough  longer  than  the  splint 
to  enable  us  to  handle  and  lift  it  by  the  two  ends  without  immersing 
our  fingers  in  the  hot  water.  Beside,  if  the  gum  is  not  thus  covered 
and  supported,  it  will  adhere  to  the  vessel,  to  the  fingers,  to  the  surface 
of  the  limb,  and  indeed  to  whatever  else  it  comes  in  contact  with;  it 
may  even  fall  to  pieces,  or  become  very  much  stretched  and  distorted 
by  its  own  weight.  The  cloth  cover  will  generally  adhere  to  the 
splint^  and  may  be  permitted  to  remain  upon  it  permanently. 

Place  the  splint,  thus  covered,  in  the  basin,  and  pour  on  the  water 
slowly.  As  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  softened,  lay  it  over  the  limb, 
moulding  it  carefully  with  the  hands,  or  by  pressing  it  against  the 
limb  with  a  pillow.  If  it  does  not  harden  rapialy  enough,  this  process 
may  be  hastened  by  sponging  the  outer  surface  with  cold  water;  and 
as  soon  as  it  has  acquired  sufficient  firmness  to  support  itself,  it  may 
be  removed  and  immersed  in  a  pail  of  cold  water  or  placed  under  a 
hydrant ;  after  this,  it  is  to  be  neatly  trimmed  and  wiped  dry,  when 
it  is  ready  for  use. 

When  gutta  percha  remains  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
gradually  oxidizes,  its  color  becomes  darker,  it  loses  its  tenacity  and 
flexibility.  This  may  be  prevented  by  keeping  it  constantly  immersed 
in  cold  water. 

The  same  objection  has  been  made  also  to  gutta  percha  which  is 
occasionally  made  to  felt,  namely,  that  it  confines  the  perspiration,  but 
to  this  we  have  already  sufficiently  replied. 

There  is  scarcely  any  fracture  demanding  the  use  of  a  splint  in 
'which  I  have  not  demonstrated  its  utility,  but  it  is  especially  valuable, 
as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  again,  as  an  interdental  splint  in 
fractures  of  the  jaw,  and  as  a  moulding  tablet  in  all  fractures  occur- 
ring in  the  vicinity  of  joints. 

Sheets  of  gutta  percha  of  any  required  thickness  may  be  obtained 
in  this  city,  of  Mr.  Samuel  C,  Bishop,  the  manufacturer,  at  113  Liberty 
Street    One  pound  will  make  about  four  thigh-splints. 

Benjamin  Welch,  of  Lakeville,  Conn.,  has  contrived  a  very  ingenious 
application  of  gutta  percha  to  the  purposes  of  a  splint,  by  veneering 
a  thin  plate  of  the  gum  with  equally  thin  plates  of  elastic  wood.  The 
veneering  is  laid  upon  both  sides,  and  then  it  is  pressed  into  form  in 
moulds.  The  elasticity  of  the  wood,  together  with  the  plasticity  of 
the  gum,  enables  the  surgeon  to  change  its  form  somewhat  at  pleasure, 
by  dipping  it  into  hot  water.  ,  Its  form  cannot,  however,  be  changed 
to  any  great  extent^  and  by  frequent  immersion  in  hot  water  the  ve- 
neering is  apt  to  loosen  from  the  gutta  percha.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
most  excellent  splint,  and  in  very  many  respects  it  is  superior  to  any 
of  the  carved  wooden  splints  which  we  have  ever  seen. 
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Fig.  10.  The  moulding  tablet  of  Alfred  Smee, 

composed  of  gum  Arabic  and  whiting, 
spread  upon  cloth/  has  nothing  special 
to  recommend  it,  any  more  than  the 
cloth  splints,  hardened  with  the  whites 
of  eggs  and  flour,  used  by  Larrey.' 
Starch  and  alum,  glue,  pitch,  and  vari- 
ous other  materials  of  a  similar  character 
deserve  only  to  be  mentioned  as  having 
been  occasionally  employed,  but  which 
have  never  succeeded  in  securing  for 
themselves  the  confidence  of  surgeons. 

In  1834,  Seutin,  of  Brussels,  intro- 
duced the  use  of  starch  as  a  means  of 
hardening  the  bandages;  his  method  of 
using  which  is  essentially  as  follows  :  a 
dry  roller  is  first  applied  to  the  skin, 
and  then  smeared  with  starch ;  all  of 
the  bony  prominences  and  irregularities 
of  the  limb  are  filled  up  or  covered  with 
cotton  batting,  charpie,  down,  etc.;  strips 
of  pasteboard,  or  of  binders'  board, 
moistened  and  covered  also  with  starch, 
are  now  laid  alongside  the  limb,  over 
which  again  are  turned  in  succession 
one,  two,  or  three  layers  of  the  starched 
roller;  the  number  of  rollers  and  the 
thickness  of  the  pasteboard  being  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  limb 
or  to  the  required  strength  of  the  splint.  The  whole  is  completed  by- 
starching  the  outside  of  the  last  bandage. 

This  dressing  will  generally  become  dry  within  from  thirty  to  forty- 
hours;  which  process  may  be  expedited  by  exposing  its  sides  as  much' 
as  possible  to  the  air,  or  by  the  application  of  artificial  heat  with  bags 
of  dry  sand,  or  with  hot  bricks.  As  a  temporary  support  until  the 
drying  is  completed,  some  surgeons  lay  upon  each  side  of  the  limb 
additional  splints,  securing  them  in  place  with  tapes. 

As  soon  as  the  bandages  are  dry,  they  are  to  be  cut  along  the  front 
to  a  sufficient  extent  to  permit  of  an  examination  of  the  limb,  and  then 
closed  with  an  additional  roller.  For  the  purpose  of  opening  the 
bandages  both  at  this  period  and  subsequently,  Seutin  uses  a  pair  of 
strong  scissors  or  pliers,  such  as  are  represent^  in  Fig.  11. 

On  the  third  or  fourth  day,  or  as  soon  as  the  subsidence  of  the  swell- 
ing may  render  it  necessary,  the  bandages  should  be  cut  open  through 
their  whole  extent,  the  edges  pared  off  and  brought  together  again 
snugly  with  an  additional  roller. 

>  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  220,  May,  1840;  from  London  Lancet, 
Jan.  25,  1840. 

2  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  il.  p.  216,  May,  1828  ;  from  Journal  des  Progers, 
vol.  iv. 


Srarch  bandai^s,  applied  for  a  broken 
thigh. 
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86Qtia*s  plien. 

Erichsen,  who  uses  the  starch  bandage  in  all  fractures  and  from  the 
first  day,  advises  that  the  limb  shall  be  completely  enveloped  with 
cotton  wadding  before  the  first  roller  is  applied ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  apply  the  first  roller  dry. 

Velpeau  prefers  dextrine  (*'  British  gum"),  a  kind  of  glue  or  jelly 
obtained  by  the  continued  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  upon  starch 
at  the  boiling  point.  It  is  prepared  for  use  by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol 
or  tincture  of  camphor,  or  camphorated  brandy,  until  it  has  acquired 
about  the  consistence  of  honey;  at  this  point  hot  water  should  be 
added,  reducing  its  consistence  to  that  of  thin  treacle,  when,  after  one 
or  two  minutes'  shaking,  it  is  ready  for  application.  According  to  F. 
D'Arcet,  the  proportions  most  favorable  to  the  drying  and  solidifying 
of  the  apparatus  are,  one  hundred  parts  of  dextrine,  sixty  of  cam- 
phorated brandy,  and  fifty  of  water.  Malgaigne,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  this  observation  of  D'Arcet,  says,  also,  in  a  note,  "  as  regards 
dextrine,  an  important  point  was  recently  brought  practically  under 
my  notice,  viz.,  that  as  sold  in  the  shops,  it  is  often  unfit  for  making 
an  agglutinative  mixture;  it  forms  lumps  with  alcohol,  as  starch  does 
with  cold  water,  without  cohering ;  and  twice  in  succession  I  have 
been  obliged  to  change  the  supply  at  the  Hdpital  Saint  Antoine.  The 
dextrine  thus  deteriorated  is  whiter  and  less  saccharine ;  it  crepitates 
more  in  the  fingers;  and  on  pouring  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine 
into  the  solution,  there  is  produced  a  violet  tint,  indicating  the  pre- 
sence of  fecula;  while  true  dextrine,  treated  with  iodine,  gives  a 
vinous  red,  or  the  color  of  onion-peel." 

Velpeau  soaks  his  bandages  with  the  dextrine  before  applying 
them,  but,  like  Seutin,  he  applies  his  first  roller  dry.  He  uses  but  one 
bandage,  which  he  carries  first  from  below  upwards,  and  then  from 
above  downwards;  and  he  rarely  thinks  it  necessary  to  employ  the 
pasteboard  as  a  collateral  support. 

For  myself,  I  am  quite  as  much  in  the  habit  of  using  wheat  flour 
paste  as  either  starch  or  dextrine,  and,  if  properly  made,  it  dries  about 
as  quickly  as  the  starch,  and  is  equally  as  firm. 

Whatever  material  is  used  in  the  construction  of  what  is  now  usually 
termed  the  "  immovable  apparatus,"  or,  as  Seutin  has  more  lately  called 
it,  the  "  movable  immovable  apparatus"  ("  movo-amobile"),  in  reference 
to  his  practice  of  opening  it  at  an  early  period,  it  is  still  the  same 
apparatus  in  efiect,  and  is  liable  to  the  same  judgment — a  judgment 
which  we  shall  find  it  very  diflScult  to  declare,  since,  from  the  day  in 
which  this  practice  was  first  recommended  by  Seutin,  to  the  present 
moment,  it  has  been  constantly  experiencing  the  most  extraordinary 
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vicissitudes  ia  the  public  favor.  At  one  time,  and  by  the  most  ex- 
perienced surgeons,  extolled  as  a  method  unequalled  in  its  simplicity, 
efficiency,  and  safety;  and  at  another,  and  by  surgeons  of  equal  expe- 
rience, denounced  as  eminently  lacking  in  all  of  the  true  essentials  of 
an  apparatus  for  broken  limbs.  These  conflicting  opinions,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  reconcile,  have  nevertheless  some  foundation  in  truth. 
The  immovable  apparatus,  of  whatever  materials  constructed,  is  under 
some  circumstances  a  very  simple,  safe,  and  efficient  dressing,  while 
under  other  circumstances  it  is,  as  we  think,  eminently  unsafe  and 
inefficient.  Thus,  in  all  of  those  fractures  which  are  accompanied 
with  such  injury  to  the  soft  parts  as  to  render  subsequent  inflamma- 
tion inevitable  or  probable,  this  form  of  dressing  exposes  to  conges- 
tion, strangulation,  and  gangrene.  Whatever  its  advocates  may  say- 
to  the  contrary,  the  simple  fact  is  before  us,  that  the  number  of  acci- 
dents resulting  from  this  practice  is  out  of  all  proportion  with  any- 
other  yet  introduced.  I  have  met  with  them  myself  in  all  parts  of 
my  own  country,  and  the  journals  abound  with  records  of  disasters 
from  this  source.*  Nor  is  it  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  statement,  that, 
with  proper  care  and  prudence,  such  accidents  may  be  avoided.  We 
think  they  could  not  always  be  avoided.  But  admitting  that  they 
could,  it  is  still  undeniable  that  in  certain  cases  the  immovable  appa- 
ratus demands  extraordinary  attention ;  and  what  is  the  need  of  multi- 
plying our  cares  when  already  they  are  more  than  sufficient?  Many 
circumstances,  over  which  he  has  no  control,  ma^  prevent  the  surgeon 
from  giving  to  the  limb  the  full  amount  of  attention  which  is  required; 
and  for  this  reason  that  apparatus  is  the  best  which,  whilst  it  answers 
the  indications  equally  well,  exacts  the  least  amount  of  skill  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon. 

Fig.  12. 


Opening  of  the  apparatas  with  Sentin's  pliera. 

Immovable  dressings  are  not  only  liable  to  become  too  tight  as  the 
swelling  augments,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  surgeon  may  omit  to 
notice  that  as  the  swelling  has  subsided  it  has  become  loose.  Portions 
of  the  limb  may  vesicate,  ulcerate,  or  even  slough,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  surgeon.    If,  however,  the  bandages  are  frequently  opened, 

»  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Bci.,  vol.  xxv.  p.  460,  Feb.  1840  ;  also  vol.  xxxi.  p.  212. 
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and  all  the  proper  precautions  are  taken,  it  is  possible  that  these  acci- 
dents may  also  be  avoided ;  but  unfortunately  experience  has  shown 
that  they  have  not  been  avoided  in  too  many  instances. 

The  cases,  then,  to  which  this  apparatus  seems  to  be  adapted,  are  a 
few  examples  of  transverse  or  serrated  fractures  in  which  the  bones 
have  not  become  displaced,  and  in  which  little  or  no  swelling  is  anti- 
cipated ;  and  certain  fractures  which  were  origi- 
nally more  complicated,  but  in  which  a  partial 
union,  and  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation, 
have  reduced  them  to  a  more  simple  condition; 
and  especially  is  it  adapted  to  cases  of  delayed 
union.  If  now  the  dressings  are  applied  care- 
fully, the  bandage  being  only  moderately  tight; 
and  a  portion  of  the  extremity  of  the  limb  is 
left  uncovered  so  that  we  may  observe  con- 
stantly its  condition,  and  at  proper  intervals  the 
apparatus  is  opened  completely,  in  order  that 
we  may  subject  the  whole  limb  to  a  thorough 
examination;  in  such  cases  as  we  have  now 
indicated,  and  with  such  precautions,  we  admit 
that  the  "apparatus  immobile"  constitutes  an 
invaluable  surgical  appliance,  and  one  of  which 
no  surgeon  can  well  afford  to  be  deprived. 

I  have  even  met  with  examples  of  compound 
fractures  in  which  it  has  seemed  proper  to  ap- 
ply this  dressing;  and  especially  when  a  suffi- 
cient time  had  elapsed  to  render  it  probable  that 
there  would  be  no  sudden  accession  of  swelling 
in  the  limb.  In  such  cases  I  have  preferred 
generally  to  lay  the  several  turns  of  the  roller 
directly  over  the  suppurating  wound  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  no  wound  existed,  and  to  make  a  valvular  opening, 
or  window,  with  the  scissors  on  the  following  day,  in  order  to  allow 
the  matter  to  escape,  after  which  the  valve  may  be  laid  down  and 
stitched,  or  the  piece  may  be  removed  entirely,  and  a  new  piece  of 
bandage  drawn  closely  around  the  limb  at  this  point.  This  may  be 
repeated  once  or  twice  daily.  If  an  opening  is  left  by  the  roller, 
and  no  additional  bandage  is  laid  over  it,  the  margins  of  the  wound 
soon  become  oedematous  and  protrude,  making  an  ugly-looking  and 
ill-conditioned  sore. 

Plaster  of  Paris  moulds,  employed  occasionally  from  a  very  early 
period,  and  more  lately  recommended  by  Hendriksz,  Hubenthal,  Keyl, 
and  Bieffenbach,  are  not  entitled  to  serious  consideration.  Heavy  stone 
coffins^  they  might  serve  well  enough  the  purposes  of  interment,  but 
they  are  wholly  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  a  splint. 

Plaster  of  Paris  has,  however,  been  of  late  employed  in  another 
form,  and  in  relation  to  which  our  judgment  must  be  much  more 
favorable.  I  allude  to  the  so-called  "  plaster  of  Paris  bandages."  which 
were  first  introduced  to  notice  by  Mathiesen  and  Van  der  Loo,  of 
Holland,  but  the  value  of  which  has  been  more  especially  brought  to 
6 


"Apparatni  immobile"  ap- 
plied over  a  eompoand  frac- 
ture. 
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notice  by  Prof.  Nicholas  PirogoflF,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Svrgeon-in-chief 
at  Sebastopol;  during  the  Crimean  war. 

At  Bellevue,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  plaster  of  Paris 
bandages  have  been  used  quite  extensively,  and,  after  a  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  results  in  my  own  wards  and  in  the  wards  of  my 
colleagues,  I  find  no  occasion  to  recall  anything  I  have  said  of  this,  as 
one  form  of  the  immovable  apparatus,  in  the  preceding  pages ;  the 
dangers  have  not  been  overestimated,  yet  I  must  say  that  in  fractures 
of  the  leg,  whether  simple  or  compound,  when  great  care  is  exer- 
cised in  the  management  of  the  case,  it  is  in  several  respects  superior 
to  any  other  form  of  dressing.  I  shall  describe  the  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  leg  to  which  it  is  applicable  more  particularly  when  speaking 
of  these  fractures.  I  am  not  at  present,  however,  prepared  to  speak 
of  it  so  favorably  in  the  fractures  of  any  other  long  bones. 

The  manner  of  using  gvpsum  bandages  generally  preferred  at 
Bellevue  Hospital,  may  be  thus  briefly  described.  Thin,  rather  coarse 
unglazed  cotton  cloth,  torn  into  strips,  is  laid  upon  a  table  and  the 
dry  plaster  rubbed  into  it  until  its  meshes  are  full.  It  is  then  rolled 
and  made  ready  for  use  by  immersing  it  a  few  minutes  in  hot  water. 
The  limb,  being  held  in  a  proper  position,  is  first  inclosed  in  soft  dry 
flannel  cloth,  and  the  rollers  are  then  applied.  In  most  cases  two  or 
three  thicknesses  of  bandage  are  found  to  be  sufficient. 

Another  method  of  using  the  gysum  bandages  is  as  follows:  A  dry 
roller  is  first  applied  to  the  limb,  or  it  may  be  covered  with  a  single 
pi^ce  of  cloth  of  any  kind,  and  the  irregularities  are  filled  up  and  pro* 
tected  with  cotton-wool,  the  same  as  we  have  directed  when  about  to 
apply  the  starch  bandage.  The  remaining  dressings  being  now  at 
hand  and  ready  for  use,  we  proceed  to  mix  the  plaster.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  must  select  the  fine,  fresh,  well-dried,  white  powder.  The 
gray  does  not  solidify  well,  nor  that  which  has  been  a  long  time 
ground,  or  is  moist.  The  proportions  of  water  and  plaster  usually- 
required  are  about  equal  parte  by  weight.  For  the  thigh  it  may  re- 
quire, perhaps,  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  plaster,  and  for  the  leg  or  arm 
much  less.  It  is  probably  a  better  rule  to  direct  the  gypsum  to  be 
added  to  the  water  until  it  is  of  about  the  consistence  of  cream.  The 
water  should  be  cold  and  the  gypsum  thrown  in  not  too  rapidly,  at 
least  not  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  thoroughly  mixed,  otherwise  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  determine  precisely  its  consistence.  If,  while  ap- 
plying the  paste,  it  begins  to  harden  in  the  bowl,  we  must  not  add  more 
water,  as  this  will  again  interfere  with  its  final  solidification  upon  the 
limb.  It  must  be  thrown  away  and  some  fresh  immediately  prepared  ; 
or  the  crystallization  may  be  retarded  by  throwing  in  a  few  drops  of 
carpenters'  glue,  or  a  little  starch  or  dextrine ;  but  the  plaster  is  apt 
to  be  brittle  after  the  addition  of  these  articles.  The  solidification 
may  be  hastened  by  adding  a  little  salt  to  the  water.  When  the 
plaster  is  good,  and  it  is  properly  mixed,  we  may  allow  ourselves  from 
five  to  eight  minutes  in  the  application.  A  large  paint-brush  is  the 
most  convenient  thing  for  spreading  it,  but  the  hands  will  do  very 
well  in  an  emergency. 

Everything  being  ready,  the  limb  is  to  be  seized  by  assistants  at 
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both  of  its  extremities  and  held  in  a  position  of  steady  extension  until 
the  dressing  is  completed,  and  for  one  or  two  minutes  longer,  or  until 
the  plaster  is  bard.  It  will  be  sufficiently  hard  to  support  itself,  even 
when  the  dressings  are  quite  moist.  The  surgeon  then  proceeds  to  lay 
a  long  piece  of  linen — old  sack  will  answer  as  well  as  any — folded 
three  or  four  times,  and  saturated  with  the  paste,  parallel  to  the  two 
sides  of  the  limb,  around  which  are  to  be  immediately  placed,  horizon- 
tally and  at  several  points,  short  and  wide  strips  of  the  same  material. 
These  latter  are  intended  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  apparatus,  and 
to  bind  on  the  side  strips.  Finally,  the  whole  may  be  painted  with 
the  solution.  It  is  very  well,  however,  not  to  cover  the  front  of  the 
limb,  or  a  narrow  strip  somewhere  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  limb, 
with  the  plaster,  as  this  will  not  diminish  materially  its  strength,  and 
it  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  open  it  more  easily  with  the  scissors. 
Pirogoff  accomplishes  the  same  purpose  by  laying  a  piece  of  narrow 
tape,  soaked  in  oil,  along  the  line  through  which  he  wishes  to  make 
the  section  of  the  splint.' 

At  Bellevue  Hospital  we  also  occasionally  apply  the  plaster  of  Paris 
by  a  method  whi<ih  is  very  simple.  The  limb  being  carefully  shaven, 
is  enveloped  with  one  single  sheet  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  which  is 
previously  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  plaster. 

Dr.  E.  Harris,  of  this  city,  has  ascertained  that  by  mixing  the  plaster 
in  the  following  proportions  the  weight  will  be  considerably  dimin- 
ished, namely,  water  100  parts  by  weight,  gypsum  75  parts,  clear- 
boiled  starch  2  parts.  By  this  method  the  process  of  crystallization 
is  retarded,  and  all  the  water,  except  about  twenty  per  cent.,  is  per- 
mitted to  escape.  For  the  use  of  the  surgeons  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  the 
Sanitary  Commission  furnished  the  plaster  in  tin  cans  hermetically 
sealed.' 

Professor  B.  W.  Dudley,  of  Lexington  Ky.,  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful surgeons  in  this  country,  but  especially  distinguished  as  a  lithoto- 
mist,  for  many  years  employed  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  nothing 
bat  a  roller,  regarding  both  side-splints  and  extending  apparatus  as 
not  only  useless,  but  absolutely  pernicious.^  This  practice,  which 
seems  to  have  originated  with  Badley,  of  England,  has  not  found, 
hitherto,  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  many  imitators. 

Still  more  unscientific  and  irrational  was  the  practice  of  Jobert, 
of  Paris,  who  employed  neither  side-splints  nor  bandages,  but  only 
extension,  in  the  treatment  of  all,  or  of  nearly  all  fractures  of  the  long 
bones.  The  side  or  coaptation  splints  bring  the  fragments  into  more 
complete  apposition,  and  secure  a  more  prompt  and  certain  union. 
They  ough^  therefore,  never  to  be  omitted,  unless  the  condition  of  the 
limb  precludes  their  application. 

As  to  the  question  of  permanent  extension  in  fractures,  and  the 

*  Weber  on  Plaster  of  Paris  Bandage,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  May,  1856,  p.  341. 

*  Practical  Lectures  on  Military  Surgery,  by  Isidor  Gliick,  of  New  York,  chief 
surgeon  to  tbe  Hungarian  (Vilmofl)  HuBsars,  &c.  &c.,  during  tbe  late  war  in  Hun- 
gary. Amer.  Med.  Monthly,  Dec.  1855,  p.  449,  &c.,  vol.  iy.  New  York  Med. 
Times,  Dec  7,  1861. 

*  Dudley,  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  vol.  iil.,  1850,  p.  849. 
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means  by  which  it  may  be  most  effectually  accomplished,  nothing 
need  be  said  at  this  time,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  only  to  the  fractures 
of  certain  bones,  and  to  certain  forms  of  fractures;  we  must  therefore 
refer  its  consideration  to  those  chapters  which  treat  of  individual 
bones. 

In  the  treatment  of  comminuted  fractures,  no  pains  ought  to  be 
spared  to  bring  the  fragments  as  nearly  as  possible  into  apposition ; 
and  if  there  exists  at  the  same  time  an  external  wound,  and  the  frag- 
ments are  small  and  loose,  they  ought  to  be  removed  carefully.  Nor, 
indeed,  should  we  be  deterred  from  the  attempt  to  remove  them  by 
finding  that  they  are  somewhat  adherent,  if  still  they  are  very  easily 
moved  about  with  the  finger. 

In  compound  fractures,  not  unfrequently  the  end  of  one  of  the  frag- 
ments protrudes  from  the  wound,  and  its  reduction  may  be  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty.  My  practice  is  usually  in  such  cases  to 
attempt  the  reduction  first,  by  simple  extension  and  counter-exten- 
sion ;  but  if  this  fails,  I  introduce  my  finger  into  the  y^ound,  and 
endeavor  to  stretch  the  skin  over  the  sharp  point  of  bone ;  or  I  make 
use  of  a  spatula  formed  from  a  piece  of  shingle,  or  of  any  suitable 
piece  of  metal  which  ma}'  be  at  hand ;  finally,  but  not  until  all  other 
expedients  have  failed,  I  enlarge  the  wound  sufficiently  to  insure  its 
return. 

There  are  some  cases,  however,  in  which  the  surgeon  may  feel 
justified  in  sawing  off  the  projecting  end;  as  when  the  periosteum  is 
completely  torn  from  it  by  its  having  penetrated  a  boot,  or  even  some- 
times when  its  extremity  is  very  sharp,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  would  prick  and  irritate  the  tissues.  In  these  cases,  also,  sur- 
geons have  proposed  to  secure  the  fragments  in  apposition  by  metallic 
ligatures  or  sutures.  In  a  few  instances  the  practice  has  been  attended 
with  success,  but  in  most  cases  the  wires  have  failed  utterly  of  their 
purpose,  and  have  only  proved  sources  of  additional  irritation. 

If  arteries  bleed  freely  and  for  a  long  time,  we  may  make  some 
effort  to  find  the  open  mouths  in  the  wound;  but  in  this  we  rarely 
succeed,  nor  is  it  prudent  always  to  tie  the  main  branch  which  supplies 
the  limb.  Fortunately,  this  bleeding,  although  at  first  profuse,  gene- 
rally ceases  in  a  few  hours  under  the  steady  ejnployment  of  cold  lotions, 
moderate  compression,  and  rest.  If  it  does  not,  the  chances  are  that 
the  case  will  call  for  amputation. 

The  rule  generally  laid  down  by  surgeons,  that  We  should  at  once 
close  the  wound  in  compound  fractures,  with  sutures  and  adhesive 
straps  if  necessary,  or  with  bandages,  is  far  too  absolute.  This  prac- 
tice will  do  when  there  is  no  great  contusion  or  extravasation  of  blood; 
but  if  blood  is  flowing,  it  is  much  better  to  leave  the  wound  open,  so 
as  to  permit  it  to  escape  freely ;  and  if  the  severity  of  the  injury  war- 
rants the  supposition  that  much  inflammation  is  to  ensue,  the  danger 
of  gangrene  is  greatly  lessened  by  thus  allowing  the  opening  to  remain 
as  a  channel  of  exit  for  the  inflammatory  effusions. 

It  has,  however,  been  claimed  of  late  by  Mr.  Lister,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  by  many  others  who  have  adopted  his  practice,  that  by  the  use 
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of  carbolic  acid  in  the  manner  which  will  presently  be  described,  we 
maj  again  return  safely  to  the  old  practice  of  closing  at  once  all 
wounds  connected  with  fractures,  without  regard  to  the  degree  of 
contusion,  laceration,  or  comminution ;  indeed,  it  is  affirmed  that  by 
the  adoption  of  this  method  of  treatment  we  may  avoid  suppuration 
and  its  consequences  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  Mr.  Lister  that  suppuration  is  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of 
certain  germs  which  constantly  float  in  the  air,  and  which  carbolic 
acid  is  fully  able  to  destroy.  Every  possible  precaution  is  therefore 
taken  to  exclude  the  air,  and  to  disinfect  that  which  is  uoavoidably 
brought  in  contact  with  the  wound.  The  interior  of  the  fresh  wound 
is  fully  injected  with  carbolic  acid  of  the  strength  of  one  part  of  car- 
bolic acid  to  twenty  of  water ;  nor  does  he  hesitate  to  throw  this  into 
wounds  communicating  with  joints.  The  fluid  being  afterwards 
carefully  expressed,  the  surface  of  the  wound  is  covered  first  by  the 
"protective,"  which  is  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of 
a  mixture  composed  of  one  part  of  dextrine,  two  of  powdered  starch, 
and  sixteen *of  a  cold  solution  of  carbolic  acid ;  the  latter  being  of  the 
same  strength  as  the  solution  employed  for  injecting  the  wound. 
Over  this  Mr.  Lister's  lac  plaster  is  applied,  surrounding  the  entire 
limb  and  extending  several  inches  above  and  below  the  wound.  Dr. 
A.  B.  Strachan,  of  this  city,  who  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  me 
with  these  details,  taken  from  his  own  notes  as  they  were  made  under 
Mr.  Lister's  instructions,  is  unable  to  give  me  the  formula  for  the  lac 
plaster.  At  Bellevue  we  use  a  lac  composed  of  gum  shellac  three 
parts,  and  carbolic  acid  crystals  one  part;  the  shellac  being  stirred 
in  gradually  while  the  crystals  are  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point. 

The  subsequent  dressings  must  be  made  as  often  as  the  character 
and  amount  of  the  discharge  may  seem  to  require ;  but  at  each  dress- 
ing care  must  be  taken  not  to  admit  the  air  to  the  surface  of  the 
wound;  and  for  this  purpose  Mr.  Lister  conducts  the  changes  in  the 
dressings  under  a  stream  of  the  watery  solution  of  the  carbolic  acid, 
which  is  continually  playing  upon  the  part. 

Many  years  since.  Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton  introduced  into  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  what  has  since  been  called  the/'  bran  dressing"  for  the 
treatment  of  compound  fractures  of  the  leg ;  the  limb  being  made  to 
repose  in  a  box  filled  with  this  material.*  I  have  used  .it  very  fre- 
quently in  Bellevue  and  in  other  hospitals,  and  can  speak  of  it  as 
possessing  many  qualities  of  excellence,  especially  as  a  summer  dress- 
ing. The  particular  mode  of  using  this  apparatus  I  shall  describe 
more  minutely  when  treating  of  fractures  of  the  leg. 

The  treatment  of  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  of  the  later  accidents, 
such  as  suppuration,  oedema,  gangrene,  tetanus,  &c.,  must  be  left  mainly 
to  the  good  judgment  of  the  surgeon.  Gentle  manipulation,  uniform 
support,  rest,  and  sometimes  cooling  lotions  constitute  the  most  impor- 
tant means  by  which  inflammation  is  to  be  controlled.    Bleeding  is 

*  Paper  on  Bran  Dressing,  by  Reynell  Coates,  of  Philadelphia.  Amer.  Joum. 
Med.  8ci.,  April,  1842,  p.  515 ;  from  the  Med.  Examiner,  Nos.  0  and  11,  vol.  i., 
Ktfw  Series. 
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rarely  necessary,  and  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  it  might  prove 
injurious  by  lowering  too  much  the  vital  forces,  which  need  to  be 
husbanded  in  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  process  of  repair  and  of 
the  long  and  exhausting  confinement.  Cathartics  should  also  be 
administered  cautiously  for  the  same  reason,  and  because  they  are 
liable,  especially  in  fractures  of  the  lower  extremities,  to  occasion  a 
serious  disturbance  of  the  limb. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

DELAYED  UNION,  FIBROUS  UNION,  AND  NON-UNION  OF  BROKEN 

BONES.» 

Most  surgical  writers  concur  in  the  statement  that  non-union  of 
broken  bones  is  an  uncommon  event.  Walker,  of  Oxford,  affirms 
that  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  fractures  which  have  come  under 
his  treatment  at  some  period  of  the  repair,  he  does  not  recollect  more 
than  six  or  eight  instances.  According  to  Lonsdale,  not  more  than 
five  or  six  cases  of  false  joint,  excepting  those  within  a  capsule,  have 
occurred  out  of  nearly  four  thousand  fractures  treated  at  the  Middle- 
sex Hospital,  In  a  table  of  867  cases,  collected  and  arranged  by  W. 
W.  Morland,  from  the  books  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
extending  through  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  only  one  example  of 
false  joint  is  recorded ;  but  as  only  seventy-four  days  had  elapsed 
when  this  patient  was  discharged,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  might 
not  have  proved  to  be  a  case  of  delayed  union  simply.'  In  946  cases 
of  recent  fracture  treated  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  between  the 
years  1830  and  1840,  there  was  no  instance  of  false  union.'  Sir  Stephen 
Hammick,  Mr.  Listen,  and  Malgaigne  affirm  also  the  infrequency  of 
these  accidents  in  the  cases  which  have  come  under  their  personal 
treatment.  I  have  myself  seen  a  large  number  of  examples  of  non- 
union, but  in  not  one  of  my  own  patients,  whether  in  hospital  or 
private  practice,  except,  in  cases  involving  joints,  has  the  bone  re- 
fused finally  to  unite;  and  my  opinion  is,  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  fractures  everywhere,  these  cases  are  very  rare,  perhaps 
not  in  a  larger  proportion  than  one  in  five  hundred. 

The  humerus  and  femur  would  appear  to  be  the  bones  most  liable 
to  non-union,  as  shown  by  Norris's  statistics ;  in  which  forty-eight  be- 
longed to  the  humerus,  forty-eight  to  the  femur,  thirty-three  to  the  leg, 

1  I  shall  in  this  chapter  avail  myself  freely  of  the  labors  of  George  W.  Norris,  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  paper,  entitled  **  On  the  Occurrence  of  Non-union  after  Frac- 
tured, its  Causes  and  Treatment,*^  published  in  the  ATneriean  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences  for  Jan.  1842,  constitutes  the  most  complete  and  reliable  monograph  upon 
this  subject  contained  in  any  language. 

s  Address  on  Fractures,  by  A.  L.  Pierson,  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Med. 
Soc,  May  27,  1840. 

*  Norris,  loc.  cit. 
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nineteen  to  the  forearm,  and  two  to  the  jaw.    In  my  own  experience, 
I  bare  found  the  humerus  ununited  muoh  more  often  than  the  femur. 

Bdrard  has  shown  that  in  the  growth  of  the  long  bones  the  period 
at  which  the  epiphyses  are  united  to  the  diaphyses  depends  upon  the 
direction  of  the  nutritive  artery ;  for  example,  "  it  is  found  that  in  the 
humerus,  where  the  direction  of  this  vessel  is  from  above  downwards, 
consolidation  takes  place  soonest  at  its  inferior  extremity.  In  the  fore- 
arm, the  course  of  the  nutrient  vessels  is  from  below  upwards,  and 
here  consolidation  of  the  epiphyses  is  found  to  occur  at  the  elbow 
sooner  than  at  the  wrist.  In  the  inferior  members,  on  the  contrary, 
the  epiphyses  composing  the  knee  are  the  last  which  become  firm, 
because  in  the  femur  the  nutritious  artery  runs  upwards,  and  in  the 
bones  of  the  leg  it  courses  from  above  downwards."  A  knowledge  of 
these  facts  led  Gu^retin  to  inquire  into  the  influence  of  these  arteries 
upon  the  consolidation  of  fractures ;  and  the  cases  collected  by  him 
did  indeed  seem  to  show  a  positive  relation  between  the  direction  of 
the  artery  and  the  anion  of  the  bone ;  that  is  to  say,  the  examples  of 
non-union  were  chiefly  found  where  the  fracture  had  taken  place  on 
that  side  of  the  nutritious  foramen  from  which  the  artery  entered,  as 
if  to  imply  that  the  non-union  was  in  some  measure  due  to  the  imper- 
fect nutrition  of  this  extremity  of  the  bone.  In  thirty-five  cases  of 
non-union  analyzed  by  Gudretin,  ten  belonged  to  that  portion  of  the 
bone  which  was  traversed  by  the  artery,  and  twenty-five  to  the  other 
portion.  But  an  analysis  of  forty -one  cases,  made  by  Norris,  does  not 
aeem  to  confirm  this  observation  of  Gu^retin,  since  twenty-seven  were 
in  the  direction  of  the  nutritious  arteries,  and  only  fourteen  in  the 
opposite  portion,  or  in  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  less  nourished. 

Another  observation,  made  by  Curling,  that  in  fractures  of  the  long 
bones  the  portion  below  the  entrance  of  the  nutrient  artery,  or  on  that 
side  of  the  nutrient  foramen  towards  which  the  blood  flows,  being 
defrauded  of  its  proper  supply,  is  subjected  to  a  species  of  atrophy, 
presenting  a  larger  medullary  canal,  with  thinner  walls,  and  a  spongy 
tissue  less  dense,  also  needs  confirmation.  Malgaigne  has  not  noticed 
this  fact  in  any  of  the  specimens  contained  in  the  public  museums  of 
Paris;  and  we  do  not  know  that  any  other  writer  has  made  the  ques- 
tion a  subject  of  especial  inquiry. 

According  to  Norris,  there  are  four  principal  kinds  of  false  joint : — 

In  the  first,  the  bones  are  united  and  completely  enveloped  in  a  car- 
tilaginous mass  or  callous  tumor,  but,  in  consequence  of  some  retarda- 
tion in  the  process,  bony  matter  is  not  deposited,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
it  wants  solidity,  the  part  continuing  easily  movable.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  a  proper  example  of  delayed  union,  as  distinguished  from 
complete  non-union,  or  false  joint. 

In  the  second,  there  is  entire  want  of  union  of  any  sort  between 
the  fragments,  the  ends  of  which  seem  to  be  diminished  in  size  and 
extremely  movable  beneath  the  integuments.  The  limb  in  these  cases 
is  found  wasted  and  powerless. 

In  the  third  and  most  common  class,  the  medullary  canal  is  oblite- 
rated in  both  fragments,  and  the  ends  are  more  or  less  absorbed, 
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rounded,  and  covered;  in  part  or  in  whole,  with  a  dense  tissue  resem- 
bling the  periosteum.    A  connection  also  exists  between  the  opposing 

fragments  in  the  form  of  strong  liga- 
Fig.  14.  mentous  or  fibro-ligamentous  bands, 

which,  if  of  any  length,  are  quite 
flexible,  and  allow  of  considerable 

01  _*  1     .*  J  u  1.        *     v   ^  motion  at  the  seat  of  fracture. 

In  the  fourth,  "a  dense  capsule 
without  opening  of  any  kind,  containing  a  fluid  similar  to  synovia,  and 
resembling  closely  the  complete  ligaments,  is  found."  In  these  cases 
the  points  of  the  bony  fragments  corresponding  to  each  other  are 
rounded,  smooth,  and  polished,  in  some  instances  eburnated,  and  ia 
others  covered  with  points  or  even  thin  plates  of  cartilage,  and  a 
membrane  closely  resembling  the  synovial  of  the  natural  articulation. 
It  is  in  this  kind  of  cases,  Norris  remarks,  that  the  member  affected 
may  still  be  of  use  to  the  patient,  the  fragments  being  so  firmly  held 
together  as  to  be  displaced  only  upon  the  application  of  considerable 
force. 

The  existence  of  these  newly-formed  joints,  or  true  diarthroses, 
has  been  called  in  question  by  Boyer,  Hewson,  Chelius,^  and  others ; 
but  the  observations  of  Sylvestre,  Brodie,  Bedard,  Home,  Howship, 
Otto,  Kuhnholtz,  Houston,  Cooper,  Langenbeck,  and  Breschet  prove 
that  such  examples  are  occasionally  found.*  \1  have  myself  met  with 
several  examples. 

A  case  is  reported  as  having  occurred  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  ia 
which  a  young  man,  ast.  18,  broke  his  humerus  near  its  middle.  Before 
union  had  been  completed  it  was  accidentally  refractured,  and  from 
this  time  the  fragments  showed  no  disposition  to  unite;  on  the  con- 
trary, a  gradual  process  of  absorption  took  place,  until  at  length  the 
whole  of  the  humerus  disappeared ;  and  that,  too,  "  without  any  open 
ulcer."  Eighteen  years  later  he  was  perfectly  well,  and  the  arm  was 
strong  and  useful,  but  no  portion  of  the  bone  had  been  reproduced.* 

Norris  is  a  disciple  of  Dupuytren,  and  accepts  his  doctrine  of  the 
formation  of  callus,  without  reservation ;  consequently  he  finds  no  ne- 
cessity for  but  one  form  of  delayed  union,  namely,  that  which  we  have 
described  as  belonging  to  the  first  class.  In  all  of  this  class  he  assumes 
the  existence  of  a  cartilaginous  ring  or  ferrule j  but  we  think  the  error 
of  this  exclusive  theory  has  been  suflSoiently  shown  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Paget  and  others,  and  we  should  be  warranted  therefore  in 
afiirming  the  existence  of  as  many  varieties  of  delayed  union  as  there 
are  varieties  in  the  manner  and  position  of  the  deposit  of  callus,  even 

«  Malad.  Chirurg.,  t.  iii.  p.  103,  Paris,  1881 ;  North  Amer.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Joum.,  No.  ix.  p.  7,  1828 ;  Trait,  de  Chir.,  trad,  par  Figii4,  p.  150, 1886.  (Norris, 
loc.  cit.) 

>  Nouvelles  dela  R^pub.  des  Lettres  de  Bayle,  p.  718, 1685 ;  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  xiii. 
p.  57, 1883 ;  Beclard,  Gen.  Anat.,  trans,  by  myward,  pp.  149, 248  ;  Transac.  Med.- 
Chir.  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  i.  p.  238, 1793 ;  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  viii.  p.  517, 1817 ;  Otto's 
Path.  Anat.,  trans,  by  South,  i.  p.  138;  Joum.  CompKSment.,  iii.  p.  291 ;  Dub. 
Med.  Joum.,  viii.  p.  498  ;  Cooper  on  Prac.  and  Disloc,  fourth  London  ed.,  p.  508  ; 
Recherch.  sur  les  Formation  du  Cal,  1819,  p.  34.     (Norris,  loc.  cit.) 

>  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  July  11,  1868,  p.  868. 
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if  their  actual  existence  had  not  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  by 
dissections. 

The  causes  of  delayed  union  and  of  non-union  are  either  constitu- 
tional or  local. 

The  constitutional  causes  are  chiefly  those  conditions  of  the  general 
system  which  manifest  themselves  by  anaamia,  debility,  or  some  pecu- 
liar dyscrasy. 

Sanson^  Beulae,  Condie,^  and  many  others  have  mentioned  cases  in 
which  the  existence  of  syphilis  in  the  system  has  seemed  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  callus;  but,  on  the  other  band,  Lagneau  and  Oppen- 
heim*  incline  to  the  opinion  that  syphilis  exerts  in  this  respect  but 
little  influence ;  and  even  B^rard,  who  admits  the  pertinence  of  one 
case  observed  by  Nicod,  concludes,  after  numerous  researches,  that  it 
has  been  very  rarely  shown  to  affect  the  formation  of  callus.' 

Pregnancy  and  lactation  have  been  known  to  interfere  with  the  union 
of  bones.  Werner,  Hildanus,  Wilson,  Hertodius,  Alanson,  Bard,  of 
New  York,  and  Condie,  of  Philadelphia,*  have  all  reported  examples, 
in  some  of  which  the  process  of  union  was  resumed  and  brought  to  a 
rapid  completion  so  soon  as  the  period  of  pregnancy  was  closed,  or 
when  lactation  ceased ;  but  three  cases  reported  by  Sir  Stephen  Love 
Hammick  would  seem  to  show,  what,  indeed,  other  evidences  render 
probable,  that  the  delay  was  less  due  to  the  fact  of  the  pregnancy  and 
the  lactation  than  to  the  debility  occasionally  consequent  upon  these 
conditions.' 

As  to  the  question  whether  cancer  ever  causes  a  delay  in  the  union 
of  bones,  it  may  be  said  that  where  the  fracture  arises  in  consequence 
of  a  true  cancerous  deposit  around  or  in  the  interior  of  the  bones, 
producing  absorption  of  their  tissue,  no  union  takes  place ;  but  that 
the  mere  presence  of  the  cancerous  cachexy  does  not  usually  prevent 
the  formation  of  callus. 

Scurvy,  fevers  of  a  low  type,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  fevers  of  a 
highly  inflammatory  character,  profuse  uterine  and  vaginal  discharges, 
and  rachitis,  conduce  to  the  same  result. 

The  withdrawal  of  a  habitual  stimulus,  and  especially  a  change 
from  a  good  to  a  low  diet,  or  copious  bleedings,  may  either  of  them 
delay  the  deposit  of  ossific  matter,  or  prevent  it  altogether.* 

Bonn  has  furnished  two  cases  in  which  advanced  age  seemed  to 
have  retarded  the  formation  of  callus,  but  Horner  saw  a  fracture  of  the 
humerus  in  a  woman  ninety  years  old  unite  in  five  weeks.'  I  have 
myself  noticed  a  good  many  similar  examples  in  advanced  life,  and 
it  is  now  rendered  quite  probable  that  surgeons  have  generally  over- 
estimated the  influence  of  age  upon  the  formation  of  callus. 

>  Diet,  de  M^.  et  Chir.  Prat.,  iii.  p.  493 ;  Joam.  de  M6d.  Chir.  et  Pharm.,  t.  zxy. 
p.  216.     (Norris,  loc.  dt.) 

*  £xpos6  des  symp.  de  la  mal.  Y^n.,  p.  525 ;  Oppenheim  on  False  Joints,  1837. 
(Norris,  loc.  dt.) 

»  Op.  dt.,  p.  21. 

«  Cooper's  Die,  ed.  1838,  p.  546;  Opera  Hlld.,  1681;  Wilson  on  the  Human 
Skeleton,  p.  214;  Bib.  Choiale  de  Med.,  xxiv.  p.  595;  Med.  Obs.  and  Inqairles,  4, 
1772 ;  Philoflopli.  Trans.,  xlvi.  p  397,  1750.     (Norris,  loc.  dt.) 

*  Practical  Remarks  on  Ampatations,  Fractures,  &c.,  p.  121.    (Norris,  loc.  dt.) 

*  NorriSy  loc.  dt  ^  Ibid.,  p.  29. 
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The  local  causes  are,  arrest  of  the  arterial  circalation  by  bandages, 
paralysis  or  impairment  of  the  nervous  circulation,  the  occurrence  of 
the  fracture  within  a  capsule,  obliquity  of  the  fracture,  overlapping 
of  the  fragments,  interposition  of  a  piece  of  bone,  of  a  tendon,  mus- 
cle, or  of  a  clot  of  blood,  or  separation  of  the  fragments  from  any 
cause  whatever,  erysipelas,  acute  phlegmonous  inflammation,  suppura- 
tion, necrosis,  too  much  motion,  exclusion  of  light  and  air  inducing 
local  scurvy,  wet  and  especially  cold  and  moist  dressings,  too  early 
use  of  the  limb,  &c. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  consolidation  when  it  is  simply  delayed,  we 
resort  to  all  of  those  expedients  which  are  calculated  to  invigorate 
the  general  system ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  employment  of  a  nutri- 
tious diet  and  the  use  of  mineral  or  vegetable  tonics  may  not  be  pro- 
perly omitted ;  but  in  our  experience  nothing  has  proved  so  efficient 
as  encouraging  the  patient  to  leave  his  bed  and  get  out  into  the  open 
air ;  for  which  purpose,  if  the  fracture  is  in  the  lower  extremities, 
crutches  will  be  necessary. 

As  local  means,  we  may  enumerate  first  the  removal  of  those  local 
causes  which  seem  to  have  interfered  with  the  consolidation  or  with 
the  union.  If  the  fragments  have  been  officiously  disturbed,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  impose  upon  the  limb  absolute  rest  for  a  certain  length 
of  time ;  and  the  fragments  may  be  more  closely  pressed  against  each 
other ;  in  other  cases  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  remove  the  band- 
ages, expose  the  limb  freely  to  the  light  and  air  at  least  once  or  twice 
daily,  and  to  rub  it  gently  with  the  dry  hand  or  with  some  moderately 
stimulating  oil,  so  as  to  induce  a  more  healthy  condition  of  the  soft 
parts,  and  encourage  the  natural  circulation. 

Moving  the  fragments  freely  upon  each  other,  sufficient  to  determine 
a  degree  of  excitement  in  the  adjacent  tissues,  and  upon  the  opposing 
surfaces  of  the  bones,  and  then  confining  them  during  one  or  two 
weeks  in  firm  and  well-fitting  splints,  will  sometimes  succeed  wfaea 
other  means  have  failed. 

Indeed,  I  may 'say  that  by  one  or  another  of  the  simple  methods 
now  enumerated  I  have  never  failed  sooner  or  later  to  effect  consolida- 
tion, in  recent  fractures ;  and  it  has  only  been  in  fractures  of  at  least 
four,  six,  or  eight  months'  standing  that  I  have  been  compelled  to 
resort  to  more  extreme  measures. 

As  a  means  of  combining  immobility  with  compression  and  health- 
ful exercise,  the  "apparatus  immobile,"  in  many  of  its  forms,  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted.  White,  of  Manchester,  employed  a  firm  leather  sheath 
for  the  thigh.  H.  H.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  recommends  a  more 
complex  artificial  support,  upon  which  the  limb  may  be  allowed  to 
rest  while  in  the  act  of  progression.^  With  some  surgeons,  the 
object  of  allowing  the  patient  to  walk  in  fractures  of  the  thigh  or 
leg  is  chiefiy  to  excite  in  the  tissues  adjacent  to  the  seat  of  fracture 
some  degree  of  inflammatory  action,  but  which,  as  the  result  in  one 
of  White's  patients  has  sufficiently  shown,  may  be  carried  too  far,  and 
even  determine  a  suppuration. 

>  H.  H.  Smith,  Amer.  Joom.  Med.  Sd.,  Jan.  1855. 
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Dr.  E.  R.  Hudson,  artificial-limb  maker,  of  New  York,  has  applied 
in  similar  cases,  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  an  apparatus 
of  his  own  construction,  made  of  wil- 
low, and  secured  in  place  by  leather 
straps.  In  case  the  purpose  of  the 
apparatus  is  to  encourage  bony  union, 
DO  motion,  is  allowed  at  the  knee-joint 

Blisters,  mustard  cataplasms,  the 
tincture  of  iodine,^  caustics,'  &c., 
applied  externally  over  the  seat  of 
fracture,  can  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  increase  moderately  the  congestion 
of  the  tissues,  and  in  so  far  they  may 
aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  bony 
union;  but  in  this  respect  they  are 
inferior  to  the  violent  twistings,  flex- 
ions, and  rubbings  of  the  broken  ends 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

Electricity  was  first  employed  by 
Mr.  Birch,  of  London,  bat  Dr.  Mott 
obtained  no  effect  from  it  in  two  oases 
where  he  seems  to  have  given  it  a  fair 
trial.'  Lente,  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, has  furnished  an  account  of  three 
cases  treated  in  that  institution  by 
electricity  in  connection  with  acu- 
poncturation ;  the  mode  of  using 
which  was  to  pass  a  needle  down  to 
the  periosteum  on  each  side  of  the 
bone,  and  to  attach  the  poles  of  the 
battery  to  these  opposite  points. 
Lente  thinks  that  electricity  employ- 
ed in  this  way  is  much  more  efficient 
than  when  the  poles  are  merely  applied  to  the  surface.  He  informs 
us  also  that  other  cases  than  these  now  reported  have  been  treated 
successfully  in  this  hospital  by  means  of  electricity.^ 

Mercury  will  no  doubt  prove  serviceable  occasionally  by  virtue  of 
its  powers  as  an  anti-syphilitic,  but  its  beneficial  influence  in  other 
cases  is  far  from  having  been  established. 

The  seton  is  said  to  have  been  first  suggested  by  Winslow,  in 
1787 ;  but,  what  is  of  much  more  consequence,  the  credit  of  its  first 
BQccessful  application  and  its  general  introduction  into  practice  is 
due  to  Dr.  Philip  Syng  Physick,  of  Philadelphia,  by  whom  it  was 
employed  in  1802.* 


HadsoD's  splint  for  nnuDited  fActarei  of 
accompanied  with  shortening  of  the 


femur, 
limb. 


«  Hartshome,  Eclectic  Rep.,  vol.  ill.  p.  114,  1813. 

«  Willoueliby,  Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  Aug.  1884,  p.  444. 

»  Mott,  Med.  and  Surg.  Rep.,  p.  21,  p.  875. 

♦  Lente,  New  York  Journ.  Med.,  Nov.  1850,  p.  817. 

•  Phydck,  Med.  Respository  of  New  York,  vol.  i.  1804. 
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Pig.  16.  Physick  used  for  his  seton,  generally,  silk  rib- 

bon, or  French  tape ;  and  this  he  introduced  by 
means- of  a  long  seton  needle,  between  the  ends 
of  the  fragments.  He  recommended  that  the 
seton  should  remain  in  place  four  or  five  months, 
and  longer  if  necessary,  and  it  was  his  opinion 
that  the  failures  were  generally  due  to  its  being 
removed  too  early.  At  the  present  day,  however, 
surgeons  who  employ  the  seton  think  it  serves  its 
purpose  better  when  it  remains  in  place  but  a 
few  days,  npt  longer,  perhaps,  than  ten  or  fifteen, 
always  taking  care  that  it  is  removed  before  ex- 
cessive suppuration  is  induced.  It  has  been  found 
especially  valuable  in  fractures  of  the  inferior 
maxilla,  clavicle,  and  upper  extremity  generally; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  femur,  it  has  so  frequently 
failed,  that  Dr.  Physick  himself  did  not  recom- 
mend its  use. 

In  case  the  seton  cannot  be  passed  directly 
between  the  opposing  fragments,  as  recommended 
by  Physick,  we  may  adopt  the  practice  suggested 
by  Oppenheim,  and  carry  two  setons,  one  on  each 
side,  close  to  the  bone. 

Sommd,  of  Antwerp,  preferred  a  loop  of  wire 
to  the  silk  seton  employed  by  Physick.^  Seerig 
passed  a  ligature  around  the  ligamentous  mass 
connecting  the  two  fragments,  and  then  proceeded 
to  tighten  the  ligature  until  it  fell  off?  Dr.  Hulse, 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  employed  stimulating  injec- 
tions with  success  in  a  case  of  non-union,  accom- 
panied with  an  external  and  fistulous  opening.^ 
In  1848,  Dieflfenbach  recommended  that  ivory 
pegs  be  introduced  into  holes  previously  made  in  the  bone,*  by  means 
of  a  gimlet  or  drill,  and  Mr.  Stanley  has  succeeded  once  by  this 
method.*  Mr.  Hill  introduced  the  ivory  pegs  in  a  case  of  ununited 
fracture  of  the  femur,  pyssraia  supervened,  and  the  patient  died.* 

Malgaigne,  in:  1837,  tried  to  introduce  acupuncture  needles  between 
the  ends  of  an  united  fracture,  but  although  he  thrust  the  needle 
down  to  the  bone  thirty-six  times,  he  was  unable  to  make  it  pass  once 
between  the  ends  of  the  fragments.^  Wiesel  succeeded  better.  In  a 
case  of  ununited  fracture  of  the  ulna,  of  nine  weeks'  standing,  having 
passed  two  needles  between  the  fragments,  at  the  end  of  six  days,  the 
needles  being  removed,  consolidation  rapidly  ensued.'    This  practice 

»  Amer.  Joom.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  vli.  p.  407. 

«  Noma,  loc.  cit.,  p.  46. 

»  Hulse,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sol.,  vol.  xiil.  p.  874. 

*  Malg&igne,  trans,  by  Packard,  op.  cit.,  p.  258,  note. 

8  Stanley,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  Nov.  1854,  p.  441,  from  Dublin  Press. 

*  New  York  Med.  Gkus.,  July  4,  1868,  from  the  London  Lancet. 
7  Malgaigne,  op.  olt. 

»  Wiesel,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Bci.,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  254,  July,  1844. 


Phjnick'i  flnt  cMe,  after 
28  years.  (From  Am.  Joarn. 
Med.  dci.) 
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Dleffeabaeh*!  drills  for  an- 
anitKl  fractnre. 


does  not  differ  essentially  from   the  metallio  ^S- 17. 

loop  of  Sommd.    It  is  only  a  modification  of  the 

seton. 

Brainard,  of  Chicago,  has  attempted  to  show 
that  setons  of  any  kind,  whether  of  wood,  ivory, 
or  meUil,  placed  in  contact  with  the  bone,  occa- 
sion absorption,  caries,  and  necrosis,  bat  that 
they  never  directly  give  rise  to  bony  callus ;  and 
that  the  occasional  success  of  the  seton,  which 
success  he  believes  to  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated, has  not  resulted  from  any  tendency  to 
favor  the  formation  of  callus,  but  from  the  indu- 
ration and  tenderness  of  the  soft  parts  produced 
by  it ;  circumstances  which,  by  conducing  to  rest, 
indirectly  favor  the  consolidation.' 

In  May,  1848,  Miller,  of  Edinburgh,  reported 
five  e-ases  treated  successfully  by  subcutaneous 
puncture.  ,  The  operation  consisted  in  passing 
the  point  of  a  needle  or  small  tenotomy  bis- 
toury down  upon  the  ends  of  the  bone,  and  freely  irritating  the  sur- 
faces at  several  points.*  George  F.  Sandford,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  has 
successfully  imitated  this  practice  in  two  cases.' 

In  1860,  Dr.  William  Detmold,  of  New  York,  performed  the  opera- 
tion of  drilling  or  perforating  the  fragments  in  a  case  of  ununited 
fracture  of  the  tibia,  employing  for  this  purpose  a  large  gimlet.  He 
first  bored  two  holes  between  the  opposing  fragments,  and  then,  intro- 
ducing the  gimlet  one  and  a  half  inch  below  the  fracture,  he  pene- 
trated the  tibia  upwards  and  inwards  until  he  had  traversed,  also,  the 
upper  fragment  to  the  extent  of  an  inch.  In  three  weeks  the  bone 
appeared  firm,  but  from  this  time  the  patient  was  not  seen.'' 

Brainard  employs  for  this  same  purpose  a  strong  metallic  perforator, 
consisting  of  a  handle,  into  which  poiuts  of  different  sizes  may  be  in- 
serted, and  which  have  been  hardened  so  as  to  penetrate  the  hardest 
bone  or  even  ivory  in  every  direction  easily.  The  points  are  "  some- 
what awl-shaped ;  but  more  pointed  in  the  middle  rather  than  like  a 
drill,  which  leaves  chips."  His  manner  of  lising  this  instrument  is  as 
follows :  "  In  case  of  an  Oblique  fracture,  or  one  with  overlapping,  the 
skin  is  perforated  with  the  instrument  at  such  a  point  as  to  enable  it 
to  be  carried  through  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  to  wound  their  sur- 
faces, and  to  transfix  whatever  tissue  may  be  placed  between  them. 
After  having  transfixed  them  in  one  direction,  it  is  withdrawn  from 
the  bone,  but  npt  from  the  skin,  its  direction  changed,  and  another 
perforation  made,  and  this  operation  is  repeated  as  often  as  may  be 
desired."  Dr.  Brainard,  who  has  already  succeeded  by  this  procedure 
in  a  number  of  cases  of  ununited  fracture,  thinks  it  is  better  to  com- 


>  Brainard,  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  vol.  rii 
Surffery  to  lUinois  State  Med.  Soc.,  May,  1860. 
«  Miller,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  July,  1848, 
'  Sandford,  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  vol.  ' 
«  New  York  Med.  Gazette,  Oct.  12,  1850. 


1854 :  Prize  Essay.    Report  on 


,  p.  184. 

iii.  p.  355,  1850. 
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mence  in  most  cases  with  not  more  than  two  or  three  perforations,  in 
order  that  the  effect  produced  shall  not  be  too  severe.    It  is  scarcely 

Fig.  t8. 


Bralaard*t  perforator,  reduced  one-half. 


necessary  to  add  that,  after  the  punctures  have  been  made,  the  limb 
should  be  put  completely  at  rest  in  appropriate  splints,  or  in  apparatus 
of  some  kind. 

Fig.  19. 


The  aathor*e  bone-drlU. 


Mr.  Tieman  has  made  for  me  a  bone-drill  which  is  rotated  by  the 
movement  of  a  handle  upon  a  rod  or  shaft  composed  of  twisted  wire, 
and  which  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  worked  with  great  facility 
and  rapidity.  Perforators  of  any  size  or  shape  may  be  fitted  to  the 
shall  at  pleasure.  In  most  cases  I  have  found  Brainard's  drill  a 
better  instrument  than  my  own. 

Scraping  or  rasping  the  ends  of  the  bones  is  a  practice  which  dates 
from  a  very  early  period.  Mr.  Brodie  scraped  the  ends  of  the  bones, 
and  then  interposed  a  bit  of  lint.*  Mayor,  in  1828,  contrived  to  intro- 
duce an  iron,  previously  heated  in  boiling  water,  through  a  canula, 
and  thus  brought  the  heat  to  bear  directly  upon  the  ends  of  the  frag- 
ments ;  and  by  repeating  the  application  several  times,  a  cure  was 
effected." 

Resection  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  first  brought  into  notice  by  White, 
of  Manchester,  in  1760,'  and  opposed  bv  Brodie*  as  dangerous,  and 
by  Malgaigne  regarded  as  generally  useless  or  unnecessary,  has  still 
been  practised  a  great  number  of  times,  with  more  or  less  success.  It 
is  especially  applicable  to  superficial  bones,  and  in  cases  where  the 
bones  overlap. 


»  Brodie,  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  July,  1884. 

»  Diet,  de  M6d,,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  508. 

*  Brodie,  New  York  Joum.,  vol.  viii.  let  eer.,  p.  188. 


NorriB,  loc.  cit.,  p.  48. 
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Boux  practised  resection  in  one  instance,  and  then  managed  to  en- 
gage the  point  of  one  of  the  fragments  in  the  medullary  canal  of  the 
otber.^    I  have  succeeded  in  doing  the  same. 

White,  of  Manchester,  Henry  Cline,  of  London,  Hewson,  Barton, 
and  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  have  applied  caustics  directly  to  the  ends 
of  the  fragments,  afler  having  exposed  them  by  a  free  incision.'  Petit 
applied  the  actual  cautery.^ 

Tying  the  fragments  together  by  means  of  metallic  ligatures  after  a 
recent  fracture,  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Hippocrates ;  but  in  1805 
Horeau  adopted  the  same  procedure  in  a  case  of  ununited  fracture.^ 
Since  which  date  it  has  been  practised  successfully  by  many  surgeons. 
My  own  experience  confirms  the  value  of  the  method,  especially  when 
the  fragments  overlap. 

E.  S.  Gaillard,  of  Louisville,  Ky^  proposes  to  secure  the  fragments 
in  place  by  means  of  a  metallic  pin.  The  instrument  which  he  em- 
ploys is  composed  of  a  steel  shaft  with  a  handle,  a  silver  sheath,  and 
a  brass  nut.  For  a  broken  femur,  the  shaft  is  six  inches  long,  its 
lower  extremity  being  constructed  like  a  gimlet,  while  two  and  a  half 
inches  of  its  upper  extremity  are  cut  for  a  male  screw,  being  intended 
to  carry  the  brass  nut.    The  sheath  is  three  inches  long. 

Through  an  incision  made  over  the  seat  of  fracture,  the  sheath, 
detached  from  the  shaft,  is  carried  down  to  the  bone.  The  shaft  is  then 
passed  through  the  sheath,  and  made  to  penetrate  and  transfix  the  two 
fragments;  as  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  the  nut  is  turned  down 
firmly  upon  the  top  of  the  sheath,  and  apposition  of  the  fragments  is 
thus  secured.  The  whole  instrument  is  permitted  to  remain  until  bony 
union  is  e£Eected.^ 

Fig.  20. 

no 


-«h(j 


Oaillard*!  iBttiniodBt  for  ununited  fmctnrea. 

Finally,  having  thus  brought  rapidly  before  us  all  of  the  various 
modes  of  treatment  which  have  been  suggested  and  practised  for  non- 
union of  broken  bones,  we  are  prepared  to  affirm  the  following  con- 
clusions, or  summary  of  what  has  been  our  own  practice,  and  of  what 
we  believe  ought  to  be  the  general  course  of  procedure  in  these 
cases: — 

First.  Improve  the  condition  of  the  general  system. 

Second.  Bemove  as  far  as  possible  the  local  impediments,  such  as  a 
separation  of  the  fragments,  local  paralysis,  local  scurvy  resulting 
from  long  exclusion  from  light  and  air,  congestions,  &o. 

«  Norris,  loc.  cit.,  p.  49.  «  Ibid.  •  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 

»  E.  S.  Gaillard,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  Nov.  1865. 
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Third.  Increase  the  action  of  the  tissues  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  fracture,  upon  which  tissues,  rather  than  upon  the  bone,  as  Mal- 
gaigne  thinks,  the  formation  of  callus  depends.  A  theory  which,  as 
applied  to  old  and  ununited  fractures,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  frictions,  and  violent  flexions  of  the 
limb  at  the  seat  of  fracture ;  possibly  in  some  measure  by  the  applica- 
tion of  vesicants  or  of  other  stimulants  to  the  skin  itself. 

Fourth.  Emplov  again  compression  and  rest  for  a  period  of  from 
two  to  four  or  eight  weeks. 

Fifth.  Resort  to  the  method  recommended  by  Brainard. 

Sixth.  If  in  the  lower  extremity,  allow  the  patient  to  walk  about 
with  the  fragments  w^ll  supported. 

Seventh.  If  the  fracture  is  not  in  the  femur,  and  as  an  extreme 
measure,  employ  the  seton,  or  resection. 

Where  these  measures  have  failed,  after  a  fair  trial,  we  should 
either  abandon  the  case  as  hopeless,  only  supporting  the  limb  by  such 
apparatus  as  may  be  found  most  serviceable,  or  we  should  recommend 
amputation. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

INCOMPLETE  FRACTURES. 

BENDING,  PARTIAL  FRACTURES,  AND  FISSURES  OF  THE  LONO  BONES. 

§  1.  Bending  or  the  Long  Bones. 

Stbictlt  speaking,  no  bone  can  be  much  bent  without  being  also 
more  or  less  broken,  and  that  whether  it  immediately  and  spontane- 
ously resumes  its  position  or  not ;  for,  if  the  bending  and  straightening 
of  the  bone  be  repeated  a  sufficient  number  of  times,  the  yielding  of 
the  fibres  will  become  apparent,  and  at  length  the  separation  will  be 
complete.  The  first  of  this  series  of  flexions  was  quite  as  niuch  re- 
sponsible for  this  result  as  the  last,  and,  no  doubt,  performed  its  share 
in  the  production  of  the  complete  fracture. 

There  could  be  no  impropriety,  therefore,  in  speaking  of  a  bending 
of  the  bones  as  a  variety  of  incomplete  fractures,  as  I  have  done  in 
the  first  section  of  my  "  Report  on  Deformities  after  Fractures*"  made 
to  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1855.^ 

They  have  been  called,  not  inappropriately,  interperiosteal  fractures, 
since  in  these  cases  the  periosteum  is  not  broken;  M.  Blandin  thinks 
that  the  outer  and  semi-cartilaginous  laminae  of  the  bone  also  do  not 
break,  while  the  deeper  laminae  sufter  an  actual  disruption."  But  it 
is  quite  as  probable  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  true  pathological 

«  Op.  cit.,  pp,  421-423. 

«  Markham'8  Obs.  on  the  Surg.  Practice  of  Paris,  London  Med..Chir.  Rev.,  vol. 
xxxiv.  p.  478,  1841. 
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condition  is  a  compression  of  the  bony  fibres  upon  one  side,  with  a 
corresponding  expansion  upon  the  opposite  side,  with  only  a  slight 
interstitial  fracture,  too  trivial  to  be  easily  recognized  even  in  the  dis- 
section. Sometimes,  as  I  have  several  times  observed  in  my  experi- 
ments on  the  bones  of  chickens,  when  the  bones  are  small,  and  the 
bending  is  near  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  the  whole  of  the  laminae  on 
the  side  of  the  retiring  angle  produced  by  the  bending  are  doubled  in, 
or  indented  toward  the  hollow  of  the  bone,  so  that  the  fibres  on  the 
side  of  the  salient  angle  are  not  even  stretched,  and  much  less  broken. 
In  such  cases,  the  interstitial  disruption,  if  it  exists  at  all,  and  I  think 
it  does,  first  takes  place  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  retiring  %ngle. 

I  might,  therefore,  feel  justified  in  continuing  to  call  these  cases 
partial  fractures,  or,  perhaps,  interstitial  fractures,  but  I  believe  that 
the  whole  subject  will  be  rendered  more  intelligible  if  I  call  them 
simply  bending  of  the  bones,  as  distinguished  from  those  other  and 
more  palpably  partial  fractures  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently. 

1.  Bending  with  an  immediate  and  apmUmeous  restoration  of  the  hone 
to  its  original  form, — The  possibility  of  this  accident,  to  which,  however, 
surgical  writers  have  hitherto  made  no  distinct  allusion,  is  rendered 
certain  by  the  following  experiments  : — 

Experiment  1. — July  16,  1857.  I  bent  the  tibia  of  a,  Shanghai 
chicken,  four  weeks  old,  at  about  the  middle  of  the  bone.  It  was  bent 
to  an  angle  of  quite  twenty -five  degrees^  but  it  was  not  felt  or  heard 
to  break.  It  immediately  and  spontaneously  resumed  the  straight 
position. 

July  18,  two  days  afler  the  bending;  I  dissected  the  limb,  and  found 
no  trace  of  the  injury,  either  within  or  without  the  bone,  unless  \ 
except  a  very  minute  blood-dot  in  the  centre  of  the  sjiaft. 

Experiment  2. — I  bent  the  leg  of  a  chicken,  four  w^eks  old,  at  the 
same  point  and  to  the  same  decree.  It  immediately  resumed  the 
straight  position. 

Dissection  after  two  days.  Nothing  abnormal  except  a  small  blood- 
clot  in  the  centre  of  the  bone,  and  a  slight  disorganization  of  the 
medulla. 

Experiments  S  and  4. — Bent  both  legs  of  a  chicken,  four  weeks  old, 
at  the  same  point,  and  in  the  same  manner.  They  immediately  re- 
sumed their  positions. 

Dissection  after  tvjo  days.  No  lesions  or  morbid  appearances  which 
I  could  detect. 

Experiments  5  and  6. — Bent  both  wings  of  a  chicken  four  weeks 
old.  Bent  the  right  wing  to  an  angle  of  thirty-five  degrees.  I  did 
not  feel  them  break.    Both  resumed  their  positions  spontaneously. 

Dissection  after  ttoo  days.    No  lesions  or  other  morbid  appearances. 

Experiment  7. — ^July  16,  1857, 1  bent  the  leg  of  a  Shanghai  chicken, 
five  weeks  old,  below  the  knee,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  bone. 
It  was  bent  to  an  angle  of  about  twenty-five  degrees,  but  the  bone  was 
not  felt  or  heard  to  break.  It  immediately  and  spontaneously  resumed 
the  straight  position. 

July  20,  four  days  after  the  bending,  I  dissected  the  leg,  but  could 
not  discover  any  trace  of  the  injury,  except  that  there  was  a  very 
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minute  ossific  deposit  in  tbe  centre  of  the  bone,  at  the  point  at  which 
I  suppose  it  to  have  been  bent. 

Uxperiment  8.— July  16,  1857, 1  bent  the  right  leg  of  a  Shanghai 
chicken,  five  weeks  old,  at  the  same  point  as  in  the  first  experiment, 
and  to  the  same  extent.  The  bone  did  not  seem  to  break,  but  it 
immediately  and  spontaneously  resumed  the  straight  position. 

Dissection  after  four  days.  Nothing  appeared  to  indicate  the  seat 
of  the  bending  except  a  small  clot  of  blood  in  the  centre  of  the  shaft. 

Bxperiment  9. — Bent  the  leg  of  a  chicken,  six  weeks  old,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  to  the  same  degree,  as  in  the  other  examples.  It 
resumed^its  position  spontaneously. 

Dissection  after  ten  days.  No  evidence  of  injury  of  any  kind;  the 
bone  being  sound  and  straight. 

These  experiments  were  made  in  connection  with  others  to  which 
more  especial  reference  will  hereafter  be  made.  They  are  selected, 
and  constitute  the  whole  number  of  those  in  which  I  did  not  feel  the 
bone  break  or  crack  under  my  fingers.  In  every  instance  the  bone 
sprung  back  immediately  and  spontaneously  to  its  natural  form.  In 
no  instance  could  I  afterward  discover  any  trace  of  lesion,  or  sign 
indicating  the  point  at  which  the  bone  had  been  bent  before  dissection  ; 
nor  did  dissection  itself  disclose  anything  but  the  most  inconsiderable 
marks ;  and  that  in  but  three  examples. 

^I  infer,  therefore,  not  forgetting  the  caution  with  which  the  conclu- 
sions from  all  such  experiments  ought  to  be  applied  to  similar  acci- 
dents upon  the  human  skeleton,  that  whenever  the  bones  of  healthy 
in&nts  have  been  slightly  bent  and  not  broken,  they  will,  probably, 
in  most  cases,  unless  prevented  by  causes  foreign  to  the  bones  them- 
selves, spontaneously  and  immediately  resume  their  position;  and 
that  no  sign  will  remain  to  indicate  that  a  bending  has  occurred.  The 
accident  will  not  be  recognized;  and,  as  a  farther  inference,  this 
bending  does  not  belong  to  that  class  of  cases  of  which  I  shall  next 
speak. 

2.  Bending  without  immediate  and  spontaneous  restoration  of  the  bone 
to  its  original  form, — "  Dethleef,  believing  that  he  had  broken  the  two 
bones  of  the  leg  of  a  dog,  found  the  fibula  bent  without  a  fracture. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Duhamel  upon  a  lamb ;  by  Troja 
upon  a  pigeon ;  and  I  have  myself  twice  succeeded  in  bending  the 
fibula  while  breaking  the  tibia.  The  possibility  of  simple  curvature 
is  then  not  contestable"  (the  writer  means  to  say  that  the  possibility 
of  a  simple  curvature  remaining  permanently  bent,  is  not  contestable), 
^'  but  we  must  observe  that  they  have  never  been  obtained  except 
upon  young  animals,  and  that  they  have  been  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  permanently  except  through  the  aid  of  a  fracture  and  dis- 
placement of  a  neighboring  bone;  and  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  these  and  those  pretended  curvatures  which  some  believe 
thev  have  seen  in  man,  in  which  the  curved  bone  maintains  itself, 
and  resists  perfect  reduction  until  the  fracture  is  complete."^ 

In  this  single  paragraph  Malgaigne  seems  to  have  given  a  fair  sum- 

1  Tmit^  des  Frac,  etc.,  par  L.  F.  Malgaigne,  torn-,  i.  p.  4S. 
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mary  of  the  testimony  upon  this  point.  With  the  exception  of  these 
and  a  few  other  similar  examples,  some  of  whioh  I  think  I  have  ob- 
served myself,  where  one  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  has  been  broken 
and  the  other  bent,  I  know  of  no  well-attested  cases  of  a  permanent 
bending ;  using  the  term  bending  in  a  sense  distinguished  from  a  par- 
tial fracture. 

If,  in  numerous  cases  mentioned  by  surgical  writers,  there  has  seemed 
to  be  probable  evidence  that  the  permanent  bending  was  unaccompa- 
nied with  fracture,  there  has  always  been  wanting,  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  positive  evidence  of  dissection.  The 
example  of  partial  fracture  mentioned  by  Fergusson, 
and  represented  by  a  drawing,  is  described  as  having 
also,  ''toward  the  lower  extremity,  a  slight  indentation 
and  curve."'  This  was  the  radius  of  a  child ;  but  how 
long  the  child  survived  the  accident,  and  what  was  the 
condition  of  the  ulna,  we  are  not  informed.  The  obser- 
vations made  by  Jurine,  of  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,'  by 
Barton*  and  Norris,*  of  Philadelphia,  all  fail  to  furnish 
any  such  conclusive  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  their 
own  views.  Norris  says  that  "  Thierry,  of  Bordeaux, 
Martin,  and  Chevalier,  had  all  met  with  and  published 
cases  of  this  kind  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Jurine's 
paper  (in  1810),  the  former  of  whom  asserts  that  Haller, 
in  experimenting  upon  the  subject,  had  been  able  satis- 
factorily to  produce  the  same  accident  in  young  ani- 
mals." For  myself,  I  cannot  say  how  much  confidence 
we  ought  to  place  in  these  assertions  of  Thierry,  Martin, 
and  Chevalier,  having  never  seen  the  papers  referred  to ;  but  since 
Dr.  Norris  has  neglected  to  inform  us  whether  any  dissections  were 
ever  made,  we  shall  not  be  expected  to  regard  their  testimony  as 
conclusive. 

With  the  qualifications  now  made,  Gibson  was  more  nearly  right 
when  he  said,  "  Dupuytren  and  Dr.  John  Ehea  Barton  have  each  fur- 
nished accounts  of  bent  bones.  There  are  no  such  injuries,  however,  in 
my  opinion ;  such  cases  being,  in  reality,  partial  fractures  from  which 
deformities  result  upon  the  same  principle  that  a  piece  of  tough  wood, 
like  oak  or  hickory,  if  broken  half  through,  may  be  inclined  to  one 
side  and  shortened,  although  still  held  together  by  interlocking  of 
fibres.  Many  specimens  in  my  cabinet,  and  in  the  Wistar  Museum, 
attest  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion."* 

In  my  own  experiments  upon  the  chicken,  the  bones  uniformly  re- 
sumed their  original  position  as  soon  as  the  restraining  force  was 
removed,  unless  a  fracture  occurred,  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
bones  were  bent  quite  abruptly  and  to  an  angle  of  twenty-five  de- 
grees.    Certainly,  if  the  bones  of  children  may  be  bent  during  life 

*  Practical  Surgery,  by  William  Fergusson,  4th  Am.  ed.,  p.  208. 

«  Joum.  de  Coirisart  et  Boyer,  torn.  xx.  p.  378,  etc. 

»  Phila.  Med.  Recorder,  1821. 

«  Phila.  Med.  Joum.,  yoL  xxix.  p.  283,  1842. 

»  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  by  Wm.  Gibson,  Phila.  1841,  vol.  i.  p.  254. 
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and  be  made  to  retain  this  position  without  a  fracture,  then  the  same 
thing  might  be  done  upon  the  bones  of  children  recently  dead,  and, 
by  successful  experiments,  this  long-agitated  question  might  be  easily 
and  forever  put  to  rest. 

It  will  be  understood  that  our  observations  are  confined  to  the  long 
bones.  That  the  flat  bones,  and  especially  the  bones  of  the  cranium, 
in  childhood,  may  be  indented  by  blows,  and  remain  in  this  condi- 
tion, is  undeniable.  Scultetus  says  he  had  seen  "  the  skull  pressed 
down  in  children,  without  a  fracture,  so  that  those  who  touch  or  look 
upon  it  can  perceive  a  small  pit,"*  and  it  has  been  mentioned  by  many 
writers  since,  and  perhaps  before  his  day.  I  have  myself  published 
two  examples  of  it  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Buffalo  Medical 
Journal^  and  since  the  date  of  that  publication  I  have  met  with 
others. 

§  2.  Partial  Fracture  of  the  Long  Bones. 

1.  Partial  Fracture  with  immediate  and  spontaneous  restoration  of 
the  bone  to  its  original  form, — No  writer  seems  to  have  given  any  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  form  of  fracture  now  under  consideration,  although 
its  existence  appears  to  have  been  occasionally  recognized.  In  the 
case  reported  by  Camper,  in  1765,  of  a  partial  fracture  of  the  tibia, 
the  bone  had  regained  its  natural  form,  but  whether  immediately  after 
the  accident  occurred,  or  at  a  later  period,  I  am  not  able  to  leam.^ 
Jurine,  Gulliver,  and  others,  have  noticed  a  gradual  straightening  of 
the  bone  after  a  partial  fracture,  so  that  its  complete  restoration  has 
been  accomplished  after  several  weeks  or  months ;  but  this,  although 
partly  due  to  the  same  cause  which  produces  occasionally  an  imme- 
diate restoration,  namely,  its  elasticity,  is  in  part  also  due  to  other 
causes,  and  will  be  more  properly  considered  under  the  next  division 
of  partial  fractures. 

Says  Malgaigne :  "  Finally,  at  other  times  the  fracture  takes  place 
without  opening  and  without  curvature ;  the  only  sign  which  one  can 
recognize  is  a  yielding  of  the  bone  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger, 
at  the  point  of  fracture;  yet  upon  the  living  subject  we  may  see  the 
same  symptom  pertain  to  complete  and  simple  fractures  without  dis- 
placement."* 

In  the  following  report  of  one  of  M.  Blandin's  clinics  the  accident 
is  described  a  little  more  distinctly :  "  In  some  cases  of  fracture  of 
the  clavicle  occurring  about  the  middle  of  the  bone  in  young  sub- 
jects, displacement  of  the  fragments  does  not  immediately  take  place, 
thus  giving  rise  to  a  risk  of  an  error  in  diagnosis,  by  which  the  ulti- 
mate probability  of  a  cure  is  diminished.  A  lad  seventeen  years  of 
age  was  recently  admitted  into  the  H6tel  Dieu,  under  the  care  of  M, 
Blandin,  having,  a  few  days  previously,  fallen  upon  one  of  his  com- 
rades while  playing  with  him,  when  he  instantly  experienced  pain 

1  The  Ghirurgeon^B  Storehouse,  by  Johannes  Scultetus,  1674,  p.  126. 
'  Op.  cit.,  p.  347,  1846,  Gases  1  and  2. 

'  Essays  and  Obs.  Phys.  and  Lit.  of  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  iii.  p.  527. 
«  Op.  cit.,  torn.  i.  p.  50. 
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and  a  cracking  sensation  abont  the  middle  of  the  left  clavicle,  where 
there  soon  formed  a  tumor,  which  increasing,  induced  him  to  enter 
the  hospital.  On  examination,  the  swelling  was  found  to  occupy  the 
middle  of  the  clavicle ;  it  was  about  as  large  as  half  a  hen^s  egg,  ouoid 
in  shape,  well  circumscribed,  colorless,  and  hard,  but  sensible  to  pres- 
sure. There  was  not  any  deformity  of  the  shoulder,  nor  any  abnormal 
modification  of  the  axis  of  the  bone,  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
fracture ;  and  although  the  different  movements  of  the  arm  caused 
pain  in  the  shoulder,  yet  they  could  be  made  without  much  difficulty. 

''  The  symptoms  in  this  case  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a 
ease  of  simple  periostitis,  caused  by  external  violence ;  but  M.  Blandin 
at  once  decided  that  there  existed  a  fracture  of  the  bone,  having  seen 
a  similar  case  previously  at  the  hospital  Beaujon,  where  the  tumor 
was  treated  as  traumatic  periostitis,  the  patient  merelv  carrying  his 
arm  in  a  sling,  until,  by  a  sudden  movement  of  the  limb,  displace- 
ment of  the  fragments  was  produced,  and  clearly  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  a  fracture.  A  second  case  occurring  soon  afterward,  M. 
Blandin  profited  by  the  experience  gained  from  the  preceding,  and  by 
moving  the  fragments  of  the  broken  clavicle  on  each  other,  obtained 
motion  and  crepitus.  Still  these  indications  were  not  so  clear,  that 
M.  Marjolin  could  diagnosticate  a  fracture ;  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  case  was  one  of  exostosis,  probably  syphilitic,  and  the  crepitus, 
he  believed,  depended  on  an  erosion  of  the  osseous  surface.  In  con- 
sequence, the  patient  was  left  to  himself,  until  a  movement  of  the  arm 
gave  proof  of  the  fracture  by  the  displacement  of  the  broken  portions 
of  the  bones. 

''  Two  other  cases  occurring  in  young  subjects  have  been  admitted 
since  in  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  under  the  care  of  M.  Blandin,  one  of  whom 
was  pniposely  left  without  surgical  assistance,  while  Desault's  bandage 
was  applied  to  the  other.  The  former  soon  showed  evidence  of  con- 
secutive displacement;  the  latter  was  cured  without  any  deformity 
following. 

**  The  surgeon  may  diagnose  a  fracture,  without  displacement  of  the 
middle  portion  of  the  clavicle,  when  a  circumscribea  tumor  forms  in 
that  part  of  young  subjects,  consecutive  on  a  fall  on  the  shoulder,  and 
motion  of  the  fragments,  with  crepitus,  can  be  detected,  there  not 
being  any  syphilitic  taint  in  the  constitution.'" 

The  following  examples,  which  have  come  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, will  illustrate  more  completely  the  usual  history  and  symptoms 
of  these  cases : — 

A.  B.,  aged  three  years,  fell  from  the  sofa  upon  the  floor,  striking, 
it  is  thought,  on  her  right  shoulder.  Two  days  after  this,  she  fell 
again,  and  then  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  B.  noticed  the  deformity.  She 
was  brought  to  me  three  days  after  the  second  fall.  There  existed 
then  a  round,  smooth  projection  at  the  outer  end  of  the  middle  third 
of  the  clavicle.  It  felt  hard,  like  bone.  The  line  of  the  clavicle  was 
not  changed.    I  advised  a  handkerchief  sling,  simply  to  steady  and 

>  Am.  Joam.  Hed.  Sd.,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  478,  from  Jonm.  de  M6d.  et  Chimrg.  Prat., 
July,  1842. 
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support  the  arm.  Seven  months  after  the  accident,  she  fell  sick  and 
died.  The  projection  continued  at  the  time  of  death,  only  slightly 
diminished. 

H.  S.,  aged  six  years,  was  thrown  from  a  horse,  partially  breaking 
his  left  clavicle,  near  its  middle.  Dr.  Sprague,  of  Buiialo,  was  em- 
ployed. The  projection  in  front  was  for  several  days  very  apparent, 
and  was  examined  by  myself  at  Dr.  Sprague^s  request.  The  bone  did 
not  seem  to  be  out  of  line.  Five  years  after  the  accident,  I  examined 
the  lad,  and  could  not  find  any  trace  of  the  original  injury. 

September  26,  1866.  Mrs.  T.  C.  brought  to  me  her  infant  child, 
then  but  two  weeks  old.  Upon  the  left  clavicle,  at  a  point  a  little 
nearer  the  acromion  process  than  the  sternum,  was  an  oblong  swelling, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  smooth  and  hard  like  callus ;  the 
skin  was  not  reddened,  nor  tender.  There  was  no  motion  or  crepitus^ 
and  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  bone  was  perfect.  The  mother,  who 
had  been  put  to  bed  by  a  midwife,  thinks  the  injury  occurred  in  the 
act  of  birth,  although  she  did  not  notice  the  swelling  until  a  week 
aft»r. 

October  20.  Nearly  one  month  later,  I  found  no  change  in  the  con* 
dition  of  the  bone ;  the  hard  lump  remained,  but  it  was  still  entirely 
free  from  tenderness.    I  have  not  seen  the  child  since. 

An  infant  boy,  three  years  old,  fell,  August  12, 1867,  from  the  hands 
of  the  nurse.  The  child  cried,  but  the  point  of  injury  was  not  de- 
tected until  the  third  or  fourth  dav,  although  the  mother  examined  the 
shoulders  and  neck  carefully  at  the  time.  She  is  quite  certain  that  if 
any  swelling  or  discoloration  had  been  present,  she  would  have  seen  it 
then,  or  on  the  subsequent  days,  while  washing  and  dressing  the  child. 
When  first  seen  it  was  very  distinct,  but  not  so  large  as  at  present. 

August  19.  The  child  was  brought  to  me.  A  little  to  the  sternal 
side  of  the  middle  of  the  right  clavicle  there  was  an  oblong  node-like 
swelling,  of  the  size  of  the  half  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  hard,  smooth,  and 
feeling  like  bone ;  there  was  no  discoloration  or  swelling  of  the  integu- 
ments ;  no  crepitus  or  motion ;  the  line  of  the  clavicle  seemed  nearly 
or  quite  unchanged. 

I  have  not  noticed  this  variety  of  accident  in  any  other  bone  except 
the  clavicle,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  happens  occasionally,  and 
perhaps  quite  as  oftien,  in  other  long  bones,  but  that  its  existence  is 
not  elsewhere  so  easily  recognized. 

Of  one  hundred  and  five  fractures  of  the  clavicle  recorded  by  me, 
twenty -two  were  partial  fractures ;  and  of  these  six  were  spontaneously 
and  immediately  restored  to  theix  natural  axes. 

In  explanation  of  the  fact  that  hospital  surgeons  have  not  observed 
so  large  a  proportion  of  partial  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  it  must  be 
stated  that  nearly  all  these  cases  of  partial  fracture  were  drawn  from 
private  practice.  Accidents  of  this  class  may  be  often  met  with  ia 
dispensaries,  but  they  are  seldom  found  in  hospitals. 

McperitnenL — In  fourteen  experiments  upon  the  bones  of  chickens^ 
a  partial  fracture,  with  immediate  and  spontaneous  restoration,  has 
occurred  but  once.  In  nine  of  these  cases  the  bones  were  only  bent, 
and  in  five  they  were  partially  broken ;  an  immediate  restoration  has 
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occurred,  therefore,  in  one  case  out  of  five  of  partial  fractare;  while 
in  iny  reported  examples  of  partial  fracture  of  the  clavicle  it  has  been 
noticed  about  once  in  every  three  or  four  cases.  The  following  is  the 
experiment  to  which  I  have  referred  : — 

I  produced  a  partial  fracture  of  the  tibia  in  a  chicken  six  weeks  old. 
The  fracture  was  near  the  middle  of  the  bone.  I  felt  it  break  under 
my  finger;  but  on  removing  the  pressure,  it  immediately  and  spon- 
taneously resumed  the  straight  position. 

I  dissected  the  limb  on  the  tenth  day.  The  line  of  the  axis  of  the 
bone  was  perfect ;  but  on  the  fractured  side  was  a  node-like  enlarge- 
ment^ sufficient  to  be  distinctly  felt  and  seen  before  the  soft  parts  were 
removed. 

Pathology, — ^In  no  case,  except  in  my  single  experiment  upon  the 
bone  of  a  chicken,  has  the  actual  condition  been  determined  by  dis- 
section, and  if  any  question  has  existed  heretofore  as  to  the  possibility 
of  an  immediate  and  spontaneous  restoration  after  a  partial  fracture, 
this  experiment  ought  to  decide  it  in  the  affirmative ;  but  then  the  first 
nine  experiments  already  quoted  have  shown  that  a  mere  bending  with 
immediate  restoration  leaves  no  such  traces  or  signs  as  have  been  de- 
scribed as  following  these  accidents.  We  have,  therefore,  the  negative 
argument  that,  since  a  bending  with  restoration  leaves  no  signs,  these 
examples  reported  by  myself  and  others  as  having  occurred,  and  as 
having  been  followed  by  a  node-like  swelling,  etc.,  must  have  been 
partial  fractures.  Moreover,  in  one  of  the  cases  of  immediate  resto- 
ration reported  by  Blandin,  there  was  a  feeble  crepitus:  and  in 
another,  the  subsequent  displacement  proved  the  correctness  of  his 
diagnosis. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  these  are  examples  of  partial  fracture,  but 
that  the  number  of  bony  fibres  which  have  given  way  are  too  incon- 
siderable, as  compared  with  those  not  broken,  to  affect  materially  the 
elasticity  of  the  bone. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  history 
of  the  accident  as  well  as  upon  the  present  symptoms.  In  no  instance, 
where  I  could  ascertain  the  cause,  have  I  known  an  incomplete  frac- 
ture of  this  variety  produced  by  any  other  than  an  indirect  blow;  and 
where  the  clavicle  has  been  the  seat  of  the  fracture  the  counter-blow 
has  been  received  upon  the  end  of  the  shoulder.  The  fact  possesses, 
therefore,  equal  significance  in  its  relation  to  either  of  the  varieties  of 
partial  fracture ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  partial  fracture  with  a  permanent 
curvature,  the  diagnosis  would  be  complete  without  the  history,  while 
in  this  case  it  might  not  be,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  accident  occurred  would,  therefore,  be  of  great  importance. 

The  signs,  then,  after  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  blow  has  been 
received  upon  the  shoulder,  area  node-like  swelling  upon  the  anterior 
or  upper  face  of  the  clavicle,  generally  in  its  middle  third,  this  swell- 
ing being  hard,  smooth,  oblong ;  the  skin  only  slightly  or  not  at  all 
swollen  or  tender,  and  in  no  way  discolored,  as  it  would  have  been 
bad  the  swelling  upon  the  bone  been  the  result  of  a  direct  blow,  and 
the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  bone  unchanged.  I  have  never  detected 
motion  or  crepitus  at  the  point  of  injury,  yet  we  have  seen  that  Blan- 
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din  was  able  to  detect  both  in  one  instance ;  nor  has  it  ever  occurred 
to  me  to  see  the  swelling  upon  the  bone  until  two  or  three  days  after 
the  injury  was  received.  We  are  not  likely,  therefore,  to  recognize 
this  accident  immediately  after  its  occurrence. 

Treatment — In  the  case  of  the  clavicle,  neither  bandages,  slings, 
compresses,  nor  lotions  can  be  of  much  service.  Yet  no  harm  can 
arise  from  employing  a  simple  sling  and  roller  to  confine  the  arm ; 
and  it  is  always  proper  to  enjoin  some  degree  of  care  in  using  the  arm 
of  the  injured  si^e.  The  consolidation  will  be  speedily  accomplished, 
and  after  a  time  the  ensheathing  callus  will  wholly  disappear. 

If  a  similar  accident  should  occur  in  any  other  of  the  long  bones, 
as  retentive  and  precautionary  means,  splints  ought  to  be  applied,  at 
least  for  a  few  days. 

2.  Partial  Fracture  without  immediate  and  spontaneous  restoration  of 
the  bone  to  its  natural  form. — The  causes  of  this  accident  are  the  same 
with  those  which  produce  simple  bending,  or  partial  fracture  with  im- 
mediate and  spontaneous  restoration,  from  which  latter  they  diflfer 
probably  in  the  greater  extent  of  the  bony  lesion.  Perhaps,  also,  they 
differ  sometimes  in  the  peculiar  form  and  degree  of  the  denticulation 
at  the  seat  of  the  fracture;  in  consequence  of  which  an  antagonism  of 
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the  fibres  takes  place,  preventing  a  restoration  of 
the  bone  to  its  original  form. 

They  constitute  a  large  majority  of  those  ex- 
amples of  partial  fracture  which  come  under  our 
observation  in  the  various  long  bones.  In  one  hun- 
dred and  five  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  it  has  beea 
observed  by  me  sixteen  times.  In  two  hundred 
and  nine  fractures  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  it  has 
occurred  twelve  times. 
It  has  not  happened  to  me  to  meet  with  this  fracture  in  any  other 

bone ;  but  examples  have  been  mentioned  as  having  occurred  in  the 

humerus,  ribs,  femur,  tibia,  and  fibula. 
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Very  few  surgeons  have  spoken  of  partial  fractures  in  the  clavicle, 
while  Jarine,  Syme,  Liston,  Miller,  Norris,  and  many  others,  have 
declared  that  it  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  bones  of  the  forearm 
than  elsewhere.  This  does  not  agree  with  my  experience,  according 
to  which  it  occurs  oftener  in  the  clavicle  than  in  the  forearm ;  a 
discrepancy  which  I  cannot  i^ery  well  explain,  except  by  supposing 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  clavicle,  the  accident  has  either  been  over- 
looked entirely  or  misapprehended.  Blandin,  who,  we  have  seen,  has 
reported  five  cases  of  partial  fracture  of  the  clavicle  with  immediate 
restoration,  states  distinctly  that  in  two  of  these  cases  distinguished 
surgeons  of  Hdpital  Beaajon  and  Hdtel  Dieu  failed  to  recognize  it. 

Says  Turner :  '*  The  next  I  shall  descend  to  is  that  of  the  clavicle  or 
collar-bone,  which  I  have  found  the  most  frequently  overlooked,  I 
think,  of  any  other,  till  it  has  been  sometimes  too  late  to  remedy, 
especially  among  the  children  of  poor  people ;  for,  though  they  find 
these  little  ones  to  wince,  scream,  or  cry,  upon  the  taking  off  or  putting 
on  their  clothes,  yet,  seeing  that  they  suffer  the  handling  of  their 
wrists  and  arms,  though  it  be  with  pain,  they  suspect  only  some  sprain 
or  wrench^  that  will  go  away  of  itself,  without  regarding  anything 
further  or  looking  out  for  help;  whereas,*  this  fracture  discovers 
itself  as  easily  as  most  others.  For  not  only  the  eye,  in  examining 
or  taking  a  view  of  the  part,  may  plainly  perceive  a  bunching  out  or 
protuberance  of  the  bones  when  the  neck  is  bared  for  that  purpose, 
with  a  sinking  down  in  the  middle  or  on  one  side  thereof,  which  will 
he  still  more  obvious  on  comparing  it  with  its  fellow  on  the  other 
side ;  but  when  it  is  more  obscure,  and  the  bone,  as  it  were,  cracked 
only — a  semi-fracture,  as  we  say — ^yet,  by  pressing  hard  upon  the  part, 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  you  will  find  your  patient  crying 
out  when  you  come  upon  the  place;  and  by  your  fingers,  so  examining, 
sometimes  perceive  a  sinking  farther  down,  with  a  crackling  of  the 
hone  itself."* 

Erichsen,  who  regards  all  of  these  cases  as  mere  bendings  of  the 
hones,  remarks  that  it  ''most  commonly  occurs  in  the  long  bones, 
especially  the  clavicle,  the  radius,  and  the  femur."'  He  says,  more- 
over, "Fracture  of  the  clavicle  in  infants  not  unfrequently  occurs,  and 
is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  The  child  cries  and  suffers  pain  whenever 
the  arm  is  moved.  On  examination,  an  irregularity,  with  some 
protuberance,  will  be  felt  about  the  centre  of  the  bone."^  The  reader 
will  not  fail  to  recognize  in  these  symptoms  the  incomplete  fracture 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  although  Erichsen  evidently  believes 
them  to  be  examples  of  complete  fracture. 

In  addition  to  this  testimony  as  to  the  frequency  of  these  fractures 
in  the  clavicle,  I  will  only  mention  that  Johnson,  in  his  review  of 
Markham's  Observations  on  the  Surgical  Practice  of  Paris,  says  that 
'*  many  surgeons  have  noticed  the  incomplete  fracture  of  the  clavicle; 
as  of  other  bones,  which  takes  place  in  the  young."^ 

1  Art  of  Sdrgery,  by  Daniel  Tamer,  London,  1743,  vol.  ii.  p.  255. 
*  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,  Phila.  ed.,  1854,  p.  180. 
»  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,  Phlla.  ed.,  1854,  p.  305. 
«  Lond.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  474, 1841. 
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Fig.  24.  Pathology. — The  following  experiment  will  assist 

in  the  elucidation  of  this  point  of  our  subject: — 

ExperimenL — ^I  bent  the  leg  of  a  chicken  five 
weeks  old.  It  cracked  under  my  fingers,  and  re- 
mained bent.  Having  waited  a  few  seconds,  and 
finding  that  it  was  not  restored  to  position,  I  pressed 
upon  it  and  made  it  straight  The  chicken  walked  • 
off  without  any  limp. 

On  the  fourth  day,  before  dissection,  the  bone 
looked  as  if  it  was  still  bent ;  but  on  removing  the 
soft  parts,  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  bone  was  found 
to  be  straight.  The  areolar  tissue  under  the  skin 
was  infiltrated  with  lymph,  which  was  most  abun- 
dant near  the  fracture,  and  gradually  diminished 
towards  each  extremity  of  the  limb.  This  effusion 
was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  front  of  the  limb, 
or  to  that  side  which  had  been  broken,  and  consti- 
tuted the  greater  part  of  the  enlargement  which  I 
had  notic^  before  the  dissection  was  commenced, 
and  which  then  felt  like  bone. 

On  the  front  of  the  bone,  also,  underneath  the  pe- 
riosteum, there  was  a  loose,  honeycomb  deposit  of 
ensheathing  callus,  about  one  line  in  thickness,  and 
extending  upward  and  downward  about  half  an  inch. 
This  callus  surrounded  the  bone  in  three-fourths  of 
its  circumference;  but  there  was  no  callus  on  its 
posterior  surface.  It  was  also  deficient  exactly  along 
the  line  of  fracture,  in  front  and  on  the  sides,  in  consequence  of  which 
an  oblique  groove  remained,  indicating  the  seat  of  the  fracture. 

In  three  other  experiments,  the  particulars  of  which  are  detailed  in 
the  earlier  editions  of  this  book,  similar  results  were  obtained. 

So  early  as  the  year  1673,  a  dissection  made  by  Glaser  demon- 
strated incontestably  the  existence  of  partial  fractures  in  the  shaft, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  diameter  of  long  bones.^  Camper,  in 
1765,  again  described  a  specimen  which  he  had  seen;'  and  Bonn, 
in  1788,  added  a  third  positive  observation.' 

M.  Grimele  is,  therefore,  in  error  when  he  ascribes  to  Campaignac 
the  credit  of  having  first  proven  by  dissection  their  existence,  in  a 
paper  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  in  1826. 
Campaignac,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  described 
very  particularly  the  condition  of  this  fracture.  He  has  recorded  the 
history  and  dissection  of  two  cases,  one  of  which  occurred  in  the 
fibula,  and  one  in  the  tibia.  The  first  of  these  cases  was  a  girl  twelve 
years  old,  who  survived  the  accident  just  eight  weeks.  The  fracture 
bad  occured  near  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  upon  the  interior  and 
internal  side ;  in  which  direction,  resting  against  the  tibia,  the  bone 

'  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  44,  from  Th.  Boneti  Sepnlchretum,  1700,  torn.  iii.  p.  424. 
'  Essays  and  Obs.  Phys.  and  Lit.  of  Soc.  of  Edinburj^h,  1771,  vol,  iii.  p.  537. 
'  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  44,  from  Descript.  Thes.  Ossium  Morb.  Hoviani,  1783. 
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was  found  inclined.  "  The  bony  fibres  bad  been  broken  at  different 
lengths,  almost  exactly  like  what  takes  place  in  the  branch  of  a  tree 
which  has  been  partially  broken ;  and,  as  we  see  sometimes  in  this 
latter  case,  the  bundles  of  splintered  bony  fibres  abutted  upon  them- 
selvesi  and  did  not  take  their  places  when  we  endeavored  to  restore 
them ;  so  the  abnormal  angle  which  the  fibula  represented  could  not 
be  effaced,  the  ends  of  the  divided  fasciculi  not  restoring  themselves 
to  their  respective  places.  This  disposition  might  be  especially  seen 
toward  the  anterior  part  of  the  internal  face,  where  a  pacKet  of  fibres, 
coming  from  below,  was  braced  against  the  upper  lip  of  the  division, 
which  it  thus  held  open.  This  opening  at  first  made  me  think  that 
the  fragments  could  not  have  been  well  consolidated;  but  I  assured 
myself  that  it  was,  and  the  fact  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
Academy  of  Medicine;  all  the  points  which  were  in  contact  were 
found  intimately  united."' 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult.  The  distortion  indicates 
sufficiently  the  existence  of  a  fracture,  while  the  complete  absence  of 
crepitus  in  nearly  all  cases,  and  of  either  overlapping  or  lateral  dis- 
placemeot,  must,  generally,  especially  where  the  accident  has  occurred 
in  a  child,  sufficiently  indicate  that  the  fracture  is  incomplete.  It  will 
assist  the  diagnosis  also  to  notice  that  these  accidents  are  almost  con* 
fined  to  the  middle  third  of  the  long  bones;  and  they  are  produced 
usually  by  a  bending  of  the  bones,  the  forces  operating  upon  the 
extremities,  and  not  directly  upon  the  point  which  is  broken. 

In  complete  fractures,  also,  preternatural  mobility. is  so  constant  a 
sign  as  to  be  regarded  as  diagnostic,  while  here  there  is  almost  always 
a  great  degree  of  immobility  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  The  angle  made 
by  the  projecting  extremities  is  usually  rather  gentle  and  smooth ; 
at  other  times  it  is  abrupt,  indicating  a  greater  amount  of  fracture,  or 
that  the  outer  fibres  are  broken  more  irregularly.  The  power  of  using 
the  limb  is  generally  sensibly  impaired,  but  not  completely  lost. 

IVecUmerU. — Jurine,  Murat,  Campaignao,  Gulliver,  Malgaigne,  with 
some  others,  have  noticed  the  fact  that  it  is  often  difficult,  and  some- 
times quite  impossible,  to  restore  these  bones  to  position;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  they  have  justly  ascribed  to  that  condition  of  the 
fragments  described  by  Gampaignac.  The  broken  extremities  of  the 
fiisciculi  become  braced  against  each  other,  and  effectually  resist  all 
efforts  to  straighten  the  bone;  unless,  indeed,  so  much  force  is  used  aa 
to  render  the  fracture  complete :  a  result  which,  if  it  should  chance  to 
happen,  need  not  occasion  any  alarm,  since,  while  it  enables  us  at  once 
to  restore  the  bone  to  line,  it  does  not  much  increase  the  danger  of 
lateral  displacement  and  overlapping.  That  the  fracture  has  become 
complete  we  may  know  by  a  sudden  sensation  of  cracking,  by  the  in- 
oreased  mobility,  and  by  the  crepitus  which  is  now  easily  developed. 

But  we  need  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  over-anxious  to  straighten 
the  bone  completely,  since  experience  has  shown  that  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  weeks  or  months  the  natural  form  is  usually  restored  spon- 

^  Des  Fractures  Incompletes  et  des  Fractures  Longitudinales  des  Os  des  Membres ; 
par  J.  A.  J.  Gampaignac.    Paris,  1839,  pp.  9-10. 
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taneously.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  those  cases  in  which  the  resto- 
ration occurs  immediately,  where  it  is  probable  that  the  splintered 
fibres  offer  no  resistance  to  the  restoration ;  but  only  of  those  in  which 
the  bone  straightens  so  gradually  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  broken 
ends  are  the  cause  of  the  resistance.  To  this  variety  of  accident  belong 
cases  one,  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight,  published  in  my  Report  on  De- 
formities after  Fractures;^  in  one  of  which  the  natural  axis  was  resumed 
in  less  than  four  weeks.  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Gulliver,  it  required 
about  the  same  time  to  render  the  bones  of  the  forearm  perfectly 
straight;  and  in  one  case  mentioned  by  Jurine,  at  the  end  of  six 
months  it  was  ''difficult  to  say  which  arm  had  been  broken,  and  at 
the  end  of  one  year  it  was  impossible." 

Jurine  attributes  this  restoration  to  "muscular  action,  or  more 
especially  to  the  reaction  of  the  compressed  bony  plates;"  but  while 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  reaction  of  the  compressed  fibres 
may  accomplish  the  gradual  restoration,  I  am  unable  to  understand  in 
what  manner  muscular  action  contributes  to  this  result,  since  most  of 
the  muscles  attached  to  the  long  bones  operate  so  much  more  ener- 
getically in  the  direction  of  their  axes  than  in  the  direction  of  their 
diameters.  Indeed,  we  have  often  seen  these  bones  bent  after  com- 
plete fractures,  and  before  the  union  was  consummated,  by  muscular 
action  alone. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  the  gradual  restoration  of  these  bones  is  due  to 
the  same  circumstance  which  produces  at  other  times  an  immediate 
restoration,  namely,  the  elasticity  of  the  unbroken  fibres,  but  which 
elasticity,  in  this  latter  instance,  is,  for  a  time,  effectually  resisted  by 
the  bracing  of  the  broken  fibres.  At  length,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  broken  ends,  the  resistance  is  removed, 
and  the  bone  becomes  straight.  If  this  absorption  refuses  to  take 
place,  and  the  fibres  continue  pressed  forcibly  against  each  other,  as 
in  the  case  described  by  Gampaignao,  then  the  bone  remains  perma- 
nently bent. 

Having  straightened  the  bone  as  far  as  is  practicable,  it  only  re- 
mains to  secure  the  fragments  in  place  by  suitable  bandages  or  splints. 
If  the  restoration  is  incomplete,  these  means  may  assist  the  efforts  of 
nature  in  accomplishing  a  gradual  restoration. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  extension  and  counter-extension 
avail  nothing  in  partial  fractures. 

§  3.  Fissures. 

These  constitute  the  second  principal  form  of  incomplete  fractures, 
or  those  in  which  the  fracture  is  accompanied  with  no  appreciable 
bending,  which  occur  almost  exclusively  in  inflexible  bones,  such  as 
the  compact  bones  of  adults,  and  more  often  in  the  direction  of  their 
axes  than  of  their  diameters.  They  are  complete  so  far  as  they  extend, 
but  they  do  not  completely  sever  the  bone  so  as  to  form  two  distinct 
fragments.     They  have  been  most  frequently  observed  in  the  fiat 

>  Trans.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  vol.  viii.,  1855,  pp.  892-0. 
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bones,  such  as  the  bones  of  the  skall,  and  in  the  npper  bones  of  the 
face ;  occasionally  in  the  long  bones,  both  in  their  diaphyses  and  epi- 
physes, and  rarely  in  the  short  bones. 

M.  Gariel  has  reported,  in  the  Bulletins  dt  la  Sociite  Anat.,  for  1885, 
a  case  of  fissure  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  occurring  in  a  lad  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  old.  Palletta  found  a  fissure  extending  partly  through 
the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  in  a  man  who  had  fallen  upon  his  back 
eleven  days  before ;  and  M.  Lisfranc  has  mentioned  a  remarkable 
case  of  fissure  and  partial  fracture,  with  bending  of  five  ribs  in  the 
same  person.^  Malgaigne  believes  that  he  has  seen  one  example  of 
this  variety  of  incomplete  fracture  of  the  scapula,  occurring  through 
a  portion  of  the  infra-spinoas  region.  I  have  myself  elsewhere  re- 
corded another,  as  having  been  found  in  the  skeleton  of  Nimham,  an 
Oneida  Indian,  who  was  a  great  fighter,  and  who  died  when  about 
forty -five  years  old,  in  consequence  of  severe  injuries  received  in  a 
street  brawl ;  but  his  death  did  not  occur  until  four  or  five  months 
after  the  receipt  of  the  injuries. 

Id  addition  to  this  fracture  of  the  right  scapula,  five  of  his  ribs 
were  broken,  and  both  legs,  all  of  which,  except  the  scapula,  had 
united  completely  by  intermediate  and  ensheathing  callus. 

The  scapula  was  broken  nearly  transversely,  the  fracture  com- 
mencing upon  the  posterior  margin  at  a  point  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  below  the  spine,  and  extending  across  the  body  of  the  bone 
one  inch  and  three-quarters,  in  a  direction  inclining  a  little  upwards, 
being  irregularly  denticulate  and  without  comminution.  The  frag- 
ments were  in  exact  apposition,  and,  throughout  most  of  their  extent, 
in  immediate  contact.  They  were,  however,  not  consolidated  at  any 
point,  but  upon  either  side  of  the  fissure  there  was  a  ridge  of  en- 
sheathing callus,  of  from  one  to  three  or  four  lines  in  breadth,  and  of 
half  a  line  or  less  in  thickness  along  the  broken  margin,  from  which 
point  it  subsided  gradually  to  the  level  of  the  sound  bone.  The  same 
was  observed  upon  the  inner  as  well  as  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the 
scapula.  This  callus  had  assumed  the  character  of  complete  bone, 
bat  it  was  more  light  and  spongy  than  the  natural  tissue,  and  the 
outer  surface  had  not  yet  become  lamellated.  Its  blood-canals  and 
bone-cells  opened  everywhere  upon  the  surface. 

Directly  over  the  fracture,  and  between  its  opposing  edges,  no  callus 
existed,  but  as  the  bone  had  lain  some  time  in  the  earth  before  it  was 
exhnmed,  it  is  probable  that  a  less  completely  organized  intermediate 
callus  had  occupied  this  space,  and  that,  owing  to  the  less  proportion 
of  earthy  matter  which  it  contained,  it  had  become  decomposed  and 
had  been  removed. 

M.  Voillemier  found  the  head  of  the  humerus  penetrated  by  two  or 
three  fissures  f  and  M.  Campaignac  has  reported  the  case  of  a  lad  ten 
or  twelve  years  old,  who  was  compelled  to  submit  to  amputation  of 
his  arm  at  the  shoulder-joint,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  injury,  in 
which  the  humerus  was  found  fissured  from  the  insertion  of  the  del- 

>  Des  Fract.  Incomplet.  et  des  Fissures,  par  J.  A.  J.  Campaignac,  1829,  p.  20. 
*  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  85. 
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toid  to  near  the  condyles,  extending  through  the  entire  thickness  of 
the  bone,  and  the  edges  of  the  fissure  so  much  separated  toward  its 
lower  extremity  as  to  admit  the  blade  of  a  knife.^  Ohaussier  has 
related  a  case  in  which  a  criminal,  who  died  soon  after  having  sub- 
mitted to  the  torture,  was  found  to  have  a  nearly  longitudinal  fissure 
of  the  radius  in  its  upper  fourth,  and  which  penetrated  half-way 
through  the  thickness  of  the  bone.'  Gulliver  saw  a  fissure  in  the 
pelvis  of  an  infant.'  Malgaigne  has  seen  two  specimens  of  this  frac- 
ture in  the  iliac  bones,  both  of  which  belonged,  as  he  thinks,  to  adults ; 
in  one,  the  fissure  was  limited  to  the  internal  table  ;^  and  in  the  case 
of  the  lad  reported  by  Gariel,  as  having  a  fissure  of  the  inferior 
maxilla,  there  was  also  found  a  fissure  of  the  left  ilium,  but  which 
was  limited  to  the  outer  table.' 

M.  J.  Gloquet  has  mentioned  a  case  of  fissure  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur  passing  through  the  condyles  and  extending  upward  to  near 
the  middle  of  the  bone.  The  fissure  was  produced  by  a  bullet,  which 
had  completely  traversed  the  bone  from  behind  forward,  a  little  above 
the  condyles.^  M.  Malgaigne  has  also  represented,  in  one  of  his  plates, 
a  fissure  of  the  femur  extending  along  the  front  of  the  bone,  some- 
what irregularly,  from  a  point  a  little  below  the  tjochanter  minor  to 
near  the  condyles.^  The  bone  was  presented  to  the  Museum  of  Yal- 
de-Grfice,  by  M.  Pleury ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no 
farther  account  of  this  reniarkable  specimen.  Certainly,  in  the  com- 
plete absence  of  any  farther  history  of  the  case,  one  might  be  justified 
in  expressing  a  doubt  whether  it  was  not  a  fissure  occasioned  by  the 
contraction  consequent  upon  exposure  and  drying  after  death. 

The  following  account  of  a  fissure  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  of  the 
same  character  with  those  which  now  occupy  our  attention,  is  copied 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  "  Boston  Soc.  for  Med.  Improvement^"  at 
its  regular  meeting  in  September,  1866  : — 

"  Partial  Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur  in  a  man  set  4A  years. 
Specimen  shown  by  Dr.  Jackson. — ^The  fracture,  which  appears  as  a 
mere  crack  in  the  bone,  commences  anteriorly  just  above,  but  very 
near  to,  the  insertion  of  the  capsular  ligament,  runs  along  this  inser- 
tion for  about  an  inch,  and  then  extends  directly  upward  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  head  of  the  bone.  From  this  last  point  it  crosses  the  upper 
surface  of  the  neck  almost  in  a  straight  line,  and  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  margin  of  the  head,  but  afterward  approaches  very  closelj 
to  this  margin  posteriorly;  it  then  turns  downward  and  obliquely 
forward,  and  stops  at  a  point  about  half-way  between  the  small  tro- 
chanter and  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  two-thirds  of  an  inch  or  more 
anteriorly  to  the  line  of  this  trochanter.  The  fracture  then  involves 
about  three-fourths  of  the  neck  of  the  bone ;  the  inner-anterior  portion 
only  being  spared.    There  is  considerable  motion  between  the  neck 

'  Campaignac,  Des  Fract.  Inoomplet.,  &c.,  p.  24. 

*  M6d.  Legale,  p.  447  et  seq.  <  Qazette  M^d.,  1885,  p.  472. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  84.  B  Bulletins  de  la  Soc.  Anat.,  1885,  p.  24. 
"  These  du  Concours  de  Pathol.   Exteme,  1881,  pi.  xii.,  fig.  7.    Also,  Des  Prac, 

etc.,  par  Oampaignac,  1829,  p.  19. 
'  Op.  cit.  p.  87,  pi.  1,  fig.  1. 
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and  tlie  sbaft^  and  the  fracture  could,  undoubtedly,  be  completed  with- 
out the  application  of  any  extraordinary  force.  Dr.  J.  referred  to 
other  cases  of  partial  fracture;  but  a  fracture  of  this  sort,  as  occurring 
in  this  situation,  and  in  a  fully  adult  subject,  he  believed  had  never 
before  been  described.  There  was,  also,  in  this  case,  a  transverse  frac- 
ture of  the  same  femur  midway,  with  a  split  extending  upward  nearly 
to  the  neck  of  the  bone ;  and  still  further,  a  fracture  of  the  spine.  The 
patient,  a  laboring  man,  fell  through  two  stories  of  a  building  and 
down  upon  a  hard  floor.  On  the  same  day  he  entered  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  and  on  the  18th  day  from  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent he  died.  The  femur  is  perfectly  healthy  in  structure,  and  no 
changes  are  observable  in  the  bone  about  the  fracture."' 

Whatever  doubts  may  have  been  thrown  upon  the  possibility  of  this 
accident,  as  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  femur,  by  the  ingenious  argu- 
ments of  Bobert  Smith,  of  Dublin,^  the  question  is  now  at  least  deter- 
mined by  an  incontestable  fact.  Dr.  Smith  had  rendered  it  quite  pro- 
bable that  both  Golles  and  Adams  were  mistaken,  and  that  the  cases 
described  by  them  were  examples  of  impacted  fracture,  and  not  of 
partial  fracture ;  but,  in  arguing  the  improbability  of  its  occurrence, 
from  the  infre^aenoy  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  in  early 
life,  he  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  were  two  forms  of  incomplete 
fractures,  and  that  it  was  only  the  ^*  green  stick^'  fracture  which  be- 
longed mostly  to  childhood ;  ''fissures"  being  found  most  often  in  the 
bones  of  adults.  Indeed,  I  think  the  example  recorded  by  Toumel 
in  the  Archives  de  MSdecine,  had  already,  so  early  as  the  year  1887, 
established  the  possibility  of  a  "  fissure"  in  the  neck  of  the  femur ;  al- 
though by  Malgaigne  this  case  has  been  mentioned  as  an  example  of 
that  other  variety  of  partial  fractures  which  is  almost  peculiar  to 
childhood,  and  in  which  the  bones  yield  quite  as  much  by  bending  as 
by  breaking.  But  the  man  was  eighty-five  years  old,  and,  having 
died  three  months  and  a  half  after  the  accident,  a  long  crevice  was 
found,  extending  nearly  through  the  neck  of  the  femur,  partly  within 
and  partly  without  the  capsule. 

I  have  seen,  in  Dr.  Mutter's  valuable  collection  of  bones  at  Phila- 
delphia^  a  specimen  of  fissure  of  the  trochanter  major,  which,  it  is 
believed,  occasioned  the  death  of  the  patient  by  hemorrhage. 

Gulliver  says  there  is  an  example  of  a  fissure  in  a  patella  belonging 
to  the  museum  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons ;  the  fissure  tra- 
versing its  articular  face  only.' 

The  first  example  of  a  fissure  of  the  tibia  is  recorded  by  Com.  Stal- 
part  Yander-Wiel,  in  1687 ;  and  indeed  this  is,  according  to  Cam- 
paignac,  the  first  exact  observation  of  this  species  of  fracture  which 
our  science  possesses,  although  its  existence  had  been  recognized  by 
the  most  ancient  authors.  A  servant  had  been  kicked  by  a  horse,  and 
after  a  time,  pain  continuing  in  the  limb,  his  surgeon,  Dufoix,  suspected 

1  Best.  Med.  and  Snrg.  Jonm.,  vol.  Iv.  p.  851.  See,  also,  Amer.  Joum.  Med. 
Sd.  for  1857,  p.  806,  with  engraving ;  and  Bigelow  on  Hip  Joint,  p.  187. 

'  Treatise  on  Fractures  in  the  Vicinity  of  Joints,  etc.,  by  Robert  Wm.  Smith, 
DnbUn,  1854,  p.  44  et  seq. 

'Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  page  85. 
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a  fissure  of  the  tibia,  and  having  cut  down  to  the  bone,  a  cure  was 
sooD  efiected.^ 

In  the  Dupuytren  Museum,  at  Paris,  there  are  two  tibiae  with  linear 
fractures ;  one  without  history,  and  the  other  presented  by  MM.  Mar- 
jolin  and  Eullier,  "  and  which  had  been  broken  by  a  ball."*  In  the 
example  related  by  Campaignac,  a  woman,  having  leaped  from  a 
second-story  window,  died  immediately,  and  upon  examination  she 
was  found  to  have  three  fissures  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  left  tibia, 
one  only  of  which  entered  the  articulation.^ 

Many  examples  of  fissure  from  "  perforating"  gunshot  wounds  of 
the  bone  have  been  observed  during  the  late  war  in  this  country; 
but  as  these  examples  belong  peculiarly  to  military  surgery,  they 
will  be  discussed  more  at  length  in  the  chapter  on  gunshot  fractures. 

Duverney  saw  a  priest  who  had  fallen  and  bruised  the  middle  of  his 
left  leg ;  the  swelling  and  pain  consequent  upon  which  were  subdued 
after  a  few  days.  The  patient  believed  himself  cured,  and  acted  ac- 
cordingly. Suddenly,  in  the  night,  he  was  seized  with  an  acute  pain 
in  the  limb ;  and  on  cutting  down  to  the  bone,  a  bloody  serum  escaped 
from  between  it  and  the  periosteum,  and  the  bone  was  discovered  to 
be  fissured  longitudinally.  Subsequently  the  tibia  wd^  trephined,  but 
the  fissure  did  not  reach  the  marrow.  He  recovered  completely  in 
less  than  two  months. 

The  same  writer  mentions  another  case,  in  which  a  soldier  received 
the  kick  of  a  horse  in  the  middle  of  his  left  leg,  which  was  followed 
immediately  by  great  pain,  and  subsequently  by  much  inflammation, 
and  even  gangrene  of  the  skin.  The  wound,  however,  cicatrized 
kindly,  but  after  three  months  he  was  seized  suddenly  with  a  severe 
pain  in  the  limb;  and,  after  the  trial  of* many  remedies,  resort  was 
finally  had  to  the  knife,  when  the  tibia  was  seen  to  be  discolored,  and 
cracked  longitudinally.  On  the  following  day  the  bone  was  opened 
over  the  course  of  the  fissure  with  a  chisel  and  mallet,  and  the  patient 
was  at  once  relieved  by  the  escape  of  a  yellowish  and  very  offensive 
matter.  At  the  next  dressing,  the  bone  was  opened  more  freely  by 
several  applications  of  the  trephine,  and  an  abscess  was  exposed  in 
the  centre  of  the  bone.  The  patient  finally  recovered  after  about  four 
months.^  M.  Campaignac  saw,  also,  at  the  hospital  La  Charity,  the 
tibia  of  a  woman,  »t.  88  years,  upon  which  were  found  four  fissures; 
the  report  of  which  case  is  accompanied  with  a  wood-cut  illustration/ 

Fissures  may  occur  probably  at  all  periods  of  life,  but  they  are  more 
frequently  found  in  the  bones  of  adults.  Campaignac,  however,  men- 
tions a  fissure  of  the  humerus  in  a  child  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  and 
Gulliver  has  seen  a  fissure  in  the  pelvis  of  an  infant. 

Etiology. — They  may  be  occasioned  by  most  of  those  causes  which 
produce  fractures  in  general,  such  as  director  indirect  shocks;  but 
they  are  occasioned  much  more  often  by  direct  blows,  especially  when 
inflicted  upon  bones  imperfectly  covered  by  soft  parts,  such  as  the 

1  Campaignac,  op.  cit.,  p.  17.  '  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  86. 

*  Campaignac,  op.  cit.,  p.  21.  <  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  89  et  seq. 

s  CamDaicmac.  on.  cit..  dd.  21-32. 


"  uampaignac,  op.  cii.,  p.  -ai. 
B  Campaignac,  op.  cit.,  pp.  21-! 
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tibia.  Bullets,  baying  violently  struck  or  penetrated  tbe  bone,  have 
frequently  occasioned  fissures. 

Their  course  may  be  parallel  with  tbe  axis  of  the  bone,  oblique, 
or  transverse ;  they  are  often  multiple;  some  merely  enter  the  outer 
laminse,  others  open  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  others  still  divide  both 
sarfaces  of  the  bone  through  and  through ;  and,  according  as  they 
penetrate  more  or  less  deeply  the  bone,  their  lips  will  be  found  to  be 
more  or  less  separated.    They  frequently  extend  into  the  joint  surfaces. 

Diagnosis, — ^The  signs  which  indicate  the  existence  of  a  fissure  must, 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  be  insufficient  to  determine  fully  the 
diagnosis  during  the  life  of  the  patient.  It  is  not  probable  that  such 
fissures  could  ever  be  clearly  made  out  by  the  touch  alone,  where  the 
skin  is  not  broken,  since  the  pain,  swelling,  suppuration,  etc.,  are  only 
characteristic  of  inflammation  of  the  bone  or  of  its  coverings,  and 
might  be  equally  present  whether  a  fracture  existed  or  not.  In  those 
rare  cases  only  in  which  the  flesh  is  torn  ofi^  and  the  surface  of  the 
bone  is  brought  directly  under  the  observation  of  the  eye,  will  the 
diagnosis  become  certain. 

Treatment. — Fortunately,  an  error  in  judgment  in  this  matter  will 
not  materially,  if  at  all,  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  patient;  since, 
whatever  may  be  the  fact  in  other  respects,  if  the  bone,  or  its  perios- 
teum, or  its  medullary  tissue,  is  inflamed,  and  rest,  with  antiphlogis- 
tics,  does  not  accomplish  its  speedy  resolution,  incisions  and  perfora- 
tions become  inevitable,  if  we  would  give  either  safety  or  relief  to  the 
sufferer.  Accordingly,  in  the  inflammation  and  suppuration  conse- 
quent upon  these  fractures,  we  have  seen  that  it  has  been  occasionally 
found  necessary  to  lay  open  the  soft  tissues  freely,  and  even  to  trephine 
the  bone  at  one  or  more  points. 

Fissures  in  Cartilage. — I  have  once  met  with  a  fissure  in  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  which  constitutes,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  example  upon 
reecMxl  of  a  fissure  in  cartilage.^ 


CHAPTER    VIII, 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  NOSE. 

§  1.  OssA  Nasi. 

Of  twenty-five  cases  of  fracture  of  the  ossa  nasi  recorded  by  me, 
only  fourteen  were  seen  by  a  surgeon  in  time  to  afford  relief.  It 
seemed  to  me  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  student  should  be  in- 
structed how  frequently  the  nature  of  this  accident  is  overlooked 
by  the  friends^  and  even  by  the  surgeon  himself,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  be  thus  admonished  of  the  necessity  of  always  instituting,  in 

1  See  Boflhlo  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  xiii.    Article  entitled  Fracture  of  the  Thyroid 
Cartilage. 
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such  cases,  careful  and  tborough  examinations.  In  some  of  the  cases 
recorded  in  my  notes,  where  surgeons  were  called  in  time,  and  a  de-- 
formitj  remains,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  accident  was  not  recog- 
nized. The  rapidity  with  which  swelling  ensues  afler  severe  blows 
upon  the  nose,  concealing  at  once  the  bones,  and  lifting  the  skin  even 
above  its  natural  level,  explains  these  mistakes.  The.  nose,  also,  is 
remarkably  sensitive,  and  the  patient  is  often  exceedingly  reluctant 
to  submit  to  a  thorough  examination.  It  ought,  however,  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  omission  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  to  do  his  duty 
will  not  always  be  excused,  even  though  the  patient  himself  has  pro- 
tested against  his  interference,  especially  where  an  organ  so  prominent, 
and  so  important  to  the  harmony  of  the  face,  is  the  subject  of  his 
neglect  or  mal-adjustment;  since  the  most  trivial  deviation  from  its 
original  form  or  position,  even  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  lines, 
becomes  a  serious  deformity. 

When  the  ossa  nasi  are  struck  with  considerable  force,  from  before 
and  from  above,  a  transverse  fracture  occurs  usually  within  from  three 
U)  six  lines  of  their  lower  and  free  margins,  and  the  fragments  are 
simply  displaced  backwards;  or  if  the  blow  is  received  partially  upon 
one  side,  they  are  displaced  more  or  less  laterally.  This  is  what  will 
happen  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  as  I  have  proven  by  examinations 
of  the  noses  of  those  persons  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  this  acci- 
dent, and  by  repeated  experiments  upon  the  recent  subject. 

These  fragments  are  generally  loose,  and  easily  pressed  back  into 
place  by  the  use  of  a  proper  instrument.  A-  silver  female  catheter, 
which  we  have  seen  recommended  by  surgeons,  may  answer  well 
enough  in  a  few  instances,  but  it  will  more  often  fail.  The  diameter 
of  the  meatus  at  the  point  where  the  instrument  must  touch  in  order 
to  make  efiective  pressure  upon  the  ossa  nasi,  is  on  the  average  not 
more  than  two  lines;  and  when  the  membrane  which  lines  it  is  injured, 
it  becomes  quickly  swollen,  and  reduces  the  breadth  of  the  channel  to 
a  line  or  less.  Under  these  circumstances,  any  instrument  of  the  size 
of  a  female  catheter  could  only  be  made  to  reach  and  press  against 
the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  which  is  too  firm  and  un- 
yielding to  allow  it  to  pass  without  the  employment  of  unwarrantable 
force.  In  this  way  it  happens  that  the  operator  is  occasionally  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  resistance  is  opposed  to  his  efforts  to  lift  the 
bones,  and,  after  repeated  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  case  is  not  unfre- 
quently  given  over.  If,  however,  he  had  used  a  smaller  instrument, 
he  would  have  found  almost  no  resistance  whatever.  A  straight  steel 
director,  or  sound,  or  sometimes  even  a  much  smaller  instrument,  if 
possessing  sufficient  firmness,  is  more  suitable  than  the  catheter.  For 
the  same  reason,  also,  one  ought  never  to  wrap  the  end  of  the  instru- 
ment with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  as  some  have,  I  suspect,  without 
much  consideration,  recommended. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  facility  with  which  these  bones  may  be 
replaced,  when  a  proper  instrument  is  employed,  is  true  only  when 
the  treatment  is  adopted  immediately,  or  at  most  within  a  few  days 
after  the  accident. 

Boyer,  Malgaigne,  and  others  have  noticed  the  fact  that  these  frac- 
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tares  are  repaired  with  great  rapidity.  Hippocrates  thought  the  union 
was  generally  complete  in  six  days;  and  in  a  case  which  has  come 
under  my  own  observation,  the  fragments  were  quite  firmly  united 
on  the  seventh  day. 

Nor  has  Malgaigne,  whose  observations  are  always  very  accurate, 
overlooked  the  fact,  also,  that  their  repair  is  effected  without  the  in- 
terposition of  provisional  callus,  but,  as  it  were,  *' par  premihre  inten- 
tionJ^  My  own  observation  confirms  this  statement.  Among  all  the 
specimens  which  I  have  seen  in  the  various  college  and  private  col- 
lections illustrating  fractures  of  the  ossa  nasi,  and  amounting  in  all  to 
over  forty,  in  no  instance  has  there  been  detected,  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination, the  slightest  trace  of  provisional  callus. 

I  am  not  certain  that  it  will  always  be  found  so  easy  to  retain  these 
loose  fragments  in  place,  as  it  is  to  replace  them.  The  very  swelling 
which  takes  place  so  promptly  under  the  skin  tends  to  depress  the 
fragments,  unsupported  as  they  are  by  any  counter- force ;  a  tendency 
which,  possibly,  is  in  some  instances  increased  by  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  to  clear  his  nostrils  by  snuffing  and  hawking.  I 
have,  in  one  instance,  noticed  very  plainly  a  motion  in  the  fragments 
when  such  efforts  were  made.  How  we  are  to  remedy  this,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.  None  of  the  plans  which  I  have  seen  suggested 
possess^  in  my  estimation,  very  much  practical  value.  Few  patients 
will  consent  to  the  introduction  of  pledgets  of  lint,  or  of  stuffed  bags, 
or,  indeed,  of  anything  else,  sufficiently  far  up  into  the  nostrils  to 
answer  any  useful  purpose.  The  membrane  is  too  sensitive  and  too 
intolerant  of  irritants  to  enable  us  to  have  recourse  generally  to  such 
methods.  Then,  too,  it  would  require,  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon, 
more  than  ordinary  tact  to  accomplish  so  nice  and  delicate  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  supports  from  below  as  these  cases  demand,  where  the 
slightest  excess  of  pressure,  or  the  least  fault  in  the  position  of  the 
compress,  must  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  operator. 

Yet,  if  one  were  disposed  to  make  the  attempt  in  certain  cases 
where  the  comminution  was  very  greats  or  where,  for  any  other  rea- 
son, the  fragments  would  not  remain  in  place,  I  think  there  could  be 
no  better  plan  than  to  push  up  in  succession  a  number  of  small  pledgets 
of  patent  lint,  smeared  with  simple  cerate,  to  each  one  of  which  there 
has  been  attached,  a  separate  string,  so  arranged  as  that  their  relative 
position  may  be  recognized,  and  that  they  may  at  a  suitable  time  be 
removed  in  the  order  of  their  introduction. 

The  employment  of  canulas,  as  recommended  by  Boyer,  B.  Bell, 
and  others,  allows  of  the  nostrils  being  stuffed  without  interfering 
materially  with  the  breathing;  a  provision,  however,  which  is  quite 
unnecessary  with  a  majority  of  persons,  so  long  as  there  exists  no 
impediment  to  the  free  admission  of  air  through  the  fauces. 

With  nicely  adjusted  compresses  made  of  soft  cotton  or  lint,  and 
secured  upon  the  outside  of  the  nose  with  delicate  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster  or  rollers,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  prevent  the  fragments 
from  becoming  displaced  outwards  than  by  moulds  of  wax,  of  lead,  or 
of  gatta  percha,  under  which  it  is  impossible  to  see  from  hour  to  hour 
what  is  transpiring. 
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The  complicated  apparatus  devised  by  Dubois  and  recommended 
by  Malgaigne,  to  lift  the  bones  and  retain  them  in  place,  seems*  to  me 
indeed  very  ingenious,  but  destitute  of  a  single  practical  advantage. 
•  A  more  considerable  force  than  that  which  I  have  first  supposed 
will  break,  generally,  the  ossa  nasi  transversely  and  a  little  above 
their  middle,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  nasal  processes  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  bones  may  suifer  slightly. 

With  neither  of  these  accidents  is  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  eth- 
moid likely  to  be  broken  or  disturbed.  Indeed,  in  numerous  experi- 
ments made  upon  the  recent  subject,  and  in  which  the  force  of  the 
blow  was  directed  backwards  and  upwards,  breaking  and  commi- 
nuting the  nasal  bones  above  and  below  their  middle,  with  also  the 
nasal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones,  and  the  septum  nasi, 
the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  was,  without  an  exception,  unin- 
jured. The  exceeding  tenuity  and  flexibility  of  the  septum  nasi  at 
certain  points  prevents  eflfectually  the  concussion  from  being  commu- 
nicated through  it  to  the  base  of  the  brain.  If,  therefore,  after  these 
accidents,  cerebral  symptoms  are  occasionally  present,  as  I  have 
myself  twice  seen,^  they  must  be  due  rather  to  the  concussive  eflfects 
of  the  blow  upon  the  very  summit  of  the  nasal  bones,  where  they  rest 
immediately  upon  the  nasal  spine  of  the  os  frontis,  or  to  some  direct 
impression  upon  the  skull  itself. 

The  amount  of  force  requisite  to  break  in  the  nasal  bones,  at  their 
upper  third,  is  very  great ;  no  less,  indeed,  than  is  requisite  to  fracture 
the  OS  frontis.    If  they  do  finally  yield  at  this  point,  then  no  doubt 
the  base  of  the  skull  must  yield  also.    Nor  do  I  think  patients  could 
often  be  expected  to  recover  from  an  accident  so  severe.    To  this  class 
of  fractures  belongs  the  specimen  contained  in  my  museum,  in  which 
not  only  both  of  the  nasal  bones  are  sent  in — the  nasal  spine  being 
broken  at  its  base — ^but  also  the  os  frontis  is  depressed ;  the  nasal  pro- 
cesses of  the  upper  maxillary  bones  are  broken  and  greatly  displaced, 
and  the  anterior  half  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  is  forced 
up  into  the  base  of  the  brain.    If  it  h  meant  that  in  these  cases  the 
patient  is  in  danger  from  injury  done  to  the  base  of  the  skull  through 
the  fracture  and  depression  of  the  ossa  nasi,  we  can  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  opinion  ;  but  we  do  not  understand  how  this  danger  can 
exist  when  the  nasal  spine  of  the  os  frontis  is  not  broken,  and  the 
upper  ends  of  the  nasal  bones  are  not  displaced  backwards.    But,  ad- 
mitting that  it  were  possible  in  this  way  to  force  up  the  base  of  the 
skull,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  ought  to  attach  any  value  to  the 
advice  occasionally  given,  to  attempt  to  restore  the  broken  ethmoid 
by  seizing  upon  the  septum  and  pulling  downwards.    A  force  suffi- 
cient to  break  the  base  of  the  skull  never  fails  to  comminute  and 
detach  almost  completely  the  septum  nasi.     We  are  to  proceed  ia 
Buch  a  case  as  we  would  in  a  case  of  broken  skull.    We  must  lay 
open  the  skin  freely,  and  with  appropriate  instruments  seek  to  elevate 
and  remove,  if  necessary,  the  fragments.    Indeed,  after  such  accidents, 

*  Report  on  Deformities  after  Fractures,  Cases  16  and  18. 
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we  shall  generally  see  plainly  enough  that  death  is  inevitable,  and  that 
our  services  will  be  of  no  value. 

Occasionallj,  I  have  observed,  the  bones  are  neither  broken  at  their 
lower  ends  nor  through  their  central  diameters,  but  only  at  their 
lateral,  serrated,  or  imbricated  margins.  This  is  rather  a  displace- 
ment, or  dislocation,  than  a  fracture.  It  is  more  likely  to  happen,  I 
think,  in  childhood  than  in  middle  or  old  age,  as  in  the  following 
example : — 

Thomas  Kelley,  aged  four  years,  was  kicked  by  a  horse.  Two 
hours  afterwards,  when  he  was  first  seen  by  a  surgeon,  the  nose  and 
face  were  much  swollen,  and  the  fracture  was  overlooked. 

One  year  after  the  accident^  I  found  both  nasal  bones  depressed 
through  nearly  their  whole  length,  and  especially  in  the  lower  halves. 
The  right  nasal  process  was  also  much  depressed,  and  the  right  nostril 
obstructed.    The  lachrymal  canals  upon  this  side  were  closed. 

Sometimes  the  lower  ends  of  the  nasal  bones  are  bent  backwards, 
or  laterally,  constituting  a  partial  fracture. 

A  lad,  aged  ten  years,  was  hit  by  one  of  his  mates  accidentally  with 
his  elbow,  upon  the  left  side  of  his  nose.  I  was  immediately  called, 
and  found  the  lower  end  of  the  left  os  nasi  displaced  laterally  and 
backward,  so  that  it  rested  under  the  lower  end  of  the  right  os  nasi. 
There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  fracture  beyond  that  which  was  in- 
evitable by  the  mere  separation  of  its  serrated  margins  from  the  bone 
adjoining.  The  angle  formed  by  the  bone  at  the  point  where  the 
bending  had  occurred  was  smooth  and  rounded,  and  not  abrupt  as  in 
a  complete  fracture. 

With  a  steel  instrument,  introduced  into  the  left  nostril,  I  attempted 
to  lifk  the  bone  to  its  place.  The  membrane  was  very  sensitive,  and 
the  patient  very  restless  under  my  repeated  efforts.  1  pressed  up- 
wards with  considerable  force,  and  succeeded  at  length  in  bringing 
the  bone  nearly  into  position. 

If  there  is  more  complete  displacement,  the  upper  ends  are  not 
usually  forced  backwards,  but  rather  a  very  little  forwards,  from  their 
articulations  with  the  os  frontis,  and  the  bones  then  swing,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  lower  ends  of  the  nasal  spine,  as  upon  a  pivot.  In  this  con- 
dition they  are  very  firmly  locked,  and  it  requires  considerable  force, 
applied  under  their  lower  extremities,  to  restore  them  to  place. 

Such  seemed  to  be  the  position  of  the  bones  in  the  case  of  the  lad 
Kelley,  already  mentioned,  and  also  iti  a  German,  whose  nose  was 
fattened  by  a  severe  blow  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  whom  I  saw, 
thirteen  years  aft;er  the  accident,  in  the  Buffalo  nospital.  In  this  last 
example  the  bones  were  very  much  displaced  backwards. 

In  children,  also,  the  nasal  bones  may  be  spread  and  flattened,  the 
lateral  margins  not  being  depressed  or  displaced,  but  only  the  mesial 
line  or  arch  forced  back,  so  as  to  press  aside  the  processes  of  the  supe- 
rior maxilla ;  which  deformity  may  become  permanent. 

A  block  of  wood  fell  upon  a  child  three  weeks  old,  as  she  was  lying 
in  the  cradle.  The  nature  of  the  injury  was  not  understood  by  the 
parents,  and  no  surgeon  was  called.  The  ossa  nasi  are  now,  twelve 
years  after  the  accident,  much  wider  than  is  natural,  and  depressed ; 
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the  nasal  processes  of  the  superior  maxilla  appearing  to  have  been 
spread  asunder. 

Jacob  Kibbs,  a  German,  aged  seven  years,  fell  from  a  height  of  forty 
feet,  striking  on  his  face.  His  parents  did  not  suspect  the  injury,  and 
no  surgeon  was  called.  Twenty -four  years  after  this,  I  found  the  nose 
almost  flat.  The  nasal  bones  appeared  unusually  wide,  and  were 
sunken  between  the  processes  of  the  upper  maxillary  bones,  which 
latter  might  be  recognized  by  two  parallel  ridges  on  each  side,  slightly 
rising  above  the  level  of  the  ossa  nasi. 

Benjamin  Bell  and  others  have  spoken  of  tedious  ulcers,  polypi, 
necrosis,  fistula  lachrymalis,  abscesses,  impeded  respiration,  and  im- 
pairment of  the  sense  of  smell  and  of  speech,  as  circumstances  apt  to 
result  from  these  injuries,  and  it  is  certain  that  such  consequences  have 
occasionally  followed ;  but  they  must  generally  be  regarded  as  acci- 
dents due  to  the  state  of  the  general  system,  and  as  having  no  connec- 
tion with  the  fracture,  except  as  this  injury  served  to  awaken  certain 
vicious  tendencies. 

A  gentleman  twenty-five  years  old  was  struck  accidentally  upon  the 
right  side  of  his  nose  by  a  board,  and  the  ossa  nasi  were  displaced  to 
the  left.  A  surgeon  made  «n  attempt  to  reduce  them,  but  did  not 
succeed,  and  they  have  remained  displaced  ever  since.  The  nose  for 
a  time  was  much  swollen.  A  few  months  after  the  accident,  a  puru- 
lent discharge  commenced  from  the  right  nostril,  and  at  length  an 
abscess  formed  in  the  right  cheek.  Two  years  later,  when  he  came 
first  under  my  notice,  the  nose  still  continued  to  discharge  pus» 
and  occasionally  it  bled  freely.  There  was  also  a  perforation  of  the 
septum,  of  the  size  of  a  three-cent  piece,  which  had  not  ceased  to 
enlarge. 

No  hereditary  maladies  exist  in  the  family,  except  that,  on  his  father's 
side,  it  has  been  generally  observed  that  wounds  do  not  heal  kindly. 
The  same  is  the  fact  with  him.  "When  a  child,  he  was  also  very  sub- 
ject to  epistaxis;  at  sixteen,  a  pulmonary  difficulty  began,  and  he  had 
more  or  less  cough,  with  haemoptysis,  for  two  years.  Since  then,  bis 
health  has  been  good.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  but  of  late  he 
has  lived  in  the  country,  upon  a  farm,  and  has  accustomed  himself  to 
much  out-door  exercise. 

As  to  the  prognosis  in  these  fractures,  I  can  only  say  that  either 
owing  to  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the  patients  themselves, 
who  neglect  to  call  a  surgeon  in  time,  or  to  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis, 
or  to  the  greater  difficulty  in  maintaining  an  adjustment  of  the  frag- 
ments, it  has  hitherto  happened  that,  after  a  fracture  of  the  ossa  nasi, 
more  or  less  deformity  has  usually  remained.  I  have  seen  but  few 
which  could  be  said  to  be  perfectly  restored. 

§  2.  Fbactubes  and  Displacements  of  the  Septum  Narium. 

Fractures  or  displacements  of  the  septum  narium  must  occur  to 
some  extent  in  all  fractures  of  the  ossa  nasi  accompanied  with  depres- 
sion ;  but  they  are  also  occasionally  met  with  as  the  results  of  a  blow 
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upon  the  nose  which  has  been  insafficient  to  break  the  bones,  and  in 
which  only  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  nose  has  been  bent  inward 
upon  the  septam. 

Of  these  simple,  uncomplicated  accidents,  I  have  seen  eight ;  in 
four  of  which  no  surgeon  was  employed,  or  surgical  treatment  of  any 
kind  adopted,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  only  in  a  small  proportion 
of  all  the  cases  was  the  nature  of  the  accident  recognized.  Such,  at 
least,  has  been  generally  the  statement  of  the  patients  themselves. 
The  same  causes  will  explain  this  which  have  been  invoked  to  explain 
similar  oversights  in  cases  of  broken  ossa  nasi.  To  which  we  may 
add,  as  an  additional  reason  why  it  may  be  overlooked,  the  frequency 
of  lateral  distortions  or  deviations  in  the  natural  development  of  this 
septam. 

The  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  septum  is  that  which  is  most  fre- 
quently displaced  by  violence,  and  then  it  is  usually  at  the  point  of 
its  articulation  with  the  bony  septum.  Next,  in  point  of  frequency, 
the  perpendicular  nasal  plate  is  broken,  and  especially  where  it  ap- 
proaches the  vomer.  We  omit  in  this  enumeration,  of  course,  those 
cases  where  the  nasal  bones  themselves  are  broken  down,  in  most  or 
all  of  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  perpendicular  plate  is  more 
or  less  fractured  and  displaced.  We  cannot  say  how  often  the  vomer 
is  broken,  since  it  is  beyond  our  observation,  except  in  autopsies.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  force  of  the  concussion  rarely  reaches 
it,  the  cartilage  or  the  perpendicular  plate  giving  way  first  and  easily. 

Where  the  deviation  is  only  lateral,  the  results  are  less  serious,  yet 
sufficiently  so,  in  a  few  instances,  to  demand  our  attention.  Lateral 
obliquity  of  the  lower  portion  oF  the  nose  follows  generally,  but  not 
uniformly,  a  lateral  displacement  of  the  cartilage,  and  when  it  does 
exist,  it  is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  displacement 
existing  in  the  septum,  so  that  the  septum  is  then  made  to  project 
obliquely  across  the  nasal  passage,  causing  often  a  serious  obstruction 
and  permanent  inconvenience.  In  one  instance,  also,  I  have  known  it 
to  occasion  a  chronic  catarrh. 

A  lad,  aet.  15,  was  struck  violently  on  the  nose,  which  became  im- 
mediately much  swollen,  but  no  surgeon  was  called.  Eight  years 
after,  I  found  the  septum  displaced  laterally,  and  to  the  left  side,  pro- 
ducing also  a  slight  lateral  inclination  of  the  end  of  the  nose.  He 
was  unable  to  breathe  freely  through  the  left  nostril,  and  from  the 
same  side  a  catarrhal  discharge  had  continued  from  the  time  of  the 
accident. 

The  following  example,  in  which  the  accident  has  been  followed  by 
a  morbid  condition  of  the  cutaneous  glands,  is  of  more  difficult  ex- 
planation : — 

A  young  man,  »t.  28,  called  upon  me,  supposing  that  he  had  a 
polypus  nasi.  I  found  that  in  consequence  of  a  fall  upon  the  ice,  seven 
years  before,  the  septum  narium  had  been  displaced  to  the  right  so  as 
to  almost  completely  close  this  nostril.  In  very  cold  weather,  when 
the  vessels  of  the  membrane  are  contracted,  the  passage  is  more  free. 
The  left  nostril  is  proportionably  wide. 

Daring  the  last  four  or  five  years,  the  right  side  of  his  face  has  been 
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subject  to  profuse  perspiration.  It  is  almost  constant  in  summer,  and 
only  occasional  in  winter.  The  line  of  division  between  the  perspir- 
ing and  non-perspiring  portions  of  the  face  passes  perpendicularly 
from  the  top  of  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  along  the  ridge  of  the  nose, 
and  down  to  the  centre  of  the  chin.  The  phenomenon  is  due,  perhaps, 
to  an  increased  vascularity  in  the  right  side  of  the  face ;  possibly  to 
some  peculiarity  in  the  condition  of  the  nervous  trunks,  occasioned  by 
the  nasal  obstruction. 

A  depression  of  the  cartilage  forming  a  portion  of  the  ridge  of  the 
nose  is  necessarily  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  late- 
ral displacement,  with  or  without  fracture,  of  its  perpendicular  portion, 
and  produces,  therefore,  not  only  great  deformity,  sometimes  a  com- 
plete Battening  of  the  end  of  the  nose,  but,  also,  in  some  instances, 
complete  obstruction  of  the  nostrils. 

We  conclude,  from  all  that  we  have  seen,  that  fractures  and  dis- 
placements of  the  septum  narium  are  generally  followed  by  perma- 
nent deformity,  and  occasionally  with  still  more  serious  results.  We 
suggest,  therefore,  a  more  careful  examination  in  recent  injuries,  with 
a  view  to  the  ascertainment  of  its  lesions,  and  it  would  be  well,  cer- 
tainly, if  we  could  devise  some  reliable  mode  of  treatment. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  partition  so  thin  and  unsupported  can  ever 
be  well  adjusted  and  supported  by  artificial  means.  We  possess,  how- 
ever, some  advantages  in  the  treatment  of  this  accident  which  we  do 
not  in  the  treatment  of  broken  ossa  nasi,  viz :  facility  of  observation 
and  of  approach,  and  if  we  can  do  little  with  plugs  and  supports  in 
the  one  case,  we  may  possibly  do  more  in  the  other.  Nothing  seems 
more  rational,  then,  than  to  plug  carefully  and  equally  each  nostril, 
with  pledgets  of  lint,  while  we  cover  the  outside  of  the  nose  com- 
pletely with  a  nicely  moulded  gutta-percha  splint  or  case,  which 
ought  to  be  made  to  press  snugly  upon  the  sides,  and  permitting  these 
to  remain  for  several  weeks,  or  until  the  cure  is  completed.  The 
papier  rnache  of  Dzondi,  employed  by  him  in  cases  of  broken  ossa 
nasi,  would  be  equally  applicable  here ;  but  the  gutta  percha,  as  be- 
ing more  plastic,  and  hardening  more  quickly,  ought  to  be  preferred. 

Attempts  to  remedy  the  deformities  of  the  nose  at  a  later  period, 
belong  to  the  department  of  anaplastic  surgery,  and  the  modes  of  pro- 
cedure must  be  varied  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  following  example  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  may 
sometimes  be  accomplished  in  these  cases : — 

A  young  man  fell  from  a  two-story  window,  striking  upon  his  face. 
A  surgeon  was  called,  but  he  did  not  discover  the  nature  of  the  in- 
jury to  the  nose. 

One  year  after  the  accident  he  called  upon  me  for  relief.  The  car- 
tilaginous portion  of  the  septum  was  broken  just  at  the  ends  of  the 
nasal  bones,  and  forced  backwards  about  three  lines,  produciYig  a 
striking  depression  at  this  point  of  the  ridge  of  the  nose,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  end  of  the  nose  was  thrown  up.  The  deformity  was 
very  unseemly,  and  annoying  both  to  himself  and  to  his  friends,  who 
at  first  could  scarcely  recognize  him. 

I  introduced  a  narrow,  sharp-pointed  bistoury  through  the  skin  of 
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the  nose  on  the  right  side,  and  resting  its  edge  upon  the  ridge  at  the 
junction  of  the  cartilage  with  the  ossa  nasi,  I  cut  the  cartilaginous 
septam  directly  backwards  about  three  lines,  and  then  making  a 
gradual  curve  with  my  knife,  I  cut  downwards  about  eight  lines  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  nose.  The  intercepted  portion  of  cartilage 
could  now  be  easily  lifted  with  a  probe,  and  the  line  of  the  ridge  of 
the  nose  completely  restored.  It  was  at  once  apparent,  also,  that  lift- 
ing the  cartilage  would  depress  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  restore  its 
symmetry. 

To  retain  the  cartilage  in  place,  I  constructed  a  gutta-percha  splint 
of  the  length  and  shape  of  the  nose,  but  so  formed  along  its  middle 
as  that  it  would  not  press  upon  the  cartilage  which  I  bad  lifted,  rest- 
ing well  upon  the  ossa  nasi,  but  not  touching  the  ridge  from  the  lower 
ends  of  these  bones  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  at  which  latter  point  it 
again  received  support  I  now  passed  a  needle,  armed  with  a  stout 
ligature,  through  the  upper  end  of  the  uplifted  cartilage,  transfixing, 
of  course,  the  skin  on  both  sides  of  the  nose,  and  this  I  tied  firmly 
over  the  splint.  This  accomplished  the  important  object  of  pressing 
backwards  and  downwards  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  thus  tilting  up 
the  upper  part  of  the  ridge  and  septum,  and  of  more  efiectually  se- 
curing the  cartilage  in  place  by  lifting  it  directly  with  the  ligature. 
On  the  second  day  the  ligature  was  removed,  but  the  splint  was  con- 
tinued two  weeks,  during  most  of  which  time  a  band  was  kept  drawn 
across  the  lower  end  of  the  splint,  and  tied  behind  the  neck. 

To  prevent  the  cartilage  from  falling  back  when  final  cicatrization 
occurred,  I  pressed  the  sides  of  the  splint  firmly  towards  each  other, 
just  below  the  incision,  so  as  to  force  as  much  as  possible  the  walls  of 
the  nares  into  the  fissure  of  the  septum,  made  by  lifting  it  up.  The 
result  is  a  complete  and  perfect  restoration  of  the  nose  to  its  original 
form. 

Dr.  James  Bolton,  of  Eiohmond,  Va.,  has  devised  a  very  ingenious 
mode  of  rectifying  an  old  displacement  of  the  septum  nasi.  He 
makes  a  stellate  incision  of  the  septum  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
of  it  about  eight  triangles  with  their  apices  converging  to  a  common 
centre.  He  then  seizes  each  triangle  separately  with  a  pair  of  forceps, 
and  breaks  it  at  its  base  without  detaching  it.  Having  thus  commi- 
nuted the  septum,  he  is  able  to  restore  it  to  position  and  retain  it 
until  consolidation  is  effected.^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FRACTURES  OP  THE  MALAR  BONE. 

I  HAVE  been  unable  to  find  any  records  of  a  simple  fracture  of  the 
malar  bone,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  fracture  unconnected  with  a  fracture 
of  other  bones  of  the  face.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  sometimes 

1  Bolton,  Richmond  Med.  Joum.,  April,  1868,  p.  241. 
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occurs,  but  that,  not  being  accompanied  with  much  displacement,  it  is 
overlooked.  I  have  myself  seen  a  fracture  of  the  upper  margin,  or 
of  that  portion  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  orbital  border,  in  two 
or  three  instances,  while  I  was  unable  to  detect  any  other  fracture 
among  the  bones  of  the  face ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  other 
fractures  did  not  exist,  perhap§  in  some  of  the  bones  which  form  the 
socket,  or  in  the  superior  maxilla,  as  mere  fissures,  or  as  fractures  with 
only  slight  displacement.  The  prominence  of  the  malar  bone,  and 
especially  the  sharpness  of  its  orbital  margin,  would  enable  the  sur- 
geon to  detect  easily  the  smallest  displacement,  or  even  a  fissure, 
while  a  much  more  extensive  displacement  elsewhere  would  escape 
detection. 

The  two  upper  maxillary  bones  form,  as  they  are  placed  opposite 
to  each  other,  an  irregular  arch,  one  end  of  which  rests  upon  its  fel- 
low, at  the  intermaxillary  suture,  and  the  other  end  rests  upon  the 
nasal  and  frontal  bones ;  while  over  the  centre  of  the  arch  is  situated 
the  malar  bone.  The  force  of  a  side  blow  upon  the  malar  bone  will 
expend  itself,  therefore,  chiefly  upon  the  base  of  the  maxillary  apo- 
physis, as  being  in  the  line  of  the  direction  of  the  force.  The  force 
continuing  to  act,  after  the  apophysis  is  broken,  the  portion  of  the 
superior  maxilla  above  the  floor  of  the  nares  will  fall  inward  toward 
the  septum,  while  the  portion  below  will  tilt  outward  and  open  the 
intermaxillary  suture  along  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  This  suture  will 
also  open  more  widely  in  front  than  behind,  owing  to  the  greater  depth 
of  the  suture  in  front. 

These  observations  I  have  verified  by  several  experiments  jnade 
with  a  hammer  upon  a  clean  skull. 

One  might  suppose  that  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  restore 
these  bones  to  place  upon  the  naked  skull,  after  such  an  accident. 
Certainly  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  do  so,  were  this  accident  to 
occur  to  any  patient,  since  the  malar  bone  is  slightly  depressed,  the 
nostril  upon  this  side  is  nearly  closed,  and  the  line  of  the  teeth  is 
disturbed,  and  it  is  possible  also  that  an  opening  might  be  established 
between  the  nose  and  mouth  immediately  back  of  the  incisors.  la 
fact,  however,  I  found  the  restoration  impossible.  It  could  not  be 
accomplished  by  an  instrument  within  the  nose  pressing  oatward,  nor 
by  pressing  inward  upon  the  teeth  and  alveoli ;  not,  certainly,  without 
very  great  and  unwarrantable  force.  The  difficulty  consisted  simply 
in  the  antagonism  of  the  serrated  margins  of  the  intermaxillary 
suture,  which,  projecting  one  or  two  lines  on  each  side,  could  not  be 
made  to  interlock  again,  but  were  firmly  braced  against  each  other. 

I  shall  not  find  it  necessary  to  report  in  detail  the  results  of  the 
experiments,  but  shall  content  myself  with  stating  that  by  the  second 
blow,  in  the  last  experiment,  the  skull  was  also  found  broken  at  its 
base  through  the  lesser  wings  of  Ingrassias ;  the  force  of  the  blow- 
having  been  conveyed,  apparently,  along  the  orbital  plate  of  the  supe- 
rior maxilla  and  os  planum. 

This  is  the  only  example  from  four  experiments  in  which  the  frac- 
ture extended  through  the  dental  arcade,  and  it  was  the  result  of  the 
first  blow.    The  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  by  the  second  blow 
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indicates  the  possibility  of  produoing  a  fatal  lesion  of  the  brain  or  of 
its  bloodvessels  bj  a  blow  upon  the  malar  bone. 

General  Summary. — A  fracture  of  the  superior  maxilla  has  occurred 
in  every  instance ;  and  twice  when  the  malar  bone  was  not  broken : 
in  each  of  the  two  last  cases  the  antrum  alone  was  broken,  and  the 
depression  of  the  malar  bone  was  scarcely  noticeable.  In  the  second 
of  these  cases,  the  fracture  extended  also  through  the  dental  arcade. 

In  three  cases  the  nasal  apophysis  has  broken  near  the  base,  and  in 
one  case  at  two  points.  One  of  the  three  fractures  of  the  nasal  apo- 
physis was  accompanied  with  a  diastasis  of  the  superior  maxilla 
through  its  intermaxillary  suture. 

The  malar  bone  has  been  broken  twice  by  the  first  blow,  and  always 
when  the  blow  has  been  repeated.  The  orbital  margin  and  orbital 
plate  have  been  fissured  twice,  the  outer  portion  of  the  orbital  plate 
being  pushed  a  little  into  the  socket.  Once  this  plate  has  been  pushed 
downwards. 

^rhe  zygoma  has  been  broken  three  times,  and  always  transversely, 
1^  its  centre,  or  where  the  bone  is  the  most  slender  and 

I  been  broken  three  times,  and  always  longitudinally 
*  plate. 

as  been  broken  once,  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 
Vese  observations  upon  the  naked  skull,  I  have  seen 
Iples,  which  illustrate  the  relative  infrequency  of 
|ar  bone,  as  compared  with  fractures  of  the  superior 
other  bones  of  the  face,  even  when  the  blow  is 
:>n  the  malar  bone. 

55,  fell  about  twenty  feet  and  struck  upon  his 

Fafter  the  accident,  while  an  inmate  of  the  Buffalo 

listers  of  Charity,  I  found  the  right  malar  bone  de- 

)uld  not  trace  any  line  of  fracture  in  the  malar  bone. 

strum  of  the  superior  maxilla  was  broken,  and  the  malar 

in  upon  it. 

Thomas  Crotty,  aet.  20,  was  struck  with  a  hoop,  August  15,  1855. 
He  was  seen  immediately  by  a  surgeon  in  Canada,  but  the  fracture 
was  not  recognized.  Five  days  afler,  he  called  at  my  office.  I  found 
the  outer  portion  of  the  right  malar  bone  lifted  slightly,  and  the  lower 
and  anterior  angle  depressed  about  three  lines,  as  if  this  portion  had 
been  forced  in  upon  the  antrum. 

The  third  case  will  be  found  reported  under  fractures  of  the  superior 
maxilla,  and  the  fourth  has  been  brought  under  my  notice  in  the 
practice  of  Dr.  Wadsworth,  of  this  city,  the  fracture  having  been  occa- 
sioned by  collision  with  the  head  of  another  man. 

Prognosis. — The  malar  bone  may  be  depressed,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
the  extent  of  two  or  three  lines,  without  being  broken.  This  accident 
will  be  more  properly  considered  under  fractures  of  the  upper  maxilla. 
A  fracture  of  the  malar  bone  implies,  therefore,  generally,  that  great 
force  has  been  applied,  and  that  other  fractures  exist  as  complications. 
This  may  not  be  true,  ^however,  when  only  the  orbital  margin  of  the 
socket  is  broken.    If  the  orbital  plate  is  broken,  and  a  portion  of  it  is 
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pushed  into  the  socket,  it  may  occasion  a  slight  protrusion  of  the  ball, 
as  in  two  cases  related  by  Dr.  Neill  as  fractures  of  the  upper  maxilla, 
and  as  has  been  noticed  in  the  experiments  already  referred  to.  This 
protrusion  of  the  eyeball  will  probably  continue,  in  some  degree,  as 
long  as  the  bones  remain  displaced.  It  is  quite  probable,  however, 
that  in  some  cases,  after  severe  injuries  of  the  face,  a  moderate  pro- 
trusion of  the  eyeball  is  due  entirely  to  extravasation  of  blood  in  the 
socket ;  a  circumstance  which  would  be  likely  to  follow  a  fracture  of 
the  bones  of  the  socket,  and  to  increase  temporarily  the  protrusion  o£ 
the  eye. 

If  the  body  of  the  bone  is  broken  entirely  through,  and  coma  super- 
venes upon  the  accident,  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  skull  is 
fractured  at  its  base,  and  the  prognosis  ought  to  be  grave. 

Treatment, — If  there  is  only  a  fissure  of  the  orbital  margin,  it  will 
not  require  attention ;  but  if  the  fissure  extends  through  the  orbital 
plate,  and  at  the  same  time  the  anterior  and  inferior  margin  of  the^ 
bone  is  depressed,  in  consequence  of  which  the  orbital  plate  is  tilted 
upward  and  made  to  push  forward  the  eyeball,  the  propriety  of 
surgical  interference  may  be  considered.  If  this  protrusion  is  coa- 
siderable,  and  evidently  due  to  the  displaced  bone,  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  lift  the  body  of  the  malar  bone,  and  thus  to  restore  to 
position  its  orbital  plate.  The  method  of  accomplishing  this  I  shall 
describe  particularly  when  speaking  of  fractures  of  the  superior 
maxilla  with  depression  of  the  malar  bones. 


CHAPTER   X. 

FRACTURES  OP  THE  UPPER  MAXILLARY  BONES. 

These  fractures  assume  so  great  a  variety  in  respect  to  fof  m,  situa- 
tion, and  complications,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  of  them 
systematically,  or  to  establish  anything  but  very  general  rules  as  to 
treatment  and  prognosis. 

They  maybe  broken,  or  loosened  from  each  other  or  from  the  other 
bones  with  which  they  are  articulated,  with  or  without  any  farther 
fracture ;  the  nasal  processes  may  be  broken,  and  generally  this  acci- 
dent is  accompaniea  with  a  fracture  of  the  nasal  bones  also;  the  malar 
bones  may  be  forced  in,  carrying  with  them  a  portion  of  the  outer  wall 
of  the  antrum ;  the  alveoli  may  be  broken  ana  more  or  less  completely 
detached ;  and  either  of  these  several  fractures  may  be  complicated  with 
fractures  of  the  other  bones  of  the  face,  or  of  the  base  of  the  skull  even. 

Treatment. — When  the  harmonies  of  the  upper  maxillary  bones  are 
only  slightly  disturbed,  nothing  but  a  retentive  treatment  is  necessary. 

A  man  was  thrown  backward  from  a  loaded  cart,  one  wheel  of  the 
cart  passing  over  his  face.  He  was  taken  up  tinconscious,  but  when 
I  saw  him  on  the  following  morning,  his  consciousness  had  returned. 
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The  right  malar  bone  was  broken,  and  forced  down  upon  the  antrum 
about  three  lines.  Both  saperior  maxillaB  were  loosened  from  their 
articulations,  and  could  be  moved  laterally,  the  motion  producing  a 
slight  grating  sound.  The  same  motion  and  grating  occurred  when- 
ever he  attempted  to  swallow.  No  eflFort  was  made  to  elevate  the 
malar  bones,  nor  did  I  find  any  means  necessary  to  retain  the  maxil- 
lary bones  in  place,  the  amount  of  displacement  being  very  incon- 
siderable, and. never  sufficient  to  be  observed  by  the  eye.  Cool  lotions 
were  applied  constantly  to  the  face,  and  the  patient  was  sustained  by 
a  liquid  diet.  On  the  ninth  day  all  motion  of  the  fragments  had 
ceased,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  the  patient  was  completely 
recovered,  with  only  the  depression  of  the  malar  bone  remaining. 

Sargent,  of  Boston,  reports  a  similar  case,  in  which  a  slight  separa- 
tion of  the  maxillary  bones  united  promptly  and  without  any  reten- 
tive apparatus.^ 

But  in  a  case  in  which  the  superior  maxillary  bones  had  been  more 
completely  torn  from  their  connections,  complicated  with  other  severe 
injuries,  I  found  it  necessary  to  support  the  fragments  by  closing  the 
lower  jaw  upon  the  upper,  and  by  suitable  bandages.  The  patient 
died,  however,  on  the  twelfth  day.* 

Graefe  recommends,  where  the  bones  are  thus  extensively  separated 
and  displaced,  an  apparatus  made  of  steel,  and  suitably  covered,  which 
is  to  be  applied  against  the  forehead  and  buckled  under  the  occiput. 
From  the  two  sides  descend  a  couple  of  steel  plates,  which,  having 
arrived  at  the  free  border  of  the  upper  lip,  are  reflected  upon  them- 
selves, and  are  made  to  support  upon  their  extremities  long  silver 
gutters,  intended  for  the  reception  of  not  only  the  displaced  teeth  and 
alveoli,  but  also  those  teeth  which  are  firm.'  Vulcanized  rubber  might 
be  substituted  for  the  silver  in  this  apparatus. 

Wiseman  having  been  summoned  to  a  child  with  his  whole  upper 
jaw  forced  in  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  "beating  the  ethmoides  quite  in 
from  the  os  cribriforme,"  and  forcing  the  palate  bone  against  the  back 
of  the  pharynx,  found  great  difficulty  in  securing  a  permanent  read- 
justment. At  first  he  attempted  to  introduce  his  finger  back  of  the 
bone,  but  failing  in  this,  he  bent  an  instrument  into  the  form  of  a  hook, 
and  passing  it  between  the  bone  and  the  pharynx,  he  easily  replaced 
the  fragments.  But,  on  removing  the  instrument,  they  were  again 
displaced.  Immediately  he  had  constructed  an  instrument  by  which 
the  bones  could  be  not  only  easily  reduced,  but  also  retained  in  place, 
extension  being  made  by  the  hands  of  the  child,  his  mother,  and  others, 
alternately.  In  this  way  the  reunion  was  finally  efifected,  and  "the 
face  restored  to  a  good  shape,  better  than  could  have  been  hoped  for."* 

Harris,  of  New  York,  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  child,  two  years 
old,  having  fallen  from  a  height  of  fifty  feet  upon  the  pavement,  was 
found  to  have  a  diastasis  of  both  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate 

'  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonm.,  vol.  lii.  p.  878. 

<  Report  on  Defonnitiea  after  Fracture.    Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Association,  vol.  ylii. 
p.  375,  Case  IV. 
»  Traits  des  Frac,  etc.,  par  L.  F.  Malgaigne,  p.  373. 
«  Chirurgical  Treatises,  by  Richard  Wiseman,  1784,  p.  448. 
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bones;  the  separation  being  sufficient  to  admit  the  little  finger,  and 
extending  from  between  the  alveoli  which  supported  the  central  in- 
cisors, to  the  soft  palate.  It  is  not  said  whether  any  eftbrts  were  made 
to  reduce  the  bones,  but  six  weeks  after  the  injury  was  received  they 
were  still  open,  and,  it  was  proposed  to  close  the  space  by  a  plastic 
operation  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  patient  would  warrant  such 
a  procedure.^ 

I  suspect  that  in  this  example,  as  in  my  experiments  referred  to 
under  fracture  of  the  malar  bone,  it  was  found  impossible  to  adjust 
the  bones  and  close  the  intermaxillary  suture,  and  for  the  same 
reasons. 

If,  in  consequence  of  a  blow  received  upon  the  ossa  nasi,  the  nasal 
processes  of  the  superior  maxillse  are  broken  down,  they  may  be  lifted 
and  adjusted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ossa  nasi. 

I  have  seen  several  examples  of  this  accident,  and  I  have  in  my 
cabinet  a  specimen,  in  which  the  nasal  bones  being  driven  in  by  the 
kick  of  a  horse,  the  nasal  process  upon  the  left  side  is  broken  off  just 
above  the  root  of  the  cuspid  tooth,  and  its  upper  end  inclined  inward 
toward  the  nasal  passage  and  backward,  until  it  is  completely  buried. 
In  this  situation  it  has  become  firmly  united  to  the  bony  and  soft 
tissues  into  which  it  was  brought  in  contact. 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  some  of  the  complications 
and  difficulties  connected  with  a  depression  of  the  malar  bone,  and 
consequent  fracture  of  the  antrum  maxillare. 

M.  P.,  of  Colesville,  aged  about  84  years,  was  thrown  from  a  height, 
striking  upon  his  face,  forcing  the  right  malar  bone  down  upon  the 
antrum  of  the  superior  maxilla.  Dr.L.  Potter,  of  Varysburg,  and 
myself  were  called. 

The  deformity  produced  by  the  sinking  of  the  malar  bone  was 
very  striking,  and  both  the  patient  and  myself  were  very  anxious  to 
have  it  remedied,  if  possible.  We  found  some  of  the  teeth  upon  the 
side  of  the  fracture  loose,  and  we  determined  to  extract  them,  and 
press  up  the  bone^with  an  instrument  introduced  through  the  empty- 
sockets.  The  first  attempt  to  extract  a  molar  tooth,  however,  brought 
down  several  teeth,  and  the  whole  floor  of  the  antrum.  The  detach- 
ment of  this  fragment  was  also  now  so  complete  that  we  believed  it 
necessary  to  remove  it  entirely,  a  labor  which  was  accomplished  with 
infinite  difficulty,  and  with  no  little  hazard  to  the  patient,  as  dissec- 
tion had  to  be  extended  very  far  back  into  the  throat,  and  in  the  end 
it  was  not  effected  without  bringing  out,  attached  to  the  fragment  of 
maxillary  bone,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pyramidal  process  of 
the  OS  palati. 

The  time  occupied  in  this  operation  was  at  least  one  hour,  during 
which  we  were  every  moment  in  the  most  painful  apprehensions  lest 
we  should  reach  and  wound  the  internal  carotid,  which  lay  in  such 
close  juxtaposition  to  the  knife  that  we  could  distinctly  feel  its  pulsa- 
tion.   After  its  removal,  the  hemorrhage  was  for  an  hour  or  more 

>  New  York  Journ.  Med.,  vol.  xiii.,  2d  ser.,  p.  214. 
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quite  profuse,  and  could  only  be  restrained  by  sponge  compresses 
pressed  firraly  back  into  the  mouth  and  antrum. 

When  the  hemorrhage  was  sufficiently  controlled,  we  proceeded  to 
examine  the  antrum,  the  floor  of  which  being  removed  entire,  per- 
mitted the  finger  to  enter  freely.  The  restoration  of  the  malar  bone 
was  now  accomplished  without  much  difficulty,  and  with  only  mode- 
rate force. 

Two  years  after  the  accident  the  face  presented,  externally,  no 
traces  of  the  original  injury.  The  malar  bone  seemed  to  be  as  promi- 
nent as  upon  the  opposite  side,  and  there  was  no  perceptible  falling 
in  where  the  teeth  and  alveoli  were  removed.  During  several  months 
after  the  removal  of  the  bone,  the  antrum  continued  to  discharge  pus, 
but  at  length  a  semi-cartilaginous  structure  closed  in  the  cavity 
below,  entirely  reconstructing  its  floor,  and  the  discharge  ceased. 
Since  then  he  has  experienced  no  further  inconvenience. 

I  wish  to  propose  two  or  three  expedients  for  lifting  the  malar  bone 
when  it  has  been  thrust  down,  whicn  may  in  certain  cases  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  mode  which  has  been  heretofore  generally  adopted. 

In  many  instances  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  resortina  to 
the  usual  method.  The  recent  loss  of  one  or  more  teeth  opposite  xhe 
floor  of  the  broken  antrum,  or  the  complete  displacement  of  a  tooth 
by  the  accident  itself,  will  give  an  opportunity  for  the  perforation  of 
the  antrum  through  the  open  socket,  and  for  the  introduction  of  a 
suitable  instrument  for  lifting  the  depressed  bone.  Unless,  however, 
the  opening  is  quite  large,  the  instrument  employed  must.be  so  small, 
such  as  a  straight  steel  sound  or  a  female  catheter,  as  to  expose  the 
parts  against  which  its  end  is  made  to  press,  to  some  risk  of  being 
broken  and  penetrated.  It  is  even  possible  in  this  way  to  penetrate 
the  socket  of  the  eye,  and  thus  inflict  serious  injury  upon  the  eye 
itself.  Yet,  with  some  care,  such  accidents  may  be  avoided,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  cases  supposed,  where  the  sockets  of  the  teeth 
opposite  the  base  of  the  antrum  are  open,  this  method  will  continue 
to  have  the  preference. 

But  if  the  teeth  remain  firm  in  their  places,  or  if  they  have  been 
some  time  removed,  and  the  sockets  are  filled  up,  and  we  wish  to  enter 
the  antrum  at  its  base,  we  must  either  drill  through  its  anterior  wall 
above  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  or  we  must  proceed  to  extract  a  tooth. 
The  first  method  gives  an  inconvenient  opening,  and  one  through 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  curved  instrument ;  but  yet  it  is  a 
method  far  less  objectionable  than  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  which  is 
firm,  or  which  is  even  tolerably  firm,  in  its  socket,  and  which  may 
require  the  forceps  for  its  removal.  The  objections  to  this  latter  pro- 
cedure were  suggested  by  the  tedious  and  painful  operation  already 
detailed.  The  first  attempt  to  extract  a  tooth  brought  down  the  whole 
floor  of  the  antrum,  with  all  its  corresponding  teeth,  and  the  pyramidal 
process  of  the  palate  bone.  The  tooth  was  already  loose,. and  we 
thought  it  might  easily  b^  taken  out,  but  it  had  not  occurred. to  us 
that  it  was  loosened  by  the  comminuted  condition  of  the  walls  of  the 
antrum,  and  of  the  dental  arcade.  The  experiments  made  upon  the 
dead  subject  would  seem  to  show  that  this  fracture  and  comminution 
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of  the  alveoli  is  not  a  very  frequent  result  of  a  fracture  of  the  antrum 
produced  by  a  blow  upon  the  malar  bone,  yet  it  may  happen,  and 
whenever  it  does,  the  attempt  to  extract  a  tooth  must  always  expose 
the  patient  to  the  same  hazards.  Certainly  it  is  no  trifling  matter  to 
pull  away  all  of  a  man's  upper  teeth  upon  one  side,  and  to  open  freely 
into  a  broad  cavity  which  might  never  close  again,  and  which,  in 
this  event,  must  always  serve  as  a  place  of  lodgement  for  particles  of 
food,  and  for  foul  secretions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  external  deformity 
which  it  is  likely  to  produce,  and  of  the  severity  and  even  danger  of 
the  operation. 

I  wish,  then,  to  suggest  certain  procedures,  the  value  of  which  I 
have  been  able  to  determine  by  experiment  upon  the  living  subject 
in  two  or  three  cases,  and  which  I  have  carefully  and  frequently 
tested  upon  the  cadaver. 

First  we  ought  to  attempt  to  lift  the  bone  by  putting  the  thumb 
under  its  zygomatic  process  and  body  within  the  mouth.  If  the  bone 
is  thrown  directly  downward,  or  downward  and  backward,  this 
method  can  scarcely  fail ;  and  even  when  it  is  thrown  downward  and 
fo^ard  so  as  to  press  into  the  antrum,  it  is  likely  to  succeed.  If, 
however,  for  any  reason,  the  thumb  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
its  under  surface,  we  may  make  a  small  incision  upon  the  cheek  over 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  masseter  muscle,  where  its  insertion  into 
the  malar  bone  terminates,  and  pushing  a  strong  blunt  hook  under 
the  bone,  we  may  lift  it  with  ease. 

Where  the  depression  of  the  malar  bone  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
anterior  and  superior  angle  these  means  may  not  be  found  available, 
and  we  may  then  employ  a  screw  elevator,  an  instrument  which  I  find 
already  constructed  in  a  case  of  trephining  instruments  made  for  me 
by  Mr.  Liier,  of  Paris,  and  which  I  have  often  used,  and  constantly 
recommended  to  my  pupils,  in  certain  cases  of  fractures  of  the  skull. 
The  instrument  ought  to  be  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  with  a  broad, 
sharp-cutting  thread.  A  slight  incision  being  made  through  the  skin, 
and  down  to  the  centre  of  the  malar  bone,- the  elevator  is  then  screwed 
firmly  into  its  structure,  and  now  its  elevation  and  adjustment  may  be 
accomplished  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Malgaigne  remarks:  "In  all  complicated  fractures  of  the  upper 
jaw,  there  is  one  principle  which  surgeons  cannot  too  much  study, 
namely,  that  all  fragments,  however  slightly  adherent  they  may  be, 
ought  to  be  most  carefully  preserved,  and  they  will  be  found  to  unite 
with  wonderful  ease.  This  remark  had  already  been  made  by  Saviard, 
Larrey  insists  strongly  upon  it,  and  we  have  seen  that  M.  Baudens, 
so  great  an  advocate  for  the  removal  of  loose  fragments,  has  declared 
for  these  fractures  a  special  exemption."* 

Malgaigne  has  here  especial  reference  to  fractures  of  the  dental 
arcade,  and  to  fractures  implicating  the  alveoli  and  extending  more  or 
less  into  the  body  of  the  bone. 

It  would  be  an  error,  however,  to  suppose  that  a  reunion  will  ia 

'  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  376.    Paris  cd. 
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these  cases  uniformly  take  place.  Exceptions  bave  occurred  in  my 
own  practice,  the  fragments  becoming  loosened  and  completely  de- 
tached after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks.  In  the  case  related  by  Miller, 
the  whole  floor  of  the  antrum  having  been  broken  off,  in  an  unskilful 
attempt  to  extract  the  second  right  upper  molar,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  make  it  unite,  and  it  was  subsequently  removed.^  Such 
unfortunate  results  certainly  may  sometimes  be  reasonably  anticipated. 
Yet  they  occur  so  seldom  as  to  justify  the  opinions  and  practice 
advocated  by  Malgaigne. 

In  some  instances,  where  fragments  are  displaced,  carrying  with 
them  several  teeth,  while  others  in  the  same  row  remain  firm,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  close  the  mouth  and  apply  a  bandage  as  for  fracture  of 
the  inferior  maxilla;  in  others,  the  teeth  and  their  alveoli  ought  to  be 
fastened  with  silk,  or  gold  or  silver  thread ;  gold,  silver,  gutta-percha, 
or  vulcanite  clasps  may  be  applied  to  the  teeth  and  jaw. 

In  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  right  superior  maxilla,  reported  by 
Baker,  of  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  complicated  with  a  fracture  of  the  inferior 
maxilla,  the  alveoli  were  retained  in  place  very  perfectly  by  a  mould 
of  gutta  percha.*  Neill,  of  Philadelphia,  has  also  reported  three  cases 
of  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  involving  the  superior  maxilla, 
in  two  of  which  the  eyes  were  made  to  protrude  more  or  less  from 
their  sockets.^  The  loosened  alveoli  were  made  fast  by  wire.  The 
subsequent  deformity  was  inconsiderable,  yet  in  no  instance  was  the 
restoration  complete.*  The  same  method  was  adopted  successfully  by 
a  surgeon  in  Virginia,  in  the  case  of  a  negro  fifty  years  old,  where  most 
of  the  teeth  of  the  left  upper  jaw  were  forced  into  the  mouth,  carrying 
with  them  their  corresponding  alveolar  processes.  The  teeth  remained 
firm  in  their  sockets,  but  the  separation  of  the  bone  was  complete,  the 
fragment  being  held  in  place  only  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth.  On  the  eighth  day  the  surgeon  found  that  the  negro  had 
•removed  the  wire,  and  also  the  cork  from  between  his  teeth,  and  the 
maxillary  bandage;  but  the  soft  parts  had  already  united,  and  the 
bones  showed  no  tendency  to  displacement.  His  recovery  was  speedy, 
and  it  was  accomplished  without  any  farther  treatment.* 

Our  experience  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  this  country  con- 
firms most  of  the  observations  heretofore  made  in  relation  to  these 
fractures.  Owing  to  the  extreme  vascularity  of  bones  composing  the 
upper  jaw,  the  fragments  have  been  found  to  unite,  after  the  most 
severe  gunshot  injuries,  with  surprising  rapidity;  the  amount  of 
necrosis  and  caries  being  usually  inconsiderable,  compared  with 
the  amount  of  comminution.  The  same  anatomical  circumstance, 
namely,  the  vascularity,  has  rendered  these  accidents  peculiarly  liable 
to  troublesome  hemorrhages,  both  primary  and  secondary. 

The  Surgeon-General  reports  that  of  4167  wounds  of  the  face  tran- 

»  News  Letter,  April,  1854.    Also,  Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joam.,  vol.  li.  p.  364. 
«  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,  vol.  i.,  8d  ser.,  p.  862. 

*  Bee  **  Observations,*^  under  Fractures  of  the  Malar  Bone ;  in  which  the  orbital 
plate  of  the  malar  bone  was  pushed  into  the  sockets. 

«  Phil.  Med.  Exam.,  vol.  x.,  new  ser.,  pp.  455-8. 

*  Amer.  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  viii.,  new  ser.,  p.  106. 
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scribed  from  the  reports  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  October,  1864, 
there  were  1679  fractures  of  the  facial  bones,  and  of  these  891  re- 
covered, 107  died— the  terminations  are  still  to  be  ascertained  in  581 
cases.  He  farther  remarks  that  secondary  hemorrhage  has  been  the 
principal  source  of  fatality  in  these  cases,  and  that  frequent  recourse 
has  been  had  to  ligation  of  the  carotid,  with  the  result  of  postponing 
for  a  time  the  fatal  event.^ 


CHAPTER  XI. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  ZYGOMATIC  ARCH. 

The  zygoma,  strictly  speaking,  is  formed  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
body  of  the  malar  bone,  and  it  is  broken  whenever  the  malar  bone  is 
completely  separated  through  any  portion  of  its  body ;  but  I  propose 
to  confine  my  remarks  to  that  portion  only  which  is  composea  of  the 
two  processes,  called  respectively  the  zygomatic  processes  of  the  malar 
and  temporal  bone. 

Duverney  relates  a  case  in  which  a  young  child,  having  in  his 
mouth  the  end  of  a  lace-spindle,  fell  forwards  and  thrust  the  spindle 
through  the  mouth  from  within  outwards,  breaking  the  zygoma  in  the 
same  direction,  and  leaving  the  fragments  salient  outwards.'  To  which 
case  of  outward  displacement  Packard,  in  a  note  to  Malgaigne's  work 
on  fractures,  &c.,  has  added  a  second.' 

I  know  of  no  other  examples  in  which  the  fragments  have  been 
thrust  outwards.  A  reference  to  my  experiments  upon  the  naked 
skull  will,  however,  show  that  the  zygoma  may  be  broken  and  dis# 
placed  in  the  same  direction,  by  any  force  which  shall  fracture  the 
superior  maxilla,  and  depress  the  anterior  margin  of  the  malar  bone. 
In  my  experiments  this  has  happened  three  times,  and  always  at  the 
same  point,  viz.,  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  zygoma,  near  where 
the  suture  which  joins  the  two  processes  terminates  below.  The 
fractures  were  always  transverse,' and  not  in  the  line  of  the  suture. 
They  were  therefore  fractures  of  that  portion  of  the  zygoma  which 
belongs  to  the  temporal  bone. 

I  suspect,  also,  that  to  this  class  of  cases  belongs  the  example  re* 
lated  by  Dupuytren,  in  which  the  patient  having  died  on  the  fifth  day, 
from  the  effects  of  the  cerebral  concussion,  the  autopsy  disclosed  *'  a 
fracture  through  the  zygomatic  arch ;  and  that  part  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  which  constitutes  the  antrum  was  driven  in."* 

In  another  case  mentioned  by  Dupuytren,  produced  by  a  direct 
blow,  the  fracture  was  compound  and  comminuted,  and  although  the 

*  Circular  No.  6,  Washington,  Nov.  1,  1865,  p.  30. 
<  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Anatomiqne,  p.  188,  1810. 
»  Op.  cit.,  p.  389,  vol.  i. 

«  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  Bones,  by  Baron  Dupuytren.    8yd.  ed.,  London,  1B47, 
p.  880. 
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fragments  were  raised  easily  by  an  elevator,  suppuration  ensued  be- 
neath, and  the  matter  was  discharged  within  the  mouth.^ 

Tavignot  reports  a  case  of  fracture  of  this  arch  which  was  not  dis* 
covered  until  after  death,  the  fragments  not  being  at  all  displaced.' 

Dr.  John  Boardman,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Bufi^lo  Hospital  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  informs  me  that  he  has  met  with  a  fracture  of 
the  zygoma  in  a  man  about  thirty  years  of  age,  occasioned  by  a  blow 
from  a  cricket  ball.  Dr.  Boardman  saw  him  on  the  fourth  day,  and 
ascertained  that  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  injury  he  felt 
slightly  stunned,  and  that  he  soon  recovered  from  this,  but  was  unable 
to  open  his  mouth  except  by  pulling  it  open  with  his  hand;  neither 
eoold  he  close  it  except  in  the  same  manner.  This  immobility  of  the 
jaw  continued  several  days  with  only  very  slight  improvement;  at 
the  end  of  five  weeks,  however,  when  last  seen,  the  mobility  was 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  restored.  The  depression,  a  little  in  front  of 
the  centre  of  the  zygoma,  was  discovered  by  the  patient  himself  im- 
mediately after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  and  he  says  he  tried  at  once 
to  ascertain  whether  he  could  not  push  the  fragments  back  by  moving 
the  jaw.  He  was  unable  to  make  any  impression  upon  them  by  this 
manoeuvre.  The  depression  still  remains,  but  it  is  not  so  distinct  as 
it  was  when  first  seen. 

Symptoms. — An  irregular  projection  or  depression  of  the  fragments 
is  the  only  sign  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
this  accident;  and  this  must  often  be  concealed  by  the  swelling  which 
follows  so  rapidly  wherever  the  integuments  are  severely  bruised  over 
a  superficial  bone.  This  displacement  can  scarcely  occur  in  but  two 
directions,  either  outwards  or  inwards ;  since  the  attachments  of  the 
temporal  aponeurosis  above,  and  of  the  masseter  muscle  below,  must 
effectoally  prevent  its  descent  or  ascent. 

Neither  motion  nor  crepitus  will  often  be  present.  In  some  few 
cases  the  difficulty  in  opening  or  shutting  the  mouth,  occasioned  by 
the  projection  of  the  fragments  towards  or  into  the  tendon  of  the  tem- 
poral muscle,  may  assist  in  the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — If  the  fracture  has  been  produced  indirectly  by  a  de- 
pression of  the  malar  bone,  the  prognosis  must  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  injury  done  to  the  other  bones  of  the  face;  in  itself,  the 
fi^usture  of  the  zygoma  cannot  be  a  matter  of  any  moment.  The  same 
remark  might  apply  also  to  any  fracture  of  the  zygoma  in  which  the 
angles  were  salient  outwards.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  angle  is  salient 
inwards,  the  fracture  having  been  produced  by  a  blow  inflicted  directly 
npon  the  zygomatic  arch,  from  without,  or  by  a  blow  upon  the  outer 
portion  of  the  malar  bone,  it  may,  perhaps,  occasion  some  embarrass- 
ment to  the  action  of  the  temporal  muscles. 

K  the  force  which  produces  the  fracture  has  acted  more  upon  the 
temporal  portion  of  the  arch,  near  where  the  process  arises  from  the 
temporal  bone,  it  may  be  accompanied  with  a  fracture  of  the  skull, 
and  with  serious  cerebral  lesions,  as  in  one  of  the  cases  already  alluded 
to  as  having  been  noticed  by  Dupuytren. 

>  Oi».  dt.,  p.  835.  s  Bulktia  de  la  Boc.  Anat.,  1810,  p.  188. 
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The  abscess  which  followed  in  the  case  of  the  compound,  commi- 
nuted fracture,  quoted  from  the  same  author,  indicates  the  danger  of 
this  complication  ;  but  it  must  be  noticed  that  its  evacuation  resulted 
in  a  rapid  cure,  and  that  no  deformity  or  difficulty  in  moving  the  jaw 
remained. 

TreabnenL — A  fracture,  accompanied  with  an  outward  displacement, 
and  occasioned  by  a  depression  of  the  malar  bone,  will  be  adjusted 
by  a  restoration  of  the  malar  bone  in  the  manner  already  described, 
when  speaking  of  fractures  of  the  superior  maxillary,  &c.  If  the 
fragments  are  displaced  outwards,  in  consequence  of  a  direct  blow 
from  within,  then  they  may  be  replaced  by  pressing  upon  the  project- 
ing angle.  In  this  way  Duverney  easily  reduced  the  bones  in  the 
case  which  I  have  cited. 

When  the  fragments,  in  consequence  of  a  direct  blow  from  with- 
out, have  been  driven  inwards,  and,  as  a  consequence,  serious  embar- 
rassment to  the  motions  of  the  temporal  muscle  ensues,  an  attempt 
ought  to  be  made  at  once  to  replace  them ;  if,  however,  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  action  of  the  muscle  exists,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  no  surgical  interference  will  be  required.  It  is  quite  probable, 
indeed,  that  a  slight  amount  of  embarrassment  may  be  the  result  of 
the  direct  injury  to  the  muscle  inflicted  by  the  blow,  without  reference 
to  the  displacement  of  the  bone,  and  that  a  few  days  will  suffice  to 
remedy  this  evil  entirely ;  and,  moreover,  experience  teaches  that  in 
the  case  of  a  fracture  in  other  bones,  where  the  fragments  actually 
penetrate  the  muscles  and  remain  thus  displaced,  the  points  are  gradu- 
ally absorbed,  and  rounded,  so  that  after  a  time  they  constitute  no 
impediment  to  the  action  of  the  muscles.  It  is  proper  to  infer  that 
the  same  thing  will  occur  here.  The  surgeon  may  be  reminded,  also, 
that  it  is  not  the  muscle  but  only  its  tendon  which  is  liable  to  be 
penetrated,  and  that  even  this  is  usually  protected  somewhat  by  a 
plate  of  soft  adipose  tissue  lying  between  the  tendon  and  the  arch. 

If  to  these  considerations  we  add  the  difficulties  which  we  shall  be 
likely  to  encounter  in  the  reduction,  we  shall  expect  to  find  but  few 
cases  in  which  a  resort  to  surgical  interference  will  be  necessary. 

Duverney  says  that  he  restored  a  fracture  of  this  arch,  accompanied 
with  depression,  by  pressing  against  the  zygoma  from  within  the 
mouth;  but  an  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  buccal  cavity  will 
convince  us  that  this  is  impossible  when  the  fracture  is  at  any  point 
near  the  middle  of  the  zygoma,  and  that  it  can  be  only  when  the  frac- 
ture is  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  zygoma  with  the  body  of  the 
malar  bone  that  any  effisctive  pressure  can  be  made  from  this  direction. 
In  such  a  case,  we  may,  perhaps,  lift  the  portion  of  the  zygoma  re- 
maining attached  to  the  malar  bone,  by  the  same  means  which  have 
already  been  suggested  for  lifting  the  bone  itself. 

If  the  bone  is  driven  toward  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle  at 
or  near  its  centre,  as  happens  almost  always,  then  if  its  restoration  be* 
comes  necessary,  it  can  be  accomplished  only  by  approaching  the  bone 
from  without. 

Dupuytren  found  an  external  wound  through  which,  by  the  aid  of 
a  levator,  he  easily  restored  the  fragments  to  place. 
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M.  Ferrier,  however,  of  the  Hospital  of  Aries,  in  a  case  brought 
before  him,  made  an  incision  through  the  integuments  down  to  the 
bone,  and  then  attempted  to  slide  underneath  the  small  extremity  of 
a  spatula;  but  the  aponeurosis  would  not  yield,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  cat  it  also.  He  was  now  able  to  lift  the  fragments  easily.  The 
wound  healed  rapidly,  and  the  patient  was  dismissed  without  any  de- 
formity.* 


CHAPTER    XII. 

FRACTURES  OP  THE  LOWER  JAW. 

Division, — Of  43  examples  of  fracture  of  this  bone  which  have 
come  under  my  observation  and  been  recorded  by  me,  not  including 
gunshot  fractures,  40  were  broken  through  some  portion  of  the  body. 

Having  made  an  analysis  of  33  of  the  above  examples,  I  find  that 
13  were  broken  completely  asunder  at  two  or  more  points,  consti- 
tuting double  and  triple  fractures;  and  of  the  remaining  20,  5  were 
accompanied  with  detachment  of  portions  of  the  alveoli,  and  1  with 
detachment  of  a  considerable  frag- 
ment from  the  body.  Fig.  25. 

19  of  the  33  were  comminuted 
fractures.  12  were  compound;  not 
including  in  this  enumeration  sev- 
eral examples  in  which  the  partial 
or  complete  dislodgement  of  a  tooth 
might  entitle  them  to  be  called  com- 
pound. 

Four  fractures  through  or  near 
the  symphysis  were  nearly  or  quite 
vertical,  and  18  of  the  remainder 
were  known  to  be  oblique.  Malgaigne  has  remarked,  also,  that  in 
fractures  of  the  body  of  the  bone  the  direction  of  the  obliquity  is 
generally  such  that  the  anterior  fragment  is  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  internal  face  of  the  bone,  and  the  posterior  fragment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  external  face;  this  latter  overriding  the  former.  Buck, 
of  New  York,  has  seen  the  fragments  in  an  opposite  condition,  requir- 
ing the  use  of  the  knife  and  the  saw  for  their  extrication.^  I  have 
myself  recorded  one  similar  example,  but  in  which  the  fragments 
were  easily  replaced. 

In  twenty  examples  of  fractures  through  the  body,  not  including 
fractures  of  the  symphysis,  the  line  of  fracture  has  been  observed  to  be 
fourteen  times  at  or  very  near  the  mental  foramen ;  twice  between  the 

I  Bulletin  des  Sciences  M^d.,  torn.  x.  p.  160. 

«  New  York  Joom.  Med.,  March,  1847.  Proceedings  of  N.  Y.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Soc.,  Sept.  19,  1846. 
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first  and  second  incisor;  tbree  times  behind  the  last  molar,  and  once 
between  the  last  two  molars. 

Syme,  Liston,  and  Miller  have  remarked,  also,  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  fracture  near  this  foramen,  but  Mr.  Erichsen  thinks  he  has 
seen  it  most  frequently  broken  near  the  symphysis,  between  the  lateral 
incisors  or  between  these  teeth  and  the  canine.  Boyer  observes  that 
it  is  generally  somewhat  in  front  of  the  foramen;  for  which  reason,  as 
he  thinks,  the  dental  nerve  is  rarely  torn. 

Says  Boyer,  in  his  Traite  des  Maladies  Ohirurgicales,  "A  fracture 
never  takes  place  in  the  central  point  of  the  length  of  the  jaw,  called 
the  symphysis  of  the  chin ;  but  when  the  solution  of  continuity  occurs 
towards  the  middle  of  the  bone,  it  is  upon  one  or  the  other  side  of  the 
symphysis,  which  remains  always  upon  one  of  the  fragments."  An 
opinion  which,  however,  he  does  not  seem  always  to  have  entertained, 
since  Bicherand,  in  a  report  of  his  lectures,  has  made  him  say  that  a 
fracture  sometimes  takes  place  ''  near  the  chin,  but  seldom  so  as  to 
produce  the  division  of  the  symphysis  of  that  part,  though  it  be  not 
impossible."  But  many  surgeons  since  his  time  have  noticed  this 
fracture,  and  Malgaigne  assures  us  that  J.  Cloquet  has  demonstrated 
its  existence  upon  an  anatomical  specimen. 

Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York,  has  seen  two  examples,*  Lonsdale 
mentions  three,*  and  Gibson  has  seen  one,'  and  I  have  met  with  two, 
both  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  early  editions  of  this  book. 

Velpeau,  Fergusson,  Gibson,  Henry  Smith,  and  others,  have  re- 
marked that  a  separation  at  the  symphysis  takes  place  usually  in  in- 
fancy or  childhood.  But  in  the  eight  examples  m  which  I  find  the 
ages  reported,  only  one,  a  case  mentioned  by  Lonsdale,  occurred  in  a 
person  as  young  as  ten  years;  in  one  of  the  cases  seen  by  myself  the 
patient  was  seventeen  years  old,  and  the  remainder  have  ranged  from 
twenty-five  years  to  sixty ;  and  the  average  age  of  all  is  thirty -two 
years. 

I  have  seen  one  example  of  a  fracture  of  the  ramus,  in  a  man  twenty- 
three  years  old,  who  had  been  struck  by  a  wooden  block  on  the  side 
of  his  face.  The  ramus  was  broken  just  above  the  angle,  and  the 
body  was  broken,  also,  obliquely  near  the  symphysis.  The  intercepted 
fragment  was  carried  inwards:*  and  in  May,  1869, 1  met  with  another 
similar  case  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  in  a  woman ;  a  pharyngeal  abscess 
resulted,  threatening  suffocation ;  for  which  my  house  surgeon.  Dr. 
Frank  Bosworth,  performed  tracheotomy  successfully.  Ledran  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  child,  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  in  whom  the  fracture 
was  double  also ;  one  fracture  having  taken  place  through  the  body, 
and  one  extending  obliquely  from  the  root  of  the  coronoid  process  to 
the  neck  of  the  condyle.  The  intercepted  fragment  was,  however,  so 
little  displaced  that  the  fracture  of  the  ramus  was  not  discovered  until 
after  death.*    Malgaigne  refers  to  this  as  the  only  example  recorded ; 

*  New  York  Journ.  Med.,  Jan.  1857,  Hospital  Reporta. 

<  Practical  Treatise  on  Fractures.  By  Edward  F.  Lonsdale.  London,  1888,  p.  336. 

*  Institutes  and  Practice  of  8urg.    By  Wm.  Gibson.    Philadelphia,  1841,  p.  361. 
«  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.  Import  on  ^'  Deformities  after  Fractures,**  vol.  viii. 

p.  885,  Case  17. 

*  Malgaigne,  op.  dt.,  p.  887,  from  Ledran,  Observ.  Chirurg.,  tom.  i.  obs.  viii. 
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bat  Stephen  Smith,  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  has  met  with  it  four 
times :  in  one  case  the  ramus  was  broken  on  both  sides;  in  two  cases 
one  ramus  only  was  broken ;  and  in  one  the  body  was  broken  on  the 
right  side  and  the  ramus  on  the  left.^  In  two  of  these  examples  the 
fragments  were  not  displaced. 

The  coronoid  process  is  so  well  protected  by  muscles  and  by  the 
sarrounding  bony  projections,  that  it  is  very  rarely  broken. 

Houzelot  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  fall  from  a  height  produced 
at  the  same  time  a  fracture  of  both  condyles,  of  both  coronoid  pro- 
cesses, and  of  the  symphysis.* 

With  this  single  exception,  I  am  not  able  to  find  a  recorded  exam- 
ple of  a  fracture  of  this  process. 

At  least  nine  cases  have  been  reported  of  fracture  of  the  condyles, 
in  all  of  which  the  separation  occurred  through  the  neck,  viz.,  three 
by  Hibes,  two  by  Desault,  one  by  Bdrard,  one  by  Houzelot,  one  by 
Bicbat^  one  by  Packard,  of  Philadelphia,  and  two  by  Watson,  of  N.  Y. 
The  fracture  always  occurring  through  the  neck  and  just  below  the 
insertion  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle. 

According  to  Malgaigne,  the  analysis  of  these  cases,  excepting  those 
mentioned  by  Packard  and  Watson,  shows  two  classes  of  examples : 
the  one  occasioned  by  falls  or  blows  upon  the  chin,  and  producing  a 
simple  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle ;  the  other  occasioned  by 
injuries  inflicted  upon  the  side  of  the  face,  and  producing  a  fracture 
of  the  neck  on  the  side  corresponding  to  that  upon  which  the  injuries 
are  received,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fracture  of  the  body  upon  the 
opposite  side.  These  two  varieties  seem  to  be  about  equally  common. 

In  the  case  mentioned  by  Houzelot,  and  already  cited,  there  existed 
at  the  same  time  a  fracture  of  both  condyles,  of  both  coronoid  pro- 
cesses, and  at  the  symphysis.  The  man  also  whom  Watson  saw  in 
the  New  York  Hospital,  had  fallen  from  the  yard-arm  of  a  vessel, 
breaking  his  thigh  and  arm  bones  and  both  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw. 
''.His  face  was  somewhat  deformed  by  the  retraction  of  the  chin  ;  the 
mouth  could  not  be  opened  so  as  to  protrude  the  tongue  to  any  great 
extent  beyond  the  teeth,  and  the  teeth  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws 
could  not  be  brought  into  contact.  In  attempting  to  move  the  jaw, 
the  patient  experienced  pain  and  crepitation  just  in  front  of  the  ears; 
the  crepitation  could  easily  be  felt  by  placing  the  fingers  over  the 
fractured  condyles.  Nothing  was  done  for  the  fractures  of  the  jaw. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  rubbing  of  the  broken  surfaces  and  attendant  sore- 
ness  ceased  to  trouble  him ;  but  the  shape  of  the  jaw,  and  difficulty  of 
opening  the  mouth  to  any  great  extent,  still  remained  unaltered.*^ 

Etiology. — The  causes,  in  such  cases  as  I  have  myself  investigated, 
seem  generally  to  have  been  direct  blows,  in  most  instances  inflicted 
by  a  club,  or  by  the  kick  of  a  horse;  in  two  examples  the  blow  was 
inflicted  by  the  fist.  I  have  also  seen  a  fracture  immediately  in  front 
of  the  right  cuspid,  in  a  lad  eight  years  of  age,  produced  by  being 
pressed  between  two  wagons,  the  pressure  being  made  upon  the  two 

'  New  York  Joam.  of  Med.,  Jan.  1857.    BeUevue  Hosp.  Reports. 

'  Malgainie,  op.  cit.,  p.  400. 

*  New  York  Joam.  of  Med.,  Oct.  1840.    Hospital  Reports. 
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angles  of  the  jaw.  In  ten  of  eleven  cases  mentioned  by  Stephen  Smith, 
the  causes  were  direct  blows.  Examples  of  fracture  of  the  inferior 
maxilla  from  indirect  blows  have,  however,  been  mentioned  by  other 
surgeons,  the  angles  of  the  bone  being  pressed  together  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  wheel,  and  the  fracture  taking  place  usually  towards  the 
symphysis. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  observation  of  Malgaigne,  that  frac- 
tures of  the  condyles  belong  to  two  classes;  the  one  being  occasioned 
by  falls  upon  the  chin,  and  the  other  by  blows  upon  the  side  of  the 
face;  the  former  acting  as  a  counter  force,  and  the  latter  as  a  direct. 

The  coronoid  process  can  only  be  broken  by  a  direct  blow. 

Symptoms.—^FnkQiures  of  the  body  of  the  bone  are  characterized  by 
the  usual  signs  of  fracture  elsewhere,  namely,  displacement,  mobility, 
crepitus,  and  pain. 

The  displacement  is  generally  present;  but  its  direction  and  amount 
vary  according  to  the  situation  and  course  of  the  fracture,  and  also 
according  to  the  violence  and  direction  of  the  force  producing  the 
fracture.  I  have  seen  several  cases  unaccompanied  with  displacement, 
and  one  of  these  I  think  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  a 
partial  fracture. 

A  lad,  set.  9,  was  kicked  by  a  horse  on  the  22d  of  June,  1858,  the 
blow  being  received  on  the  right  side  of  the  jaw.  I  saw  him  very 
soon  after  the  accident,  but  could  not  detect  any  fracture,  only  the 
body  of  the  jaw  seemed  to  be  bent  in.  On  the  third  day,  however, 
while  endeavoring  to  straighten  the  jaw  by  violent  pressure  from 
within  outwards,  I  detected  a  feeble  crepitus,  which  on  more  careful 
examination  proved  to  be  opposite  the  second  incisor  of  the  right 
side.  I  was  also  able  to  detect  a  slight  motion  at  the  same  point.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  rectify  the  bending,  and  no  farther  efforts 
were  employea.  At  this  moment,  afler  a  lapse  of  nearly  a  year,  the 
natural  curve  is  partially  but  not  completely  restored. 

Ledran  and  other  surgeons  have  also  seen  examples  where  neither 
the  periosteum  nor  mucous  membrane  was  torn. 

Generally,  in  fractures  of  the  body,  the  anterior  fragment  is  de- 
pressed; and  Malgaigne  affirms  that  where  an  overlapping  occurs,  the 
anterior  fragment  lies,  generally,  within  the  posterior ;  a  fact  which 
he  explains  by  the  direction  which  the  line  of  fracture  usually  takes, 
namely,  from  without,  inwards  and  backwards,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned.  In  one  instance,  reported  by  me  to  the  Amer.  Med.  Assoc., 
where  the  jaw  was  broken  at  the  symphysis  and  also  on  both  sides 
through  the  body,  the  central  fragments  were  found,  after  about  four 
weeks,  lifted  two  lines  above  the  lateral  fragments,  and  also  slightly 
carried  backwards.^  I  have  twice  also  met  with  examples  in  which 
the  posterior  fragments  were  inclined  to  fall  inwards  toward  the  mo.uth, 
acircumstance  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  course  of  the  obliquity 
was  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which  Malgaigne  has  observed  to 
be  most  frequent.  In  each  of  these  examples  the  jaw  was  broken 
upon  both  sides,  by  blows  inflicted  with  a  club,  and  the  fractures  were 

I  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  vol.  yiii.  p.  880, 1855,  Case  6. 
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situated  well  back.*  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  position  of  the 
fragments  was  due  rather  to  the  direction  and  force  of  the  impression 
than  to  the  direction  of  the  line  of  fracture. 

As  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  in  the  production  of  displacement, 
Boyer,  S.  Cooper,  Erichsen,  and  Malgaigne  have  observed  that  their 
action  upon  the  anterior  fragment  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  frac- 
ture is  nearer  the  symphysis,  and  less  in  proportion  as  it  approaches 
the  angle.  So  that  in  the  former  case  the  attempt  to  close  the  mouth 
is  sometimes  attended  with  a  depression  of  the  anterior  fragment, 
causing  a  separation  of  the  fragments  at  their  alveolar  margins ;  while 
in  the  latter  case  the  attempt  to  close  the  mouth  forcibly  is  occasion* 
ally  attended  with  separation  of  the  fragments  along  the  line  of  the 
base. 

While  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  these  observations, 
it  is  proper  to  notice  that  Liston  finds  the  greatest  displacement  when 
the  fracture  is  opposite  the  first  molar,  and  I  must  confess  that  the  fact, 
as  stated  by  Boyer  and  others,  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory 
explanation;  since  the  number,  and  consequently  the  power,  of  the 
muscles  which  act  upon  the  anterior  fragment  from  below  is  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  line  of  fracture  is  farther  back.  These  muscles, 
namely,  the  digastricus,  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  and  the  mylo-hyoideus, 
vith  several  other  muscles  which  act  less  directly,  all  tend  to  depress 
the  anterior  fragment,  and  in  some  slight  degree  to  carry  it  backwards, 
a  direction  which,  indeed,  it  usually  takes,  and  which  it  would  pro- 
bably always  take  if  lefb  alone  to  the  action  of  the  muscles.  If  the 
fracture  has  occurred  through  the  angle,  or  at  any  point  within  the 
attachments  of  the  masseter  muscle,  the  action  of  those  fibres  of  this 
mascle  which  remain  connected  with  the  anterior  fragment  will  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  fact  that  it  is  not  now  so  easily  depressed  below 
the  level  of  the  posterior  fragment ;  while  the  separation  of  the  frag- 
ments along  the  line  of  the  base  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  close 
the  jaw  forcibly,  is  probably  due  to  the  loosening  and  partial  dislodge- 
mentof  some  of  the  molars,  which,  being  pressed  upwards,  act  as  a 
pirot  upon  which  the  fragments  are  made  to  bend. 

Boyer  affirms,  also,  that  "the  fractured  portions  are  never  deranged 
80  as  that  one  passes  on  the  other,  or  in  the  direction  of  their  length ; 
for  the  action  of  none  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  is  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  that  bone ;  besides,  its  extremities  are  retained  in  the 
glenoidal  cavities  of  the  temporal  bones."  But  this  theory  is  too  ex- 
clasive,  since  the  fragments  may  have  become  displaced  in  any  direc- 
tion independently  of  the  muscular  action.  Moreover,  the  action  of 
the  muscles  attached  to  the  anterior  fragment,  although  not  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  bone,  does  somewhat  favor  a  displacement  in  this 
direction;  and  the  action  of  the  pterygoid  muscles  upon  the  posterior 
fragment  still  farther  favors  this  form  of  displacement. 

An  overlapping  of  the  fragments  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  is,  in 
simple  fractures,  no  doubt,  exceptional,  and  in  such  examples  as  I  have 
wen,  it  was  very  trivial.    It  occurred  in  case  "three"  of  my  "Report," 

>  Ibid.,  Cases  1  and  10. 
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the  fracture  being  near  the  mental  foramen ;  in  case  ''two/'  the  frac- 
ture being  just  anterior  to  the  last  molar;  and  also  in  case  "six," 
where  the  bone  had  been  broken  through  the  centre  of  the  body  on 
both  sides  and  through  the  symphysis ;  but  in  neither  case  did  the 
overlapping  exceed  two  or  three  lines,  and  it  was  always  easily  over- 
come. 

The  mobility  of  the  fragments  is  not  so  striking  in  these  accidents 
as  in  fractures  of  the  long  bones,  yet  it  is  generally  sufficiently  marked, 
and  especially  where  the  bone  is  broken  upon  both  sides  at  the  same 
time.  If  only  one  side  is  broken,  both  motion  and  crepitus  will  be 
most  easily  detected  by  lateral  pressure  upon  th&  posterior  fragment, 
which,  being  the  smallest  and  the  least  supported  by  antagonizing 
muscles,  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  movable;  If  the  fracture  is 
upon  both  sides,  mobility  and  crepitus  will  be  most  readily  developed 
by  seizing  upon  the  anterior  fragment  and  moving  it  gently  up  and 
down,  while  the  finger  rests  upon  the  alveolus  within  the  mouth. 

Sometimes  a  slight  swelling  or  tenderness  at  some  point  of  the 
dental  arcade,  or  the  loosening  or  complete  dislodgement  of  a  tooth, 
will  indicate  the  point  of  fracture. 

Pain,  especially  when  the  fragments  are  moved,  is  here  more  con- 
stant than  in  most  other  fractures,  owing  perhaps,  in  part,  to  the 
superficial  position  of  the  bone,  which  renders  the  soft  parts  lying  over 
it  more  liable  to  injury  from  the  causes  of  fracture ;  but  also,  in  part^ 
to  the  lesions  which  the  inferior  dental  nerve  may  have  suffered.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  surprise  that  injury  to  this  nerve  does  not 
oftener  seriously  complicate  these  accidents,  coursing,  as  it  does, 
through  so  large  a  portion  of  the  angle  and  body  of  the  bone.  One 
might  naturally  suppose  that  its  complete  disruption  would  oflen 
occasion  paralysis  of  those  portions  of  the  face  to  which  it  is  finally 
distributed,  and  that  its  partial  lesions  and  contusions  would  create, 
in  many  cases,  the  most  acute  and  constant  suffering.  It  is  rare,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  present  an  amount  of  pain  which  might  not  be 
attributed  to  a  severe  shock,  or  a  slight  strain  upon  its  fibres.  I  have 
myself  never  seen  any  extraordinary  suffering  distinctly  attributable 
to  an  injury  of  the  dental  nerve  after  fracture,  nor  any  degree  of  facial 
paralysis.  Bossi  relates  a  case  in  which  convulsions  followed  this 
accident,  and  in  which,  as  a  final  remedy,  he  proposed  to  expose  and 
bisect  the  nerve;  and  Flajani  saw  a  patient,  whose  jaw  had  been 
broken,  die  in  convulsions  on  the  tenth  day,  the  muscular  contractions 
having  commenced  as  early  as  the  fourth  day  aR^er  the  accident.  The 
autopsy  disclosed  a  rupture  of  the  dental  nerve,  but  no  injury  to  the 
brain. 

These  two  examples  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  all  which  our  records 
supply,  in  which  grave  results  have  been  attributed  to  lesions  of  this 
nerve;  and  even  here  some  doubt  must  remain  whether  the  symptoms 
were  not  quite  as  much  due  to  the  immediate  injury  done  to  the  brain 
as  to  the  nerve. 

Boyer  explained  the  infrequency  of  severe  injury  to  the  dental 
nerve  by  the  supposition  that  the  **  greater  part  of  these  fractures  take 
place  between  the  symphysis  and  the  foramen  by  which  this  nerve 
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oomes  out."  An  opinion  which  may  be  correct,  but  needs  confirma- 
tion. I  have  seen  the  body  or  angle  broken  at  points  posterior  to  the 
mental  foramen,  and  where  the  nerve  lies  within  its  bon^  canal, 
twelve  times,  and  in  front  of  the  mental  foramen  eight  times;  at 
other  times  the  point  of  fractnre  has  not  been  noted  with  such  accu- 
racy as  to  enable  me  to  say  whether  it  was  in  front  or  behind  the 
foramen. 

I  suspect  that  a  better  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
fragments  seldom  overlap,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  that  even 
the  displacement  in  the  direction  of  the  diameters  of  the  bone  is  gene- 
rally inconsiderable ;  or  if  it  does  exist,  the  fragments  are  easily  and 
promptly  replaced. 

If  the  displacement  is  sufficient  to  occasion  a  complete  disruption 
of  the  nerve,  some  degree  of  temporary  paralysis  in  the  portions  of 
the  face  supplied  by  it  must  be  inevitable ;  and,  perhaps,  this  occurs 
oflener  than  it  has  been  noticed,  since,  during  the  confinement  of  the 
jaw  by  dressings,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  observed,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  weeks  it  will  probably  cease  altogether. 

Boyer  remarks  that  when  it  is  torn,  "the  square  and  triangular 
muscles  of  the  chin  are  paralyzed.  The  skin  of  that  part  and  the  in- 
ternal membrane  of  the  under  lip  preserve  their  sensioility,  which  it 
appears  they  owe  to  some  threads  of  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh 
pair;  but  the  paralysis  of  these  muscles  does  not  prove  of  itself  that 
the  jaw  is  fractured."  Boyer  has,  however,  noticed  this  result  but 
once,  and  then  in  a  case  where  the  bone  was  broken  upon  both  sides 
and  the  soft  parts  greatly  contused.  The  triangular  and  square  mus* 
eles  were  paralyzed,  in  consequence  of  which  there  was  a  slight  con- 
tortion of  the  mouth.  A.  B^rard  has  also  mentioned  a  case  of  vertical 
fracture  occurring  between  the  second  and  third  molars,  without  dis- 
placement^ which  was  accompanied  with  complete  insensibility  of  the 
Up  on  the  same  side  throughout  the  space  comprised  between  the 
commissure  and  the  median  line,  and  between  the  free  border  of  the 
lip  and  the  chin.    The  paralysis  disappeared  after  a  few  days.^ 

To  these  signs  now  enumerated,  we  may  add  as  occasional  com- 
plicationsy  rather  than  as  diagnostic  symptoms,  salivation,  swelling  of 
the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands,  abscesses,  necrosis,  &c.  If 
the  blow  has  been  vertical  upon  the  chin,  and  the  direction  of  its 
force  has  been  towards  the  articulations,  the  bony  structure  of  the 
ear,  and  even  the  brain,  may  have  sufiered  serious  lesions,  which  may 
be  indicated  by  a  deafness  or  a  roaring  in  the  ears,  by  bleeding  from 
the  external  meatus,  and  by  fatal  coma.  Tessier  saw  a  man  who  had 
received  the  kick  of  a  horse  exactly  upon  the  centre  of  the  chin, 
breaking  the  bone  on  both  sides,  and  who,  in  consequence,  bled  freely 
from  his  ears;'  and  Alix  relates  the  case  of  a  young  man  who,  fall- 
ing from  a  height  and  striking  upon  his  chin,  had  broken  his  jaw. 
Insensibility  immediately  followed ;  convulsions  also  ensued  upon  the 
fourth  day,  and  he  died  upon  the  sixth.' 

»  Malgaigne,  from  Gazette  dea  Hfipitaux,  10  Aodt,  1841. 
Kalgaigne,  pp.  388  and  886,  from  Jonrn.  de  M^d.,  1789,  torn.  Izxix.  p.  246. 
Ibid.,  p.  886,  from  AHx,  ObBenrata  Chir.,  &8cic.  1,  obs.  10. 
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If  the  fracture  is  at  the  symphysis,  it  is  generally  veriioal,  and  either 
fragment  may  be  found  slightly  displaced  upwards  or  downwards. 
In  one  of  the  examples  seen  by  myself,  the  left  fragment  fell  three 
lines  below  the  right,  and  in  another  the  right  side  had  fallen  aboat 
one  line.  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Syme  there  was  scarcely  any  dis- 
placement.^ Liston  remarks  that  it  is  usually  slight.  Erichsen  and 
B.  Cooper  have  observed  the  same. 

Signs  which  indicate  a  fracture  through  the  angle  have  already 
been  sufficiently  considered  when  speaking  of  fractures  of  the  body ; 
from  which  it  only  differs  in  the  less  degree  of  displacement,  and  in 
the  fact  that  the  posterior  fragments  are  a  little  more  prone  to  fall  in- 
wards towards  the  mouth.  I  have  noticed,  also,  that,  owing  probably 
to  the  loosening  and  partial  dislodgement  of  the  last  molar,  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  close  the  mouth,  the  same  as  in  the  fractures  a  little 
farther  forwards. 

In  each  of  the  two  examples  of  fracture  of  the  ascending  ramus 
which  I  have  seen,  the  bone  being  broken  also  through  its  body,  the 
fracture  of  the  ramus  was  recognized  by  both  crepitus  and  mobility. 

As  to  the  signs  which  indicate  a  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process,  I 
am  only  able  to  infer  them  from  its  anatomical  relations.  There  must 
be  some  embarrassment  in  the  motions  of  the  jaw,  occasioned  by  the 
detachment  of  a  portion  of  the  fibres  of  the  temporal  muscle ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  an  examination  by  the  finger  within  the  mouth 
would  readily  detect  mobility  and  displacement. 

A  fracture  through  the  neck  of  the  condyle  is  characterized  by  pain 
at  the  seat  of  fracture,  especially  recognized  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  open  or  shut  the  mouth,  by  embarrassment  in  the  motions  of  the 
jaw,  by  crepitus,  which  may  usually  be  felt  or  heard  by  the  patient 
himself,  by  mobility  and  displacement. 

The  upper  fragment,  if  disengaged  from  the  lower,  is  drawn  for- 
wards, upwards,  and  inwards,  by  the  action  of  the  pterygoideus  exter- 
nus ;  and  it  is  felt  not  to  accompany  the  movements  of  the  lower 
fragment. 

The  lower  fragment  is  at  the  same  time  drawn  upwards,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  which  the  lower  part  of  the  face  is  distortedsj;  a  cirouni- 
stance  first  noticed  by  Bibes,  and  which  supplies  an  important  diag- 
nostic mark  between  a  fracture  of  one  condyle  and  a  dislocation.  In 
dislocation,  the  chin  is  commonly  thrown  to  one  side,  but  it  is  to  the 
side  opposite  that  on  which  the  dislocation  has  occurred,  while  in  frac-' 
ture  the  chin  is  drawn  to  the  same  side. 

Prognosis. — Physick,  of  Philadelphia,  saw  a  case  of  non-union  of 
the  body  of  this  bone,  which  had  existed  nine  months.*  Dupuytren 
mentions  a  case  which  had  existed  three  years.**  Stephen  Smith,  of 
New  York,  reports  a  case  of  fracture  of  both  the  body  and  the  ramus, 
in  a  man  forty-five  years  old.  The  severity  of  the  injury,  with  the 
supervention  of  delirium  tremens,  prevented  the  application  of  dress- 
ings until  the  thirteenth  day.  On  the  twentieth  day  about  a  pint  of 
blood  was  lost  by  hemorrhage  from  the  seat  of  fracture.    He  re- 

1  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  8cl.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  248. 

*  Phila.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  y.  *  L690118  Orales. 
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inained  in  the  hospital  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  days,  and  was 
finally  discharged,  the  fragments  not  having  yet  united.'  .1  have 
seen  one  example  of  fibrous  union  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  broke 
the  body  of  the  jaw  by  a  fall  upon  his  chin.  Malgaigne  says  that 
Boyer  has  seen  several  examples,  but  I  know  of  no  other  cases,  unless 
as  the  result  of  gunshot  injuries,  which  have  been  recorded.  In  no 
instance  of  a  simple  fracture  which  has  come  under  my  personal  care, 
has  the  bone  refused  finally  to  unite,  although  I  have  seen  the  union 
delayed  six,  seven,  ten,  and  even  eleven  weeks  or  more.*  In  three  of 
these  cases  the  fractures  were  either  compound  or  comminuted ;  but 
in  one  case  the  fracture  was  simple,  the  delay  in  the  union  being  due 
to  a  feeble  condition  of  the  system,  and  in  part,  perhaps,  to  neglect 
of  proper  treatment.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  I 
have  met  with  several  examples  of  non-union,  and  of  fibrous  union, 
after  gunshot  fractures;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  in  all  of  these 
cases  necrosis  existed,  or  some  portions  of  the  bone  had  been  carried 
away. 

The  infrequency  of  non-union  after  this  fracture  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  especial  attention,  because  of  the  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  actual 
impossibility,  in  many  cases,  of  wholly  preventing  motion  between 
the  fragments,  by  any  mode  of  dressing  yet  devised.  Any  one  who 
has  observed  attentively,  must  have  seen,  not  only  that  his  dressings 
are  more  often  found  disturbed  and  loosened  than  in  the  case  of  al- 
most any  other  fracture,  unless  it  be  the  clavicle,  and  thus  the  frag- 
ments have  been  through  all  the  treatment  subjected  to  frequent 
changes  of  position  ;  but,  also,  that  even  while  the  dressings  remain 
snugly  in  place,  the  patient  seldom  is  able  to  perform  the  necessary 
acts  of  deglutition,  or  to  speak,  even,  without  inflicting  some  slight 
motion  upon  the  fragments. 

Indeed,  the  rapidity  as  well  as  certainty  with  which  this  bone 
unites,  has,  I  think,  been  observed  by  other  surgeons,  and  I  have  my- 
self noticed  one  instance,  in  an  adult  person,  in  which  the  bone  was 
immovable  at  the  seat  of  fracture  on  the  seventeenth  day,  and  per- 
haps earlier.  In  other  instances,  the  union  has  been  speedily  efiected 
after  the  removal  of  all  dressings. 

The  amount  of  deformity  resulting,  also,  from  these  fractures  is 
usually  very  trifling,  whatever  treatment  has  been  adopted.  Only 
eight  of  the  united  fractures,  seen  and  recorded  by  me,  are  imperfect, 
and  in  none  of  these  is  the  imperfection  such  as  to  be  noticed  in  a 
casual  examination  of  the  face.  The  deformity  which  is  usually  found, 
is  a  slight  irregularity  of  the  teeth,  produced,  in  most  cases,  by  a  fall- 
ing of  the  anterior  fragment,  but  in  one  case  by  a  slight  elevation  of 
the  anterior  fragment.  But  even  this  does  not  always  interfere  with 
mastication,  and  would  oflen  pass  unnoticed  by  the  patient  himself. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  time,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
mastication,  will  gradually  eftect  a  marked  improvement  in  the  ability 
to  bring  the  opposing  teeth  into  contact.  I  think  I  have  observed 
this  in  several  instances. 

1  Smith,  New  York  Jonm.  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  Jan.  1857. 
•  My  Report  on  Deformities  after  Frac,  Cases  2, 14,  15,  18. 
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Chelius  remarks  that  in  "  doable  or  oblique  fractures  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  keep  the  broken  ends  in  their  proper  place ;  deformity  and 
displacement  of  the  natural  position  of  the  teeth  commonly  remain." 

In  the  second  example  of  fracture  through  the  symphysis  mentioned 
by  me,  the  left  fragment  remained  slightly  elevated,  and  the  patient 
could  not  close  his  teeth  perfectly,  yet  he  could  close  them  sufficiently 
for  the  purposes  of  mastication.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  ordi- 
narily no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  accomplishing  a  perfect 
cure  when  the  separation  has  taken  place  only  at  the  symphysis. 

In  fractares  of  the  condyles,  more  care  is  requisite  to  retain  the  frag- 
ments in  apposition,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  found  to  be  impossible, 
Bicherand  mentions  the  case  of  a  man,  who,  having  been  three  months 
in  the  "  Hdpital  de  la  Charity,"  for  a  double  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw, 
one  fracture  being  near  the  middle,  and  the  other  near  the  right  con- 
dyle, left  before  the  cure  was  complete.  Seven  or  eight  months  after, 
he  called  upon  Boyer,  who  extracted  from  a  fistula  in  the  meatus  audi- 
torius  externus,  a  bony  mass  which  had  evidently  the  form  of  the 
condyle.'  Bichat  mentions  a  similar  case  as  having  come  under  the 
observation  of  Desault;*  possibly  it  was  the  same  which  Boyer  saw. 
Bibes  says  that  a  Parisian  surgeon  treated  a  double  fracture  of  the  jaw 
in  a  gentleman,  one  fracture  being  through  the  body  and  the  other 
through  the  neck  of  the  condyle ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  most  assiduous 
and  skilful  attention,  the  patient  recovered  with  a  lateral  distortion  of 
the  jaw,  occasioned  by  the  displacement  of  the  fragments.'  Bibes 
himself  had  to  treat  an  accident  of  a  similar  character,  and,  notwith- 
standing all  his  care,  the  result  was  the  same  as  in  the  other  example 
just  cited.^  Fountain,  of  Iowa,  was  much  more  fortunate,  having 
made  a  complete  and  perfect  cure.* 

The  proximity  of  this  fracture  to  the  articulating  surface  may  occa- 
sion contraction  of  the  ligaments  about  the  joint ;  and  a  degree  of 
embarrassment  to  the  motions  of  the  jaw  has  followed  in  the  expe- 
rience of  Desault  and  others,  even  when  the  cure  has  been  most  com- 
plete ;  but  this  has  usually  remained  only  for  a  short  period. 

Sanson  asserts  that  when  the  coronoid  process  is  broken,  the  frac- 
ture never  unites ;  but  that  mastication  is  performed  very  well,  the 
masseter  and  pterygoid  muscles  then  fulfilling  the  office  of  the  tem- 
poral.* 

aVecUment. — ^The  few  attempts  which  I  have  made  to  restore  a  com- 
pletely dislocated  tooth  to  its  socket,  or  to  retain  it  in  place  when  very 
much  loosened,  have  generally  resulted  in  its  removal  at  some  later 
day,  and  especially  where  the  fracture  has  been  near  the  angle  and  a 
molar  has  been  disturbed.  I  believe  it  would  be  better  practice 
always  to  remove  the  molars  under  these  circumstances,  unless  they 
remain  attached  to  the  alveoli,  and  cannot  be  removed  without  bring- 

1  Boyer,  Lectures  on  Dis.  of  Bones,  p.  58,  Phila.  ed.,  1806. 

<  Dfsaalt,  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Luxations,  Phila.  ed.,  1805,  p.  8. 

>  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  402. 

♦  Ibid.,  p.  402. 

*  Fountain,  New  York  Jour.  Med.,  Jan.  1860. 

6  S.  Cooper's  First  Lines,  Amer.  ed.,  1844,  yqI.  ii.  p.  811. 
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ing  them  away*  also ;  and  this,  whether  the  loosened  teeth  are  sitaated 
in  the  line  of  fracture  or  not  It  is  seldom  that  they  can  be  made 
again  to  occupy  their  sockets  perfectly,  and  where  the  teeth  are  in  the 
line  of  the  fracture,  the  attempt  toTestore  them  to  place  will  sometimes 
prevent  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  fragments.  In  cases,  also,  in 
which  the  teeth  farther  forwards  are  completely  dislodged  at  the  seat 
of  fracture,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  replace  them. 

As  to  those  teeth  whose  loosened  condition  is  due  only  to  a  splitting 
of  the  alveoli  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  the  same  rule  will  not  always 
apply.  Sometimes,  after  a  careful  readjustment,  the  fragments  will 
reunite,  and  the  teeth  remain  firm. 

If  the  bone  is  chipped  oflF  upon  the  outside,  through  or  near  the 
line  of  the  sockets,  the  teeth  may  not  be  always  much  disturbed,  and 
the  loss  of  the  fragments  may  be  of  less  consequence,  nor  have  I  gene- 
rally succeeded  in  saving  them ;  yet  if  they  remain  adherent  to  the 
soft  parts,  it  is  proper  to  make  the  attempt. 

The  expedients  to  which  surgeons  have  resorted  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  in  place  the  fragments,  when  the  bone  is  broken  through  its 
body,  may  be  arranged  under  the  names  of  ligatures,  splints,  bandages, 
and  slings. 

The  ligature  has  been  applied  both  to  t])e  teeth  and  to  the  bone 
itself.  Thus,  in  an  oblique  fracture  near  the  angle,  where  the  frag- 
ments could  not  otherwise  be  prevented  from  falling  inwards,  Baudens 
passed  a  strong  ligature,  formed  of  thread,  around  the  fragments  and 
in  immediate  contact  with  them,  tying  the  ligature  over  the  teeth 
within  the  mouth.  No  accident  followed,  and  on  the  twenty-third 
day,  when  he  removed  the  ligature,  the  bone  had  united  firmly  and 
smoothly.* 

In  the  case  of  the  fracture  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  reported  by  Dr. 
Buck,  to  the  New  York  Patholbgical  Society,  and  already  referred  to, 
the  bone  "  was  broken  between  the  two  incisor  teeth  of  the  left  side ; 
the  part  of  the  bone  on  the  left  of  the  fracture  was  driven  in,  and 
interlocked  behind  the  end  of  the  right  portion,  so  as  to  be  separated 
by  a  finger's  breadth.  Finding  it  impossible  otherwise  to  reduce  the 
fracture,  Dr.  B.  dissected  off  the  under  lip,  so  as  to  expose  the  fracture. 
He  found  that  the  right  anterior  portion  of  the  fractured  bone  ter- 
minated in  an  angular  projection  as  far  as  on  a  line  below  the  left 
angle  of  the  mouth.  The  lip  was  then  divided  to  the  chin,  and  the 
soft  parts  holding  the  fragments  together  incised.  A  chisel  was  then 
insinuated  behind  the  projecting  angle  of  the  bone,  while  it  was  being 
excised  by  the  metacarpal  saw.  When  the  bone  was  restored  to  its 
nataral  position,  it  was  found  so  apt  to  become  displaced,  that  holes 
were  drilled  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  fracture,  and  adjustment  main- 
tained by  wiring  them  together,  the  wire  passing  out  through  the 
lower  angle  of  the  wound.  Sutures  and  adhesive  straps,  with  a  band- 
age, were  employed  to  maintain  the  adjustment  of  the  parts.  So  far 
the  patient  has  done  well,  being  supported  by  liquid  nourishment 
introdaced  through  a  tube  passed  through  the  space  left  by  one  of 

I  Kalgaigne,  op.  dt.,  p.  898« 
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the  incisors,  which,  on  account  of  its  looseness,  was  removed."*  Dr. 
B.  A.  Kinloch,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  has  reported  a  similar  case,  in 
which  he  employed  successfully  the  wire.' 

In  May,  1858,  while  trephining  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  out  a  portion  of  the  dental  nerve  in  a  patient  suffering 
from  neuralgia,  I  accidentally  broke  the  jaw  in  two  at  the  point  at 
which  the  trephine  was  applied.  I  immediately  bored  a  hole  in  the 
opposite  extremities  of  the  two  fragments,  and  fastened  them  together 
with  a  silver  wire,  by  which  I  was  able  to  maintain  complete  appo- 
sition, and  in  three  weeks  the  union  was  accomplished,  the  wire  sepa- 
rating and  falling  out  of  itself.    No  splints  were  ever  used.' 

With  these  exceptions,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  ligature  has  been 
employed  as  a  means  of  retention  only,  by  fastening  it  upon  the  teeth, 
either  upon  those  which  are  situated  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  frac- 
ture, or  upon  others  a  little  more  remote,  or  upon  the  corresponding 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  or  upon  the  teeth  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  jaw. 

Ordinarily  the  ligature,  composed  of  either  fine  gold,  platinum,  or 
silver  wire,  or  of  firm  silk  or  linen  threads — (Celsus  advised  the  use 
of  horsehair)— has  been  applied  to  the  two  teeth  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  fracture,  or  if  these  have  not  been  sufficiently  firm,  to  the  next 
teeth.  This  practice,  recommended  first  by  Hippocrates,  has  received 
the  occasional  sanction  of  Byff,  Walner,  Ohelius,-  Lizars,  Ericbsen, 
Miller,  B.  Cooper,  Skey,  and  others,  but  by  Boyer,  Gibson,  and  Mai- 
gaigne  it  has  been  disapproved. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Ellis,  of  New  York,  as  we  have  already  seen,  has 
treated  a  fracture,  occurring  through  the  symphysis,  in  an  adult,  by 
placing  the  mainspring  of  a  watch  within  the  dental  arcade,  and 
securing  it  in  place  with  silver  wire.  The  mouth  was  kept  closed  by 
bandages  carried  under  the  chin.  The  fragments  united  with  only  a 
flight  vertical  displacement.^ 

Dr.  George  Hay  ward,  of  Boston,  surgeon  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  says :  "When  the  bone  is  not  comminuted  and  there 
are  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  fracture,  the  ends  of  the  bone  can  be 
kept  in  exact  apposition  by  passing  a  silver  wire  or  strong  thread 
around  these  teeth  and  tying  it  tightly.  In  several  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  jaw,  in  which  the  bone  was  broken  in  one  place  only,  I  have,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  adopted  this  practice  with  entire  suc- 
cess, and  without  the  aid  of  any  other  means.  It  will  be  found  very 
useful,  also,  as  an  auxiliary,  in  more  severe  cases,  in  which  it  may  be 
required  to  use  splints  and  bandages,  or  to  insert  a  piece  of  cork 
between  the  jaws,  as  recommended  by  Delpech.  It  requires  some 
mechanical  dexterity  to  apply  the  thread  neatly;  but  in  large  cities 
we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the  skill  of  dentists  for  this  purpose."*     I 

»  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,  &c.,  March,  1847,  p.  211. 

*  Kinloch,  Am.  Joom.  Med.  8cl.,  July,  1859,  p.  67. 
3  Buflalo  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  148. 

*  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.    My  report  on  *'Defor.,*'  &c.,  vol.  viii.  p.  888, 
Case  14. 

Boston  Med.  and  8urg.  Joara.,  yol.  xix.  p.  138,  1838. 
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have  myself  in  two  or  three  instances  used  a  linen  thread  with  ex- 
cellent results. 

Guillaume  de  Salicet  advises  to  secure  with  a  silk  thread,  at  the 
same  moment,  the  teeth  belonging  to  the  two  fragments,  and  the  cor- 
responding teeth  of  the  upper  jaw ;'  while  the  dentist  Lemaire,  being 
applied  to  by  Dupuytren  to  secure  in  place  the  ununited  fragments  of 
a  broken  jaw,  fastened  the  two  left  canine  teeth  to  each  other  by  a 
wire  of  platinum,  as  had  been  already  suggested  by  Guillaume  de 
Salicet;  to  these  he  added  two  other  modes  of  ligature  which  were 
altogether  original.  One  wire,  made  fast  to  the  last  molar  upon  one 
side,  traversed  the  mouth  and  was  secured  to  one  of  the  bicuspids 
upon  the  opposite  side ;  the  other  was  stretched  from  the  first  inferior 
bicuspid  on  the  right  to  the  first  superior  bicuspid  on  the  left.  A 
cure  was  accomplished  at  the  end  of  two  months,  but  one  of  the  wires 
bad  nearly  bisected  the  tongue;  and  as  it  had  gradually  become  im- 
bedded, the  flesh  had  closed  over  it  until  it  rested  like  a  seton  through 
the  middle  of  the  tongue.' 

None  of  these  various  methods,  however,  will  in  general  be  found 
to  possess  much  value;  for  besides  that  they  are  all  of  them,  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  wholly  unnecessary,  and  in  other  cases,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  teeth,  or  to  their  loosened  or  decayed  condition, 
or  to  the  closeness  with  which  they  are  set  against  each  other,  abso- 
lutely impossible,  it  must  be  seen,  also,  that  they  will  generally  prove 
feeble  and  ineflicient.  The  wires  act  only  upon  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  line  of  fracture,  leaving  its  lower  portions  liable  to  be  disturbed 
by  trivial  causes;  they  tend  gradually  to  loosen  even  the  firm  teeth 
which  they  embrace,  and  not  unfrequently,  afler  having  been  made 
fast  with  much  labor,  they  soon  become  disarranged  or  break.  They 
require,  therefore,  almost  always  the  additional  protection  afforded  by 
bandages,  interdental  splints,  &c.  Alone  they  are  usually  insufficient, 
and  if  properly  constructed  bandages,  slings,  interdental  splints,  &c., 
are  employed,  they  are  not  needed.  Sometimes,  moreover,  they  are 
actually  mischievous,  as  when  they  loosen  a  sound  tooth  or  press  upon 
and  inflame  the  gums.  A.  B^rard  passed  a  silver  wire  twice  around 
the  necks  of  two  adjoining  teeth  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  fracture. 
It  retained  the  fragments  perfectly  in  apposition  during  several  days  ; 
but  soon  the  gums  swellea  and  became  painful ;  the  teeth  loosened, 
and  it  Was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  wire.  Ohassaignac  sought 
to  avoid  these  evils  by  placing  the  wire  upon  the  middle  of  the  crown, 
free  from  the  gums,  and  by  including  four  teeth  instead  of  two.  A 
waxed  linen  thread  was  made  fast  in  this  manner,  in  a  case  of  simple 
fracture,  on  the  seventh  day.  On  the  following  morning  the  thread 
was  found  broken.  He  applied  then  a  silk  ligature  in  the  same  man- 
ner. On  about  the  third  day  this  also  was  disarranged ;  the  ligatures 
were  now  discontinued  until  the  eighteenth  day,  when  he  renewed 
the  experiment  with  a  piece  of  gold  wire.  Fourteen  days  after  this 
the  ligature  remained  firm,  but  the  gums  were  red  and  bleeding.    The 

1  Malgainie,  op.  cit.,  p.  892. 

*  Joam.  Univer.  des  Sci.  M^.,  torn.  xix.  p.  77. 
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patient  not  having  again  returned  to  Chassaignac,  the  result  is  not 


known/ 

As  to  the  method  suggested  by  Guillaume  de  Salicet,  it  presents  no 
advantages  to  compensate  for  its  inconveniences ;  while  that  actually 
practised  by  the  dentist  Lemaire,  successful  indeed,  threatened  to  sub- 
stitute a  loss  of  the  tongue  for  an  ununited  fracture  of  the  jaw. 

Splints  have  been  employed  in  various  ways.  First,  simple  inter- 
dental splints,  laid  along  the  crowns  of  the  teeth,  and  only  sufficiently 
grooved  to  be  easily  retained  in  place ;  second,  clasps,  which  are  ap- 
plied over  the  crowns  and  sides  of  the  teeth,  operating  chiefly  by  their 
lateral  pressure,  or  made  fast  by  screws ;  third,  splints  applied  to  the 
outer  and  inferior  margin  of  the  jaw ;  fourth,  interdental  splints  com- 
bined with  outside  splints. 

Interdental  splints  have  been  recommended  by  many  surgeons  from 
an  early  day,  and  they  continue  to  be  employed  occasionally  up  to 
this  momenti 

Boyer  advises  the  use  of  cork  splints,  placed  one  on  each  side  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  in  a  few  exceptional  cases.  Miller 
recommends  the  same  in  all  cases,  the  ''two  edges  of  cork  sloping 
gently  backwards,  with  their  upper  and  under  surfaces  grooved  for 
the  reception  of  the  upper  and  lower  teeth."  Fergusson  also  has 
usually  adopted  the  same  practice.  Muys  and  Bertrandi  employed 
ivory  wedges.* 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  rejected  entirely  by  Sy  me,  Ohelius,  Skey, 
Brichsen,  and  Gibson. 

The  objections  which  have  been  stated  to  their  use  are :  that  they 
are  unsteady  and  become  easily  loosened  and  disarranged ;  that  they 
occasionally  press  painfully  upon  the  inside  of  the  cheeks ;  that  they 
accumulate  about  tnemselves  an  offensive  sordes;  and  finally,  that  they 
are  unnecessary,  since  experience  has  proven,  says  Gibson,  that  "  there 
is  always  sufficient  space  between  the  teeth  to  enable  the  patient  to 
imbibe  broth  or  any  other  thin  fluid  placed  between  the  teeth." 

It  is  not  strictly  true,  however,  that  in  all  cases  there  will  be  found 
sufficient  space  between  the  teeth,  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  for  the 
imbibition  of  nutrient  fluids.  I  have  myself  seen  exceptions,  and  in 
such  a  case  the  patient,  if  the  mouth  were  closed  in  the  usual  way, 
would  have  to  be  fed  through  a  tube  conveyed  along  the  nostrils  into 
the  stomach,  as  suggested  by  both  Samuel  and  Bransby  Cooper  in 
certain  bad  compound  fractures,  or  through  an  opening  made  by  the 
extraction  of  one  of  the  front  teeth ;  neither  of  which  methods  ought 
to  be  preferred  to  the  interdental  splints ;  but  then  the  separation  of 
the  front  teeth  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  food,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  object  to  be  gained  by  their  use,  nor  indeed  the  principal  object. 
Their  great  purpose  is  to  act  as  splints  whenever  the  absence  of  teeth 
either  in  the  upper  or  lower  jaw  renders  the  two  corresponding  arcades 
unequal  and  irregular,  and  prevents  our  making  use  of  the  upper  as 
a  kind  of  internal  splint  for  the  lower  jaw. 

»  Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  Nov.  1822,  p.  401. 
«  Lond.  Med.-CLir.  Rev.,  vol.  xx.  p.  470. 
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It  is  with  a  view^  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  important  end  that 
they  are  often  valuable,  and  ought  sometimes  to  be  considered  as  in- 
dispensable. I  believe,  also,  that  many  of  the  inconveniences  which 
have  been  found  to  attend  the  use  of  cork  or  wood,  are  obviated  by 
the  substitution  of  gutta  percha  in  the  manner  which  I  recommended 
to  the  profession  in  1849,^  and  also  again  in  my  report  to  the  Ameri- 
can  Medical  Association,  made  in  the  year  1855. 

The  mode  o&  preparing  gutta  percha,  and  of  adapting  it  between 
the  teeth,  is  as  follows:  Dip  a  couple  of  pieces  of  the  gum,  of  a 
proper  size,  into  hot  water,  and  when  they  are  softened,  mould  them 
into  wedge-shaped  blocks,  and  carry  them  to  their  appropriate  places 
between  the  back  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  mouth ;  taking  care,  of 
course,  that  on  the  fractured  side  the  splint  extends  sufficiently  far 
forward  to  traverse  thoroughly  the  line  of  fracture.  Now  press  up 
each  horizontal  ramus  of  the  jaw  until  the  mou(h  is  sufficiently  closed, 
and  the  line  of  the  inferior  margin  is  straight;  in  this  position  retain 
the  fragments  a  few  minutes,  until  the  gum  has  well  hardened.  Mean- 
time it  will  be  practicable,  generally,  to  introduce  the  fingers  into  the 
mouth,  and  to  press  the  gutta  percha  laterally  on  each  side  towards 
the  teeth,  and  thus  to  make  its  position  more  secure.  When  it  is 
hardened,  remove  the  splints,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  more 
precisely  that  they  are  properly  shaped  and  fitted. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  in  carrying  the  long  wedge- 
shaped  block  into  the  mouth,  the  apex  of  the  wedge  is  to  be  intro- 
duced first. 

The  superiority  of  this  splint  is  now  at  once  perceived.  If  properly 
made,  it  is  smooth  upon  its  surface,  and  not,  therefore,  so  liable  to 
irritate  the  mouth  as  wood  or  cork,  and  it  is  so  moulded  to  the  teeth 
that  it  will  never  become  displaced.  It  possesses  this  advantage,  also, 
that  in  case  more  or  less  of  the  teeth  are  gone  in  either  the  upper  or 
lower  jaw,  it  fills  up  the  vacancies,  and  renders  the  support  uniform 
and  steady. 

The  "  clasp,"  applied  over  the  crowns  and  sides  of  the  teeth,  is  not 
intended  to  act  as  an  interdental  splint;  but  by  its  lateral  pressure  it 
is  expected  to  hold  the  fragments  in  apposition  upon  nearly  the  same 
principle  with  the  ligature. 

Mtitter,  of  Philadelphia,  and  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  employ  for 
this  purpose  a  plate  of  silver,  folded  snugly  over  the  tops  and  sides 
of  two  or  more  teeth  adjacent  to  the  fracture. 

Nicole,  of  Nuremburg,  employed  for  the  same  purpose  a  couple  of 
steel  plates  fitted  accurately  along  the  anterior  and  posterior  dental 
curvatures,  secured  in  place  by  a  steel  clasp,  the  clasp  being  furnished 
with  a  thumb-screw,  in  order  the  more  efiectually  to  accomplish  the 
lateral  pressure. 

Malgaigne  has  extended  the  idea  of  Nicole,  by  substituting  for  the 
two  steel  plates  a  single  plate  composed  of  flexible  and  ductile  iron, 
which  is  fitted  accurately  to  all  the  irregularities  of  the  posterior 
dental  arch.    From  the  two  extremities  of  this  plate,  and  from  two- 

>  Bnffalo  Med.  and  Sarg.  Joam.,  yol.  y.  p.  144,  Aug.  1849. 
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Other  intermediate  points,  foar  small  steel  shafts  arise  perpendicular]  j, 
cross  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  at  right  angles,  and  then  fall  down  again 
perpendicularly  upon  the  anterior  dental  arcade.  Each  steel  shaft 
being  furnished  with  a  thumb-screw,  the  iron  plate  can  now  be  made  to 
bear  against  the  teeth  so  as  to  form  a  posterior  dental  splint.  The 
teeth  are  also  protected  in  front  against  the  direct  action  of  the  thumb- 
screw by  the  interposition  of  a  leaden  plate. 

J.  B.  Gunning,  Dentist,  of  New  York,  has  substituted  for  all  these 
materials  vulcanized  India-rubber,  which  he  employs  both  as  a  clasp 
and  as  an  interdental  splint;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Covey,^  the  same 
material  has  been  used  with  excellent  results  by  J.  6.  Bean,  Dentist, 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.     The  following  is  Dr.  Bean's  plan  of  procedure. 

An  impression  is  taken  in  wax  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  of  the 
uninjured  jisiw,  and  of  each  fragment  separately  of  the  broken  jaw. 
When,  in  doing  this,  the  ordinary  "impression  cup"  nsed  by  dentists 
cannot  be  introduced,  one  composed  of  a  thin  metallic  plate,  which 
is  covered  with  wax  and  stiffened  by  a  rim  of  wire,  may  be  substituted. 
"  From  these  impressions  are  made  casts  of  plaster  of  Paris,  very 
carefully  prepared,  so  as  to  produce  a  smooth,  hard  surface,  and  giving 
as  perfect  a  representation  of  the  teeth  as  possible.  These  plaster 
models  are-  then  adjusted,  properly  antagonized  in  their  normal  posi- 
tion, and  placed  in  the  '  maxillary  articulator.' 

"  The  fragments  of  the  model  representing  the  broken  jaw  are  held 
in  their  proper  position  by  wax,  being  secured  thus  one  to  the  other, 
and  to  the  remaining  plate  of  the  articulator."  *  *  *  The  model  jaws 
are  now  opened  from  three  to  five  lines,  and  a  wax  model  of  a  splint  is 
built  up  between  the  molars,  covering  also  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces 
of  the  teeth.  A  connecting  band  of  wax  is  laid  from  one  side  to  the 
other  behind  the  upper  front  teeth,  leaving  thus  an  opening  in  front 
for  the  reception  of  the  food.  This  wax  and  plaster  model  now  com- 
posing one  piece,  is  then  removed  from  the  articulator,  and  placed  in 
a  dentist's  "  flask,"  and  a  complete  mould  of  the  model  is  again  formed 

from  plaster  laid  on  in  sections 
^S'  ^'  in  a  manner  which  those  accus- 

tomed to  make  plaster  moulds 
will  readily  understand.  The 
plaster  having  fairly  set,  the  flask 
and  mould  are  opened,  the  wax 
carefully  removed,  and  the  spaces 
thus  left  in  the  mould  at  once 
filled  with  the  rubber  rendered 
soft  by  heat.  The  mould  is  again 
closed,  replaced  in  the  flask,  and 
Maxillary  Arttcniator.  by  heat  the  rubber  is  thoroughly 

l'i'rr?;,*'T'''*^  vulcanized.    The  flask  is   again 

s,  3.  AdjMtabie  hinge.  Opened,  the  plaster  removed,  and 

an  interdental  splint  of  rubber 
remains,  which  is  fitted  accurately  to  all  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  both 
above  and  below. 

1  Bean,  Richmond  Med.  Joum.,  Feb.  18G6. 
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Fig.  27. 


Beant*  apparatas  for  broken  Jaw,  applied. 


The  splint  is  now  placed  in  the  mouth,  adjusted  to  the  teeth,  and 
the  lower  jaw  secured  in  position  by  the  apparatus  represented  in  the 
accompanying  wood-cut. 

Dr.  Covey  says,  that  during  the  late  war  Dr.  Bean  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  hospital  at  Macon,  Geor- 
gia, devoted  exclusively  to  the  re- 
ception of  this  class  of  injuries,  and 
that  over  forty  cases  were  treated, 
and  with  eminent  success. 

My  own  judgment  of  this  appara- 
tus is,  that  so  far  as  the  substitution 
of  vulcanized  rubber  for  gutta  percha 
is  concerned,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary 
in  the  great  majority  of  simple  frac- 
tnres  of  the  jaw.  Gutta  percha  is 
applied  with  great  facility,  and  with 
equal  accuracy  to  all  the  dental  sur- 
faces, and  it  speedily  hardens  suffi- 
ciently for  all  practical  purposes. 

In  gunshot  fractures,  however,  and 
in  certain  other  badly  comminuted 
fractures,  I  can  well  understand  how 
the  surgeon  may  advantageously  avail 
himself  of  vulcanized  rubber,  which,  being  somewhat  harder,  may  be 
made  to  grasp  the  teeth  attached  to  the  several  fragments  more 
firmly ;  and  indeed  may,  in  a  few  cases,  allow  of  the  teeth  being  made 
fast  to  the  splint  by  screws. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  are  the  cases  which  Dr.  Bean  has  had 
chiefly  under  treatment. 

An  examination  of  the  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Covey  will  also  show 
that  the  apparatus  was  never  applied  earlier  than  the  tenth  day,  even 
when  the  patients  were  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Bean  from  the  first, 
and  that  in  most  cases  the  application  of  the  apparatus  was  delayed 
to  a  much  later  period.  Indeed,  it  is  apparent  that  there  may  be  tiie 
same  reasons  for  occasional  delay  in  the  application  of  vulcanized  rub- 
ber as  in  the  application  of  gutta  percha,  or  any  other  mode  of  sup- 
port and  dressing. 

In  reference  to  the  head  apparatus,  or  sling,  as  used  by  Dr.  Bean, 
we  have  only  a  single  remark  to  make.  It  is  a  modification  of  the 
apparatus  employed  for  many  years  by  myself — the  modification  con- 
sisting in  the  use  of  a  horizontal  piece  of  wood  supporting  a  cup 
which  is  placed  under  the  chin,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  prevent 
the  lateral  pressure  usually  made  by  the  maxillary  bands.  The 
necessity  of  this  modification  has  long  been  recognized  by  myself  and 
others  in  certain  fractures;  and  it  is  especially  important  in  all  com- 
minuted and  gunshot  fractures.  To  the  attainment  of  this  purpose, 
namely,  the  prevention  of  lateral  pressure,  I  have  employed  usually  a 
firm  gutta-percha  splint  under  the  chin,  to  the  projecting  lateral  ex- 
tremities of  which  the  maxillary  bands  have  been  attached ;  and  I 
think  it  much  better  than  Dr.  Bean's  piece  of  wood.    In  a  great 
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majority  of  cases,  however,  occurring  in  civil  practice,  that  is  to  say, 
in  most  simple  fractures,  this  submental  splint  is  unnecessary,  since 
the  lateral  pressure  is  harmless,  especially  when  the  interdental  splints 
of  gutta  percha  or  of  vulcanized  rubber  are  employed. 

In  short,  while  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  Dr.  Bean  has  by  his 
appareil,  and  by  the  application  of  great  mechanical  skill,  talent,  and 
industry,  treated  successfully  many  cases  which  by  other  appliances 
and  in  other  hands  might  have  resulted  most  unfortunately,  yet  it  is 
plain  that  his  method  will  find  its  field  of  usefulness  in  civil  practice 
limited  to  exceptional  cases. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Prout,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  suggested  to  me  a  very 
ingenious  mode  of  employing  the  interdental  splint  and  wire  ligature 
conjointly,  and  which  method,  at  my  request,  he  adopted  recently  in 
a  case  under  my  care  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  A  plate  of  gutta  percha 
was  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  teeth  across  the  line  of  fracture,  and 
this  was  secured  in  position  by  silver  wire,  which  had  been  made  to 
grasp  firmly  the  crowns  of  the  adjacent  teeth  and  was  then  brought 
over  the  horizontal  gutta-percha  plate.  In  this  case  it  accomplished 
all  that  was  desired. 

External  splints,  applied  along  the  base  or  outside  of  the  jaw,  were 
first  recommended  by  Par^,  who  used  for  this  purpose  leather ;  and 
they  have  been  employed  in  some  form,  occasionally,  by  most  surgeons. 
Generally  they  have  been  composed  of  flexible  materials,  such  as 
wetted  pasteboard,  first  recommended  by  Heister,  felt,  linen  saturated 
with  the  whites  of  eggs,  paste,  dextrine,  or  starch ;  plaster  of  Paris  has 
also  been  used  ;  and  they  have  been  retained  in  place  by  either  band- 
ages or  the  sling.  As  before  stated,  I  have  myself  used  for  this  purpose, 
gutta  percha,  but  I  shall  speak  of  it  as  one  form  of  the  sling  aressing. 

Undoubtedly  useful,  and  even  necessary  in  some  oases,  especially 
where  there  exists  a  great  tendency  to  a  vertical  displacement^  they 
will  be  found,  also,  in  many  cases,  to  render  no  essential  service,  and 
may  properly  enough  be  dispensed  with. 

Whatever  objections  hold  to  the  use  of  metallic  clasps,  must  apply 
in  some  degree  to  the  use  of  those  forms  of  apparatus  in  which  it  is 
attempted  to  secure  the  fragments  by  means  of  a  combination  of  these 
clasps  with  outside  splints,  and  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  dispense  with 
all  bandages  or  slings,  the  mouth  being  permitted  to  open  and  close 
freely  during  the  whole  treatment.  Motion  of  the  jaw  cannot  be  per- 
mitted in  any  case  where  the  fracture  is  far  back,  since  it  is  then  im- 
possible to  grasp  the  posterior  fragment  between  the  two  parallel 
splints.  Nothing  but  complete  immobility  of  the  jaw  will  now  insure 
immobility  to  the  fracture.  Some  of  these  forms  of  apparatus  are 
liable  to  additional  objections,  which  will  be  readily  suggested  by  an 
explanation  of  their  mode  of  construction. 

Ghopart  and  Desault  originated  this  idea  as  early  as  1780,  for  frac- 
tures occurring  upon  both  sides ;  in  which  cases  they  advised  "  band- 
ages composed  of  crotchets  of  iron  or  of  steel,  placed  over  the  teeth, 
upon  the  aveolar  margin,  covered  with  cork  or  with  plates  of  lead, 
and  fastened  by  thumb-screws  to  a  plate  of  sheet-iron,  or  to  some 
other  material  under  the  jaw." 
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The  apparatus  invented  by  Butenick,  a  German  sargeon,  in  1799, 
and  improved  by  Klage,  is  thus  desoribed  by  Dr.  Chester :  "  It  con- 
sists, 1st,  of  small  silver  grooves,  varying  in  size  according  as  they 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  incisors  or  molars,  and  long  enough  to  extend 
over  the  crowns  of  four  teeth ;  2d,  of  a  small  piece  of  board,  adapted 
to  the  lower  sur&ce  of  the  jaw,  and  in  shape  resembling  a  horseshoe, 
having  at  its  two  horns,  two  holes  on  each  side ;  8d,  of  steel  hooks  of 
various  sizes,  each  having  at  one  extremity  an  arch  for  the  reception 
of  the  lower  lip,  and  another  smaller  for  securing  it  over  the  silver 
channels  on  the  teeth,  and  at  the  other  end  a  screw  to  pass  through  the 
horseshoe  splint,  and  to  be  secured  to  it  by  a  nut  and  a  horizontal 
branch  at  its  lower  surface ;  4th,  of  a  cap  or  silk  nightcap  to  remain 
on  the  head;  and  6th,  of  a  compress  corresponding  in  shape  and  size 
with  the  splint  The  net  or  cap  having  been  plac^  on  the  head,  and 
the  two  straps  fastened  to  it  on  each  side,  one  immediately  in  front  of 
the  ear  and  the  other  about  three  inches  farther  back,  which  are  to 
retain  the  splint  in  its  position  by  passing  through  the  two  holes  in 
each  horn,  a  silver  channel  is  placed  on  the  four  teeth  nearest  to  the 
fracture;  on  this  the  small  arch  of  the  hook  is  placed,  and  the  screw 
end  having  been  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  splint,  is  screwed  firmly 
to  it  by  the  nut,  after  a  compress  has  been  placed  between  the  splint 
and  the  integuments  below  the  jaw. 

^'  If  there  is  a  double  fracture,  two  channels  and  two  hooks  must  of 
course  be  used."* 

Bush  invented  a  similar  apparatus  in  1822,*  and  Houzelot  in  1826 ; 
since  which  the  apparatus  has  been  variously  modified  by  Jousset, 
Lonsdale,  Malgaigne,  and  perhaps  others. 

Lonsdale  says  he  has  employed  his  instrument  in  numerous  cases^ 
and  with  complete  success.'  Butenick  succeeded  with  his  apparatus 
in  a  case  where  the  displacement  persisted  in  spite  of  all  other  means.* 
Jonsset  was  also  successful  in  two  cases.^  Wales,  Asst.  Surg.  U.  S. 
Navy,  succeeded  with  an  instrument  of  his  own  invention.^ 

But  others  have  not  been  equally  fortunate ;  or  if  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  the  fragments  in  apposition,  and  in  securing  a  bony 
nnion,  other  serious  accidents  have  followed. 

In  the  first  case  mentioned  by  Houzelot,  the  instrument  was  kept 
on  thirteen  days,  after  which  an  attack  of  epilepsy  deranged  every- 
thing, and  the  patient  was  transferred  to  Bic^tre.  The  second  patient 
complained  immediately  of  an  intense  pain  under  the  chin,  and  a  pro- 
fuse salivation  followed.  These  symptoms  were  subdued  by  the  sixth 
day,  but,  for  some  reason,  the  apparatus  was  finally  removed  on  the 
tenth  day.  The  fragments  hereafter  showed  no  tendency  to  derange- 
ment. Seven  days  after  its  removal,  an  abscess,  which  had  formed 
under  the  chin,  was  opened.    In  the  third  case  the  apparatus  was  left 

>  Iiondon  Hed.-Chir.  Rev.,  yol.  zx.  p.  471,  from  Monthly  Archly es  of  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences,  1S84. 

*  Malgaigne,  op.  cit,  p.  895. 

*  LonsdflJe,  Practical  Treatise  on  Fractures ;  London,  1838,  p.  234. 

«  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  896.  >  Ibid.,  p.  396. 

«  Wales,  Am.  Joam.  Med.  Sci.,  Oct.  1860. 
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in  place  thirty  days,  and  an  abscess  formed  also  under  the  chin 
Neucourt  applied  it  in  a  double  fracture  where  the  central  fragment 
was  much  aisplaced.  The  apposition  was  well  preserved,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  remove  it  on  the  seventeenth  day  on  account  of  a  phlegmon 
which  was  forming  under  the  chin.  The  patient  to  whom  Bush  ap- 
plied his  apparatus,  would  wear  it  but  a  few  days.  Malgaigne  nad 
the  same  experience  with  Bush's  apparatus.  \ 

In  addition  to  the  pain  and  inflammation,  followed  by  submaxil- 
lary abscesses,  which  have  been  such  frequent  results  of  its  use, 
Malgaigne  has  noticed  that  it  is  exceedingly  inclined  to  slide  forwards 
and  become  displaced. 

In  short,  notwithstanding  the  unqualified  testimony  of  Lonsdale  in 
favor  of  this  method  of  treatment,  especially  in  fractures  at  the  sym- 
physis, and  in  fractures  through  any  portion  of  the  shaft  anterior  to 
the  masseter  muscle,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  sufficiently  plain  that  it  is 
applicable  to  only  a  very  limited  number  of  cases;  but  if  I  were  to 
recommend  any  form  of  apparatus  constructed  with  a  view  of  per- 
mitting mobility  of  the  jaws  during  the  process  of  union,  it  would 
be  that  invented  by  Norman  Kingsley,  Dentist,  of  this  city,  and  which 
I  have  seen  used  with  excellent  results  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Impressions  in  plaster  are  first  taken  of  both  upper  and  lower  jaws. 
Models  made  from  these  impressions  will  represent  the  lower  jaw 
broken  and  the  fragments  displaced.  The  model  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
then  separated  at  the  point  representing  the  fracture,  and  the  frag- 
ments adjusted  to  the  model  of  the  upper  jaw.  In  most  cases  the 
position  which  these  fragments  assume  when  thus  placed,  determines 
accurately  the  original  form  and  position  of  the  lower  jaw.  Upon  the 
plaster  model  of  the  lower  jaw,  obtained  and  rectified  in  this  way,  a 
splint  or  clasp  of  vulcanite  rubber  is  then  made,  embracing  the  arms, 
which  are  made  of  steel  wire,  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  arms  must  curve  upwards  a  little  as  they  emerge  from  the  mouth, 
to  avoid  pressure  upon  the  lips,  and  then  curve  backwards,  termi- 
nating near  the  angles  of  the  jaw. 

When  the  apparatus  is  applied,  the  teeth  must  be  pushed  into  the 
sockets  of  the  splint  with  some  force.  The  dressing  is  now  com- 
pleted by  a  sling  made  of  strong  muslin,  extending  beneath  the  chin 
from  one  arm  to  the  other. 

George  L.  Fitch,  Dentist,  California,  believes  that  "  dental  gutta 
percha"  may  be  made  to  answer  the  same  purpose  as  vulcanite  rub- 
ber, in  the  construction  of  this  and  other  similar  splints.^  In  this 
opinion,  however,  Dr.  Kingsley  does  not  concur. 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  inferior  maxilla  by  a  single-headed 
bandage  or  roller,  numbers  among  its  distinguished  advocates  the 
names  of  Gibson  and  Barton ;  indeed,  I  think  the  practice  is  at  the 
present  time  peculiar  to  a  few  American  surgeons.  Gibson  gives  the 
following  directions  for  applying  his  roller;  "A  cotton  or  linen  com- 
press, of  moderate  thickness,  reaching  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
nearly  to  the  chin,  is  placed  beneath,  and  held  by  an  assistant,  while 

>  Fitch,  New  York  Med.  Gazette,  1869.  ' 
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Gibson's  bandage  for  a  fractured  jaw. 


the  surgeon  takes  a  roller,  four  or  five  ^S'  28. 

yards  long,  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and 
passes  it  by  several  successive  turns 
under  the  jaw,  up  along  the  sides  of  the 
face,  and  over  the  head ;  now  changing 
the  course  of  the  bandage,  he  causes  it 
to  pass  off  at  a  right  angle  from  the 
perpendicular  oast,  and  to  encircle  the 
temple,  occiput,  and  forehead,  horizon- 
telly,  by  several  turns ;  finally,  to  render 
the  whole  more  secure,  several  addi- 
tional horizontal  turns  are  made  around 
the  back  of  the  neck,  under  the  ear, 
along  the  base  of  the  jaw,  under  the 
point  of  the  chin.  To  prevent  the  roller 
from  slipping  or  changing  its  position, 
a  short  piece  may  be  secured  by  a  pin  to  the  horizontal  turn  that  en- 
circles the  forehead,  and  passed  backwards  along  the  centre  of  the 
head  as  far  as  the  neck,  where  it  must  be  tacked  to  the  lowfer  hori- 
zontal turn — taking  care  to  fix  one  or  more  pins  at  every  point  at 
which  the  roller  has  crossed." 

Barton  employs,  also,  a  compress,  and  a  roller  five  yards  long ;  the 
application  of  which  is  thus  described  by  Sargent:  Place  the  initial 
extremity  of  the  roller  upon  the  occiput,  just 
below  its  protuberance,  and  conduct  the 
cylinder  obliquely  over  the  centre  of  the  left 
parietal  bone  to  the  top  of  the  head ;  thence 
descend  across  the  right  temple  and  the  zy- 
gomatic arch,  and  pass  beneath  the  chin  to 
the  left  side  of  the  face ;  mount  over  the  left 
zygoma  and  temple  to  the  summit  of  the 
cranium,  and  regain  the  starting  point  at  the 
occiput  by  traversing  obliquely  the  right 
parietal  bone ;  next  wind  around  the  base  of 
the  lower  jaw  on  the  left  side  to  the  chin, 
and  thence  return  to  the  occiput  along  the 
right  side  of  the  maxilla;  repeat  the  same 
coarse,  step  by  step,  until  the  roller  is  spent, 
and  then  confine  its  terminal  end. 

These  bandages  possess  the  advantages  of  being  easily  obtained, 
of  simplicity  and  facility  of  application,  and,  we  may  add,  if  considered 
in  relation  to  the  majority  of  simple  fractures,  of  complete  adaptation 
to  the  ends  proposed.  The  only  objections  to  their  use  which  I  have 
ever  noticed,  are  occasional  disarrangements,  and  the  tendency,  as  in 
all  other  continuous  rollers,  to  draw  the  fragments  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  according  as  the  successive  turns  of  the  bandage  are  carried 
to  the  right  or  left.  There  is  one  other  objection,  having  reference 
to  the  occasional  inadequacy  of  this  dressing  to  prevent  an  overlap- 
ping of  the  fragments;  to  which  objection  also  the  sling,  as  usually 


Fig.  29. 


Barton's  bandage  for  a 
fractured  Jaw. 
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Fig.  80. 


Foar-tailed  bandage  or  sling,  for  the  lower 
Jaw. 


constructed,  is  equally  obnoxious,  and  of  which  I  shall  speak  pre- 
sently. 

Finally,  it  is  to  the  sling,  in  some  of  its  various  forms,  with  or  with- 
out the  interdental  splint,  that  surgeons  have  generally  given  the  prefer- 
ence.   The  sling  is  known,  also,  by 
the  name  of  the  four-headed  or  the 
four-tailed  roller  or  bandage. 

B.  Bell,  Boyer,  Skey,  S.  Cooper, 
B.  Cooper,  Syme,  Fergusson,  Mayor, 
Lizars,  and  Chelius  employ  the  sling, 
usually ;  and  the  favorite  mode  is  to 
use  for  this  purpose  a  piece  of  muslin 
cloth  about  one  yard  long  and  four 
inches  wide,  torn  down  from  its  two 
extremities  to  within  about  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  centre.  Others 
have  used  leather,  gutta  percha,  ad- 
hesive straps,  gum-elastic,  etc. 

Where  the  muslin  is  used,  it  is 
quite  customary  to  lav  against  the 
skin  a  piece  of  pasteooard,  wetted, 
and  moulded  to  the  chin,  or  simply 
a  soft  compress ;  and  some  choose  to 
open  the  centre  of  the  bandage  suffi- 
ciently to  receive  the  chin.  The  mid- 
dle of  this  bandage  being  laid  upon  the  chin,  the  two  ends  corre- 
sponding to  the  upper  margin  of  the  roller  are  now  carried  across  the 
front  of  the  chin,  behind  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  made  fast;  while 
the  two  lower  heads  are  brought  directly  upwards  from  under  the 
sides  of  the  chin,  along  the  sides  of  the  face,  in  front  of  the  ears, 
and  made  fast  upon  the  top  of  the  head.  The  dressing  is  completed 
by  a  short  counter-band  extending  across  the  top  of  the  head  from, 
one  bandage  to  the  other ;  or  the  several  bands  may  be  made  fast  to 
a  nightcap,  in  which  case  the  counter-band  will  be  unnecessary. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  describe  my  own  method  of  dressing  these 
fractures  with  the  sling. 

Having  frequently  noticed  the  tendency  of  the  sling,  as  ordinarily- 
constructed,  and  of  Gibson's  roller,  to  carry  the  anterior  fragment 
backwards,  especially  in  double  fracture  where  the  body  of  the  bone 
is  broken  upon  both  sides,  I  devised,  some  years  since,  an  apparatus 
intended  to  obviate  this  objection,  and  which  I  have  used  now  many 
times  with  entire  satisfaction. 

It  is  composed  of  a  firm  leather  strap,  called  maxillary,  which, 
passing  perpendicularly  upwards  from  under  the  chin,  is  made  to 
buckle  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  at  a  point  near  the  situation  of  the 
anterior  fontanelle.  This  strap  is  supported  by  two  counter-straps, 
made  of  strong  linen  webbing,  called,  respectively,  the  occipito-froptal 
and  the  vertical.  The  occipito-frontal  is  looped  upon  the  maxillary 
at  a  point  a  little  above  the  ears,  and  may  be  elevated  or  depressed 
at  pleasure.    The  occipital  portion  of  the  strap  is  then  carried  back* 
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Fig.  81. 


The  aathor*8  apparatoi. 


wards  and  buckled  under  the  occiput,  while  the  frontal  portion  is 
buckled  across  the  forehead.  The  vertical  strap  unites  the  occipital 
to  the  maxillary  across  the  top  of  the  head,  and  prevents  the  upper 
part  of  the  latter  from  becoming  displaced  forwards.  At  each  point 
where  a  buckle  is  used,  a  pad  must 
be  placed  between  the  strap  and  the 
head. 

The  maxillary  strap  is  narrow 
under  the  chin  to  avoid  pressure 
upon  the  front  of  the  neck,  but  im- 
mediately becomes  wider  so  as  to 
cover  the  sides  of  the  inferior  maxilla 
and  face,  after  which  it  gradually  di- 
minishes to  accommodate  the  buckle 
npon  the  top  of  the  head.  The  an- 
terior margin  of  this  band,  at  the 
point  corresponding  to  the  symphy- 
sis menti,  and  for  about  two  inches 
on  each  side,  is  supplied  with  thread 
holes,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching 
a  piece  of  linen  which,  when  the  ap- 
paratus is  in  place,  shall  cross  in 
front  of  the  chin,  and  prevent  the 
maxillary  strap  from  sliding  back- 
wards against  the  front  of  the  neck. 

The  advantage  of  this  dressing  over  any  which  I  have  yet  seen, 
consists  in  its  capability  to  lift  the  anterior  fragment  almost  vertically, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  in  no  danger  of  falling  forwards  and  down- 
wards upon  the  forehead.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  most  other  dressings, 
the  occipital  stay  had  its  attachment  opposite  to  the  chin,  its  effect 
would  be  to  draw  the  central  fragment  backwards.  By  using  a  firm 
piece  of  leather,  as  a  maxillary  band,  and  attaching  the  occipital  stay 
above  the  ears,  this  difl&culty  is  completely  obviated. 

Having  removed  such  teeth  as  are  much  loosened  at  the  point  of 
fracture,  and  replaced  those  which  are  loosened  at  other  points,  unless 
it  be  far  back  in  the  mouth,  and  adjusted  the  fragments  accurately, 
the  lower  jaw  is  to  be  closed  completely  upon  the  upper,  and  the 
apparatus  snugly  applied.  It  is  not  necessary  in  most  cases  to  buckle 
the  straps  with  great  firmness,  since  experience  has  shown  that  a 
BufiQcient  degree  of  immobility  is  usually  obtained  when  the  apparatus 
is  only  moderately  tight. 

If  the  integuments  are  bruised  and  tender,  a  compress  made  of  two 
or  more  thicknesses  of  patent  lint  should  be  placed  underneath  the 
chin,  between  it  and  the  leather. 

If  the  inability  to  introduce  nourishment  between  the  teeth  when 
the  mouth  is  closed,  or  the  irregularity  of  the  dental  arcade,  renders 
the  use  of  interdental  splints  necessary,  gutta  percha,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  ought,  in  general,  to  be  preferred  to  any  other 
material. 

The  patient  must  be  forbidden  to  talk  or  laugh,  and,  when  he  lies 
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down,  his  head  should  rest  upon  its  back,  for  whatever  mode  of  dress- 
ing is  employed,  and  however  carefully  it  is  applied,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  slight  motion  and  displacement  will  occur  whenever  the  weight 
of  the  head  rests  upon  the  side  of  the  face. 

.  Occasionally,  indeed,  as  often  as  every  two  or  three  days,  the  appa- 
ratus may  be  loosened  or  removed,  only  taking  care  generally  not  to 
disturb  the  interdental  splints,  when  they  are  used,  and  to  support  the 
jaw  with  the  hand,  during  its  removal;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  face 
may  be  sponged  off  with  warm  water  and  castile  soap.  It  should  not 
be  left  off  entirely,  however,  in  less  than  three  or  four  weeks,  even 
where  the  fracture  is  most  simple,  nor  ought  the  patient  be  allowed  to 
eat  meat  in  less  than  four  or  five  weeks. 

To  cleanse  the  mouth  and  prevent  offensive  accumulations,  it  should 
be  washed  several  times  a  day  with  a  solution  of  tincture  of  myrrh, 
prepared  by  adding  one  drachm  to  about  four  ounces  of  water. 

The  same  apparatus,  and  without  any  essential  modification,  is  ap- 
plicable to  fractures  of  the  symphysis  and  of  the  angle  of  the  inferior 
maxilla,  as  well  as  to  fractures  of  the  body  of  the  bone. 

Instead  of  the  leather,  I  have  in  a  few  instances,  especially  of  com- 
pound fractures  where  it  became  necessary  to  allow  the  pus  to  dis- 
charge externally,  used  a  sling  or  a  splint  composed  of  gutta  percha, 
suspended  by  bands  carried  over  the  top  of  the  head.  The  piece 
from  which  this  splint  is  made  should  be  two  or  three  lines  in  thick- 
ness, covered  with  cloth,  and  padded  under  the  chin.  It  will  be  found 
convenient  to  cover  it  with  cloth  before  immersing  it  in  the  hot  water. 
The  water  should  be  nearly  at  a  boiling  temperature,  so  that  the  splint 
may  become  perfectly  pliable ;  and  it  should  be  laid  upon  the  face 
and  allowed  to  mould  itself  while  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back. 

Having  thus  fitted  it  accurately  to  the  face,  it  may  be  removed  and 
openings  made  at  points  corresponding  with  the  wounds  upon  the 
skin,  before  it  is  reapplied. 

As  has  been  already  explained,  the  gutta  percha,  if  sufficiently  thick, 
and  if  the  lateral  wings  are  allowed  to  project  a  little  on  either  side, 
will  serve  effectually  to  protect  the  sides  of  the  face  against  pressure 
from  the  bandage ;  and  being  more  easily  moulded  to  the  base  and 
front  of  the  chin  than  any  other  material  which  has  yet  been  employed, 
must  have  the  preference.  The  necessity  for  its  use,  however,  is  only 
occasional. 

In  fractures  of  either  condyle,  unaccompanied  with  displacement, 
the  simple  leather  or  muslin  sling  will  sometimes  accomplish  a  perfect 
and  speedy  cure,  as  the  two  cases  reported  by  Desault  will  sufficiently 
demonstrate.  But  if  the  fragments  have  become  separated,  the  re^ 
placement  is  difficult,  and  the  retention  uncertain. 

Bibes  was  the  first  to  suggest  and  to  practise  a  very  ingenious 
method  of  reduction  in  these  cases.  Having  seen  two  examples  which 
had  resulted  in  deformity  under  the  usual  treatment,  which  consisted 
in  simply  pressing  forwards  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  while  the  upper  or  condyloidean  fragment  was  not  acted  upon  at 
the  same  moment  by  pressure  from  the  opposite  direction,  a  reduction 
must  be  impossible.    The  case  of  a  cannonier  whose  jaw  was  broken 
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through  the  neck  of  the  condyle  on  the  right  side,  and  through  its 
body  on  the  left,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  determine  the  prao- 
tic>ability  of  a  method  of  which  he  had  as  yet  only  conceived  the  idea. 
Malgaigne  thus  describes  his  procedure:  "With  the  left  hand  seize  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  jaw,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  it  horizontally 
forwards,  while  you  carry  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand  to  the 
lateral  and  superior  part  of  the  pharynx.  You  will  meet  at  first  the 
projection  formed  by  the  styloid  process,  but,  moving  your  finger  for- 
wards, you  will  find  soon  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw ; 
and  following  this  border  from  below  upwards,  you  will  arrive  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  condyle,  which  you  will  push  outwards  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  engage  it  upon  the  other  fragment.  This  manoeuvre 
cannot  be  made  without  causing  nausea,  as  the  finger  always  does 
vben  carried  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx ;  but  this  is  a 
slight  inconvenience.  The  reduction  obtained,  bear  the  jaw  upwards 
and  backwards  in  order  to  press  and  fix  the  condyle  between  it  and 
the  glenoid  cavity,  then  fasten  it  in  place  with  a  sling."  The  frag- 
ments were  thus  easily  brought  into  apposition  in  the  case  reported 
by  Bibes,  and  the  patient  was  cured  without  any  deformity. 

In  addition  to  these  means,  the  angle  of  the  jaw  ought  to  be  pressed 
permanently  forwards  by  means  of  a  compress  placed  between  it  and 
the  mastoid  process,  and  held  in  place  by  a  suitable  bandage ;  or  we 
may  adopt  the  method  which  proved  so  successful  with  Fountain, 
namely,  wire  the  front  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  front  teeth  of  the 
upper  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  the  chin  forwards,  and  thus  main- 
tain apposition. 

If  the  coronoid  process  be  alone  broken,  it  is  sufficient  to  close  the 
mouth  with  any  form  of  sling  or  bandage  which  may  be  most  con- 
venient. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  HTOID  BONE. 

M.  Orfila  has  reported  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  sixty-two  years,  who 
bad  been  hanged,  and  whose  os  hyoides  was  broken  through  its  body 
on  its  right  side.^  M.  Cazauvieilh  has  also  seen  a  fracture  of  this 
bone  in  two  persons  who  had  been  hanged :  in  one  of  which  the  frac- 
ture was  probably  in  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  in  the  other  through 
one  of  its  cornua  * 

Ijalesque  published  in  the  Journal  Hehdomadaire  for  March,  1838,  a 
case  which  occurred  in  a  marine,  sixty-seven  years  old,  "  who,  in  a 
quarrel,  had  his  throat  violently  clenched  by  the  hand  of  a  vigorous 
adversary.    At  the  moment  there  was  very  acute  pain,  and  the  sensa- 

1  Traits  de  M6d.  legale,  tioisi^me  6d.,  torn.  ii.  p.  423. 
'  Cazauvieilh,  dn  Suicide,  etc.,  p.  221. 
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tion  of  a  solid  body  breaking.    The  pain  was  aggravated  bj  every 
efibrt  to  speak,  to  swallow,  or  to  move  the  tongue,  and  when  this 
organ  was  pushed  backwards,  deglutition  was  impossible.   The  patient 
could  not  articulate  distinctly ;  and  he  was  unable  to  open  his  mouth 
without  exciting  a  great  deal  of  pain.     He  placed  his  hand  upon  the 
anterior  and  superior  part  of  his  neck  to  point  out  the  seat  of  the 
injury.    This  part  was  slightly  swollen,  and  presented  on  each  side 
small  ecchymoses;  one  above,  more  decided,  immediately  under  the  left 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  "  The  large  cornua  of  the  os  hyoides  was  very 
distinctly  to  the  right  side,"  and  it  could  be  felt  on  the  left  deeply  seated 
by  pressing  with  the  fingers ;  in  following  it  in  front  toward  the  body 
of  the  bone,  a  very  sensible  inequality  near  the  point  of  junction  of 
these  two  parts  could  be  perceived.    By  putting  the  finger  within  the 
mouth,  the  same  projections  and  cavities  inverted  could  be  felt,  and 
even  the  points  of  the  bone  which  had  pierced  the  mucous  membrane, 
&c.,  were  evident.  Having  bled  the  patient,  and  placed  a  plug  between 
his  teeth  to  keep  the  mouth  open,  the  broken  branch  was  brought  by 
the  finger  back  to  the  surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  easily  re- 
duced.   The  position  of  the  head  inclined  a  little  back;  rest,  absolute 
silence,  diet,  and  some  saturnine  fonoentations,  composed  the  after- 
treatment.    To  avoid  a  new  dislocation  by  the  efforts  of  swallowing, 
the  oesophagus  tube  of  Desault  was  introduced,  to  conduct  the  drinks 
and  liquid  aliments  into  the  stomach ;  this  sound  was  allowed  to  re- 
main until  the  twenty-fifth  day ;  at  this  time  the  patient  could  swallow 
without  pain,  and  began  to  take  a  little  more  solid  nourishment,  and 
at  the  end  of  two  months  the  cure  was  complete.    By  placing  a  finger 
within  his  mouth,  a  slight  nodosity  could  be  felt  in  the  place  where, 
in  the  recent  fracture,  the  splintered  points  were  perceptible.* 

Dieffenbach  has  also'^ecorded  a  fracture  of  the  great  right  horn,  pro- 
duced in  the  same  manner,  b^  grasping  the  throat  between  the  thumb 
and  fingers,  which  occurred  in  a  girl  only  nineteen  years  old.  Very 
slight  pressure  upon  the  side  of  the  bone  was  suflScient  to  move  the 
fragment  inwards,  and  to  produce  a  crepitus,  but  it  immediately 
resumed  its  place  when  the  pressure  was  removed.  There  being, 
therefore,  no  displacement,  the  cure  was  effected  in  a  short  time 
without  resort  to  any  remedies  except  tisans  and  antiphlogistics.  She 
was  not  even  forbidden  to  speak.* 

Auberge  saw  a  similar  case,  in  a  person  fifty-five  years  old,  occasioned 
by  grasping  the  throat.  The  fracture  was  in  the  great  horn  of  the  right 
side,  and  the  displacement  was  so  complete  that  crepitus  could  not  be 
felt,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  was  penetrated  by  the 
broken  bone.' 

The  following  example  is  reported  by  Dr.  Wood,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  as  having  come  under  his  observation  in  the  year  1855  : — 

"Through  the  kindness  of  our  friend  Dr.  P.  G.  Fore,  of  this  city, 
we  were  invited  to  examine  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  os  hyoides,  that 

»  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  250. 

«  Medic.  Vereinszeitung  fur  Preussen,  1888,  No.  8 ;  Gazette  M6d.,  1834,  p.  187 

»  Revue  M6d.,  July,  1885. 
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had  occarred  about  one  week  before  we  saw  it,  in  one  of  bis  patients. 
The  patient  was  a  female,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  had  fallen 
down  the  cellar  steps,  striking  the  prominent  parts  of  the  larynx  and 
byoid  bone  against  a  projecting  brick,  severely  injuring  the  larynx  as 
well  as  fracturing  the  bone. 

^  The  fracture  was  on  the  left  side,  and  near  the  junction  of  the 
great  horn  with  the  body  of  the  bone.  Crepitus  was  distinctly  felt 
on  pressing  the  bone  between  the  thumb  and  finger ;  or  when  the  pa- 
tient would  swallow ;  though,  at  this  time,  the  severe  symptoms  that 
followed  the  accident^  and  continued  for  several  days,  had  somewhat 
subsided. 

''Immediately  after  the  accident  there  was  profuse  bleeding  from 
the  fauces,  and  she  experienced  great  difficulty  and  pain  in  the  act  of 
swallowing,  and  the  power  of  speech  was  almost  entirely  lost.  On 
attempting  to  depress  or  protrude  the  tongue,  she  felt  distressing 
symptoms  of  suffocation.  Considerable  inflammation  and  swelling  of 
the  throat  and  larynx  ensued,  and  continued  in  some  degree  up  to  the 
time  of  our  visit 

"  To-day  (about  four  weeks  since  the  accident)  Dr.  F.  informs  us 
that  the  patient  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  converse,  though 
the  voice  is  somewhat  impaired.  She  is  yet  unable  to  swallow  solid 
food,  and  is  wholly  sustained  by  fluids."' 

Marcinkovsky  saw  a  woman  in  whom  both  the  lower  jaw  and  the 
left  horn  of  the  os  hyoides  were  broken  by  a  fall  from  her  carriage 
against  a  wall.    She  died  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  from  suffocation.' 

Dr.  Griinder  reports  the  following : — 

''  A  laborer,  set.  68,  fell  from  a  wagon  on  his  face,  and  discharged 
a  large  quantity  of  blood  by  the  mouth.  He  found  he  could  not  swal- 
low, and  when  seen  twelve  hours  afterward,  complained  of  severe  pain 
in  the  neck  and  nape,  with  inability  to  turn  his  head,  though  no  in- 
jury of  the  vertebr»  could  be  detected.  His  voice  was  hoarse  and 
dif&cult.  On  attempting  to  drink,  the  fluid  was  rejected  with  violent 
coughing,  the  patient  declaring  he  felt  it  as  if  entering  the  air-passages. 
An  examination  of  the  fauces  led  to  no  explanation  of  this  condition. 
The  epiglottis  did  not)  however,  appear  to  completely  close  the  larynx, 
or  to  be  in  its  exact  position.  The  tongue  was  movable  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  pressing  it  down  with  a  spatula  caused  no  inconvenience. 
The  hyoid  seemed  to  possess  its  continuity.  No  crepitation  or  abnor- 
mal movability  could  be  perceived,  and  no  pain  at  the  root  of  the  tongue 
occurred  on  attempting  to  swallow.  After  repeated  examinations,  the 
case  was  concluded  to  be  one  in  which  the  functions  of  the  nervus 
vagus  had  undergone  great  disturbance,  or  the  muscles  of  the  larynx 
bad  become  torn  or  paralyzed.  Medicine  and  food  were  administered 
by  means  of  an  elastic  tube.  The  patient  had  a  good  appetite  and 
slept  well ;  the  pain  of  the  neck  was  lost^  and  its  motion  recovered ;  a 
hectic  cough,  from  which  he  had  long  suffered,  alone  remaining.  After 

>  Wertem  Lancet ;  also  N.  Y.  Joum.  Med.,  vol.  xy.  p.  162. 
'  Medic,  yereinszeitung  mr  Preussen,  1883,  No.  15 ;  Gazette  M^icale,  1883, 
p.  854. 
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continuing,  however,  to  go  on  thus  well  for  six  days,  the  cough  in- 
creased ;  the  appetite  failed ;  strength  was  lost ;  .the  voice  was  scarcely 
audible;  and  in  five  more  days  the  patient  died  exhausted.  At  the 
autopsy  a  fracture  of  the  os  hyoides  was  found.  One  of  the  large 
cornua  was  broken,  and  had  become  firmly  imbedded  between  the 
epiglottis  and  rima  glottidis,  inducing  the  raised  position  of  the  epi- 
glottis, loss  of  voice,  and  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  fracture  was 
probably  produced  by  muscular  action,  a  cause  first  assigned  in  a  case  ' 
occurring  to  Ollivier  d'Angers."* 

I  think  it  more  probable  that  this  fracture  was  the  result  of  a  direct 
blow,  than  of  muscular  action.  In  the  case  referred  to,  however,  as 
having  been  reported  by  Ollivier,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
fracture  was  due  to  muscular  action  alone. 

A  woman,  fifty-six  years  old,  made  a  misstep  and  fell  backwards, 
and  at  the  same  moment  that  her  head  was  thrown  violently  back,  she 
felt  distinctly  a  sensation  as  if  a  solid  body  had  broken,  in  the  upper 
part  of  her  neck  and  upon  its  left  side.  An  examination  showed  that 
she  had  fractured  the  great  left  horn  of  the  os  hyoides.  Infiamma- 
tion  and  suppuration  followed,  and  finally,  after  about  three  months, 
the  posterior  fragment  made  its  way  out  in  a  condition  of  necrosis, 
and  the  fistula  promptly  healed,  but  there  remained  for  many  years 
a  sense  of  uneasiness  about  these  parts  when  she  swallowed,  sometimes 
amounting  to  pain.' 

Etiohgy. — Of  the  ten  cases  which  I  have  found  upon  record,  three 
were  produced  by  hanging ;  three  by  grasping  the  throat  between  the 
thumb  and  fingers;  three  by  direct  blows,  or  by  falls  upon  the  front 
of  the  neck;  and  one  by  muscular  action  alone. 

The  observation  of  Mr.  South,  that  fracture  of  the  t)one  "is  almost 
invariably  found"'  in  persons  executed  by  hanging,  is  probably  incor- 
rect, since  although  a  large  proportion  of  these  subjects  are  submitted 
to  dissection  both  in  this  and  other  countries,  yet  I  know  of  but  these 
three  examples  which  have  been  published. 

Pathology^  Symptomatology,  and  Diagnosis — The  body  of  the  bone 
seems  to  have  been  broken  in  all  of  those  cases  which  resulted  from 
hanging;  while  in  all  of  the  other  examples  the  fracture  has  oc- 
curred in  one  of  the  great  horns,  or  at  the  junction  of  the  horns  with 
the  body.  Generally  the  displacement  inwards  of  one  of  the  frag- 
ments has  been  so  complete  that  crepitus  could  not  be  detected.  It 
was  present,  however,  in  the  examples  mentioned  by  Dieffenbach  and 
Wood.  In  two  instances  the  mucous  membrane  has  been  penetrated, 
and  in  one  the  fragment  was  projected  between  the  epiglottis  and  rima 
glottidis. 

The  accident  has  been  characterized  by  a  sudden  sensation  as  if  a 
bone  had  broken ;  in  a  few  instances,  by  profuse  bleeding  from  the 
fauces ;  by  difficulty  in  opening  the  mouth ;  by  impossibility  of  de- 

1  Schmidt^B  Jahrbuch.,  vol.  Ixyiii.;  also  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Bci.,  vol.  xlix.  p. 
258,  Jan.  1852. 
>  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  405. 
•  Nole  to  Chelius*  Surgery,  Amer.  ed,,  vol.  I.  p.  581. 
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glntition,  and  by  loss  of  voice  in  others ;  with  great  pain  in  moving 
tfaetongne,  the  pain  being  especially  at  its  root;  in  one  instance  the 
tongue  was  perceptibly  drawn  to  one  side.  There  is  usually  more 
or  less  swelling  and  soreness  about  the  •  neck,  with  ecchymosis;  and 
at  a  later  period,  cough,  expectoration,  hoarseness,  &c.  The  circum* 
stances  which,  however,  inaicate  certainly  the  nature  of  the  accident, 
are  preternatural  mobility  of  the  fragments,  with  or  without  crepitus, 
and  the  angular,  inward  projection,  which  may  in  most  cases  be  dis- 
tiocllj  felt  in  a  careful  examination  of  the  pharynx. 

In  the  case  related  by  Grliner,  the  only  symptoms  were  a  loss  of 
Toioe,  difficulty  of  deglutition,  and  a  sensation,  when  the  attempt  was 
made  to  swallow,  as  if  the  fluids  passed  into  the  windpipe ;  with  also 
an  imperfect  closure  of  the  epiglottis  upon  the  rima  glottidis.  No 
preternatural  mobility  or  irregularity  in  the  fragments  could  be  de- 
tected, Dor  was  there  crepitus,  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  bone  was 
not  broken,  yet  the  autopsy  showed  that  the  fragment  was  imbedded 
deeply  between  the  epiglottis  and  the  riipa  glottidis. 

Prognosis. — It  is  only  in  view  of  its  complications  that  this  acci-  • 
dent  can  be  regarded  as  serious ;  where  the  severity  of  the  injury  has 
been  such  as  to  fracture  the  lower  jaw  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  case 
related  by  Marcinkovsky,  or  such  as  to  bury  the  fragment  deep  in 
the  tissues  about  the  rima  glottidis,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  by 
Griiner, a  favorable  termination  could  scarcely  have  been  expected; 
and  these  are  the  only  cases  yet  published  in  which  the  death  was  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  fracture.  One-half  of  the  whole  number 
liave  died,  but  of  these,  three  have  died  by  hanging,  and  the  remain* 
ing  two  from  the  causes  named.  Of  the  three  in  which  the  accident 
resulted  from  a  direct  blow,  only  the  patient  of  Dr.  Fore,  of  Cincin- 
Bati,  has  survived ;  while  of  the  three  whose  fractures  resulted  from 
lateral  pressure  upon  the  cornua,  all  recovered ;  so,  also,  did  the  pa- 
tient in  whom  the  fracture  was  produced  by  muscular  action. 

Treatment. — ^No  doubt  when  the  fragments  are  displaced  an  attempt 
ought  to  be  made  to  replace  them  by  introducing  one  finger  into  the 
mouth,  while  with  the  opposite  hand  the  fragments  are  supported  from 
vitbout.  Lalesque  found  this  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  but  Auberge 
experienced  no  difficulty  at  all.  I  suspect,  however,  that  the  amount 
of  difficulty  will  very  much  depend  upon  the  degree  of  displacement, 
and  the  consequent  lacerations  of  the  soft  tissues  about  the  bone.  But 
bowever  this  may  be,  it  must  be  altogether  another  thing  to  be  able 
to  keep  in  exact  apposition  the  broken  ends  of  a  bone  whose  diameter 
is  80  inconsiderable,*  and  upon  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  apply 
^y  apparatus  or  dressings  to  retain  the  fragments  in  place.  Lalesque 
threw  the  head  of  his  patient  slightly  back,  with  the  view  of  making 
"permanent  extension"  upon  the  fragments  through  the  action  of  the 
mnscles  and  ligaments  attached  to  the  bone,  and  he  recommends  this 
position  as  that  which  is  best  calculated  to  preserve  the  coaptation. 
Malg^igne,  on  the  contrary,  without  having  himself  seen  any  example 
of  thia  fracture,  believes  that  the  position  of  flexion  of  the  neck,  with 
^tire  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  would  be  most  suitable. 

In  all  cases  it  will  be  proper  to  enjoin  silence,  and  to  adopt  suit- 
10 
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able  measures  to  combat  inflammation;  sncb  as  general  or  topical 
bleeding,  fomentations,  moistening  the  mouth  with  cool  water,  or  per- 
mitting small  pieces  of  ice  to  rest  in  the  mouth  until  dissolved,  without 
in  general  allowing  the  fluid  to  be  swallowed ;  but  in  some  examples, 
no  doubt^  the  patient  may  be  permitted  to  swallow. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  CARTILAGES  OF  THE  LARYNX. 
§  1.  Thyroid  Cartilaob. 

The  examples  of  fracture  of  the  larynx  which  may  be  found  upon 
record  are  also  very  few.  M.  Ladoz  examined  the  larynx  of  a  man 
who  had  been  assassinated,  and  upon  whose  neck  he  found  a  hand- 
kerchief bound  so  tightly  as  to  leave,  afler  its  removal,  a  deep  furrow ; 
but  the  neck  showed  also  distinct  marks  produced  by  the  fingers  and 
thumb.  There  was  a  fracture  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  which  extended 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  through  its  right  wing.  The  whole 
of  the  larynx  was  very  much  ossified,  although  the  subject  was  only 
thirty -seven  years  old.^ 

In  1828,  M.  Ollivier  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  a 
case  in  which,  this  cartilage  being  broken,  the  patient  died  of  suffo- 
cation.' 

M.  Marjolin  says : ''  Two  women  at  the  hospital  being  engaged  in  a 
quarrel,  one  of  them  seized  her  antagonist  by  the  throat,  and  griped 
her  so  strongly  that  she  broke  the  thyroid  cartilage  from  its  upper  to 
its  lower  margin.  You  will  imagine  that  it  was  not  very  difficult  to 
determine  the  existence  of  a  fracture,  and  that  no  retentive  apparatus 
was  demanded.  Silence,  regimen,  a  small  bleeding,  and  the  cure  was 
accomplished."* 

Habicot  operated  successfully,  in  1620,  by  introducing  a  leaden 
tube  into  the  trachea  in  a  case  in  which  the  thyroid  was  "  damaged." 
Gibb,  Norris,  N^laton,  and  Kenderline  have  each  reported  examples 
of  fracture  of  this  cartilage  alone.^ 

§  2.  Thyroid  and  Cricoid  Cartilages. 

Plenck  saw  a  fracture  of  botb  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages 
produced  by  falling  upon  the  rim  of  a  pail.'  Morgagni  also  says 
that  he  had  seen  fractures  of  the  larynx ;  and  Bemer  mentions  a  f rac- 

1  Gazette  M6dicale,  1888,  p.  698. 

'  ArchiveB  G^n^rales  de  M^decine,  tome  il.  p.  807. 

>  Maijolin,  Cours  de  Patholog.  Chir.,  p.  896. 

«  Hunt,  Frac.  of  Latynx,  &c.    Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1866. 

*  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  40^ 
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ture  of  the  larynx  found  in  a  person  who  had  been  hanged ;'  bat  in 
neither  case  is  it  said  in  which  cartilage  the  fracture  occurred,  or 
whether  it  had  not  occurred  in  both. 

Dr.  O'Brian,  of  Edinburgh,  reports  in  vol.  xviii.  of  the  Edinburgh 
Med,  and  Surg.  Journ.,  a  case  of  fracture  of  both  cartilages,  involving 
the  trachea  also,  in  a  woman  who  had  received  a  kick  under  the  jaw, 
and  who  died  on  the  following  day.  Hunt  has  collected  other  cases, 
some  of  which  involved  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  the  hyoid  bone,  the 
trachea,  &c. 

I  am  able  to  furnish,  from  my  own  observation,  another  example 
of  fracture  of  both  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages : — 

John  Calkins,  of  Collins,  Erie.Co.,  N.  Y.,  sBt.  41,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  kicked  by  a  young  horse  on  the  10th  of  Nov.  1856.  He  was 
alone  in  the  8table3  when  the  accident  occurred,  and,  being  stunned 
bj  the  blow,  he  could  not  himself  give  any  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  injury  was  received.  When  found,  he  was  sitting  upright, 
bat  unable  to  articulate  except  in  a  whisper.  Drs.  Barber  and  Davis, 
of  Colden,  saw  him  about  two  hours  after.  Uis  countenance  was 
anxious;  bis  pulse  feeble;  extremities  cold;  and  he  was  breathing 
with  great  difficulty.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  was  issuing  from  his 
faac^.  His  upper  lip  was  cut,  and  a  few  of  his  teeth  dislocated ;  the 
wound  appearing  as  if  inflicted  by  one  of  the  corks  of  the  horse's 
shoes.  There  was  no  other  wound ;  but  over  the  left  wing  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  there  was  a  slight  discoloration,  pressure  upon  which 
produced  intense  pain  and  sufitbcation,  and  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
thyroid  prominence  was  depressed  very  much  and  broken.  Cold 
lotions  were  directed  to  be  applied,  and  as  the  thirst  was  excessive, 
bat  deglutition  impossible,  he  was  permitted  to  hold  pieces  of  ice  in 
his  mouth.  This  plan,  with  but  slight  modifications,  such  as  the  sub- 
stitution of  warm  fon^entations  to  the  neck  for  the  cold  lotions,  was 
continaed  antil  the  following  evening,  when,  at  the  request  of  the 
attending  physician,  Dr.  Barber,  I  was  called  to  see  him.  The 
sjmptoms  remained  nearly  the  same  as  at  first.  He  was  unable  to 
speak  audibly,  or  perform  the  act  of  deglutition ;  his  breathing  was 
difficult)  and  at  times  threatened  sufifocation.  The  lateness  of  the 
hour,  with  other  circumstances,  determined  me  to  defer  surgical 
interference  until  morning.  At  daybreak  of  the  12th  I  made"  the 
operation  of  laryngotomy,  and  introduced  a  large  double  canula  into 
the  crico-thyroidean  space.  This  operation  was  rendered  difficult  by 
the  great  amount  of  swelling  about  the  neck,  due  both  to  emphysema, 
and  bloody  with  serous  infiltrations.  The  breathing  immediately 
became  easy,  and  gradually  the  appearance  of  asphyxia  disappeared 
from  his  face ;  but  after  about  six  or  seven  hours  he  began  percepti* 
biy  to  fail  in  strength,  and  died  at  8  o^clock  P.  M.  of  the  following 
^y,  apparently  from  exhaustion  rather  than  from  sufifocation ;  having 
survived  the  accident  about  seventy-two  hours^  and  the  operation 
about  thirty -four  hours. 

'  Korgagni,  de  Sedibus,  etc.,  Epist.  19,  num.  18,  14,  et  16 ;  Remer,  Annales 
^'Hygiene,  tome  iy.  p.  171 ;  from  Malgaigne. 
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The  autopsy  disclosed  a  comminuted  fracture  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage, with  a  simple  fracture  of  the  cricoid.  The  thyroid  was  hroken 
almost  perpendicularly  through  the  centre;  the  line  of  fracture  being 
irregular,  and  inclining  slightly  to  the  left  side.  The  left  inferior  horn 
was  broken  oflF  about  three  lines  from  its  articulation  with  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  The  right  ala  was  broken  also  in  a  line  nearly  vertical,  but 
irregular,  at  a  point  about  six  lines  from  its  posterior  margin.  The 
pomum  Adami  was  depressed  to  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
and  the  left  ala,  being  completely  detached,  was  thrown  inwards  and 
upwards  several  lines.  Underneath  the  perichondrium,  especially 
upon  the  inner  side,  there  was  pretty  extensive  bloody  infiltration. 
Ossification  of  the  cartilages  had  commenced  at  several  points,  but  it 
had  made  but  little  progress.  The  central  fracture  of  the  thyroid 
was  through  cartilage  alone.  The  fracture  of  the  right  ala  was 
through  cartilage  until  it  reached  a  bony  belt  comprising  the  two 
inferior  lines  of  its  course.  The  left  lower  horn  was  ossified,  and  the 
fracture  was  through  this  bony  structure.  The  fracture  through  the 
cricoid  cartilage  commenced  close  upon  the  margin  of  a  bony  plate, 
but  in  its  whole  course  it  traversed  only  cartilage.  It  was  on  the  left 
side.  There  was  also  an  incomplete  fracture  on  the  right  ala  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  commencing  in  the  line  of  the  principal  fracture 
and  extending  obliquely  downwards  about  three  lines,  until  it  was 
arrested  by  the  bony  plate  which  constituted  the  lower  margin  of 
this  wing. 

A  ragged,  lacerated  wound  in  the  back  of  the  larynx,  above  the 
cricoid  cartilages,  communicated  directly  with  the  oesophagus. 

§  3.  Cricoid  Cartilage. 

Both  Valsalva  and  Cazauvidilh  have  each  met  with  a  single  exam- 
ple of  this  fracture,  without  fracture  of  the  thyroid  cartilage ;  and 
Weiss  has  found  the  cricoid  cartilage  broken  into  numerous  frag- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time  separated  from  the  trachea.^ 

General  Etiology  op  Fractures  of  the  Laryngeal  Carti- 
lages.— As  a  predisposing  cause,  advanced  age,  with  its  usual  con- 
comitant, partial  or  complete  ossification  of  the  cartilages,  has  been 
thought  to  occupy  a  prominent  place.  In  the  case  reported  by  Plenck, 
the  cartilages  were  already  very  much  ossified,  although  the  subject 
was  only  thirty-seven  years  old.  Morgagni  observed  that  in  his 
experience  it  had  occurred  always  in  advanced  life.  In  my  own 
case,  however,  the  cartilages  were  only  slightly  ossified,  the  patient 
being  forty-one  years  old;  nor  did  the  lines  of  th«  several  fractures 
indicate  a  preference  for  the  bony  plates;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
rather  avoided  them,  and  in  the  case  of  the  incomplete  fracture  the 
bone  appeared  to  have  arrested  the  fracture.  In  fact,  a  few  experi- 
ments have  satisfied  me  that  the  adult  laryngeal  cartilages  are  quite 

>  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  408. 
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as  brittle  as  bone,  and,  consequently,  that  ossification  in  no  way  in- 
creases their  liability  to  fracture. 

Hunt  ascertained  the  age  in  fifteen  cases,  and  but  one  of  the  whole 
namber  was  over  45  years ;  five  occurred  in  children,  one  of  whom 
was  only  four  years  old. 

The  immediate  causes  have  been  direct  blows,  as  falling  upon  the 
edge  of  a  pail,  a  kick  from  a  horse,  or  pressure,  as  in  hanging,  or  in 
grasping  the  larynx  strongly  between  the  thumb  and  fingers. 

General  Symptomatology,  etc — ^The  signs  of  this  accident  are 
such  as  may  attend  any  severe  injury  of  this  organ,  whether  accom- 
panied with  a  fracture  or  not,  such  as  pain,  swelling,  difficult  degluti- 
tion, embarrassed  respiration,  loss  of  voice,  cough,  and  perhaps  bloody 
expectoration,  with  emphysema,  &c. 

But  none  of  these  can  be  regarded  as  diagnostic;  although,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  accident,  especially  if  a 
very  severe  and  direct  blow  has  been  received,  or  more  certainly  still 
when  symptoms  so  grave  and  complicated  have  followed  an  attempt 
at  strangulation  by  grasping  the  throat,  they  may  be  regarded  as  pro- 
bable or  presumptive  evidences. 

A  positive  diagnosis  must  depend  upon  the  presence  of  a  sensible 
displacement,  or  motion  of  the  fragments,  with  crepitus. 

in  the  case  related  by  Plenck,  death  followed  almost  immediately, 
with  convulsions,  and  without  any  outcry ;  indicating,  probably,  some  * 
severe  lesion  of  the  spinal  marrow;  while  in  M.  Ollivier's  patient  suffo- 
cation ensued,  at  first  intermittent,  and  finally  permanent. 

In  my  own  case,  suffocation  was  throughout  a  prominent  symptom, 
with  only  such  slight  intervals  of  amelioration  as  might  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  extrication  of  the  blood  or  mucus  from  the  larynx. 

Oeneral  Prognosis. — The  prognosis  ought  to  depend  rather  upon 
the  complications  and  upon  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms,  than  upon 
the  simple  decision  of  the  question  of  fracture.  A  fracture  produced 
by  grasping  the  wings  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  without  any  great 
contusion  or  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  terminate  favorably  under  judicious  management;  but  when,  on  the 
contrary,  the  fracture  is  the  result  of  great  violence  inflicted  directly 
npon  the  front  of  the  cartilages,  producing  severe  contusion  and  lace- 
ration, and  is  followed  by  great  swelling,  emphysema,  very  difficult 
respiration,  complete  aphonia,  impossibility  of  deglutition,  &c.,  the 
prognosis  cannot  but  be  unfavorable. 

General  Treatment. — In  examples  of  simple,  uncomplicated  frac- 
ture, "silence,  regimen,  and  a  small  bleeding"  may  suffice;  but  in  other 
cases  it  may  become  necessary  to  introduce  a  tube  into  the  stomach, 
lo  supply  the  patient  with  food  and  drinks,  since  deglutition  may  be 
impossible.  It,  also,  suffocation  is  imminent,  there  may  remain  no 
alternative  but  a  resort  to  tracheotomy  or  to  laryngotomy. 

Indeed,  one  of  these  operations  ought,  we  think,  to  be  resorted  to  in 
Jill  cases  in  which  emphysema  is  prominent.    Dr.  William  Hunt,  of 
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the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  his  excellent  paper  on  "  Fractures  of  the 
Larynx  and  Raptures  of  the  Trachea,"  in  which  he  has  arranged  a 
tabular  synopsis  of  twenty-nine  cases,  says  that  of  twenty-seven  cases 
ten  recovered  and  seventeen  died.  Of  eight  cases  in  which  tracheo- 
tomy was  performed,  but  two  died.  In  the  four  cases  in  which  recovery 
took  place  without  an  operation  no  mention  is  made  of  bloody  expec- 
toration or  of  emphysema.' 

As  to  a  "reduction"  of  the  fragments  by  manipulation,  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  generally,  if  not  always,  impracticable.  Whatever  dis- 
placement exists  must  be  mostly  inwards,  and  we  can  have  no  means 
of  forcing  them  again  outwards.  Nor,  if  once  replaced,  do  I  see  anv 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  not  become  immediately  displaced. 

Chelius  has  suggested  the  propriely,  in  such  cases,  of  cutting  opea 
the  coverings  of  the  larynx  freely  in  the  median  line,  and,  after  stanch- 
ing the  bleeding,  proceeding  at  once  to  divide  the  larynx  itself  in  its 
whole  length,  and  then  replacing  the  broken  cartilages.'  The  pro- 
cedure has  an  aspect  of  severity,  but  I  can  well  conceive  of  circum- 
stances which  would  justify  its  adoption;  not,  however  so  much  for 
the  purpose  of  replacing  the  cartilages,  as  for  the  pilrpose  of  arresting 
a  fatal  internal  hemorrhage,  and  of  giving  a  free  admission  of  air  to 
the  lungs.  If  this  operation  were  to  be  practised,  the  wound  ought 
to  be  left  open  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  allow  of  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  inflammation,  and  then  permitted  to  close  with  such 
precautions  as  experience  teaches  are  usually  necessary  after  the 
windpipe  has  been  opened. 

Active  antiphlogistic  measures,  combined  with  fomentations  to  the 
neck,  so  far  as  these  latter  are  found  to  be  agreeable  and  practicable, 
are  important  measures,  and  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  general  plan 
of  treatment. 

My  own  patient,  also,  found  small  pieces  of  ice,  permitted  slowly  to 
dissolve  in  the  mouth,  very  grateful ;  but  he  preferred  very  much,  as 
an  external  application,  the  warm  fomentations  to  the  cold  lotions. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  IBERTEBRiE. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  fractures  of  the  vertebrae  into  frac- 
tures of  the  spinous  processes,  transverse  processes,  vertebral  arches, 
and  bodies. 

§  1.  Fractures  of  the  Spinous  Processes. 

Fractures  of  the  spinous  apophyses,  independent  of  a  fracture  of  the 
arches,  may  occur  at  any  point  of  the  vertebral  column;  and  they 

I  Hunt,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1866. 

<  System  of  Surgery,  Philadelphia  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  581,  1847. 
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may  be  occasioned  by  a  blow  received  upon  either  side  of  the  spinal 
column;  or  by  a  force  directed  from  above  or  from  below. 

Symptoms  and  Pathology, — These  accidents  may  be  recognized  by 
the  lively  pain  at  the  point  of  fracture,  produced  especially  when  the 
patient  bends  forwards,  which  position  renders  the  skin  and  muscles 
tense  and  drives  the  fragments  into  the  flesh;  by  the  swelling,  ten- 
derness, and  discoloration;  but  chiefly  by  the  lateral  displacement  of 
the  broken  process^  and  the  mobility. 

Duverney  met  with  a  fracture  of  two  of  the  processes  in  the  same 
person,  and  which  could  only  be  recognized  by  the  mobility,  since, 
as  the  autopsy  proved,  there  was  no  dis^ 
placement  Nor  would  it  be  surprising 
if  the  displacement  was  absent  in  a  ma- 
jority of  these  accidents,  inasmuch  as  the 
attachment  of  the  ligaments  from  above 
and  below  with  the  strong  and  short 
muscles  upon  either  side,  must  prevent 
a  deviation  in  any  direction  until  these 
tissues  were  more  or  less  torn.  Sir  Astley 
mentions  a  case  in  which,  however,  such 
lacerations  did  occur,  and  the  lateral  de- 
formity was  quite  conspicuous. 

A  boy  had  been  endeavoring  to  sup- 
port a  heavy  weight  upon  his  shoulders, 
when  he  fell  bent  double.    Immediately 
he  had  the  appearance  of  one  suffering        FrMtnre  of  tii«  spinoas  procem. 
under  a  distortion  of  the  spine  of  long 

standing.  Three  or  four  of  the  processes  were  broken  off,  and  the 
corresponding  muscles  were  detached  so  as  to  allow  the  processes  to 
fall  off  to  the  opposite  side.  There  was  no  paralysis,  and  he  was 
soon  discharged  with  the  free  use  of  his  limbs,  but  the  deformity 
remained.^  • 

If  the  fragment  is  thrown  directly  downwards,  as  it  possibly  may 
bCy  especially  in  the  cervical  or  lumbar  region,  yet  not  without  a  rup- 
ture of  the  supra-spinous  ligaments,  or  of  the  ligamentum  nuchdB,  then 
the  displacement  will  be  more  difficult  to  detect,  and  it  may  require 
some  more  care  not  to  confound  it  with  a  fracture  of  the  vertebral 
arch  or  of  the  plates  from  which  the  spinous  processes  arise.  The 
process  not  being  felt  in  its  natural  position,  nor  upon  either  side,  it 
may  seem  to  have  been  forced  directly  forwards,  when  in  fact  it  is 
only  thrown  downwards  towards  its  fellow.  The  danger  of  error  in 
the  diagnosis  will  be  increased  when  to  these  conditions  are  added ' 
paralysis  of  those  portions  of  the  body  which  are  below  the  seat  of 
the  fracture,  and  which,  in  this  case,  may  be  the  result  of  an  extra- 
vasation of  blood  or  of  simply  a  concussion  of  the  spinal  marrow.  Nor 
do  I  think  it  would  be  possible  now  to  determine  positively  whether 
it  was  simply  a  fracture  of  a  spinous  process,  of  the  arch,  or  of  the 
body  itself  of  the  vertebra.    In  case,  however,  the  paralysis  results 

1  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  459. 
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from  concussion,  the  fact  will  in  most  cases  soon  become  apparent  by 
a  return  of  sensation  and  of  the  power  of  motion. 

Prognosis. — Hippocrates  affirmed  that  here,  as  in  fractures  of  other 
spongy  bones,  the  union  took  place  speedily.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  this  venerable  father  of  surgery  has  stated  the  fact  correctly,  and 
yet  in  the  only  example  known  to  me  where  the  condition  of  this 
process,  as  proved  by  dissection,  has  been  carefully  stated,  the  frag- 
ment had  not  united  by  bone  at  all.  This  is  the  case  related  by  Sir 
Astley  as  having  been  examined  by  Mr.  Key.  A  subject  was  brought 
into  the  dissecting-room,  in  which  one  of  the  processes  had  been 
broken,  and,  on  dissection,  a  complete  articulation  was  found  between 
the  broken  surfaces,  which  surfaces  had  become  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  cartilage.  The  false  articulation  was  surrounded  with  sy- 
novial membrane  and  capsular  ligaments,  and  contained  a  fluid  like 
synovia.' 

Ordinarily  the  displacement  continues,  whatever  treatment  may  be 
adopted ;  but  Malgaigne  says  he  has  seen  one  instance  in  which  the 
twelfth  dorsal  spine,  being  broken  and  displaced  laterally,  resumed 
its  place  spontaneously  after  a  few  days.  Aurran  mentions  a  similar 
example.* 

TreatmerU.-^li  in  any  case  it  should  be  found  possible  to  act  upon 
the  fragment,  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  press  it  into  place,  and  to 
retain  it  there  by  means  of  a  compress  and  bandage ;  but  even  this 
would  not  be  admissible  so  long  as  any  doubt  remained  whether  it 
was  not  a  fracture  of  the  vertebral  arch,  since,  if  it  were,  any  attempt 
to  restore  the  bone  to  place  by  pressure  would  be  likelv  to  drive  it 
more  deeply  upon  the  spinal  marrow.  Yet  what  need  is  there  of 
surgical  interference  of  any  kind  ?  If  the  apophysis  remains  displaced 
it  cannot  result  in  any  serious,  perhaps  we  may  say  in  any  appreciable, 
deformity.  The  surgeon  has  therefore  only  to  lay  the  patient  quietly 
in  bed  and  in  such  a  position  as  he  finds  most  comfortable,  enjoining 
upon  him  perfect  rtst,  and  employing  such  other  means  as  may  be 
proper  to  combat  inflammation. 

§  2.  Fractures  of  the  Transverse  Process. 

A  fracture  of  a  transverse  process  can  scarcely  occur  except  as  a 
consequence  of  a  gunshot  wound.  Dupuytren  relates  a  case  of  this 
kind  in  which  the  ball  had  penetrated  the  transverse  process  of  the 
second  cervical  vertebra.  The  man  bled  very  little  at  the  time,  and 
his  symptoms  progressed  favorably  for  ten  days ;  after  which  second- 
ary hemorrhage  occurred,  of  which  he  ultimately  died.  The  autopsy 
showed  that  the  vertebral  artery  had  been  injured,  and  that  the  inflam- 
mation of  its  coats  being  followed  by  a  slough,  caused  his  death.' 

I  have  also  elsewhere  reported  the  case  of  Charles  Harkner,  of  Buffalo. 
N.  Y.,  who  was  shot  with  a  pistol  on  the  21st  of  Jan.  1851.  I  did  not 
Bee  him  until  the  following  day.  The  ball  had  entered  the  chin,  a  little 

I  A.  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  459.  <  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  412. 

*  Dupuytren,  Diseases,  &c.  of  Bones,  Syd.  ed.,  p.  860. 
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to  the  lefl  side  and  below  the  inferior  maxilla,  but  its  place  of  lodgement 
could  not  be  discovered.  He  lay  with  his  face  constantly  turned  to 
the  right.  The  left  side  of  his  neck  was  swollen  and  crepitant ;  the  left 
arm  and  leg  were  paralyzed ;  he  slept  most  of  the  time,  but  could  be 
easily  aroused,  and  when  aroused  he  seemed  to  be  conscious,  Jbut  was 
unable  to  speak.  By  signs  he  indicated  to  us  that  he  was  suffering 
DO  pain.  He  gradually  sank,  without  hemorrhage,  and  died  in  thirty- 
six  hours  from  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

The  autopsy,  made  four  hours  after  death,  enabled  us  to  trace  the 
wound  from  the  chin,  through  the  lefbala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and 
also  through  the  roots  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  fourth  cervical 
vertebra ;  immediately  behind  which,  lying  imbedded  in  the  muscles, 
was  the  bullet.  The  cavity  of  the  tunica  arachnoides  contained  con- 
siderable serous  effusion. 

The  emphysema  in  the  neck  was  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  the 
wound  of  the  larynx,  the  ball  having  opened  freely  into  its  cavity. 
This  circumstance  also  explained  the  aphonia;  but  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death  seems  to  have  been  arachnoid  effusion  as  a  result 
of  meningeal  inflammation. 

The  symptoms  arising  from  this  accident  can  only  refer  to  the  com- 
plications, since  a  mere  fracture  of  the  process  is  not  likely  to  present 
any  peculiar  signs  which  could  be  recognized.  Concussion  or  bloody 
effusion  may  take  place  so  as  to  occasion  more  or  less  paralysis,  or, 
at  a  later  period,  inflammation  and  its  consequent  effusions  may  give 
rise  to  the  same  phenomenon. 

In  itself  considered,  and  independent  of  these  complications,  it  is 
sufficiently  trivial,  but  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  been  known  to  occur 
except  from  gunshot  wounds,  nor  is  it  likely  to  occur  except  from 
penetrating  wounds  of  some  kind,  the  accident  must  always  be  re- 
garded as  exceedingly  grave,  if  not  actually  fatal. 

As  to  the  treatment,  nothing  but  strict  rest  and  antiphlogistic 
remedies  can  prove  of  any  service. 


§  3.  Fraotubes  or  the  Yertbbral  Abches. 


The  vertebral  arches,  upon  which  both 
the  spinous  and  transverse  processes  have 
their  principal  support,  may  be  broken 
at  any  point  of  their  circumference,  by  a 
blow  received  upon  the  spinous  process ; 
but  generally  it  is  the  lamellar  portion, 
or  the  "vertebral  plate,"  which  gives  way 
rather  than  the  neck  or  pedicle  of  the 
arch ;  and  in  all  of  the  cases  recorded 
the  plates  have  been  broken  upon,  both 
sides. 

On  the  first  of  May,  1851,  during  a 
violent  storm  of  wind  and  tiin,  a  balus- 
trade fell  from  the  top  of  a  high  build- 
ing, striking  a  man  named  John  Larkin, 


Fig.  88. 


Fraotare  of  the  rertabral  aroh. 
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who  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  upon  the  back  of  his  head  and  neck. 
Be  fell  to  the  ground  instantly,  and  did  not  again  move  his  feet  or 
legs,  although  he  never  lost  his  consciousness  until  he  died.  I  found 
the  bladder  paralyzed  also,  and  his  left  arm,  but  his  right  arm  he 
could  move  pretty  well.  He  conversed  freely  up  to  the  last  moment, 
and  said  that  he  was  suffering  a  good  deal  of  pain,  which  was  always 
greatly  aggravated  by  moving.  His  death  took  place  thirty -six 
hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

Dr.  Hugh  B.  Vandeventer,  who  was  the  attending  surgeon,  made  a 
dissection  on  the  following  day  in  my  presence,  which  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  plates  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  were  broken  upon 
each  side,  and  that  the  spinous  process,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  areh 
attached,  was  forced  in  upon  the  spinal  marrow.  There  was  no  blood 
effused,  or  serum  at  this  point,  but  about  one  ounce  of  serum  was 
found  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  arachnoides  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 
The  bodies  of  the  vertebrs  were  not  broken.  It  was  our  opinion, 
therefore,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  the  direct  pres- 
sure of  the  spinous  process. 

In  the  case  related  by  Prout,  of  Alabama,  the  man  having  died 
within  forty -eight  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  the  arch  of  the 
fifth  cervical  vertebra  was  found  to  be  broken  in  three  places,  and  the 
spinous  process  was  driven  in  upon  the  spinal  marrow.  There  was 
a  slight  effusion  of  blood  between  the  sheath  of  the  spinal  marrow 
and  the  bone,  and  a  considerable  effusion  between  the  sheath  and  the 
cord.  There  was  no  material  lesion  of  the  cord  or  of  its  membranes, 
and  the  body  of  the  bone  was  neither  broken  nor  dislocated.' 

It  is  probable,  also,  that  in  the  following  example  the  arch  was 
broken,  but  that  the  force  of  the  blow  having  been  somewhat  oblique, 
the  process  was  but  little  if  at  all  thrown  in  upon  the  spinal  marrow. 

R.  L.,  of  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  aged  about  forty  years,  was  thrown 
from  a  loaded  wagon  in  February  of  1851,  striking,  as  he  thinks,  npoa 
the  back  of  his  neck.  He  was  stunned  by  the  injury,  and  remained 
insensible  several  hours ;  on  the  return  of  consciousness,  he  found  that 
his  lower  extremities  and  bladder  were  paralyzed.  Daring  four  weeks 
his  bladder  had  to  be  emptied  by  a  catheter.  Nine  months  after  the 
injury  was  received  he  consulted  me,  and  I  found  the  spinous  process 
of  the  last  cervical  vertebra  pushed  over  to  the  left  side.  His  head 
was  strongly  bent  forwards,  and  he  was  unable  to  straighten  it.  He 
could  walk  a  few  steps,  but  not  without  great  fatigue ;  and  he  suffered 
almost  constant  pain  in  his  lower  extremities,  accompanied  with  ex* 
cessive  restlessness  and  watchfulness,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  take 
morphine  in  large  quantities. 

In  the  case  related  by  Alban  G.  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  to  which  I 
shall  refer  again  presently,  the  deviation  was  lateral,  and  so  also  ia 
Ollivier's  case,  mentioned  by  Malgaigne. 

Symptoma. — We  can  imagine  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  vertebral  arch, 
with  a  lateral  displacement  only,  in  which  the  symptoms  might  not 

>  Pront,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  Nov.  1837,  vol.  xxi.  p.  276,  from  Western  JoanL« 
of  Med.  and  Phys.  Sci. 
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differ  essentially  from  a  simple  fracture  of  tbe  spinous  process ;  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  cases  which  have  been  supposed 
to  be  examples  of  this  latter  accident,  and  in  which  a  speedy  recovery 
has  taken  place,  were  really  examples  of  fracture  of  the  arches;  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  such  a  fortunate  result  is  only  possible,  since 
the  arches  can  hardly  be  broken  without  communicating  a  severe 
concussion  to  the  marrow,  nor  without  lacerations,  inflammation,  and 
efTusions,  which  will  be  most  certain  to  produce  compression  and 
paralysis,  and  probably  death. 

If,  however,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  confound  a  fracture  of  the  process 
with  a  fracture  of  the  arches,  it  is  still  more  possible  for  us  to  confound 
a  fracture  of  the  arches  with  a  fracture  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras. 
If,  as  is  usually  the  fact,  the  process,  in  case  of  a  fracture  of  the  arch, 
is  less  prominent  than  natural,  and  that  portion  of  the  body  receiving 
its  nervous  supply  from  below  this  point  is  paralyzed,  we  may  have 
reasons  to  believe  that  the  arch  is  broken  and  the  process  driven  in 
upon  the  spine;  but  dissections  have  shown  that  in  many  of  these 
cases,  or  in  most  of  them,  indeed,  the  bodies  of  more  or  less  of  the 
vertebras  are  broken  also,  and  in  still  other  cases  the  bodies  were 
alone  broken. 

If,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Olli  vier,  we  can  feel  the  plates  move 
separately,  the  diagnosis  might  be  made  out,  so  far  at  least  as  to  deter- 
mine that  the  plates  were  broken ;  but  we  should  be  still  unable  to 
say  that  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras  were  not  broken  also. 

Something  perhaps  may  be  inferred  from  the  direction  and  manner 
of  the  blow  which  has  produced  the  fracture.  Thus,  a  fall  upon  the 
top  of  the  head  would  most  often  produce  a  comminution  of  the  bodies 
by  crushing  them  together,  while  a  blow  upon  the  back  could  scarcely 
break  one  of  the  vertebras  without  breaking  the  corresponding  arch 
also.  We  might  thus  be  led  to  infer,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the 
arches  were  not  broken;  and,  in  the  second  instance,  if  we  could  con- 
vince ourselves  that  the  arches  were  not  broken,  we  might  rest  pretty 
well  assured  that  the  bodies  were  not. 

In  the  case  related  by  Prout,  there  was  no  external  mark  of  injury 
over  the  point  of  fracture,  but  a  distinct  crepitus  was  perceptible  on 
pressure. 

TrecUmeni. — ^If  the  fragments  are  not  displaced,  nothing  but  rest  and 
a  cooling  regimen  are  indicated;  but  if  they  are  forced  in  upon  the 
marrow,  an  important  question  is  presented,  and  which  has  received 
from  different  surgeons  different  solutions.  Shall  an  effort  be  made 
to  reduce  the  fragments?  and  if  so,  by  what  means  shall  the  indica- 
tion be  attempted  ? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  nearly  all  of  these  cases  we  must 
remain  in  doubt,  even  after  the  most  careful  examination,  as  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  fracture.  It  may  be  that  what  we  suppose  to 
be  a  fracture  of  the  arch  is  only  a  fracture  of  the  apophysis,  or  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  bone  itself;  and  if  we 
are  expert  enough  to  make  out  clearly  a  fracture  of  the  arch,  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  say  that  the  body  is  not  broken  also,  indeed  it  is 
quite  probable  that  it  is  broken.    With  a  diagnosis  so  uncertain,  can 
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we  ever  find  a  justification  for  surgical  interference?  Mr.  Cline  and 
Mr.  Cooper  thought  that  we  might.  According  to  them,  the  case  pre- 
sents in  no  other  direction  a  point  of  hope  or  encouragement.  Death 
is  inevitable,  sooner  or  later,  if  the  fragment  is  not  lifted,  and  we  can 
scarcely  make  the  matter  any  worse  by  interference.  If  it  proves  to 
be  a  fracture  of  the  apophysis,  as  happened  to  be  the  case  in  a  patient 
upoa  whom  Sir  Astley  operated,^  our  interference  was  unnecessary, 
but  it  has  done  no  harm.  If  the  body  of  the  bone  is  broken,  the  ope- 
ration affords  no  resources,  but  the  patient  is  probably  beyond  suffering 
damage  at  our  hands.  If  the  diagnosis  is  correctly  made  out  and  the 
arch  only  is  broken,  and  if,  as  was  the  fact  in  the  case  of  Larkin  already 
mentioned,  there  is  no  bloody  effusion,  or  laceration  of  the  membranes 
or  of  the  marrow,  and  if  the  concussion  was  not  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine much  inflammation  of  the  cord,  then  it  would  seem  possible  that 
an  operation  might  save  the  patient. 

Paulus  ^gineta  first  suggested  that  the  compressing  fragments 
ought  to  be  removed  by  excision;  and  in  1762  Louis  removed  from 
a  man'  who  had  received  a  gunshot  wound  in  his  back,  after  the  lapse 
of  five  days,  several  loose  pieces  of  bone  belonging  to  the  arch  of  the 
vertebra,  and  the  patient  recovered,  but  not  without  a  partial  para- 
lysis of  his  lower  extremities.     Of  course  nothing  could  be  more  ra- 
tional or  simple  than  this  procedure,  adopted  by  Louis,  in  any  case  of 
an  open  wound,  where  the  fragments  could  be  easily  reached;  but  the 
younger  Cline  was  the  first,  in  the  year  1814,  to  put  into  practice  the 
more  ancient  suggestion  of  Paulus  ^gineta,  namely,  to  attempt  the 
removal  of  the  fragments  in  a  case  of  simple  fracture.    He  made  an 
incision  upon  the  aepressed  bones  as  the  patient  was  lying  upon  his 
face,  raised  the  muscles  covering  the  spinal  arch,  removing,  by  means 
of  a  circular  saw,  chisel,  mallet,  and  trephine,  &c.,  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  the  arch  of  one  of  the 
vertebrae.    The  patient  was  in  no  manner  relieved,  and  died  on  the 
fourth  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  and  the  third  after  the  opera- 
tion.'   Mr.  Oldknow  repeated  this  operation  in  1819  in  a  case  of 
fracture  of  the  arch  of  the  seventh  vertebra.    The  patient  died  on  the 
sixth  day .^  In  1822,  Mr.  Tyrrell  operated  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  on  a 
man  who  had  been  injured  four  days  previously,  removing  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebra.    The  opera- 
tion was  accomplished  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  resulted  in 
only  a  partial  return  of  sensibility.   He  died  on  the  thirteenth  day  after 
the  operation.^    In  1827,  Tyrrell  operated  a  second  time,  and  death 
resulted  on  the  eighth  day."    On  the  30th  of  August,  1824,  Dr.  J. 
Bhea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  operated  upon  a  man  who  had  been 
received  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  twelve  days  before,  with  a 
fracture  of  the  arch  of  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra.    On  the  third  day 
he  was  attacked  with  a  violent  chilly  and  death  took  place  twelve  hours 

»  Chelius^s  Surgery,  Amer.  ed.,  note  by  South,  vol.  i.  p.  592. 

•  Cline,  Chelia8*8  Surgery,  Anier.  ed.,  vol.  I.  p.  590. 

'  Sir  A.  Cooper  on  Disloc.  and  Frac,  Amer.  ed.,  1851,  p.  479. 

*  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Loc,  by  Tyrrell,  8d  Amer.  ed.,  1831,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 
»  Med..Chir.  Rey.,  vol.  x.  p.  601. 
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after.  The  dissection  showed  about  half  a  gallon  of  blood  in  the 
posterior  mediastinum,  and  bloody  effusion  existed  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  spinal  canal.*  The  patient  whom  Laugier  trephined  at 
the  base  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra,  died  on 
the  fourth  day.*  The  operation  has  been  repeated  unsuccessfully  by 
Wickham,  Attenburrow,  Holscher,  Heine,  and  Roux.* 

February  5th,  1834,  Dr.  David  L.  Rogers,  of  New  York,  operated 
upon  a  man  who  had  fallen  two  days  before,  breaking  the  arch  of  the 
first  lumbar  vertebra,  and  forcing  the  spinous  process  upon  the  cord. 
This  man  died  on  the  eighth  day.* 

In  1854,  Dr.  Blackman,  of  Cincinnati,  operated,  his  patient  dying 
on  the  fourth  day.  During  the  same  year  also.  Dr.  B.  removed  a  por- 
tion of  the  sacrum  for  an  injury  of  four  years'  standing,  with  no 
benefit.*  In  1858,  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of  Bellevue,  removed  the  arch  of 
the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra,  death  occurring  soon  after.*  December  29th, 
1857,  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  Dr.  J,  0.  Hutchinson, 
of  Brooklyn,  operated  upon  a  man  at  the  City  Hospital,  Brooklyn, 
removing  the  spinous  processes  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  dorsal 
vertebrae,  with  the  posterior  arch  of  the  latter.  The  patient  survived 
the  operation  ten  days.^  Ballingall  says,  a  Dr.  Blair  has  operated 
successfully,  but  no  particulars  are  given. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Potter,  of  Geneva,  N.  x .,  informs  us  that  he  has  operated 
three  times.  In  the  first  case  he  states  that  he  removed  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  three  lower  cervical  vertebrae.  The  patient  died  on  the 
fourth  day.  In  the  second  case  the  doctor  removed  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae,  and  the  entire  posterior 
arch  of  the  fifth.  The  sheath  was  not  broken,  "but  the  cord  was  much 
injured."  There  was  almost  complete  paralysis  of  the  extremities, 
and  this  condition  was  not  remedied  by  the  operation.  Three  years 
later,  the  patient  being  still  alive,  but  only  a  very  slight  improvement 
having  taken  place,  Dr.  Potter  "  removed  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
cervical  vertebrae."  (We  presume  he  intends  to  say  the  "  posterior 
arches.")  At  the  time  of  the  report,  Jan.  1863,  there  was  no  further 
improvement.  Finally,  the  doctor  reports  a  completely  successful 
case.  The  injury  was  of  "  five  months'  standing."*  Packard  says,  in 
a  note  to  his  translation  of  Malgaigne,  that  Dr.  Potter  operated  on  a 
case  of  three  months'  standing,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  eighteenth 
day.    I  suppose  this  to  be  the  same  case. 

These  are  all  of  the  cases  of  which  we  have  any  information  in 
which  this  operation  has  been  made,  and  they  have  all,  excepting  the 
two  cases  reported  by  Potter  and  the  one  by  Blair,  terminated  fatally 

>  BarUm,  Godman^s  ed.  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  on  Disloc.,  <&c.,  p.  421. 
<  Malgaigne,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  841. 

»  Chelius^s  Surgery,  Amer.  ed.,  voL  i.  p.  590.    Also,  Velpeau*8  Op.  Surgery,  let 
Amer.  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  787. 

*  Rogers,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  May,  1S85. 

»  Velpeau^a  Surgery,  Blackman^s  ed.,  yoI.  ii.  p.  802 ;  also,  Dr.  Hutchinson's 
Paper,  Trans.  N.  Y.  St.  Med.  Soc.,  1861. 
»  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  1859,  p.  87. 
y  Hutchinson,  Trans.  N.  Y.  Med.  Soc.,  1861,  p.  98. 

•  Aftier.  Med.  Times,  Jan.  10, 1868. 
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in  a  very  few  days.  The  case  reported  by  Alban  G.  Smitb,  of 
Kentucky,  is  not  related  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  us  to  make 
use  of  it  safely,  nor  is  it  stated  how  long  the  patient  survived  the 
operation ;  Gibson  says  it  gave  no  permanent  relief.  The  example 
mentioned  by  an  English  writer  is  equally  unreliable,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  given  only  upon  rumor,  and  but  a  ''few  months"  had  elapsed  since 
the  operation  was  performed.  It  was  said  to  have  been  made  in  the 
year  1838,  by  a  surgeon  of  the  name  of  Edwards,  in  South  Wales; 
and  it  was  affirmed  that  the  compression  was  relieved  and  that  the 
patient  "  did  well."^  So  unique  a  case  would  certainly  have  found 
before  this  an  ample  confirmation.  Indeed^  we  must  say  that  none  of 
the  cases  reported  as  successful  give  any  evidence  of  authenticity. 

Experience,  then,  seems  to  have  shown  that  we  have  little  or  nothing 
to  expect  from  this  surgical  expedient;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  hope  expressed  by  Sir  Astley  that  Mr.  Cline's  operation  might 
hereafter  prove  a  valuable  resource,  and  contrary  to  the  conclusions 
which  we  in  common  with  many  other  surgeons  had  drawn  from  the 
anatomical  relations  of  these  parts,  we  are  compelled  reluctantly  to 
declare  that  the  expedient  is  scarcely  worthy  of  a  trial.  To  the  same 
conclusion  also  many  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  have  arrived; 
among  whom  we  may  mention,  as  especially  entitled  to  confidence, 
Brodie,  Listen,  Alexander  Shaw,  Malgaigne,  and  Gibson. 

What  more  can  be  said  of  the  attempt  to  raise  the  depressed  bone 
by  seizing  the  spinous  process  with  the  fingers,  or  with  a  pair  of  strong 
hooked  forceps  passed  throueb  the  skin,  or  finally,  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  by  laying  bare  both  sides  of  the  process  and  seizing  upon  it 
with  a  pair  of  firm  tenacula  7  This  is  the  alternative  presented  to 
Malgaigne,  and  which  he  ventures  to  recommend  as  deserving  a  trial. 
In  the  absence,  however,  of  any  testimony  in  its  favor,  beyond  the 
mere  rational  argument  adduced  by  this  distinguished  writer,  we  must 
waive  any  farther  consideration  of  the  subject;  only  expressing  our 
conviction  that  it  will  be  found,  after  a  fair  trial,  as  useless  and  as 
inexpedient  as  the  more  severe  operation  of  Cline. 

Jeffries  Wyman,  of  Boston,  has  met  with  eleven  examples  of  frac- 
tures of  the  vertebral  arches  occurring  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  lumbar 
vertebras  between  the  lower  articulating  and  the  transverse  processes, 
all  of  them  old,  ununited  fractures.  He  has  also  met  with  the  same 
fracture  once  in  the  third  lumbar  vertebra.  The  frequency  of  this 
peculiar  form  of  fracture  in  this  region  Dr.  Wyman  ascribes  to  the 
fact  that  the  upper  and  lower  articulating  processes  are  widely  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  and  connected  only  by  a  narrow  neck,  in  which 
respect  they  contrast  very  strongly  with  the  dorsal  vertebrad ;  and  he 
supposes  that  the  fractures  may  be  caused  by  either  a  forcible  bend- 
ing of  the  body  backwards,  or  by  the  shock  resulting  from  a  fall  from 
a  height  in  which  the  force  of  the  concussion  is  conveyed  downwards 
through  the  pelvis.  In  no  case  has  the  existence  of  this  fracture  been 
recognized  during  life,  nor  is  it  probable  that  its  occurrence  would 

I  Edwards,  British  and  Foreign  Med.  Rey.,  1888,  p.  162. 
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cause  an  J  marked  symptoms  unless  it  had  been  caused  bj  a  blow  re* 
ceived  directly  from  behind.' 

As  to  the  therapeutical  treatment  of  the  various  symptoms  belong- 
ing to  these  accidents,  and  in  relation  to  the  prognosis,  the  remarks 
which  we  shall  make  will  be  found  equally  applicable  to  fractures  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  we  shall  reserve  the  consideration  of 
these  topics  for  the  following  section. 

§  4.   FaAOTUBES  OF  THE  BOBIES  OF  THE  YERTEBBiE. 

The  same  causes  which  produce  fractures  of  the  arches  may  produce 
also  fractures  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebr»,  that  is,  blows  received 
directly  upon  the  extremities  of  the  spinous  processes ;  but  in  these 
cases  the  arches  are  generally  broken  at  the  same  time. 

In  other  cases  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  are  broken  by  falls  upon 
the  top  of  the  head,  by  which  the  vertebrae  are  not  only  driven  forci- 
bly  together,  but  often  doubled  forwards  upon  each  other ;  or  the 
patient  may  have  alighted  upon  his  feet  or  upon  his  sacrum. 

Beveillon  has  reported  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  fifth  cervical  verte- 
bra from  muscular  action,  which  occurred  in  diving.  The  man  was 
taken  out  of  the  water  unconscious,  and  died  in  a  few  hours,  having 
declared  before  death  that  his  head  did  not  strike  the  bottom,  although 
he  had  jumped  from  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  the  water 
was  only  three  feet  deep.*  The  statement  of  the  suflFerer,  under  such 
circumstances,  could  not  really  possess  much  value,  and  we  think  we 
see  good  reasons  to  suppose  that  he  was  mistaken.  South  also  relates 
a  case  of  fracture  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae  occasioned 
by  diving,  in  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  fracture  was  caused  by 
the  concussion  of  the  head  upon  the  water.' 

Malgaigne  says  the  spine  bends  at  three  principal  points ;  comprised, 
the  first  between  the  third  and  seventh  cervical  vertebraa,  the  second 
between  the  eleventh  dorsal  and  second  lumbar,  the  third  between  the 
fourth  lumbar  and  the  sacrum  ;  and  that  a  majority  of  the  fractures  of 
the  vertebrae  occur  at  these  points  of  flexion.  He  makes  an  argument 
from  this  also  that  these  fractures  '*  are  generally  the  result  of  counter- 
strokes  as  the  effect  of  forcible  flexion  of  the  column  either  forwards 
or  backwards."  Malgaigne  observes,  moreover,  that  dislocations  follow 
the  same  rule. 

The  direction  of  the  line  of  fracture  varies  greatly  in  the  different 
examples  which  we  have  seen ;  some  are  crushed,  and  more  or  less 
comminuted.  In  some  cases  a  narrow  piece  is  chipped  from  the  mar- 
gin, others  are  broken  transversely,  and  others  obliquely.  In  oblique 
fractures  the  line  of  the  fracture  is  generally  from  behind  forwards 
and  from  above  downwards.  Malgaigne  thinks  that  a  crushing  or 
comminution  can  only  occur  from  a  forcible  flexion  forwards ;  but  I 
have  seen  at  least  one  example  in  which  this  was  not  the  fact ;  the 

■  Wyman,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Aaff.  12, 1860. 
'  Reveillon,  Chelins's  Surg.,  note  bj  South,  vol.  i.  p.  584. 
*  South,  ibid.,  p.  583. 
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patient  having  fallen  so  as  to  strike  with  the  back  of  his  neck  upon 
an  iron  bar.  This  was  the  case  of  the  sailor,  to  which  I  shall  again 
rrfer  more  particularly. 

The  upper  fragment  is  almost  always  that  which  suffers  displace- 
ment; sometimes  being  simply  driven  downwards,  and  thus  made  to 
penetrate  more  or  less  the  lower  fragment;  at  other  times,  as  in  cer- 
tain transverse  fractures,  it  is  only  displaced  forwards,  and  in  still 
other  examples,  where  the  fracture  is  oblique,  the  upper  fragment  is 
displaced  both  downwards  and  forwards. 

In  the  first  and  last  of  these  examples  the  spine  becomes  bent  for- 
wards at  the  point  of  fracture,  producing  an  angle  of  which  the  most 
salient  point  posteriorly  is  represented  by  the 
extremity  of  the  spinous  process  belonging 
to  the  broken  vertebra ;  in  tne  second  example 
the  spinous  process  of  the  broken  vertebra  is 
depressed,  and  the  process  of  the  vertebra 
next  below  is  relatively  prominent. 

In  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  cases  also 
the  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra  is 
complicated,  as  we  have  already  stated,  with 
a  fracture  of  the  arches,  in  some  instances 
with  a  fracture  of  the  oblique  processes,  and 
with  a  dislocation. 

Symptoms. — Severe  pain  at  the  seat  of  frac- 
ture, felt  especially  when  the  part  is  touched 
or  the  body  is  moved,  tenderness,  swelling, 
ecchymosis,  occasionally  crepitus,  a  slight 
angular  distortion  of  the  spine,  or  simply  a 
trifling  irregularity  in  the  position  of  the  pro- 
cesses, and  paralysis  of  all  the  parts  whose  nerves  take  their  origin 
below  the  fracture,  are  the  usual  signs  of  the  accident. 

The  paralysis  may  be  due  to  the  mere  pressure  of  the  displaced 
fragments,  but  it  is  much  more  often  due  to  a  severe  and  irreparable 
lesion  of  the  cord  itself.  I  have,  in  one  instance,  seen  the  cord  almost 
completely  separated  at  the  point  of  fracture,  although  the  displace- 
ment of  the  fragments  was  inconsiderable. 

Accompanying  the  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  there  has  been  generally 
observed  an  alkaline  state  of  the  urine,  and  subacute  inflammation  of 
the  coats  of  the  bladder.  Priapism  is  present  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases. 

Those  who  die  immediately  seem  to  be  asphyxiated ;  while  those 
who  die  later  seem  to  wear  out  from  general  irritation,  this  conditioo 
being  frequently  accompanied  with  an  obstinate  diarrhoea  and  vomi^ 
ing.    A  few  become  comatose  before  death. 

It  will  be  seen,  moreover,  that  a  certain  proportion  finally  recover; 
but  scarcely  ever  are  all  the  functions  of  the  limbs  and  of  the  body 
completely  restored. 

We  shall  render  this  part  of  our  description  of  these  accidents  more 
intelligible  if  we  regard  them  as  they  occur  in  the  various  portions  of 


Oblique  fractare  of  the  bodj 
of  a  Tertebra. 
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the  spinal  column,  since  the  symptoms,  prognosis,  and  treatment  have 
reference  mainly  to  the  point  at  which  the  fracture  has  occurred. 

1.  Fracture  of  the  Bodies  of  the  Lumbar  Vertebrm. 

The  spinal  cord  terminates,  in  the  adult,  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
first  lumbar  vertebra,  but  in  the  child  at  birth  it  extends  as  low  as 
the  third  lumbar  vertebra.  The  remainder  of  the  vertebral  canal  is 
occupied  by  the  leash  of  terminal  nerves,  called  collectively  the  cauda 
equina. 

The  nerves  which  emerge  from  the  intervertebral  foramina  below 
the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebras,  unite  with  the  sacral  nerves  to 
form  a  plexus  which  supplies  the  sphincter  and  levator  ani,  the  peri- 
neal muscles,  the  detrusor  and  accelerator  urinae,  the  urethra,  the 
glans  penis,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  lower  extremities.  It  will 
be  apparent^  therefore,  that  a  fracture,  with^iisplacement^  of  even  the 
last  vertebra  of  the  column,  involves  the  possibility  of  more  or  less 
paralysis  of  all  those  parts  supplied  by  this  plexus,  and  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fracture  is  higher  in  the  vertebral  column,  will  the  pro- 
bability of  additional  complications  be  increased.  In  other  words,  in 
addition  to  the  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  function  in  the  organs, 
supplied  by  the  ilio-sacral  plexus,  there  will  probably  be  associated 
loss  of  function  in  other  organs,  supplied  from  sources  above  this 
point  of  the  vertebral  canal. 

A  fracture,  however,  of  the  bodies  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra,  produced  by  a  direct  blow,  is  exceedingly  rare,  owing  to 
the  protection  which  it  receives  from  the  alas  of  the  pelvia 

Dr.  Alexander  Shaw  has  reported  four  cases  of  fracture  below  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra,  which  were  unaccompanied  with  any  degree 
of  paralysis,  and  which  were  followed  by  speedy  recovery,'  a  circum- 
stance which  he  ascribes  to  the  fact  that  the  cauda  equina  is  composed 
of  nerves  possessing  considerable  firmness,  and  suspended  loosely 
together;  for  this  reason  they  escape  pressure  by  slipping  among 
themselves,  and  suffer  less  injury  from  the  same  amount  of  compression 
than  the  medulla  spinalis. 

In  the  two  following  cases  the  results  were  less  fortunate,  yet  reco- 
veries seem  to  have  taken  place. 

A  boy  was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  Sept.  1827,  with 
a  fractare  and  considerable  displacement  of  the  third  and  fourth  lum- 
bar vertebrsd,  the  displacement  being  sufi&cient  to  cause  a  manifest 
alteration  in  the  figure  of  his  spine.  His  lower  limbs  were  paralytic. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  displaced  vertebrae,  but  it  was 
attended  with  only  partial  success.  At  the  end  of  a  month  he  had 
slight  involuntary  motions  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  began  to  recover  the  power  of  using  them  voluntarily.  Three 
or  four  months  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  he  left  the  hospital,  and 
the  history  of  his  case  was  interrupted  at  this  date.' 

Dr.  Thompson,  of  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  reports,  also,  a  fracture  of  either 

I  Shaw,  London  Med.  Gkiz.,  ygI.  xrii. 

'  Brodie.    Sir  Ast.  Cooper  on  Disloc,  op.  cit.,  p.  471. 
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Fig.  85. 


the  third  or  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  followed  by  recovery.  The 
patient  fell  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  striking  first  upon  his  feet  and 
then  upon  his  buttocks.  This  occurred  in  October,  1853.  The  usual 
signs  of  a  fracture  were  present,  such  as  paralysis,  &c.  A  bed-sore 
formed  above  the  top  of  the  sacrum,  and  a  piece  of  bone  exfoliated 
which  seemed  to  belong  to  the-ilast  lumbar  vertebra.  He  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  seven  months.  After  eighteen  months  he  began  to 
use  crutches.  At  the  end  of  about  three  years 
all  improvement  ceased ;  at  which  time  he  could 
not  quite  stand  alone,  yet  with  the  aid  of  appa- 
ratus he  was  able  to  get  about  the  country  and 
vend  books,  prints,  &c.  This  was  also  his  con- 
dition one  year  later.* 

A  patient  in  Guy's  Hospital,  under  Mr.  Key, 

with  a  fracture  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra, 

7-^\V^>5^:::::^^y  lived  one  year  and  two  days.    On  examination 

|0\^fc^^^\  after  death  it  was  ascertained  that  bony  union 

»- a!^I^^1^^^vv       had  occurred  between  the  fragments,  and  that 

the  spinal  marrow  was  completely  separated  at 

the  point  of  fracture.* 

Mr.  Harrold  relates  a  case  of  fracture  of  the 
first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrae,  in  which  the 
patient  survived  the  accident  one  year  lacking 
nine  days;  death  having  resulted  finally  from 
a  sore  on  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and 
After  death  it  was  ascertained  that  the  fracture 
and  that  the  spinal  marrow  was  almost  com- 
pletely cut  in  two,  the  divided  extremities  being  enlarged  and  sepa- 
rated nearly  an  inch  from  each  other.* 


Kej'i  case  of  fraetnre  of  the 
first  lumbar  Tertebm. 

disease  of  the  bone, 
bad  united  by  bone. 


2.  Fractures  of  the  Bodies  of  the  Dorsal  Vertebra. 

In  these  examples  the  same  organs  are  paralyzed  as  in  the  fractures 
lower  down,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  generally  considerable  dis- 
turbance of  the  functions  of  respiration,  irregular  action  of  the  heart, 
iDdigestion  accompanied  with  a  tympanitic  state  of  the  bowels. 

Dupuytren,  who  reports  several  examples  of  fractures  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae,  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  record  the  length  of  time  they 
survived  the  accident  except  in  two  instances,  both  of  which  were 
fractures  of  the  eleventh  vertebra.  One  died  of  suffocation  on  the 
tenth  day,  and  the  other  on  the  thirty -second.  In  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
cases,  mention  is  made  of  a  fracture  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra, 
which  the  patient  survived  fifty-two  days,  one  of  the  tenth  dorsal, 
which  terminated  fatally  in  six  days,  and  another  of  the  ninth  dorsal, 
which  did  not  result  in  death  until  after  nine  weeks. 

In  1853  Dr.  Parkman  presented  to  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical 
Improvement  a  specimen  of  fracture  of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  the 

>  Thompson,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  Oct.  1857.    Lente's  paper. 
«  Key,  A.  Cooper  on.Disloc,  &c.,  op.  cit.,  p.  467. 
*  Uarrold,  A.  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  464. 
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bodies  of  the  third  and  fourth  being  also  displaced  forwards,  in  which 
position  they  had  become  firmly  ossified.  The  spinal  cord  had  been  com- 
pletely separated,  yet  the  patient  survived  the  accident  two  months.* 
Dupuytren  has  related  also  two  examples  of  fractures,  one  of  the 
tenth  and  the  other  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  from  which  the  patients 
completely  recovered  after  from  two  to  four  months'  confinement."  A 
similar  case  is  related  by  Lente,  of  New  York.  Barney  McGuire, 
having  fallen  a  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  upon  his  back,  was 
found  with  nearly  complete  paralysis  of  his  lower  extremities,  and  of 
his  bladder.  Swelling  existed  over  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae,  and 
this  point  was  very  tender.  Subsequently,  when  the  swelling  subsided, 
the  prominence  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
dorsal  vertebras  put  the  question  of  a  fracture  beyond  doubt.  Gradu- 
ally, under  the  use  of  cups,  strychnia,  mineral  acids,  laxatives,  buchu, 
and  electricity,  his  symptoms  improved.  In  six  months  he  was  able 
to  walk  about  the  streets,  and  four  years  after  the  accident  he  was 
employed  in  a  foundry  under  regular  wages,  being  able  to  stand  fif- 
teen  or  twenty  minutes  at  a  time,  and  to  walk  half  a  mile  without 
resting.  At  this  time  there  remained  no  tenderness  in  the  spine,  but 
the  projection  of  the  process  was  the  same  as  at  first.' 

3.  Fractures  of  the. Bodies  of  the  five  lower  Cervical  Vertebrst, 

We  shall  now  have  added  to  the  symptoms  already  enumerated, 
paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities,  greater  embarrassment  of  the  res- 
piration, and  more  complete  loss  of  sensation  and  volition  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  body.  ^  In  general,  also,  the  eyes  and  face  look  congested, 
owing  to  the  imperfect  arterialization  of  the  blood,  and  death  is  more 
speedy  and  inevitable. 

In  ten  recorded  examples  of  fractures  of  the  five  lower  cervical 
vertebrae  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  one  died  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  four  in  about  forty-eight  hours,  one  in  eleven  days,  one 
lived  fifteen  weeks  and  six  days,  one  about  four  months,  one  fifteen 
months,  and  one,  reported  by  Hilton,  survived  fourteen  years.*  The 
most  common  period  of  death  seems  therefore  to  be  about  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

The  example  of  the  patient  who  survived  the  accident  fifteen  weeks 
and  six  days,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  of  England.  A  woman, 
Mary  Yincent,  aet.  47,  was  injured  by  a  blow  on  the  back  of  her  neck, 
hut  she  was  not  seen  by  Mr.  Greenwood  until  after  eleven  days,  at 
which  time  she  was  breathing  with  difficulty,  occasioned  by  paralysis 
of  the  intercostal  muscles,  respiration  being  carried  on  by  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles  alone.  This  was  the  extent  of  the 
paralysis.  There  seemed  to  be  a  depression  opposite  the  fourth  and 
fifth  cervical  vertebrae,  and  pressure  at  this  point  occasioned  universal 
paralysis,  as  did  Also  the  action  of  coughing  and  sneezing.    About 

1  Parkman,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  March,  1B58,  p.  280. 
«  Dupuytren,  op.  cit.,  pp.  856-7. 
»  Lente,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  8ci.,  Oct.  1857,  p.  361. 
*  Hilton,  Lond.  Lancet,  Oct.  27,  1860. 
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three  weeks  after  the  accident,  she  attempted  for  the  first  time  to  move, 
in  order  to  have  her  clothes  changed,  when  she  was  immediately  seized 
with  paralysis  in  the  right  arm  and  hand.  After  this  she  lost  her  appe- 
tite, had  frequent  attacks  of  purging,  and  thus  she  gradually  wore  out^ 

The  patient  who  survived  about  four  months  was  admitted  into 
Hdtel  Dieu,  under  the  care  of  Dupuytren,  in  1825,  on  account  of  a 
fracture  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  caused  by  a  fall  on  the  back 
of  his  neck,  and  suffering  under  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  extremi- 
ties. After  two  months  and  a  half  of  entire  rest,  he  was  convalescent 
and  quitted  the  hospital,  with  only  slight  weakness  in  his  left  leg,  and 
with  his  head  a  little  bowed  forwards.  In  returning  from  a  long  walk 
he  fell  paralyzed,  and  remained  in  the  open  air  all  night.  From  this 
time  he  continued  to  fail,  and  died  thirty-four  days  after  the  second 
fall.  On  examination  after  death,  the  bodj*^  of  the  vertebra  was 
found  to  be  broken,  and  also  the  processes  of  the  fifth,  allowing  the 
fourth  to  slip  forwards  and  compress  the  cord.  A  true  callus  existed 
in  front  of  these  bones,  which  looked  as  if  recently  broken.  The  cord 
itself  exhibited  an  annular  constriction,  w^hich  Dupuytren  conceived 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  original  lesion  narrowed  by  cicatrization.^ 

The  following  example  furnishes  a  fair  illustration  of  the  usual 
phenomena  which  accompany  fractures  of  the  third  or  fourth  cervical 
vertebra. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  1857,  a  sailor  fell  backwards  from  the  wharf, 
striking  with  the  nape  of  his  neck  upon  a  bar  of  iron.  I  saw  him  on 
the  folTowinj?  day,  in  consultation  with  his  attending  physician,  Dr. 
Edwards.  He  was  lying  upon  his  back,  breathing  rapidly.  His 
lower  extremities  were  completely  paralyzed ;  legs  and  feet  swollen 
and  purple;  right  arm  completely  paralyzed,  and  his  left  partially; 
from  a  point  below  the  line  of  the  second  rib,  there  was  no  sensation 
whatever ;  his  bowels  had  not  moved,  although  he  had  already  taken 
active  cathartics;  the  urine  had  been  drawn  with  a  catheter;  the  pulse 
was  slower  than  natural,  and  irregular.  He  was  constantly  vomiting. 
In  reply  to  questions,  he  said  that  he  felt  well,  articulating  distinctly 
and  with  a  good  voice.  His  eyes  and  face  were  somewhat  congested, 
but  with  this  exception  his  countenance  did  not  betray  the  least  phy- 
sical disturbance.  He  lived  in  this  condition  about  forty  hours,  only 
breathing  shorter  and  shorter,  and  his  consciousness  remaining  to  the 
last  moment. 

In  proceeding  to  examine  the  spine  a  few  hours  after  death,  and 
before  any  incision  was  made,  we  were  unable,  upon  the  most  minute 
examination,  to  detect  any  irregularity  of  the  processes  of  the  cervi- 
cal vertebras,  or  any  crepitus;  but^  on  dissecting  the  neck,  we  found 
that  the  arches  of  the  third  and  fourth  vertebree  were  broken,  and 
the  spinous  processes  slightly  depressed  upon  the  cord.  The  bodies 
of  the  corresponding  vertebrsB  were  comminuted,  and  the  vertebras 
above  were  driven  down  upon  them,  carrying  the  processes  in  the  same 
direction.  The  theca  and  the  spinal  marrow  were  almost  completely 
severed  upon  a  level  with  the  fourth  vertebra. 

1  Greenwood,  Sir  A.  Cooper  on  Disloc.,  p.  473. 
«  Dupuytren,  pp.  cit.,  p.  858. 
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A  man  residing  in  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  thrown  backwards  suddenly 
from  the  back  end  of  a  wagon,  alighting  upon  the  top  of  his  head. 
Dr.  Mixer  having  requested  me  to  see  this  patient  with  him,  I  found 
the  symptoms  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  those  which  belonged 
to  the  case  which  I  have  just  described,  except  that  a  crepitus  and  a 
mobility  of  the  fragments  could  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  his  neck.  His  death  occurred  in  very  much  the  same 
manner  after  about  forty-eight  hours.  No  autopsy  was  allowed.  We 
noticed  in  this  case,  also,  that  whenever  he  was  turned  over  upon  his 
face,  respiration  almost  entirely  ceased,  but  it  was  immediately  re- 
stored by  laying  him  again  on  his  back.  Many  other  similar  exam- 
ples have  from  time  to  time  come  under  my  notice. 

Strains  of  the  Ligaments  and  Afitscles. — Dupuytren,  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
South,  and  other  surgeons  have  related  cases  simulating  fracture,  but 
which  proved  to  be  strains  of  the  ligaments  uniting  the  cervical  ver- 
tebrae, accompanied  with  more  or  less  injury  to  the  spinal  marrow. 
In  one  instance,  I  have  met  with  what  has  seemed  to  be  a  strain  of 
the  ligaments  and  muscles  of  the  neck,  but  which  presented  no  symp- 
toms of  serious  injury  to  the  spinal  marrow. 

John  Neuman,  of  Canada  West,  aat.  25,  fell  head  foremost  from  a 
height  of  fourteen  feet,  striking  upon  the  top  of  his  head.  He  was 
taken  up  insensible,  and  remained  in  this  condition  six  hours.  When 
consciousness  returned,  his  head  was  very  much  drawn  backwards, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  move  it  from  this  position.  There  was  no 
lack  of  sensibility  or  of  the  power  of  motion  in  his  limbs,  and  all  the 
functions  of  his  body  were  in  their  natural  state ;  but  he  has  suffered 
with  occasional  severe  pains  in  his  arms  ever  since.  The  accident 
happened  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  1867,  and  he  called 
upon  me  eight  months  after.  His  head  was  then  forcibly  bent  for- 
wards instead  of  backwards,  into  which  position  it  had  gradually 
changed.  In  the  morning  he  generally  was  able  to  erect  his  head 
eompletelv,  but  after  a  few  hours  it  was  constantly  drawn  forwards, 
as  when  1  saw  him.  There  was  no  tenderness  or  irregularity  over 
the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  he  was  so  well  as  to  be  regularly  employed 
as  a  day-laborer. 

Qmcussion. — Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  collected  four  examples  of  what 
he  terms  "concussion  of  the  spinal  marrow,"  all  of  which  recovered 
after  periods  ranging  from  a  few  weeks  to  many  months ;  but  in  only 
one  case  is  it  stated  that  the  recovery  was  complete.^  Boyer  also 
enamerates  three  cases  of  concussion  which  came  under  his  own  ob- 
servation, all  of  which  terminated  fatally  in  a  short  time.  In  the  first 
example  mentioned  by  Boyer,  the  autopsy  disclosed  neither  lesion  nor 
effusion  of  any  kind ;  in  the  second  case,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
autopsy  was  made.  The  third  is  related  as  follows :  "  A  builder  fell 
from  a  height  of  fourteen  feet,  and  remained  for  some  time  senseless ; 
and,  on  recovering  from  that  situation,  found  that  he  had  lost  the  use 
of  his  inferior  extremities.  He  had  at  the  same  time  a  retention  of 
urine,  an  involuntary  discharge  of  the  feces,  and  some  disorder  in  the 

'  A.  Cooper,  op.  cit,  p.  454. 
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function  of  respiration.  Death  followed  on  the  twelfth  day  after  the 
accident.  The  body  was  opened,  and  the  vertebral  canal  was  found 
to  contain  a  sanguineous  serum,  the  quantity  of  which  was  sufficient 
to  fill  a  little  more  than  its  lower  half.''^  No  doubt  some  of  the  cases 
reported  as  concussion  were  only  examples  of  paralysis  from  extrava- 
sation of  blood,  a  circumstance  which  is  peculiarly  likely  to  happen 
as  a  result  of  the  rupture  of  one  of  those  numerous  large  vessels 
which  surround* the  vertebras  outside  of  the  thecs.  It  is  seldom  that 
the  vessels  of  the  cord  itself  give  out  sufficient  blood  in  these  cases 
to  cause  compression.  Possibly  examples  of  compression  as  a  re- 
sult of  extravasation  of  blood  may  sometimes  be  recognized  by  the 
fact  of  the  gradual  approach  of  the  paralysis  after  the  lapse  of  seve- 
ral hours,  as  has  occurred  recently  in  a  case  brought  to  my  n€>tice  at 
the  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  in  which  recovery  finally  took  place! 

4.  Treatment  of  Fracture  of  the  Bodies  of  the  Vertebras  when  the  fracture 
occurs  in  any  portion  of  the  column  below  the  Second  Cervical. 

In  a  few  instances,  I  have  noticed  among  the  recorded  examples  of 
fractures  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  that  surgeons  have  made  some 
slight  attempt  to  reduce  the  fracture,  or  rather  to  rectify  the  spinal 
distortion,  generally  by  the  application  of  moderate  extension  to  the 
limbs,  and  by  laying  the  patient  horizontally  upon  a  hard  mattress. 
But  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  in  any  case  the  patients  have 
derived  benefit  from  the  attempt,  although  it  has  been  said  occasionally, 
by  the  gentlemen  making  the  report,  that  the  deformity  was  slightly 
diminished.  Nor  am  I  aware  that  in  any  instance  the  patient  has  suf- 
fered any  damage  from  the  attempt ;  at  least  the  reporter  has  in  no 
case  thought  it  necessary  to  make  this  observation.  I  am  confident, 
however,  that  such  manipulation  can  seldom  serve  any  useful  purpose ; 
and  I  very  much  fear  that  it  has  been  frequently  a  source  of  mischief. 
Although  in  cases  so  generally  fatal,  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  esti- 
mate with  much  accuracy  the  amount  of  injury  done.  If  by  any 
possibility  the  fragments  could  be  replaced,  I  know  of  no  means  by 
which  they  could  be  kept  in  place ;  and  in  truth  we  are  much  more 
likely  to  increase  the  penetration  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  general 
disturbance,  than  to  diminish  it,  by  extension  or  pressure.  Moreover, 
it  usually  inflicts  upon  the  unfortunate  sufierer  great  pain,  and  for 
these  reasons  it  ought  generally  to  be  discouraged. 

I  have,  however,  met  with  two  cases  of  fracture  of  the  lumbar  verte- 
brae, in  which  relief  was  afforded  by  permanent  extension.  When 
the  fracture  is  below  the  middle  of  the  vertebral  column,  extension,  if 
employed,  should  be  made  by  adhesive  straps,  weights,  and  a  pulley, 
as  will  hereafter  be  directed  in  fractures  of  the  femur ;  the  counter-ex^ 
tension  being  made  by  the  weight  of  the  body.  It  will  be  understood, 
however,  that  when  paralysis  exists  the  ligation  of  a  limb  with  band- 
ages will  expose  the  patient  to  great  danger  of  ulceration  and  sloughing 

1  Boyer,  Lecture  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  Amer.  ed.,  1805,  p.  55. 
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at  and  below  the  points  of  pressure,  and  the  amount  of  extension  must 
be  very  moderate. 

When  treating  of  fractures  of  the  arches  of  the  vertebree,  I  took 
occasion  to  call  attention  to  Mr.  Cline's  operation,  occasionally  recom- 
mended and  practised  in  such  cases.  I  was  not  ignorant,  however, 
that  Mr.  Cline  and  several  other  of  the  advocates  of  this  operation 
had  recommended  it  especially  for  fractures  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebras  when  accompanied  with  displacement.  Even  Malgaigne 
has  preferred  to  consider  the  merits  of  this  operation  in  its  relations 
to  these  latter  fractures;  but  while  I  am  prepared  to  admit  the  pro- 
priety of  an  argument  as  to  the  value  of  Cline^s  operation  considered 
in  reference  to  fractures  of  the  arches,  I  cannot  admit  its  propriety  in 
reference  to  fractures  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras.  The  proposition 
appears  to  me  too  absurd  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 

The  treatment,  then,  ought  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  expectant. 
The  patient  should  be  laid  in  such  a  position  as  he  finds  most  com- 
fortable, and, as  far  as  possible,  the  spine  should  be  kept  at  rest,  since 
the  most  trivial  disturbance  of  the  fr^igments,  and  even  that  which 
may  cause  no  pain  to  the  patient,  is  liable  to  increase  the  injury  to 
the  spine,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  a  bony  callus.  Especially 
ought  the  surgeon  to  be  careful,  while  making  the  examination,  not  to 
turn  the  patient  upon  his  face,  in  which  position  the  spine  loses  its 
support  and  a  fatal  pressure  may  be  produced.  The  urine  should  be 
drawn  very  soon  after  the  accident,  and  at  least  twice  daily  for  the 
next  few  weeks.  Indeed,  it  is  a  better  rule  to  draw  the  urine  as  often 
as  its  accumulation  becomes  a  source  of  inconvenience,  or  whenever 
the  bladder  fills,  which  will  in  some  cases  be  as  often  as  every  four  or 
six  hours.  It  is  especially  necessary  to  attend  to  those  urgent  demands 
of  the  patibnt  during  the  first  few  weeks,  when  the  paralysis  is  most 
complete  generally,  and  the  raucous  surface  of  the  bladder,  already  irri- 
tated and  inflamed  by  the  excessively  alkaline  urine,  suffers  additional 
injury  from  any  degree  of  painful  distension  of  its  walls.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  the  frequent  introduction  of  the  catheter  may  itself 
prove  a  source  of  irritation,  unless  it  is  managed  carefully  and  skilfully. 
This  duty  ought  never  to  be  intrusted  to  an  inexperienced  operator. 

I  do  not  see  what  advantage  the  surgeon  cUm  expect  to  derive  from 
the  administration  of  drastic  purgatives,  such  as  full  doses  of  jalap, 
castor  oil,  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  at  any  period.  If  in  the  first 
instance  the  bowels  are  so  completely  paralyzed  as  that  they  seem  to 
demand  such  violent  measures  to  arouse  them  to  action,  we  may  be 
quite  certain  that  the  spinal  cord  is  suffering  from  a  pressure,  or  from 
some  lesion,  which  these  agents  have  no  power  to  remedy.  The 
bowels  may  possibly  be  made  to  act,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  show 
how  this  is  to  relieve  the  suffering  cord.  So  far  from  affording  relief, 
these  measures  add  directly  to  the  nerVous  irritation  and  prostration, 
provoke  vomiting  and  general  restlessness.  It  is  not  desirable,  we 
think,  to  obtain  a  movement  of  the  bowels  during  the  first  few  days 
by  any  means,  however  gentle.  The  effort  to  defecate,  and  the  conse- 
quent motion,  will  probably  do  much  more  harm  than  the  evacuation 
can  do  good ;  and  especially,  for  the  same  reason,  ought  we  to  avoid 
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putting  into  the  stomach  anything  which  will  occasion  nausea  and 
vomiting. 

Afler  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  if  reasonable  hopes  begin  to  be  enter- 
tained of  a  recovery,  it  will  become  important  to  establish  regular 
evacuations  of  the  bowels,  either  by  a  judicious  management  of  the 
diet,  by  gentle  laxatives,  or  by  enemata.  At  a  still  later  period,  when 
the  inflammatory  stage  is  past,  and  the  nerves  remain  inactive  or  para- 
lyzed, nothing  could  be  more  rational  than  the  employment  of  strych- 
nia in  doses  varying  from  the  one-twelflh  to  the  one-eighth  of  a  grain 
three  times  daily.  Nor  do  I  think  that  any  single  remedy  has  more 
often  proved  useful  in  my  own  practice,  or  in  the  practice  of  other 
surgeons  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  In  order,  however,  to  derive 
benefit  from  this  or  from  any  other  remedy,  it  must  be  continued  for 
a  long  time ;  perhaps  for  a  year  or  more.  Electricity,  setons,  issues, 
and  blisters  are  no  doubt  also  sometimes  useful.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  setons,  &c.,  do  not  produce  bed-sores.  Passive  motion  and  fric- 
tions, good  fresh  air,  and  nourishing  diet,  become  at  last  essential  to 
recovery.  From  an  early  period,  and  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
treatment,  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  prevention  of  bed- 
sores, by  supporting  all  those  parts  of  the  body  upon  which  the 
pressure  is  considerable.  For  tnis  purpose  we  may  employ  circular 
cushions,  air-cushions,  and  air-beds ;  but  water-beds  are  very  much 
to  be  preferred  to  air-beds  as  a  means  of  preventing  bed-sores.  Water- 
beds  must  be  filled  with  water  of  the  temperature  of  68^  Fahrenheit, 
and  they  must  be  secured  in  position  by  side  boards,  or  a  kind  of 
shallow  box,  the  sides  of  which  are  elevated  six  or  seven  ipches.  Perma- 
nent extension  can  be  employed  upon  these  beds  as  well  as  upon  ordinary- 
beds.  Sometimes  a  section  of  a  bed,  three  feet  square,  is  found  quite 
as  serviceable  as  an  entire  bed,  inasmuch  as  the  back  and  nates  are  the 
only  parts  which  are  liable  to  bed-sores.  They  may  be  obtained  from. 
the  manufacturers,  Hodgman  &  Co.,  corner  Nassau  St.  and  Maidea 
Lane,  New  York  city,  at  prices  ranging  from  $15  to  $25.  Of  late 
we  have  found  the  wire- beds,  manufactured  at  59  Pearl  St.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  excellent  substitutes  for  water-beds.  They  are  less  expensive, 
more  easily  managed,  more  durable,  and  admit  of  a  much  better  rega* 
lation  of  the  temperature.     Whether  they  are  quite  as  efficient  in  the 


Fig.  86. 


Wire-bed. 


prevention  of  bed-sores  as  water-beds,  I  cannot  say  positively,  but 
they  have  been  much  used  under  my  observation  at  Bellevue  and  ia 
the  Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Cripples,  and  I  have  seen  no  bed-sore3 
occur  where  they  were  in  use. 

When  sores  have  formed,  they  should  be  treated,  if  sloughing,  with 
yeast  poultices,  or  the  resin  ointment.    I  find  also  the  resin  ointment 
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an  excellent  dressing  for  the  sores  after  the  sloaghs  have  separated. 
In  case  the  surface  is  only  slightly  abraded,  simple  cerate  forms  the 
best  application. 

§  5.  Fractures  of  the  Axis. 

The  phrenic  nerve  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  third  and  fourth  cer- 
vical nerves.  If,  therefore,  the  second  cervical  vertebra  is  broken, 
and  considerably  depressed  upon  the  spinal  cord,  respiration  ceases 
immediately,  and  the  patient  dies  at  once,  or  survives  only  a  few 
minutes.  In  such  examples  of  fracture  of  this  bone  as  have  not  been 
attended  with  these  results,  the  displacement  and  consequent  compres- 
sion have  been  inconsiderable,  or  there  has  been  no  displacement  at  all. 

Mr.  Else,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  says  that  a  woman  in  the  vene- 
real ward,  and  who  was  then  under  a  mercurial  course,  while  sitting  in 
bed,  eating  her  dinner,  was  seen  to  fall  suddenly  forwards ;  and  the 
patients,  hastening  to  her,  found  that  she  was  dead.  Upon  examina- 
tion of  her  body,  it  was  discovered  that  the  processus  dentatus  of  the 
axis  was  broken  off,  and  that  the  head  in  falling  forwards  had  driven 
the  process  backwards  upon  the  spinal  marrow  so  as  to  cause  her  death.^ 

Sir  Astley  also  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  shot  by  a  pistol 
through  the  neck,  breaking  and  driving  in  upon  the  spinal  marrow 
both  the  "  lamina  and  the  transverse  process''  of  the  axis.  He  died 
on  the  fourth  day.* 

Malgaigne  has  collected  three  cases  of  fracture  of  the  odontoid 
apophysis,  all  of  which  were  accompanied  with  a  displacement  of  the 
atlas.  The  first,  reported  by  Richet,  died  on  the  seventeenth  day ; 
the  second,  reported  by  Palletta,  died  after  one  month  and  six  days  ; 
and  the  third,  by  Costes,  lived  four  months  and  two  weeks. 

Bokitansky  says  that  there  is  a  specimen  contained  in  the  Vienna 
Museum,  taken  from  a  patient  who  survived  the  accident  some  time, 
although  the  fragments  never  united. 

The  following  case  is  reported  by  Parker: — 

"  The  patient,  Mr.  G.  B.  Spencer,  was  a  man  forty  years  of  age,  a 
milkman  by  occupation,  of  medium  height,  nervo-sanguine  tempera- 
ment, of  active  business  habits,  and  capable  of  great  endurance.  His 
life  was  one  of  constant  excitement,  and  he  was  addicted  to  the  free 
use  of  liquors.  He  suffered,  however,  from  no  other  form  of  disease 
than  occasional  attacks  of  rheumatism,  for  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  take  remedies  of  bis  own  prescribing,  which  were  generally  mer- 
curials followed  by  liberal  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium, '  to  work  it 
all  out  of  the  system.' 

"On  the  12th  of  August,  1852,  while  driving  a  'fast  horse'  at  the 
top  of  his  speed  on  the  plank  road  near  Bush  wick,  L.  I.,  he  was  thrown 
violently  from  his  carriage  by  the  wheel  striking  against  the  toll-gate. 
He  alighted  upon  his  head  and  face  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  carriage. 
Upon  rising  to  his  feet  he  declared  himself  uninjured,  but  soon  after 

1  Elsa,  A.  Cooper  on  Disloc,  &c.,  op.  dt.,  p.  462. 
*  A.  Cooper  on  Disloc.,  etc.,  op.  cit.,  p.  476. 
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complained  of  feeling  faint;  after  drinking  a  glass  of  brandy  he  felt 
better,  got  into  his  carriage  with  a  friend,  and  drove  home  to  Riving- 
ton  Street  in  this  city,  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles.  There  was 
so  little  apparent  danger  in  his  case,  that  no  physician  was  called  that 
night.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  Dr.  B.  was  called 
to  visit  him.  He  found  his  patient  reclining  in  his  chair,  in  a  restless 
state,  and  learned  that  he  had  suffered  considerable  pain  in  the  back 
part  of  his  head  and  neck  during  the  night.  He  was  entirely  incapaci- 
tated to  rotate  the  head,  which  .led  to  the  suspicion  of  some  injury  to 
the  articulations  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrad ;  but  so  great  a  degree 
of  swelling  existed  about  the  neck  as  to  prevent  efficient  examina- 
tion. There  was  no  paralysis  of  any  portion  of  the  body,  his  pulse 
was  about  90,  and  his  general  system  but  little  disturbed.  Warm 
fomentations  were  applied  to  the  neck,  and  a  mild  cathartic  adminis- 
tered. On  the  following  day  there  was  no  particular  change  in  his 
symptoms,  but  as  there  existed  considerable  nervous  irritability,  tinct. 
hyoscyami  was  prescribed  as  an  anodyne,  and  fomentations  of  hops 
applied  locally.  On  the  third  day,  leeches  were  applied  to  the  neck, 
and  after  this  the  swelling  so  much  subsided,  that  on  the  fifth  day  an 
irregularity  was  discovered  to  exist  in  the  region  of  the  axis  and  atlas, 
which  had  many  of  the  features  of  a  partial  luxation  of  these  vertebraa. 

"At  this  time  he  began  to  walk  about  the  room,  having  previously 
remained  quiet  on  account  of  the  pain  he  sufiered  on  moving.  He 
persisted  in  helping  himself,  and  almost  constantly  supported  his  head 
with  one  hand  applied  to  the  occiput.  He  often  remarked,  if  he  could 
be  relieved  of  the  pain  in  his  head  and  neck,  he  should  feel  well.  He 
began  to  relish  his  food,  and  the  swelling  nearly  disappeared  at  the 
end  of  a  week,  leaving  a  protuberance  just  below  the  base  of  the 
occiput,  to  the  left  of  the  central  line  of  the  spinal  column,  with  a 
corresponding  indentation.  Notwithstanding  strict  orders  to  remain 
quietly  at  home,  on  the  ninth  day  after  the  accident  he  rode  out,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  after  returned  as  actively  as  ever  to  his  former  occu- 
pation of  distributing  milk  throughout  the  city  to  his  old  customers. 
During  the  following  four  months  no  material  change  took  place  in 
his  symptoms,  although  he  constantly  complained  of  pain  in  his  head. 
For  this  period  he  did  not  omit  a  single  day  his  round  of  duties  as  a 
milkman,  which  occupied  him  constantly  and  actively  from  five 
o^clock  in  the  morning  to  nearly  noon.  On  the  first  of  November, 
Prof.  Watts  examined  him,  and  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  there  was 
a  luxation  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae. 

"About  the  first  of  January,  1853,  the  pains,  from  which  he  had 
been  a  constant  sufferer,  became  more  severe,  and  he  was  heard  to 
complain  that  he  could  not  live  in  his  present  condition ;  he  remarked, 
also,  that  he  had  heard  a  snapping  in  his  neck.  After  going  his  daily 
round  on  the  eleventh  of  January,  he  complained  of  feeling  cold,  and 
afterwards  of  numbness  in  his  limbs.  In  the  evening  he  had  a  chill, 
and  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  bowels.  He  passed  a  restless  night, 
and  arose  on  the  following  morning  about  six  o^olock ;  he  was  obliged 
to  have  assistance  in  dressing  himself,  and  experienced  a  numbness  of 
his  left,  and  afterwards  of  his  right  side.    He  attempted  to  walk,  but 
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could  not  without  help,  and  it  was  observed  that  he  dragged  his  feet. 
He  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  almost  instantly  expired,  at  8  o'clock 
A.  M.,  on  the  12th  of  January,  precisely  five  months  from  the  receipt 
of  the  injury. 

"The  autopsy  was  made  thirty  hours  after  death,  by  Dr.  C.  E. 
Isaacs,  in  presence  of  several  medical  gentlemen.  Muscular  develop- 
ment uncommonly  fine.  An  unusual  prominence  discovered  in  the 
region  of  the  axis  and  atlas.  On  making  an  incision  from  the  occiput 
along  the  spines  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  the  parts  were  found  to  be 
very  vascular.  These  vertebrae  were  removed  en  masse,  and  a  care- 
ful examination  instituted.  The  transverse,  the  odontoid  (ligamenta 
moderatpria),  as  also  all  the  ligaments  of  this  region,  excepting  the 
occipito-axoideum,  were  in  a  state  of  perfect  integrity ;  this  latter 
was.partially  destroyed.  A  considerable  amount  of  coagulated  blood 
was  found  effused  between  the  fractured  surfaces,  some  of  it  apparently 
recent,  but  much  of  it  was  thought  to  have  oc- 
curred at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  after-  .Fig.  87. 
wards  to  have  prevented  the  union  of  the  bones. 
The  spinal  cord  exhibited  no  appearances  of  any 
lesion.  The  odontoid  process  was  found  in  the 
position  well  represented  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  completely  fractured  off^  ana  its 
lower  extremity  inclining  backwards  towards 
the  cord.  Death  finally  took  place,  doubtless, 
from  the  displacement  of  the  process  during 
some  unfortunate  movement  of  the  head,  by 
which  pressure  was  made  upon  the  cord.  The 
destruction  of  the  occipito-axoid  ligament, 
which  would  otherwise  have  protected  the 
contents  of  the  spinal  cavity,  must  have  fa- 
vored this  result."^                                                                          Fracture  of  the  odontoid  pro- 

Dr.  Philip  Bevan  presented  to  the  Surgical    TB!o^en^lrt^^^^ 
Society  of  Ireland,  in   1862,  a  specimen   ob-    toidproeeM. 
tained  from  the  dead-room,  and  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  epiphyseal  separation  of  the  odontoid  process,  occur- 
ring in  early  life.    The  history  of  the  case  is  not  known,  although 
the  woman  was  forty  years  old  when  she  died.    It  does  not  appear 
very  clear  to  us  whether  this  was  really  an  epiphyseal  separation,  or 
the  result  of  some  morbid  process.' 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  Nov.  12, 
1868,  Dr.  Austin  Flint  presented  a  case  of  separation  of  the  odontoid 
process  of  the  axis. 

Dr.  W.  Bayard,  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  has,  however,  reported  a  case  of 
separation  of  the  odontoid-  process  in  a  child,  followed  by  complete 
recovery.  In  August,  1864,  Charlotte  Magee,  of  St.  John,  set.  6  years, 
previously  in  excellent  health,  fell  five  feet,  striking  on  her  head  and 

J  Bigelow,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  March,  1858,  p.  164. 
<  Bevan,  Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1864.    From  Dublin  Med.  Press,  Feb.  18, 
1863. 
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neck,  causing  an  immediate  immobility  of  the  head,  which  contioued 
about  two  years  and  a  half,  when  an  abscess  formed  in  the  back  of 
the  pharynx,  and  the  bone  was  spontaneously  discharged.  Siuce 
then  she  has  been  able  to  move  the  head  freely,  and  her  recovery  may 
be  said  to  be  complete.^  Tbe  specimen  was  subsequently  presented 
to  the  N.  Y.  Pathological  Society,  and  no  doubt  remains  that  the  en- 
tire process  was  thrown  off. 

Dr.  Stephen  Smith  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  risttmS  of  a  pa- 
per he  is  now  preparing  for  the  press,  upon  the  subject  of  fractures 
of  the  odontoid  process.  He  has  already  collected  nineteen  cases,  and 
he  does  not  think  the  enumeration  is  yet  complete.  The  ages  of  the 
patients  range  from  8  years  to  68.  Three  recovered ;  one  of  whom  was 
the  girl  Magee,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made,  after  the  separation 
and  escape  of  the  odontoid  process ;  the  second  was  a  person  aged  38, 
in  which  case  the  body  of  the  axis  was  discharged,  and  the  process 
was  retained ;  the  particulars  of  the  third  case  are  not  given.  Two 
are  recorded  as  sudden  deaths ;  three  lived  five  days,  and  the  remain- 
der survived  several  weeks  or  months,  one  dying  so  long  as  twenty- 
seven  months  after  the  fracture.  Of  the  whole  number,  two  were  dis- 
secting-room subjects,  and  the  histories  are  not  known. 

§  6.  Fractuees  of  the  Atlas. 

I  have  been  able  to  find  only  one  example  of  a  fracture  of  the  atlas 
alone,  and  this  is  the  case  related  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  having 
come  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  Cline. 

A  boy,  about  three  years  old,  injured  his  neck  in  a  severe  fall;  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  walk  carefully  upright,  as 
persons  do  when  carrying  a  weight  on  the  head ;  and  when  he  wished 
to  examine  any  object  beneath  him,  he  supported  his  chin  upon  his 
hand,  and  gradually  lowered  his  head,  to  enable  him  to  direct  his 
eyes  downwards.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  he  supported  his  head 
from  behind  in  looking  upwards.  Whenever  he  was  suddenly  shaken 
or  jarred,  the  shock  caused  great  pain,  and  he  was  obliged  to  support 
his  chin  with  his  hands,  or  to  rest  his  elbows  upon  a  table,  and  thus 
support  his  head.  The  boy  lived  in  this  condition  about  one  year, 
and  after  death  Mr.  Oline  made  a  dissection,  and  ascertained  that  the 
atlas  was  broken  in  such  a  manner  that  the  odontoid  process  of  the 
axis  had  lost  its  support,  and  was  constantly  liable  to  fall  back  upon 
the  spinal  marrow.' 

§  7.  Fractures  of  the  First  two  Cervical  Yertebra  (Atlas  axd 
Axis)  at  the  same  time. 

A  woman,  »t.  68,  fell  down  a  flight  of  steps,  striking  upon  her  fore- 
head, and  died  immediately.  Upon  making  a  dissection,  it  was  found 
that  the  atlas  was  broken  upon  both  sides  near  the  transverse  pro- 

>  Bayard,  Canada  Med.  Journ.,  Dec.  1869. 
«  Cline^Sir  Astley  Cooper,  op.  dt.,  p.  459. 
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a,  and  the  odontx>id  process  of  the  axis  was  broken  at  its  base. 
These  fractures  were  accompanied  with  a  rupture  of  the  atloido-odon- 
told  ligaments,  and  a  dislocation  of  the  atlas  backwards.^ 

South  says  there  is  a  specimen  in  the  museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, showing  this  double  fracture.  The  man  had  received  bis  injury- 
only  a  few  hours  before  admission  to  the  hospital,  and  died  on  the 
fifth  day.  On  examination,  the  atlas  was  found  to  be  broken  in  two 
places,  and  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  at  its  root.  The  fifth  ver- 
tebra was  also  broken  through  its  body.  With  neither  fracture  was 
there  sufiicient  displacement  to  produce  pressure,  but  a  small  quantity 
of  extravasated  blood  lay  in  the  substance  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
its  tissue  was  at  one  point  broken  down  and  disorganized.' 

Mr.  Phillips  relates  that  a  man  fell  from  a  hay-rick,  striking  upon 
the  occiput ;  after  which,  although  momentarily  stunned,  he  walked 
half  a  mile  to  the  parish  surgeon,  and  in  two  days  more  he  returned 
to  his  occupation.  About  four  weeks  after  the  accident  he  was  seen 
by  Mr.  Phillips,  who  discovered  a  small  tumor  over  the  second  cervi- 
cal vertebra,  pressure  upon  which  caused  a  slight  pain.  He  com- 
plained also  that  his  neck  was  stiff,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  rotate 
it.  No  other  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  body  could  be  dis- 
oovered.  After  a  time  the  tonsils  became  swollen,  and  the  patient 
experienced  some  difficnlty  in  deglutition,  and,  upon  examining  the 
throat,  a  slight  projection  or  fulness  was  discovered  at  the  back  of 
the  larynx,  opposite  the  second  cervical  vertebra.  Subsequently  he 
became  affected  with  general  anasarca  and  pleuritic  effusions,  of  which 
be  finally  died.  Up  to  the  last  week  of  his  life  he  was  able  to  walk 
a^ut  his  bedroom,  and  his  condition  presented  no  other  evidence 
than  has  been  mentioned,  that  be  was  suffering  from  an  injury  of  the 
spine.    He  died  forty-seven  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

The  autopsy  disclosed  a  fracture  with  displacement  of  the  atlas,  and 
a  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis.  The  two  vertebrao 
were  united  to  each  other  firmly  by  complete  bony  callus.^ 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  STERNUM. 

Fractures  of  the  sternum  are  of  rare  occurrence,  owing,  probably, 
to  the  elasticity  of  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages,  upon  which  it  mainly 
rests,  and  also,  in  part,  to  the  softness  of  its  structure.  In  advanced 
life,  the  ossification  and  fusion  of  all  of  its  several  portions  becoming 
more  complete,  and  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  also  becoming  more  or 
less  ossified,  its  fracture  is  relatively  more  frequent. 

>  Halgaigne,  op.  cit.,  torn.  ii.  p.  838. 

•  CheUus'  Surgery,  note  by  South,  vol.  i.  p.  5S8. 

»  Phinips,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xx.  1837,  p.  384. 
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Cafjises, — They  are  generally  the  result  of  direct  blows  inflicted  upon 
the  part,  such  as  the  passage  of  a  loaded  vehicle  across  the  chest,  the 
fall  of  a  tree  or  of  some  heavy  timber  upon  the  body;  the  fracture 
implying  always  that  great  force  has  been  applied. 

Indirect  blows,  and  voluntary  muscular  action  alone  have  been 
known  also  occasionally  to  produce  this  fracture. 

David,  in  his  Memoire  sur  ks  Contrecoups,  published  as  a  prize 
essay  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  mentions  the  case  of  a  mason,  who, 
in  falling  from  a  great  height,  struck  upon  his  back  against  a  cross- 
bar which  intercepted  his  fall,  in  consequence  of  which  the  abdominal 
and  sterno-cleido-mastoidean  muscles  were  so  stretched  that  the  ster- 
num broke  asunder  between  its  upper  and  middle  portions.^  Sabatier 
reports  another  case  of  fracture  at  the  same  point,  produced  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  f  and  Roland  has  described  a  third  example  in  a  woman 
sixty-three  years  old,  who,  falling  from  a  height  backwards  and  strik- 
ing upon  her  back,  broke  the  sternum  near  its  centre.' 

Cruveilhier  saw  a  man  who,  having  fallen  from  a  height  of  twenty 
feet  upon  his  nates,  was  found  to  have  a  fracture  of  the  sternum.* 
Cussan  saw  the  same  result  in  a  person  who  fell  from  a  third  story, 
striking  first  upon  his  feet  and  then  pitching  over  upon  his  back.' 
Maunoury  and  Thore  have  reported  an  analogous  case,  where  a  man 
fell  from  a  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  metres,  first  striking  upon  his 
feet  and  then  falling  over  upon  his  back  and  head.*  Mr.  Johnson, 
late  editor  of  the  London  Med.-Chir.  Bev.,  reports  a  case  of  this  kind, 
also,  as  having  been  received  into  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  London ; 
tha  man,  a  healthy  laborer  from  the  country,  had  fallen  from  the  top 
of  a  hay-cart,  striking  only  upon  his  head.  He  walked  with  his  head 
much  bent  forwards,  and  was  incapable  of  either  flexing,  extending, 
or  rotating  it  any  farther.  The  fracture  was  transverse,  and  about 
three  inches  below  the  top  of  the  sternum,  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
third  rib,  the  lower  fragment  projecting  in  front  of  the  upper.  The 
fragments  were  easily  replaced  by  simply  throwing  the  head  back, 
and  fell  into  place  with  an  audible  snap,  but  immediately  resumed 
their  unnatural  position  when  the  head  was  flexed.  They  finally 
united,  but  with  a  slight  projection  and  overlapping.^  Gross  has 
reported  one  more  example.* 

Malgaigne  expresses  a  doubt  whether  all  these  can  be  considered 
as  the  results  of  muscular  action,  since,  in  a  certain  number  of  the 
examples  cited,  the  head  seems  to  have  been  thrown  forwards  by  the 
concussion,  and  in  others,  also,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  sternum  were  put  upon  the  stretch.  The  only  remain- 
ing explanation  is  that  in  such  cases  the  sternum  has  been  broken  by 
the  violent  shock,  or  contrecoup. 

1  Boyer  on  Bones,  p.  67. 

s  Malgaigne,  from  oabatier,  M^m.  sur  la  Fract.  du  Stemam. 

s  Ibid.,  from  Bull,  de  Tb^rap.,  torn.  yi.  p.  288. 

*  Ibid.,  from  Bull,  de  la  8oc.  Anat.,  Juin,  1826. 

•  Ibid.,  from  Archly,  de  M^d.,  Jany.  1827. 
<  Ibid.,  from  Qaz.  M6d.,  1842,  p.  861. 

7  London  Med.-Chir.  Rey.,  yol.  xyii.,  new  series,  p.  586, 1832. 
^  Qross,  System  of  8urg.,  yol.  ii.  p.  167. 
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Seat  and  Direction  of  Fracture.- 
qaently  either  in  the  long  cen- 
tral portion,  or  at  the  junction 
of  this  with  the  upper  portion, 
where  the  bone  is  weakest.  In 
fact,  a  separation  at  this  latter 
point  may  be  regarded  fre- 
quently as  a  diastasis  or  dislo- 
cation rather  than  as  a  fracture, 
since  the  two  portions  do  not 
become  firmly  united  by  bone 
until  late  in  life.  The  very  late 
ossification  and  fusion  of  the 
xiphoid  cartilage  with  the  cen- 
tral piece,  also,  will  explain  the 
infrequency  of  its  fracture. 

Boyer  believed  that  the  xi- 
phoid cartilage  was  not  suscepti- 
ble of  being  permanently  dis- 
backwards,    except    in 


-The  sternum  is  separated  most  fre* 


Fig.  38. 


}ra/rsly  unU^ , 
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year 


O0n  iifter  puiUitf 

jfitrtly  eartila^lnous  /i» 

adi/Uikvd  life 

Sternnin,  showlog  the  periods  at  whloh  its  several 
parts  unite  by  bone.    (From  Gray.) 

aged  persons,  after  it  had  become  ossified,  "  for,"  he  says,  "  though 
violently  struck  and  driven  backwards  by  a  blow  on  what  is  vulgarly 
termed  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  yet  it  restores  itself  by  its  own  elas- 
ticity."* 

The  following  case,  however,  which  has  come  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, is  conclusive  as  to  the  possibility  of  this  accident : — 

A  man,  twenty-eight  years  old,  fell  forwards,  striking  the  lower  end 
of  his  sternum  upon  the  top  of  a  candlestick,  breaking  in  the  xiphoid 
cartilage.  During  two  years  following  the  accident  he  had  frequent 
attacks  of  vomiting,  which  were  excessively  violent  and  distressing ; 
the  paroxysms  occurring  every  five  or  six  days.  Both  Dr.  Green, 
of  Albany,  and  Dr.  White,  of  Cherry  Valley,  upon  whom  he  called  for 
relief,  recommended  excision  of  the  cartilage,  but  the  patient  would 
not  submit  to  the  operation.  Twelve  years  after  the  accident,  in  the 
year  1848,  while  he  was  an  inmate  of  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  I  examined  his  chest,  and  found  the  xiphoid  carti- 
lage bent  at  right  angles  with  the  sternum,  pointing  directly  towards 
the  spine.  He  now  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  it,  except  that  it 
hurt  him  occasionally  when  he  coughed.' 

The  upper  portion  of  the  sternum  is  rarely  broken,  unless  at  the 
same  time  the  central  portion  is  broken  also. 

The  direction  of  these  fractures  is  generally  transverse,  or  nearly 
so ;  occasionally  a  slight  obliquity  is  found  in  the  direction  of  the 
thickness  of  the  bone.  In  three  or  four  examples  upon  record,  the 
direction  of  the  fracture  was  longitudinal.  It  is  not  so  unfrequent, 
however,  to  find  the  bone  comminuted.  Compound  fractures  are 
exceedingly  rare. 

"  Boyer  on  Diseases  of  Bones,  p.  59. 

*  Bnfialo  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  xii.  p.  282,  Cases  of  Fractures  of  the  Stemnm. 
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When  the  fracture  is  transverse,  the  lower  fragment  is  almost 
always  displaced  forwards,  and  sometimes  it  slightly  overlaps  the 
upper  fragment. 

In  one  instance  mentioned  by  Sabatier,  where  the  separation  had 
taken  place  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  first  and  second 
pieces,  the  lower  fragment  was  displaced  backwards,  and  was  also  car- 
ried upwards  under  the  upper  fragment  to  the  extent  of  twenty-eight 
millimitres. 

I  have  seen  a  remarkable  case  of  separation  of  the  manubrium 
from  the  gladiolus,  accompanied  with  a  true  fracture  and  other 
complications. 

Louis  Wilson,  set.  60,  was  admitted  into  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  April  4,  1866,  having  just  fallen  through  the  hatchway  of  a 
vessel.     He  had  a  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  right  leg; 
a  fracture  of  the  four  first  ribs  on  each  side  at  their  necks ;  a  dislo- 
cation of  the  sternum  from   the  cartilages  of  both  second  ribs;  a 
dislocation  of  the  left  third  cartilage  from  its  rib ;  a  dislocation  of  the 
first  from  the  second  bone  of  the  sternum  ;  and  a  transverse  fracture 
of  the  sternum  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  top  of  the  gladiolus. 
The  dislocation  of  the  manubrium  was  complete,  and  it  was  thrust 
behind  the  upper  end  of  the  gladiolus,  underlapping  it  half  an  inch. 
The  transverse  fracture  three-quarters  of  an  inch  lower  down  was 
also  complete,  and  the  fragment  thus  separated  was  divided  into  two, 
namely,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  fragment,  by  a  transverse  splitting; 
the  anterior  moiety  retaining  its  attachment  to  the  periosteum  below, 
and  not  being  displaced,   while  the  posterior  moiety  retained  its 
attachment  to  the  periosteum  both  above  and  below,  and  was  pushed 
downwards  by  the  descent  of  the  manubrium.     His  mind  was  clear, 
but  he  had  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  and  was  breathing  with  some 
embarrassment.    I  had  no  difficulty  in  diagnosticating  the  dislocation 
of  the  third  cartilage,  and  of  the  manubrium.    There  was  no  swelling 
or  discoloration  on  the  front  of  the  chest,  but  it  was  quite  tender.    His 
head  was  not  thrown  forward.    He  complained  of  some  soreness  ou 
the  back  of  his  head.     His  general  condition  was  such  that  I  did  not 
attempt  reduction.    The  following  day  he  expectorated  blood,  and  on 
the  third  day  he  died.    The  autopsy  revealed  some  effusions  of  blood 
underneath  the  pleura,  but  no  lesions  of  the  heart  or  lungs.     The 
evidence  is  in  this  case  conclusive  that  he  struck  upon  his  back  and 
head,  in  fact  that  it  was  a  fracture  from  counter-stroke,  by  which  the 
head,  neck,  and  three  or  four  upper  vertebrae  were  bent  forward  with 
great  force,  thus  doubling  forward  the  top  of  the  sternum. 

Dr.  Robert  Watts,  Jr.,  of  this  city,  has  reported  a  very  similar  case, 
in  which  death  occurred  on  the  same  day.  The  fragments  of  the 
sternum  were  not  displaced,  but  the  ribs  had  suffered  similar  lesions.^ 

Diagnosis, — In  a  few  cases  the  patients  have  felt  the  bone  break  at 
the  moment  of  the  accident.  When  displacement  exists,  it  may  gene- 
rally be  easily  recognized,  and  the  lower  fragment  will  often  be  seen 
to  move  forwards  and  backwards  at  each  inspiration  and  expiraiioa. 

>  Watts,  Am.  Med.  Times,  vol.  iil.  p.  56. 
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Crepitus  may  also  be  detected  in  some  of  these  examples,  but  it  is  less 
often  present  wher^  no  displacement  exists.  To  determine  the  exist- 
cDce  of  crepitus,  the  hand  should  be  placed  over  the  supposed  seat  of 
fracture,  while  the  patient  is  directed  to  make  forced  inspirations  and 
expirations,  or  the  ear  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  chest. 

Emphysema  has,  also,  occasionally  been  noticed,  indicating  usually 
that  the  lungs  have  been  penetrated  by  the  broken  fragments. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  congenital  malformations  of  the  sternum 
should  warn  us  to  exercise  great  care  in  our  examinations,  lest  we 
mistake  these  natural  irregularities  for  fractures.  Bransby  Cooper 
mentions  a  remarkable  instance  of  malformation  of  the  xiphoid  car- 
tilage which  he  at  first  suspected  to  be  a  fracture.  It  was  so  much 
curved  backwards  that,  as  Mr.  Cooper  thinks,  its  pressure  upon  the 
stomach  produced  a  constant  disposition  to  vomit  whenever  he  had 
taken  a  full  meal,  or  had  taken  a  araught  of  water.^ 

Prognosis. — In  simple  fracture  of  this  bone,  uncomplicated  with 
lesions  of  the  subjacent  viscera,  and  especially  when  the  fracture  is 
the  result  of  muscular  action  or  of  a  counter-stroke,  .no  serious  con- 
sequences are  to  be  apprehended.  The  bone  unites  promptly  even 
where  it  is  found  impossible  to  bring  its  broken  edges  into  appo- 
sition. Indeed,  generally,  where  the  fragments  have  been  once  com- 
pletely displaced,  although  it  is  not  difficult  to  replace  them  momen- 
tarily, a  re-displacement  soon  occurs,  and  they  are  found  finally  to 
have  united  by  overlapping ;  but  no  evil  consequences  usually  result 
from  this  malposition.  In  nearly  all  of  the  cases  reported  in  which 
palpitations,  difficult  breathing,  &c.,  have  been  charged  to  the  persist- 
ence of  the  displacement,  the  injuries  were  of  such  a  character  as  to 
famish  for  these  unfortunate  results  other  and  much  more  adequate 
explanations.  In  one  instance  only,  already  mentioned,  serious  incon- 
veniences followed  from  a  displacement  of  the  cartilage  backwards. 

In  other  cases,  however,  where  the  fracture  is  the  result  of  a  direct 
blow,  constituting  a  large  majority  of  the  whole  number,  the  prognosis 
is  often  very  grave ;  a  conclusion  to  which  one  would  naturally  ar- 
rive from  the  fact  already  stated,  that  the  fracture  of  the  sternum  thus 
produced,  in  itself  implies  the  application  of  great  force. 

An  abscess  occurring  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  and  caries  or 
necrosis  of  the  bone,  are  among  the  most  common  results  of  a  blow 
delivered  directly  upon  the  sternum ;  complications  which  generally 
end  sooner  or  later  in  death.  Blood  may  be  also  extensively  effused 
into  the  anterior  mediastinum. 

A  remarkable  case  of  recovery  after  gunshot  injury  of  the  sternum 
is  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Medical  Bureau : — 

Private  C.  Betts,  16th  N.  J.  Vols.,  »t.  22,  was  struck  by  a  three- 
ounce  grape-shot,  May  8,  1868,  in  the  charge  upon  the  heights  at 
Fredericksburg,  Ya.  The  ball  comminuted  the  sternum,  opposite  the 
third  rib  on  the  left  side,  penetrating  the  costal  pleura.  The  patient 
removed  the  ball  from  the  wound  himself.  On  the  following  day  he 
was  admitted  to  the  hospital  of  the  second  division  of  the  sixth  corps. 

<  B.  Cooper,  Princ.  and  Pract.  of  Surg.,  p.  35d. 
12 
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Through  the  wound  the  arch  of  the  aorta  was  distinctly  visible,  and 
its  pulsations  could  be  counted.  The  left  lung  was  collapsed ;  when 
sitting  up,  there  was  but  slight  dyspnoea.  Several  fragments  of  the 
sternum  were  removed.  The  wound  soon  began  to  heal,  and  he  made 
a  complete  recovery.* 

Where  emphysema  is  present,  we  may  anticipate  inflammation  of 
the  pleura  and  of  the  lungs. 

In  several  instances,  where  death  has  occurred  speedily  after  the 
injury,  the  heart  has  been  found  penetrated  and  torn  by  the  fragments. 
Sanson  and  Dupuytren  have  each  reported  one  example  of  this  kind. 
Duverney  has  mentioned  two,  and  Samuel  Cooper  says  there  is  a 
specimen  in  the  museum  of  the  University  College,  exhibiting  a  lace- 
ration of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  by  a  portion  of  fractured 
sternum.  Watson  mentions  a  case  in-  which  the  pericardium  was 
torn,  but  the  heart  was  only  contused.^ 

Treatment. — When  the  fragments  are  not  displaced,  the  only  indi- 
cations of  treatment  are  to  immobilize  the  chest,  and  to  allay  the  in- 
flammation, pain,  &c.,  consequent  upon  the  injury  to  the  viscera  of  the 
chest.  The  first  of  these  indications  is  accomplished,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  by  inclosing  the  body,  from  the  armpits  down  to  the*  margin 
of  the  floating  ribs,  with  a  broad  cotton  or  flannel  band.  A  single 
band,  neatly  and  snugly  secured,  and  made  fast  with  pins,  is  preferable 
to,  because  it  is  more  easily  applied  than,  the  roller  which  surgeons 
have  generally  employed ;  it  is  also  much  less  liable  to  become  dis- 
arranged. It  should  be  pinned  while  the  patient  is  making  a  full 
expiration.  To  prevent  its  sliding  down,  two  strips  of  bandage  should 
be  attached  to  its  upper  margin,  and  crossed  over  the  shoulders  in  the 
form  of  suspenders. 

Generally  the  patients  prefer  the  half-sitting  posture,  with  the  head 
and  shoulders  thrown  a  little  backwards ;  and  this  is  the  position 
which  will  be  most  likely  to  maintain  the  fragments  in  place,  and  also 
to  secure  immobility  to  the  external  thoracic  muscles,  while  it  leaves 
the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  muscles  free  to  act. 

The  second  indication  may  demand  the  use  of  the  lancet ;  but  more 
often  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  allay  the  pain  and  disposition  to 
cough  by  the  use  of  opium. 

If,  however,  the  fragments  are  displaced,  it  is  proper  first  to  attempt 
their  reduction ;  which,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  is  generally 
more  easy  of  accomplishment  than  is  the  maintenance  of  them  in  place 
until  a  cure  is  efiected. 

The  upp^r  fragment  may  be  thrown  forwards,  and  made  to  resume 
its  position  sometimes  by  a  single  full  inspiration  :  but  then  it  usually 
falls  back  during  Expiration ;  or  it  may  be  redilted  by  straightening 
the  spine  forcibly,  and  at  the  same  time  drawing  the  shoulders  back. 

Verduc  and  Petit  proposed,  in  those  cases  in  which  it  was  found 
impossible  to  reduce  the  fragments  by  these  simple  means,  to  cut 
down  and  lift  the  depressed  bone.    N^laton  suggests  the  use  of  a  blunt 

'  Circular  No*  6,  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  1,  1865,  p.  28. 
«  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  vol.  iii.  p.  861. 
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crotchet  introduced  through  a  narrow  incision ;  and  Malgaigne  has 
thought  of  another  plan,  which  is,  to  penetrate  the  skin  with  a  punch, 
and  directing  it  to  the  broken  margin,  to  push  the  fragment  into  its 
place,  but  which  he  does  not  himself  regard  as  a  suggestion  of  much 
value,  since  the  bone  is  too  soft  to  afford  the  necessary  resistance ;  and, 
moreover,  this,  in  common  with  all  of  the  other  similar  methods,  is 
liable,  in  some  degree,  to  the  objection  that  it  may  increase  the  ten- 
dency to  caries  and  suppuration,  already  imminent.  If  reduced,  the 
fragments  will  probably  immediately  again  become  displaced ;  and 
more  than  all,  it  still  remains  to  be  proven  conclusively  that  the  mere 
riding  of  the  fragments  is  in  itself  ever  a  cause  of  subsequent  suffering, 
or  even  of  inconvenience. 

When  an  abscess  has  formed  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  surgeons 
have  occasionally  recommended  the  use  of  the  trephine.  Gibson  has 
twice  operated  in  this  manner  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  but  in 
each  case  the  caries  continued  to  extend,  and  the  patient  died ;  an 
experience  which  has  inclined  him  latterly  to  discountenance  the 
operation.^ 

There  are  other  considerations  mentioned  by  Lonsdale,  which  ought 
to  decide  ns  never  to  use  the  trephine  in  these  cases.  "  For  the  symp- 
toms denoting  the  presence  of  the  abscess,  when  completely  confined 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  bone,  will  be  very  uncertain ;  and  when 
the  matter  collects  in  large  quantities,  it  will  show  itself  at  the  margin 
of  the  sternum,  between  the  ribs;  when  it  can  be  let  out  by  making 
a  puncture  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  without  the  necessity  of  remov- 
ing a  portion  of  the  bone.'**  Ashhurst,  referring  to  the  same  point, 
remarks :  "  The  fact  that  the  mediastinal  space  can  be  cut  into  with- 
out injury  to  the  pleura  is  shown  by  many  cases,  among  others  by 
one  which  came  under  my  own  observation."* 

We  have  already  said  that  a  separation  of  the  first  from  the  second 
piece  of  the  sternum,  occurring  before  ossific  union  had  taken  place, 
might  with  some  propriety  be  regarded  as  a  diastasis,  or  as  a  dislo- 
cation even.  Maisonneuve,  Yidal  (de  Casis),  Malgaigne,  and  other 
French  surgeons  speak  of  it  as  a  dislocation,  and  Yidal  has  collected 
five  examples,  in  all  of  which  the  lower  bone  occupied  a  position  in 
front  of  the  upper.  Malgaigne  enumerates  ten  examples.  The  points 
of  difference  between  the  dislocation  and  the  true  fracture  are  too 
small,  however,  to  demand  of  us  especial  attention. 

1  Gib0on,  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Snrgery,  vol.  i.  p.  269. 

<  Lonsdale,  Practical  Treatise  on  Fractores,  London,  1838,  p.  242. 

*  Ashhurst,  Am.  Joom.  Med.  8cl.,  Jan.  and  Oct. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  RIBS  AND  THEIR  CARTILAGES. 
§  1.  Fractures  of  the  Ribs. 

Fractures  of  the  ribs,  observed  more  often  than  fractures  of  the 
sternum,  are  rare  as  compared  with  fractures  of  other  long  bones. 

In  my  records,  not  including  fractures  from  gunshot  injuries,  only 
twenty-five  patients  are  reported  as  having  had  broken  ribs ;  but  as 
in  several  of  the  cases  two  or  more  ribs  were  broken  at  the  same  time, 
the  total  number  of  fractures  is  about  fifty-eight.  If,  however,  I  had 
always  accepted  the  diagnosis  made  by  other  surgeons,  the  number 
would  have  been  much  greater,  since  I  have  been  repeatedly  assured 
that  the  ribs  were  broken  when,  upon  the  most  rigid  examination,  no 
evidence,  beyond  the  existence  of  a  severe  pain  and  of  difficult  res- 
piration, has  been  presented  to  me. 

Etiohgy, — The  force  requisite  to  break  the  ribs  is  scarcely  less  than 
what  is  requisite  to  break  the  sternum;  and  in  childhood  and  infancy 
it  is  sometimes  almost  impossible  to  break  them,  so  that  children  and 
even  adults  are  often  crushed  and  killed  outright;  where,  although  the 
pressure  has  been  directly  upon  the  thorax,  the  ribs  have  resumed 
their  positions,  and  have  been  found  not  to  be  broken.  I  have  met 
with  several  examples  of  this  kind. 

In  old  age,  the  cartilages  ossify  and  the  ribs  themselves  suffer  a 
gradual  atrophy,  which  renders  them  much  more  liable  to  break. 

The  most  common  causes  are  direct  blows,  of  very  great  force,  in 
consequence  of  which  sometimes  the  fragments  are  not  only  broken, 
but  more  or  less  forced  inwards ;  occasionally  they  are  the  result  of 
counter-strokes,  and  then  the  fragments,  if  they  deviate  at  all  from 
their  natural  position,  are  salient  outwards;  a  species  of  fracture 
which  I  have  not  met  with  so  often. 

Malgaigne  has  collected  eight  examples  of  fractures  of  the  ribs  pro- 
duced  by  muscular  action,  by  the  beating  of  the  heart,  &c.,  all  of  which 
occurred  upon  the  left  side.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  in  all  of 
these  cases  the  ribs  had  previously  become  atrophied,  and  perhaps 
undergone  other  changes  in  their  structure,  rendering  them  liable  to 
fracture  from  the  action  of  trivial  causes. 

Pathology,  Seat,  <bc. — The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs  are 
most  liable  to  be  broken ;  the  upper  ribs,  and  especially  the  first  rib, 
being  so  well  protected  in  various  ways  as  to  greatly  diminish  their 
liability,  while  the  loose  and  floating  condition  of  the  last  two  ribs 
gives  them  an  almost  complete  exemption. 

In  my  own  cases  I  have  found  the  first,  second,  and  third  ribs  each 
broken  four  times;  the  fourth,  six  times;  the  fifth,  twelve  times  ;  the 
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sixth,  twelve  times;  the  seventh,  nine  times;  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth,  twice  each. 

Twenty-one  were  broken  through  their  anterior  thirds,  generally  at 
or  near  the  junction  of  the  cartilages  with  the  ribs ;  ten  through  their 
middle  thirds;  and  twenty  through  their  posterior  thirds.  Mal- 
gaigne  has  noticed,  also,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  surgeons, 
that  the  ribs  are  most  often  broken  in  their  anterior  thirds,  whether 
the  cause  has  been  a  direct  or  a  counter  blow. 

The  direction  of  the  fracture  is  generally  transverse  or  slightly  ob- 
lique ;  sometimes  it  is  quite  oblique.  It  is  often  compound ;  and  in 
a  few  instances  I  have  found  it  comminuted  or  multiple.  Where  the 
fracture  is  compound,  it  is  rendered  so  generally  by  the  fragments 
having  penetrated  the  lungs,  and  not  by  a  tegumentary  wound.  In 
only  twelve  of  the  twenty-five  cases  recorded  by  me,  has  the  fracture 
been  uncomplicated  with  fractures  or  dislocations  of  other  bones. 

Displacement  cannot  occur  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  bone 
unless  several  ribs  are  broken  at  the  same  time.  The  fragments  are 
therefore  either  not  at  all  displaced,  or  they. fall  inwards  toward  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  or  outwards,  or  very  slightly  downwards,  in  the 
direction  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  Sometimes  the  rib  moves  a  little 
upon  its  own  axis. 

Prognosis, — Death  occurs  sooner  or  later  in  a  pretty  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  in  which  the  ribs  have  been  broken ;  yet  not  often 
as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  fracture,  but  only  as  a  result  of  the 
injury  inflicted  upon  the  viscera  of  the  chest,  or  of  other  injuries  re- 
ceived at  the  same  moment.  The  violent  compression  of  the  heart 
and  lungs  has  frequently  produced  death,  and  sometimes,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  seen,  almost  immediately ;  or  the  patients  have  suc- 
cumbed at  a  later  period  to  acute  pneumonitis. 

Lonsdale  saw  a  case  in  which  the  body  of  a  man  having  been  tra- 
versed by  the  wheel  of  a  wagon,  eight  ribs  were  broken,  and  death 
having  followed  almost  immediately,  the  autopsy  disclosed  a  rent  in 
the  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  produced  by  one  of  the  broken  ribs.^ 
South  says  there  is  such  a  specimen  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.^ 

Dopuytren  reports  a  similar  case.  The  same  surgeon  has  also  seen 
several  deaths  produced  by  the  emphysema,  independent  of  the  frac- 
ture, two  of  which  are  particularly  described  in  his  Clinical  Lectures.' 
Amesbury  has  seen  a  case  of  death  from  rupture  of  the  intercostal 
artery,  where  there  was  no  injury  of  the  lungs.* 

In  several  instances  observed  by  me,  patients  have  suffered  from 
pains  in  the  side,  occasionally  from  cough,  &c.,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
or  more  years,  and  I  suspect  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  these  injuries 
to  entail  some  such  permanent  disability,  but  which  is  a  consequence 
rather  of  the  injury  to  the  viscera  of  the  chest,  than  of  any  condition 
of  the  broken  ribs  themselves. 

In  general,  simple  fractures  of  the  ribs  unite  in  from  twenty -five  to 
thirty  days.    Malgaigne  has  seen  one  case  of  non-union ;  Huguier  met 

>  Lonsdale  on  Fractures,  p.  358.    *  Cheliue^s  Snrgery,  by  Sonth,  vol.  1.  p.  599 
»  Da'imytreii,  op.  cit.,  p.  79.   "       *  Amesbury  on  Fractures,  vol.  ii.  612. 
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with  another  upon  the  cadaver,  in  which  a  complete  false  joint  existed, 
furnished  with  a  capsule  and  lined  with  synovial  membrane  ;*  Eve,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  saw  a  case  of  non-union  occasioned,  probably,  by  a 
caries  or  necrosis  of  the  bone,  since  it  was  accompanied  with  a  dis- 
charge of  matter,  and  in  which  a  removal  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments 
resulted  promptly  in  a  cure  of  the  sinus  f  and  Samuel  Cooper  says 
there  is  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  College,  of  a 
fracture  of  six  ribs,  where  the  fragments  are  only  connected  by  a 
fibrous  or  ligamentous  tissue.* 

The  union  generally  occurs  with  only  a  slight  degree  of  displace- 
ment. 

After  the  union  is  completed,  even  where  there  is  no  displacement, 
a  certain  amount  of  ensheathing  callus  may  generally  be  felt  at  the 
point  of  fracture.  Of  five  cases  which  I  have  carefully  examined  after 
recovery,  in  only  one  instance  was  I  unable  to  detect  any  irregularity 
at  this  point.    I  have  in  my  cabinet  nine  specimens  of  fractured  ribs, 

in  four  of  which  the  en- 
Fig.  89.  sheathing  callus  is  com- 
pletely formed,  but  the 
fragments  are  in  perfect 
apposition:  in  one,  ap- 
position is  preserved,  but 
there  is  no  ensheathing 
callus ;  and  the  remain- 
ing four,  all  occurring 
in  the  same  person,  are 
united  with  displace- 
»    *  ^  -,v  I  .   ^ .      V  .V    V               **      «-       ment,  but  without  a  pro- 

Fraetnred  ribs  Joined  to  eaeh  other  hj  OMeou  matter.    (From  «       ^,  .  «i^ 

Dr.  Gross**  cabinet.)  P^r  eushcathmg  CallUS. 

In  some  specimens  I 
have  observed  sharp  spiculae,  in  others  broader  sheets,  of  bone  ex- 
tending along  the  course  of  the  intercostal  muscles  from,  one  rib  to 
the  other,  forming  a  species  of  anchylosis  between  their  adjacent  mar- 
gins. . 

Symptomatology, — Acute  pain,  referred  especially  to  the  point  of 
fracture,  sometimes  producing  great  embarrassment  in  the  respiration, 
and  crepitus,  are  the  most  common  indications  of  a  fracture.  The 
pain  and  embarrassed  respiration  are,  however,  far  from  being  diag- 
nostic, since  they  are  often  present  in  an  equal  degree  when  the  walls 
of  the  chest  have  only  been  severely  contused. 

The  crepitus,  also,  is  often  diflScult  to  detect,  owing  to  the  thickness 
of  the  muscular  coverings,  or  to  the  amount  of  fat  upon  the  body,  or 
to  the  fracture  having  occurred  perhaps  directly  underneath  the  mam- 
msd  in  the  female.  In  three  instances,  where  the  presence  of  emphy- 
sema rendered  the  existence  of  a  fracture  quite  certain,  I  have  been 
unable  immediately  after  the  accident  to  discover  crepitus. 

The  crepitus  may  be  discovered  sometimes  by  pressing  gently  upon 

»  Malgaigne,  op.  clt.,  p.  485.  «  Eve,  N.  Y.  Joum.  Med.,  vol.  xv.  p.  186. 

»  S.  Cooper's  Surg.,  vol.  u.  p.  821. 
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the  seat  of  fracture,  or  by  applying  the  ear  or  the  stethoscope  over 
this  point  while  the  patient  attempts  a  full  inspiration,  or  coughs ;  or 
we  may  press  upon  the  front  of  the  chest  with  one  hand^  while  the 
fingers  of  the  other  hand  rest  upon  the  fracture. 

Occasionally  the  patient  has  felt  the  bone  break,  and  very  often  he 
feels  or  hears  the  crepitus  after  it  is  broken,  and  will  himself  indicate 
very  clearly  the  point  of  fracture. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  detect  crepitus  we  are  able  also  to  discover 
motion  in  the  fragments,  but  I  have  once  or  twice  discovered  preter- 
natural mobility  without  crepitus. 

Emphysema,  which  is  almost  certainly  indicative  of  a  fracture,  is 
present  in  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  cases.  It  has  been  observed  by 
me  in  eleven  out  of  twenty-five  cases ;  generally  it  did  not  extend 
over  more  than  two  or  three  square  feet  of  surface ;  but  in  one  instance 
it  finally  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  body.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  in  only  four  of  these  eleven  cases  did  the  patients  ex- 
pectorate blood,  and  then  in  a  very  small  quantity,  and  not  until  the 
second  or  third  day. 

Desanlt  observes  that  emphysema  rarely  succeeds  to  fractures  of 
the  ribs ;  an  observation  which,  as  will  be  seen,  my  experience  does 
not  confirm. 

IVeatmerU. — In  simple  fractures,  where  there  is  no  displacement,  or 
where  the  displacement  is  only  moderate,  the  chest  may  be  inclosed 
with  a  broad  belt  or  band,  as  we  have  already  directed  in  case  of  frac- 
ture of  the  sternum ;  provided  always  that  it  is  not  found  to  increase 
instead  of  diminishing  the  patient's  sufferings.  Some  patients  cannot 
tolerate  this  confinement  at  all ;  while  with  a  majority,  although  it  is 
at  first  uncomfortable  and  oppressive,  after  an  hour  or  two  it  affords 
great  relief  from  the  distressing  pain,  and  they  will  not  consent  to 
have  it  removed  even  for  a  moment.  In  nearly  all  cases  of  commi- 
nuted fracture  it  is  inadmissible,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  force 
the  pieces  inwards. 

Hannay,  of  England,  has  suggested  the  use  of  adhesive  strips  as  a 
substitute  for  the  cotton  or  flannel  band ;  the  several  successive  pieces 
being  imbricated  upon  each  other  until  the  whole  chest  is  covered.^ 
The  same  objection  holds  to  this  mode  of  dressing  as  to  a  similar  mode 
of  dressing  a  broken  clavicle,  which  has  been  recently  recommended. 
It  will  certainly  become  loosened  after  a  few  hours,  by  the  slight  but 
uninterrupted  play  of  the  ribs. 

The  forearm  ought  also  to  be  brought  across  the  chest  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  arm,  and  secured  in  this  position  with  a  moderately 
tight  bandage  or  sling,  so  as  to  prevent  any  motion  in  the  pectoral 
muscles. 

As  to  position,  the  patient  generally  prefers  to  sit  up,  or  he  chooses 
a  position  only  partly  reclining  upon  his  back ;  but  there  is  no  positive 
rule  to  be  observed  in  this  matter,  except  that  such  a  position  shall 
be  chosen  as  shall  prove  most  comfortable  to  the  patient. 

>  American  Joom.  Med.  Sd.,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  198.  From  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  Nov. 
1845. 
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If  the  fragments  are  salient  outwards,  the  fracture  having  been  pro- 
duced by  a  counter-stroke,  they  may  be  reduced  by  pressing  gently 
upon  them  from  without.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fragments  are  salient 
inwards,  they  will  be  found,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  to  have  re- 
sumed their  positions  spontaneously  or  through  the  natural  actions  of 
respiration ;  but  if  they  have  not,  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
testore  them.  Possibly  it  may  be  accomplished  by  pressing  forcibly 
upon  the  front  of  the  chest,  or  upon  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
broken  rib ;  yet  if  the  fragments  are  comminuted,  and  the  ends  are 
much  driven  in,  this  method  will  avail  little  or  nothing.  In  such  cases 
several  surgeons  have  recommended  that  we  should  cut  down  to  the 
bone  and  elevate  the  fragments,  but  Bossi  alone  claims  to  have  actu- 
ally put  the  suggestion  into  practice. 

No  doubt,  if  the  necessity  was  urgent,  this  method  might  be  suc- 
cessfully adopted ;  or,  instead  of  cutting  down  to  the  broken  rib,  we 
might  even  seize  the  fragment  with  a  hook,  as  suggested  by  Malgaigne, 
or,  what  in  some  cases  might  be  even  more  convenient,  with  a  pair  of 
forceps  constructed  with  long  teeth,  obliquely  set  upon  a  firm  shaft. 
Yet  the  exigency  which  will  demand  a  resort  to  any  of  these  measures 
will  be  exceedingly  rare.  In  gunshot  fractures,  which  are  nearly  all 
compound  and  comminuted,  the  loosened  or  detached  fragments  should 
be  at  once  removed. 

In  no  case  do  I  attacb  any  value  or  importance  to  the  advice  given 
by  Petit,  that  we  shall  place  a  compress  upon  the  front  of  the  chest, 
underneath  the  bandage,  in  order  to  reduce  the  fragments,  or  to  retain 
them  in  place  after  reduction.  Lisfranc,  who  advocated  this  method, 
claimed  that  its  advantage  consisted  in  the  increased  length  which 
was  thus  given  to  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  chest,  and  the 
consequent  accumulation  of  pressure  from  the  encircling  band,  in  this 
direction.^  The  mechanical  law  is  no  doubt  correctly  stated,  bat  its 
value  in  practice  is  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve  consideration. 

The  emphysema  generally  demands  no  especial  attention,  since  it  is 
usually  too  limited  to  occasion  inconvenience;  and  when  more  exten- 
sive, it  generally  disappears  spontaneously  after  a  few  days,  or  a  few 
weeks  at  most.  The  advice  given  by  some  surgeons,  that  we  ought 
in  these  cases  to  cut  down  to  the  pleural  cavity  so  as  to  allow  the  air 
to  escape  freely  through  the  incision,  seems  thus  far  to  have  rested  its 
reputation  upon  a  more  than  doubtful  theory  rather  than  upon  any 
testimony  of  experience.  Abernethy  alone,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
actually  made  the  experiment,  and  his  patient  died. 

Dupuytren,  in  the  two  cases  already  alluded  to,  bled  the  patients 
and  applied  resolvent  liquids,  with  rollers ;  he  also  made  incisions 
with  the  lancet  at  various  points  of  the  body,  more  or  less  remote  from 
the  seat  of  fracture,  a  practice,  however,  in  which  he  confesses  he  has 
no  confidence  whatever.    These  patients  both  died. 

Dr.  Stedman,  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  has  reported  the 
case  of  a  man  aged  sixty-nine,  of  intemperate  habits,  who,  in  addition  to 
a  fracture  of  one  of  his  ribs,  had  also  a  dislocation  of  the  outer  end  of 

>  Banking's  Abstract,  vol.  ii.  p.  204,  from  Gaz.  des  Hdpitaux,  July  S,  1845. 
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the  clavicle.  The  emphysema  commenced  immediately,  and  reached 
its  acme  on  the  twenty-second  day.  At  this  time  it  had  extended 
over  his  whole  body ;  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  he  breathed  with  great 
difficulty ;  but  on  the  forty-fifth  day  the  emphysema  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  he  was  dismissed  cured.  The  treatment  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  free  internal  use  of  stimulants,  and  in  the  application  of 
bandages ;  but  the  bandages  soon  became  disarranged,  and  after  a  few 
days  they  were  entirely  laid  aside.* 

In  the  case  of  my  own  patient,  where  the  emphysema  was  almost 
equally  extensive,  the  patient  recovered  after  a  few  weeks,  under  the 
use  of  a  simple  diet,  and  without  any  special  medication  whatever. 
Nor  hav©  I  ever  met  with  a  case  which  demanded  interference  of  any 
kind. 

§  2.  FaACTUBXS  or  the  GABTiLAaES  or  the  Ribs. 

Boyer  was  incorrect  when  he  said  that  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs 
could  not  be  broken  until  they  were  ossified.  They  are  often  broken 
when  there  is  no  ossification,  at  the  same  time  that  the  ribs  themselves 
are  broken.  Sometimes  they  are  broken  alone.  Not  un frequently, 
also,  the  separation  takes  place  at  the  precise  point  of  junction  between 
the  cartilage  and  the  bone. 

Pyper  relates  a  case  in  which  the  sternum  was  broken  in  a  man 
aged  twenty-five  years,  and  also  the  cartilages  of  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  ribs  of  the  right  side,  as  was  proven  by  the  autopsy,  yet 
the  cartilages  were  not  ossified.  The  vena  cava  ascendens  was  also 
ruptured  by  the  force  of  the  compression.^  The  reader  is  referred 
also  to  my  own  and  Dr.  Watts'  cases  reported  in  the  chapter  on  Frac- 
tures of  the  Sternum. 

Etiology. — The  causes  are  the  same  as  those  which  produce  fractures 
of  the  ribs,  yet  it  is  generally,  understood  that  it  will  require  greater  * 
force,  and  that  consequently  the  injury  done  to  the  viscera  of  the 
thorax  will  be  more  complicated  and  intense. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  an  account  is 
given  of  the  case  of  a  man  aged  thirty,  who  was  crushed  by  the  fall 
of  a  heavy  weight  upon  his  body,  and  who  died  after  about  sixty 
hours.  An  examination  after  death  revealed  a  fracture  of  the  car- 
tilages of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  with  a  laceration  of  the  intercostal 
muscles  to  such  an  Extent  that  a  hernia  of  the  lungs  had  occurred  at 
this  point.  This  hernia  had  been  discovered  and  recognized  by  Dr. 
Warren  soon  after  the  accident  occurred ;  the  protrusion  being  at 
that  time  as  large  as  the  clenched  fist,  and  regularly  rising  and  falling 
with  each  movement  of  respiration.  It  was  accompanied,  also,  with  a 
moderate  emphysema. 

PcUhology. — The  fracture  is  clean  and  vertical,  or  transverse ;  never 
irregular  or  oblique.  The  direction  of  the  displacement  varies  as  in 
fractures  of  the  ribs,  but  the  anterior  or  sternal  fragment  is  generally 
found  in  front  of  the  posterior  or  spinal. 

*  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  lii.  p.  816. 

•  Banking's  Abstract,  vol.  i.  p.  147,  from  the  Lancet,  Oct.  1844. 
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Union  takes  place  in  these  fractures,  not  through  the  medium  of 
cartilage,  but  of  bone.  Sometimes  the  new  bone  being  deposited  only 
between  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  in  the  form  of  a  thin  plate,  and  at 
other  times  it  is  formed  around  the  fragments  as  well  as  between 
them.  The  latter  of  these  two  processes  has  been  most  frequently 
observed.  The  ensheathing  callus  appears  to  be  supplied  by  the  peri- 
chondrium, while  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Bedfern  render  it  probable 
that  the  intermediate  callus  may  result  from  a  conversion  or  trans- 
formation of  the  adjacent  cartilaginous  surfaces.  Paget  remarks,  also, 
that  the  ossification  extends  to  the  parts  of  the  cartilage  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  fracture. 

I  have  seen  one  example,  in  the  person  of  Hiram  Leech,  set.  38, 
which,  after  the  expiration  of  more  than  one  year,  had  not  united. 
The  fracture  had  occurred  in  the  united  cartilages  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  ribs.  The  posterior  fragment  overlapped  the  anterior,  and 
they  played  freely  upon  each  other  at  each  act  of  inspiration  and 
expiration. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  observations  have  been  made  upon  the 
repair  of  these  cartilages  in  very  early  life,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
process  may  differ  from  this,  which  has  been  described  as  it  has  been 
observed  in  the  adult. 

TreatmenL — The  treatment  need  not  differ  from  that  already  recom- 
mended for  fractured  ribs. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FRACTURES  OP  THE  CLAVICLE. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  shall  divide  fractures  of  the  clavicle 
into  those  occurring  through  the  inner,  middle,  and  outer  thirds.  By 
the  "outer  third"  is  meant  all  that  portion  of  the  clavicle  included 
between  its  scapular  extremity  and  the  internal  margin  of  the  conoid 
ligament.  The  remaining  portion  is  intended  to  be  divided  equally 
into  two  separate  thirds.  The  peculiarities  of  these  several  portions, 
in  respect  to  anatomical  relations,  liability  to  fracture,  results,  etc., 
will  explain  the  propriety  of  the  divisions. 

Causes, — If  we  except  gunshot  fractures,  the  clavicle  is  broken,  in 
a  large  majority  of  cases,  by  a  counter-stroke,  such  as  a  fall,  or  a  blow 
upon  the  extremity  of  the  shoulder. 

Occasionally  it  is  broken  by  a  direct  stroke,  as  when  a  blow  aimed 
at  the  head  is  received  upon  the  shoulder ;  it  is  broken  sometimes  by 
the  recoil  of  an  overloaded  gun,  especially  when  the  person  lies  upon 
the  ground^  with  the  butt  of  the  gun  resting  against  the  clavicle. 

Gibson  has  seen  a  case  in  which  it  was  broken  in  a  child  at  birth 
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by  an  ignorant  midwife  pulling  at  the  arm,^  and  Dr.  Atkinson  has  re- 
ported an  example  of  intra-uterine  fracture  of  the  clavicle.' 

I  have  once  seen  the  clavicle  broken  by  muscular  action  alone.  A 
large,  well-built,  and  healthy  man,  aged  thirty-seven,  standing  upon 
the  ground,  attempted  to  secure  the  braces  of  his  carriage-top  with 
his  right  arm,  when  he  felt  a  sudden  snap,  as  if  something  about  his 
shoulder  had  given  way.  He  did  not,  however,  suspect  the  nature  of 
the  injury,  and  did  not  consult  any  surgeon  until  eight  days  after,  at 
which  time  I  found  the  right  clavicle  broken  near  its  centre,  but 
rather  nearer  the  sternal  than  scapular  extremity.  The  fragments 
were  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  displaced,  but*motion  and  crepitus  at  the 
point  of  fracture  were  distinct.  The  usual  node-like  swelling  was 
also  present,  indicating  the  existence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  en- 
sheathing  callus.  He  had  been  unable  to  raise  the  arm  to  a  right 
angle  with  the  body  since  it  was  broken,  but  he  had  suffered  no  other 
inconvenience  from  it 

A  similar  case  is  reported  in  the  number  for  January,  1848,  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  copied  from  the  Bevista  Medica. 
The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  about  sixty  years  of 
age.  In  mounting  his  horse,  he  experienced  a  sensation  as  if  some- 
thing had  broken,  followed  by  acute  pain  in  his  left  shoulder,  and,  on 
examination,  it  was  found  that  the  clavicle  was  fractured  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  health  of  this  gentleman  had  been  impaired,  it  is  further 
stated,  by  repeated  attacks  of  syphilis. 

Malgaigne  has  recorded  three  other  examples  of  fracture  of  this 
bone  from  muscular  action ;  and  Parker  saw  a  case  which  was  pro- 
duced by  striking  at  a  dog  with  a  whip ;  the  bone  had  been  previously 
somewhat  diseased,  yet  it  united  favorably.* 

Of  these  six  cases,  five  occurred  on  the  right  side,  and  always  near 
the  middle  of  the  bone,  if  we  except  one  case  reported  by  Malgaigne, 
in  which  the  point  of  fracture  is  not  mentioned.  In  neither  case  did 
the  fragments  become  displaced,  only  as  they  were  found,  in  some  of 
the  examples,  inclined  slightly  forwards. 

Pathology. — ^It  has  already  been  observed,  in  speaking  of  partial 
fractures,  that  this  bone  su&rs  an  incomplete  fracture  more  often 
than  any  other,  and  that  in  such  cases  the  lesion  occurs  generally  in 
the  middle  third,  or  rather  to  the  sternal  side  of  the  centre,  and  in  a 
direction  nearly  or  quite  transverse.  They  are  not  usually  accom- 
panied with  much  displacement;  but  if  a  displacement  exists,  it  is  a 
slight  forward  inclination  of  the  fragments. 

Fractures  which  are  complete  occur  mostly  after  the  bones  have 
become  firm  and  unyielding.  They  are  also  generally  oblique,  seldom 
comminuted,  still  more  rarely  compound.  The  point  of  the  clavicle 
at  which  a  complete  fracture  usually  occurs  is  at  or  near  the  outer 
end  of  the  middle  third,  and  a  little  to  the  sternal  side  of  the  coraco- 
clavictilar  ligaments,  near  where  the  trapezius  and  deltoid  cease  their 
attachments.    It  might  be  more  exact  to  say  that  the  fracture  extends 

■  Gibson,  Principles  of  Surg.,  sixth  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  273. 
s  Atkinson,  Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  July  26,  1860. 
»  Parker,  N.  Y.  Joum.  Med.,  July,  1853. 
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from  this  point  downwards  and  inwards,  toward  the  sternum,  em- 
bracing one  inch  or  less  of  its  entire  length.  In  some  cases  the  obli- 
quity is  greater,  and  the  amount  of  bone  involved  is  much  more 
considerable. 

Why  the  bone  should  break  more  frequently  at  this  point,  espe- 
cially in  the  adult  and  in  the  male,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
It  is  smaller  here  than  elsewhere,  and  less  supported  by  muscular  and 
ligamentous  attachments.  At  this  point,  also,  the  axis  of  the  bone 
begins  pretty  abruptly  to  curve  forwards,  and  more  abruptly  in  the 
adult  and  male  than  in  the  child  and  female.  When,  therefore,  the 
clavicle  is  broken,  as  it  usually  is,  by  a  counter-stroke,  the  force  of 
the  blow,  conveyed  from  the  shoulder  through  the  outer  portion  of  the 
bone,  is  suddenly  arrested,  and  expends  itself  upon  the  point  where 
the  direction  of  the  axis  is  changed. 

In  a  record  of  one  hundred  and  five. fractures,  including  partial  and 
comminuted,  and  not  including  gunshot  fractures,  eighty-eight  have 

occurred    through     the     middle 
Fig.  40.  third ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 

the  partial  fractures,  the  fracture 
has  in  nearly  all  of  the  cases 
taken  place  near  the  outer  end  of 
this  third.  Four  have  occurred 
through  the  inner  third,  three  of 
which  were  within  one  inch  of  the 
sternum ;  and  thirteen  through 
the  outer  third. 

A  more  practical  analysis  can 
be  based,  however,  upon  the  point 
of  fracture  with  reference  to  its 
cause;  and  I  have  never,  but 
once,  seen  a  complete  fracture  of 
this  bone  produced  clearly  by  a 
counter-stroke,  which  was  not 
near  the  outer  end  of  the  middle 
third. 

When  the  fracture  is  at  this 
point,  or  in  any  portion  of  the 
middle  third,  the  direction  of  the 
displacement  is  almost  uniformly 
the  same.  The  sternal  fragment 
is  slightly  lifted  by  the  action  of 
the  clavicular  portion  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  not- 
withstanding the  resistance  of  the  rhomboid  ligament,  and  the  sub- 
clavian muscle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  acromial  fragment  is 
dragged  downwards  by  the  weight  of  the  arm,  aided  by  the  con- 
joined action  of  a  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  latissi- 
mus  dorsi,  feebly  resisted  by  the  trapezius  and  other  muscles  from 
above;  by  the  action  of  the  same  muscles,  aided  by  the  pectoralis 
minor,  and  perhaps  by  some  portion  of  the  subclavius,  it  is  drawn 
toward  the  body,  diminishing  thereby  the  axillary  space ;  while  by 
the  preponderating  strength  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  minor,  the 


Complete  obllqae  fracture  of  claTlole. 
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acromial  end  of  the  fragment,  with  the  shoulder,  is  drawn  forwards; 
the  sternal  end  of  the  same  fragment  being  rather  displaced  back- 
wards, and  at  the  same  time  resting  at  a  point  somewhat  elevated 
above  the  acromial  end. 

Desault  has  recorded  one  example  of  an  overlapping  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  acromial  fragment  over  the  sternal  ;^  and  Bichat  remarks 
that  Hippocrates  speaks  of  the  phenomenon  as  a  thing  which  was 
familiar  to  him.  Sjme  has  mentioned  a  case  of  this  kind  which  he 
had  seen.^  Qu^retin,  Malgaigne,'  and  Stephen  Smith  have  each  re- 
ported an  example.^  In  Stephen  Smith's  case  the  fracture  occurred 
in  a  man  thirty-eight  years  old.  The  bone  was  broken  through  the 
outer  third,  and  transversely.  He  was  treated  at  the  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, but  the  overlapping,  to  the  extent  of  one  inch|  remained  after 
the  cure  was  completed. 

In  nearly  all  the  cases  of  oblique  fractures  occurring  through  the 
middle  third  there  follows  immediately  an  overlapping,  varying  from 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
exceeding  this.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Dupuytren  Museum,  in 
which  the  shortening  equals  one- third  of  its  entire  length. 

lYansverse  fractures,  wherever  they  may  occur,  are  not  so  constantly 
found  displaced,  at  least  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  bone,  as  the 
following  examples  will  illustrate : — 

An  old  lady,  aged  eighty  years,  fell  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  break- 
ing the  right  clavicle  transversely,  about  one  inch  from  the  sternum. 
I  saw  her,  with  Dr.  Trowbridge,  on  the  day  following  the  accident. 
Motion  and  crepitus  were  distinct,  but  there  was  scarcely  any  dis- 
placement. No  dressings  were  applied,  but  she  was  directed  to  keep 
quiet  in  bed,  and  upon  her  back.  In  the  usual  time  the  fragments 
had  united,  without  deformity. 

A  man,  about  forty  years  old,  fell  backwards  from  a  wagon,  break- 
ing the  collar-bone  near  the  middle.  The  fragments  were  movable, 
bat  not  displaced.  He  was  treated  successfully  and  without  any  re- 
suiting  deformity,  by  simple  confinement  in  the  recumbent  posture 
during  a  few  days,  and  after  this  by  suspending  the  arm  in  a  sling, 
while  he  was  permitted  to  walk  about. 

A  young  man,  aged  twenty-six,  fell  while  wrestling  and  broke  the 
clavicle  at  the  outer  end  of  the  middle  third.  There  was  some  dis* 
placement  at  first,  but  the  fragments  being  reduced,  were  found  to  sup- 
port themselves.  .  A  cross,  secured  with  straps,  was  applied  to  the 
back,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  the  union  was  complete,  and  with- 
out deformity. 

A  child,  aged  three  years,  fell  about  six  feet,  striking  upon  his 
shoulder.  He  was  sent  to  me  on  the  same  day,  by  Dr.  O.  Burwell.  I 
found  the  left  clavicle  broken  off  completely,  about  one  inch  from  its 
scapular  end.  Crepitus  and  motion  were  distinct^  but  the  fragments 
were  not  displaced.  The  arm  was  placed  in  a  sling,  and  on.the  seventh 
day  both  motion  and  crepitus  had  ceased.  The  cure  was  accomplished 
without  any  degree  of  displacement. 

'  Desanlt  on  Frac,  op.  cit,  p.  16.      •  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  ScL,  vol.  xvii.  p.  251. 
»  Malgaigne,  p.  481.  *  N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Med.,  May,  1857. 
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The  example  of  a  fracture  from  muscular  action,  already  mentioned 
as  having  been  seen  by  me,  was  also  probably  transverse,  and  union 
has  occurred  without  treatment  and  without  displacement. 

Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York,  has  met  with  two  examples  of  trans- 
verse fractures  without  displacement,  in  a  hospital  record  of  eleven 
cases.  Bichat  says  Desault  has  frequently  observed  the  same,  it 
having  been  seen  three  times  at  Hdtel  Dieu,  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1787.^  Desault  thinks,  also,  that  sometimes  the  fracture,  taking  place 
obliquely  upwards  and  inwards,  the  usual  form  of  displacement  is 
prevented,  and  apposition  is  preserved. 

If  the  fracture  is  near  the  sternum,  and  within  the  fibres  of  the 
costo-clavicttlar  ligaments,  as  in  the^ase  of  the  old  lady  just  cited,  the 
displacement  is  inconsiderable.  I  have  seen  one  other  similar  case,  in 
an  adult  also.  Lonsdale  mentions  a  case,  in  a  child  three  years  old, 
which  came  under  his  observation  in  Middlesex  Hospital,*  which  he 
regarded  as  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis ;  this  bone,  however,  has  no 
epiphysis,  properly  speaking,  being  formed  entire  from  a  single  point 
of  ossification.  Malgaigne  mentions  two  other  examples,  in  one  of 
which  the  fracture  was  so  near  the  sternum  that  it  was  difficult  to  say 
whether  it  was  not  a  partial  dislocation.  The  displacement  was  only 
trivial.'  But  the  only  two  specimens  contained  in  the  Dupuytren 
Museum  offer  a  considerable  displacement,  and  in  both  the  external 
fragment  is  thrown  downwards  and  forwards. 

March  22,  1865, 1  presented  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society 
a  similar  case,  obtained  from  a  patient  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  The 
man  from  whom  this  specimen  was  taken  was  forty -five  years  old,  and 
the  fracture,  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the  shoulder,  extended  from  the 
ster no-clavicular  articulation  upwards  and  outwards  one  inch  and  a 
half.  The  fragments  were  overlapped  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and 
were  firmly  united.  The  character  of  the  accident  was  not  recognized 
until  after  death.  The  specimen  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Bellevue 
Hospital. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  displacement  usually  attendant  upon 
fractures  near  the  outer  end  of  the  bone,  surgical  writers  have  gene- 
rally united  in  declaring  that  it  was  in  a  majority  of  cases  very  incon- 
siderable, while  some  have  even  affirmed  that  there  would  be  found  no 
displacement  whatever ;  neither  of  which  opinions,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Robert  Smith,  of  Dublin,  is  strictly  correct.  He  has 
examined  eight  specimens  of  fracture  of  the  outer  extremity  of  the 
clavicle,  contained  in  the  museum  of  the  Bichmond  Hospital  School 
of  Medicine ;  three  of  which  were  broken  between  the  conoid  and 
trapezoid  ligaments,  and  are  united  with  very  little  displacement^ 
while  the  remaining  five,  broken  beyond  the  trapezoid  ligament^  pre- 
sent a  very  marked  deformity. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has 
arrived: — . 

"WJien  the  clavicle  is  broken  between  the  two  fasciculi  of  the 

»  Desault  on  Fractures,  op.  cit.,  p.  15.  «  Lonsdale  on  Fractures,  p.  206. 

'  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  491. 
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coraco-clavicalar  ligament,  there  is  seldom  any  displacement  of  either 
fragment^  and  always  much  less  than  in  fracture  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  bone.  When  displacement  does  occur,  it  is  usually  limited  to 
a  slight  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  bone,  by  which  the  natural 
convexity  of  this  portion  of  the  clavicle  is  increased. 

"  The  explanation  of  which  facts  is  found  in  the  attachments  of  the 
ligaments  from  below  to  the  two  fragments ;  and  in  the  action  of  the 
trapezius  from  above,  by  which  they  are  antagonized. 

"  But  the  case  is  very  different  when  the  bone  is  broken  external 
to  the  trapezoid  ligament.  Here  the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments  can 
have  no  direct  influence  upon  the  outer  fragment,  which  is  displaced 
now  partly  by  muscular  action,  and  partly  by  v\    ah  ' 

the  weight  of  the  arm,  the  sternal  end  of  the  JmL 

outer  fragment  being  drawn  upwards  by  the 
clavicular  portion  of  the  trapezius,  while,  by 
the  action  of  the  muscles  passing  from  the  chest, 
the  entire  outer  fragment  is  drawn  forwards  and 
inwards,  so  as  to  bring  sometimes  its  broken  sur- 
face into  contact  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the    ,/,r'7  TnuJlr'"'*^*'"'* 

....  -  .    -        ligament,    unitea. 

I^ner  fragment,  and  placing  it  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  this  fragment^  in  which  position  it  is  generally  united. 
The  displacement  in  this  direction,  rather  than  any  degree  of  over- 
lapping, explains  also  the  shortening  which  existed  in  all  of  these 
cases,  varying  in  the  different  specimens  from  half  an  inch  to  one 
mch,  and  averaging  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch." 

Such  are  the  views  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  call  in 
question  their  correctness.  In  my  own  experience,  a  fracture  occur- 
ring in  a  child  three  years  old,  within  one  inch  of  the  acromial  end, 
probably  between  the  ligaments,  was  never  displaced  at  all;  a  second, 
occurring  somewhere  in  the  outer  third,  presented,  after  many  years, 
no  displacement.  Two  recent  oases  were  displaced  each  one-quarter 
of  an  inch,  and  one  old  case,  half  an  inch ;  these  three  latter  cases 
occnrred  in  adults,  and  always  within  an  inch  of  the  acromial  end  of 
the  bone.  In  ope  of  these  last  examples,  the  inner  fragment  was 
rather  behind  than  above  the  outer  fragment. 

But  it  would  be  unsafe  to  draw  conclusions  from  an  experience 
which  is  confined  entirely  to  living  examples,  and  in  which  no  dissec- 
tions have  been  made,  to  verify  the  exact  point  of  fracture,  or  the 
precise  amount  and  character  of  the  displacement.  So  far  as  they  go, 
however,  they  seem  to  me  to  confirm  the  general  correctness  of  the 
observations  made  by  Robert  Smith. 

It  has  happened  to  me  only  six  times  to  meet  with  a  comminuted 
fracture  of  the  clavicle,  except  in  cases  of  gunshot  injuries,  all  of  which 
fractares  occurred  through  some  portion  of  the  middle  third  of  the 
bone ;  the  intercepted  fragments  being  from  one  inch  to  one  inch  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  lying  obliquely,  or,  as  in  one  case  observed  by 
me,  at  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  main  fragments. 

I  have  never  seen  a  compound  fracture  of  this  bone  except  as  the 
result  of  a  gunshot  injury,  although,  in  many  cases,  the  sharp  point 
of  an  oblique  fracture  has  seemed  just  ready  to  penetrate  the  skin. 
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One  case  is  reported  as  having  been  presented  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  It  occurred  in  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  and  was  produced 
by  his  having  been  drawn  into  some  machinery  while  it  was  in  motion.* 
Two  similar  cases  are  reported  from  the  New  York  Hospital,  as  hav- 
ing been  observed  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  whole  number  of 
examples  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  during  this  period  was  191.^ 

Lente  also  mentions  a  case,  seen  by  himself,  occasioned  by  the  fall 
of  a  derrick  upon  the  shoulder.  The  patient,  twenty-four  years  old, 
was  admitted  into  the  New  York  Hospital  in  August,  1848.  The  left 
clavicle  was  broken  at  about  its  middle,  and  a  large  wound  in  the 
integuments  communicated  with  the  fracture.  The  fragments  united 
firmly  in  about  six  weeks,  after  several  pieces  of  bone  had  been  dis- 
charged from  the  wound.* 

A  double  fracture,  or  a  simultaneous  fracture  occurring  in  both 
clavicles,  seldom  occurs.  I  have  recorded  two  cases  (four  fraciur&t 
three  of  which  are  incomplete),  both  occurring  in  young  boys.* 

Malgaigne  says  it  has  only  happened  to  him  to  see  it  once  in  2358 
cases,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  he  can  recollect  only  five  other  examples. 
And  of  158  cases  of  broken  clavicles  reported  from  the  New  York 
Hospital,  it  is  stated  to  have  occurred  in  only  four.    These  gentlemea 

however,   only   report    hospital 
Fig.  42.  cases,  and  they  have  reference, 

doubtless,  to  complete  fractures ; 
while  double  fractures,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  occur  more 
often  in  children  than  in  adults, 
and  are  of  the  character  of  partial 
fractures,  without  usually  much 
displacement;  which  facts,  if  sus- 
tained by  subsequent  observa- 
tions, would  sufficiently  explain 
their  infrequency  in  hospital,  and 
their  relative  frequency  in  pri- 
vate experience. 

Symptoms. — In  all  cases  of 
complete  fracture  with  displace- 
ment, no  difficulty  will  be  ex- 
perienced in  deciding  upon  the 
nature  of  the  injury. 

The  patient  is  found  generally 
leaning  toward  the  injured  side, 
while  the  opposite  hand  sustains  the  elbow  of  the  same  side,  to  pre- 
vent its  dragging  downwards. 

The  shoulder  falls  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  line  of  the  bone  is  interrupted  by  the  sharp  and 
projecting  point  of  the  sternal  fragment. 

'  London  Med.  Qaz.,  vol.  ii.  p.  882. 
«  New  York  Med.  Times,  March  16,  1861. 
>  Lente,  N.  Y.  Joiim.  of  Med.,  July,  1850. 
<  Rep.  on  Def.  after  Frac,  Cases  5,  6,  10. 


CoMPLBTR   Fracttrk.— Obliqae;     at   Jonetion   of 
outer  and  middle  thirds.    (From  natore.) 
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If  the  fracture  is  the  result  of  a  direct  blow,  a  swelling  and  discolor- 
ation may  be  seen  at  the  seat  of  fracture ;  but  if  it  is  the  result  of 
a  counter-stroke,  we  must  look  to  the  top  or  point  of  the  shoulder  for 
the  signs  of  a  contusion.  • 

The  patient  also  experiences  pain  when  an  attempt  is  made  ta  raise 
the  arm  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  and  especially  in  attempting 
to  carry  the  arm  across  the  body,  by  which  the  ends  of  the  broken 
clavicle  are  driven  into  the  flesh.  In  two  cases  (Oases  19  and  50  of 
mj  Report  on  Deformities)  of  oblique  fracture,  accompanied  with  dis- 
placement, occurring  in  the  middle  third  of  the  bone,  I  have  particu- 
larly noticed  that  the  patients  could  easily  lift  the  hands  to  the  head, 
and  in  one  of  these  cases  the  patient,  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  raised 
his  arm  perpendicularly  over  his  head.  Such  exceptions  are  not  very 
uncommon. 

Crepitus  can  be  detected  sometimes  by  simply  pressing  down  the 
sternal  fragments,  but  it  is  almost  always  present  when  we  draw  the 
shoulders  forcibly  back,  so  as  to  bring  the  broken  fragments  into  more, 
perfect  contact. 

If  there  is  no  displacement,  still  crepitus  may  generally  be  discovered 
by  grasping  the  bone  between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  and  moving  it 
gently  up  and  down,  or  by  slight  pressure  upon  the  point  of  fracture. 
When  the  fracture  occurs  close  to  the  acromial  extremity,  external 
to  the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments,  although,  according  to  Robert 
Smith,  there  is  usually  considerable  derangement,  yet  it  is  not  accom- 
panied with  a  corresponding  amount  of  external  deformity,  and  its 
.  diagnosis  will  require,  therefore,  more  care  and  attrition  on  the  part 
of  the  surgeon. 

Prognosis  in  this  fracture  deserves  especial  attention.  In  no  other 
bone,  except  the  femur,  does  a  shortening  so  uniformly  result.  Of 
seventy -two  complete  fractures  only  sixteen  united  without  shortening ; 
and  of  twenty -seven  simple,  oblique,  complete  fractures,  which  occurred 
at  or  near  the  outer  end  of  the  middle  third,  only  one  united  without 
shortening  (Case  46  of  my  Report),  and  in  this  case  the  patient  was 
but  fifteen  years  old,  and  the  fragments  were  never  much  displaced ; 
nor  can  I  say  that  the  treatment — a  board  across  the  back,  after  the 
manner  of  Keckerley — had  anything  to  do  with  the  result.  Six  cases 
of  complete  transverse  fracture,  occurring  at  the  same  point,  united 
without  shortening. 

The  shortening  varies  from  one-quarter  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  or 
more,  and  the  fragments  are  almost  always,  especially  when  the  frac- 
ture is  through  the  middle  third,  found  lying  in  the  position  in  which 
we  have  described  them  to  be  at  the  first — the  outer  end  of  the  inner 
fragment  being  above,  and  often  a  little  in  front  of,  the  outer ;  some- 
times, especially  in  lean  persons,  and  when  the  fracture  is  very  oblique^ 
presenting  a  sharp  and  unseemly  projection. 

The  greatest  amount  of  shortening  is  generally  found  in  those  frac- 
tures which  occur  through  the  middle  third ;  in  fractures  near  the 
sternal  end  there  is  usually  very  little  permanent  displacement ;  the 
same  is  true  when  the  fracture  is  at  the  acromial  end,  and  between 
the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments,  as  the  observations  of  Robert  Smith, 
13 
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already  quoted,  have  suflSciently  established ;  but  if  the  fracture  is 
beyond  these  ligameutS;  the  final  displacement  and  deformity  may  be 
very  great. 

The  presence  of  a  small  amount  9f  ensheathing  callus  soon  after 
the  cure  is  completed,  sometimes  increases  the  deformity.  It  is  rarely 
seen  to  encircle  the  bone  completely,  and  occasionally  it  appears  to 
be  most  abundant  in  the  direction  of  the  salient  points  of  the  fracture, 
that  is,  above  and  below;  so  that,  unless  the  examination  is  made  with 
care,  the  projecting  points  of  callus  which  remain,  sometimes  after 
many  years,  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  an  intercepted  fragment  turned 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  bone. 

Eobert  Smith  has  observed,  also,  that  in  cases  of  fracture  external 
to  the  conoid  ligament,  osseous  matter  is  freely  formed  upon  the  under 
surface  of  each  fragment,  but  there  is  seldom  any  deposited  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  either.  These  osseous  growths,  occupying  the  situa- 
tion of  the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments,  frequently  prolong  themselves 
.  as  far  as  the  coracoid  process,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  notch  of  the 
scapula.  Still  less  frequently  these  osteophytes  become  fused  with 
the  coracoid  process,  and  a  true  anchylosis  exists. 

In  comminuted  fractures  the  intercepted  fragments  generally  fall  off 
from  the  line  of  the  other  fragments,  and  cannot  easily  be  restored. 

The  clavicle  being  a  spongy  and  vascular  bone,  usually  unites  with 
great  rapidity,  .generally  within  twenty  days.  In  the  fourth  example 
of  transverse  fracture  already  mentioned  as  having  been  seen  by  me, 
the  union  seemed  to  be  tolerably  firm  in  seven  days.   Wallace  reports 

one  case  from  the  Pennsylvania. 
Hospital,  which  was  cured  in  eight 
days,  and  another  in  nine  days.^ 
Velpeau  says  the  clavicle  will  unite 
in  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  days; 
Benjamin  Bell,  in  fourteen ;  Stephen 
Smith  has  seen  it  firm  in  fifteen 
days. 

Whatever  may  be  the  degree  of 
displacement,  or  the  condition  of  the 
system,  unless  in  a  case  of  gunshot 
fracture,  it  is  very  seldom  that  it 
refuses  to  unite  altogether,  or  that 
the  union  is  ligamentous;  and  in 
the  few  cases  found  upon  record  of 
a  ligamentous  union,  the  functions 
of  the  arm  do  not  seem  to  have 
suffered  any  serious  ultimate  in- 
jury, as  the  following  example  will 
illustrate: — 

Edmund  Nugent,  a  stout  Irish  laborer,  twenty-five  years  old,  was 
received  into  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  in  March, 
1854.    Several  years  before,  he  fell  from  a  horse  and  broke  his  left 

*  Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  115. 
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clavicle,  at  the  outer  end  of  the  middle  third.  This  was  near  Cork, 
in  Ireland;  and,  without  consulting  any  surgeon  or  "handy  man,"  he 
continued  at  work,  holding  the  tail  of  the  plough,  nor  from  that  day 
forward  did  he  employ  a  surgeon,  or  dress  his  arm,  or  cease  from  his 
work. 

The  clavicle  presented  the  same  deformity  which  many  other  simi- 
lar fractures  present  after  what  is  usually  termed  successful  treatment, 
except  that  it  is  not  united  by  bone.  The  outer  end  qf  the  inner  frag- 
ment rode  upon  the  inner  end  of  the  outer  fragment  half  an  inch.  The 
ligament  uniting  the  two  extremities  was  so  long  and  firm  that  it  could 
be  distinctly  felt,  and  the  fragments  moved  upon  each  other  with 
great  freedom. 

In  order  that  we  might  determine  the  amount  of  injury  which  he 
had  suffered  from  the  ligamentous  union,  we  directed  him  to  lift  weights 
placed  on  a  table  before  him,  while  he  was  seated  upon  a  chair.  We 
ascertained  from  this  experiment  that  with  his  left  arm  he  could  lift 
as  much,  within  three  ounces,  as  he  could  with  his  right,  and  he  was 
not  himself  conscious  of  any  difference.  The  muscles  of  the  left  arm 
seemed  as  well  developed  as  those  of  the  right. 

Ghelius  also  refers  to  two  cases  mentioned  by  Gurdy  and  Yelpeau, 
in  which,  although  an  artificial  joint  remained,  the  use  of  the  limb 
was  but  little  impaired.* 

In  a  case  of  compound  and  comminuted  gunshot  fracture  reported 
by  Ayres,  of  New  York,  the  recovery  was  remarkable.  The  man  was 
sixty-two  years  old,  and  in  excellent  health,  when  the  injury  was  re- 
ceived. The  clavicle  was  so  extensively  comminuted  that  before  the 
wound  closed  over  one-third  of  the  bone  h&d  escaped,  and  yet  at  the 
end  of  one  year  from  the  time  of  the  accident  the  shoulder  was  per- 
fectly symmetrical  with  its  fellow,  without  drooping  or  falling  for- 
wards. Dr.  Ayres  thinks  that  all  of  the  clavicle  which  was  lost  has 
been  reproduced. 

A  partial,  paralysis,  with  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  accom- 
panied, alsoi  with  more  or  less  rigidity  and  contraction  of  the  muscles 
both  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  is^  according  to  my  observation^  a  more 
frequent  result  of  these  fractures. 

Mr.  Earle  has  recorded  a  case  of  comminuted  fVacture  of  the  clavicle, 
in  which  the  nerves  converging  to  form  the  axillary  plexus  were  so 
much  injured  that  paralysis  of  the  arm  ensued;  and  itVas  noticed  as 
an  interesting  fact,  that  the  patient  could  not  afterwards  put  her  hand 
into  even  moderately  warm  water  without  the  effects  of  a  scald  being 
produced,  characterized  by  vesications,  redness,  etc.* 

Desault  saw  a  case  at  Hdtel  Dieu,  in  which,  although  the  clavicle 
was  not  broken,  the  force  of  the  blow  upon  the  clavicle  was  sufficient 
to  produce  a  severe  concussion  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  paralysis 
of  the  arm.  A  timber  had  fallen  from  a  building,  striking  upon  the 
external  part  of  the  left  clavicle.  A  considerable  wound,  followed  by 
swelling,  pointed  out  the  place  on  which  the  blow  had  been  received. 

'  Chelius,  Amer.  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  «08. 

*  8.  Coqpez's  First  Lines,  fourth  Amer.  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  828. 
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No  apparatus  was  applied,  and  on  the  third  day  a  numbness  and  par- 
tial loss  of  the  power  of  motion  occurred  in  the  arm  of  the  affected 
side.  Soon  afterward  an  insensibility  came  on,  and  by  the  seventh 
day  the  paralysis  of  the  arm  was  complete.  It  was  not  until  after  a 
tedious  treatment  that  the  limb  recovered  in  part  its  original  strength.^ 

In  Case  28  of  my  report  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  which 
was  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  opposite  arm,  and  spinal  curvature, 
these  results  were  probably  due  to  some  injury  of  the  back  received 
at  the  time  of  tne  accident ;  but  one  cannot  avoid  a  suspicion  that  the 
apparatus,  Brasdor's  jacket,  contributed  somewhat  to  the  unfortunate 
result.  No  axillary  pad  was  employed,  but  the  straps  over  each 
shoulder  were  buckled  so  tight  that  he  was  compelled  to  incline  his 
bead  constantly  to  the  right  side.  He  was  unable  to  lie  down,  and 
could  only  recline  in  a  half-sitting  posture.  This  treatment  was  con- 
tinued four  weeks ;  and  two  months  after  its  removal  the  paralysis 
and  spinal  distortion  commenced. 

In  Case  38,  also,  of  the  same  report^  a  comminuted  fracture,  paralysis 
with  contraction  of  the  muscles  extending  to  the  wrist  and  fingers  ex- 
isted, but  whether  it  was  due  to  the  severity  of  the  original  injury  or 
to  the  treatment,  could  not  be  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

Gibson  relates  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind.  A  young  man 
was  struck  on  the  clavicle  by  the  falling  limb  of  a  tree,  breaking  it  into 
numerous  pieces,  and  bruising  the  parts  so  severely  as  to  give  rise  to 
violent  inflammation.  "  The  fragments  had  been  driven  behind  and 
beneath  the  level  of  the  first  rib,  and  so  compressed  the  plexus  of 
nerves  as  to  wedge  them  into  each  other,  and  by  the  subsequent  in- 
flammation to  blend  them  inseparably  together.  Complete  paralysis 
and  atrophy  of  the  whole  arm  ensued,  and  the  patient's  object  in  visit- 
ing Philadelphia  was  to  submit  to  an  operation,  in  hopes  of  elevating 
the  clavicle  to  its  natural  height,  and  taking  off  pressure  from  the 
nerves."  Dr.  Gibson,  however,  did  not  believe  that  the  prospect  of 
success  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  operation,  and  the  young  man 
was  sent  home.^ 

It  will  not  do  to  deny,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  a  paralysis  as 
resulting  from  a  concussion  of  the  axillary  nerves,  produced  by  a  blow 
upon  the  ckvicle,  nor  of  a  paralysis  resulting  from  a  direct  injury  in- 
flicted by  the  points  of  the  fragments  upon  this  plexus  in  certain  very 
badly  commiimted  fractures;  but  it  is  certain  that  these  conditions 
will  not  satisfactorily  explain  all  of  the  examples  in  which  paralysis 
has  followed  simple  fractures.  In  some  cases  it  is  no  doubt  due  rather 
to  the  injudicious  mode  of  using  an  axillary  pad,  by  means  of  which 
the  arm  is  converted  into  a  powerful  lever,  and  thus  the  brachial 
nerves  are  made  to  suffer  from  compression  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
arm  itself.  In  short,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  sometimes  due  to 
the  treatment  alone«  and  not  to  the  original  injury. 

Parker,  of  New  York,  in  a  note  to  the  edition  of  S.  Cooper's  Sur- 
gery^  just  quoted,  declares  that  he  has  seen  one  patient  who  had  lost 

1  Desanlt  on  Frac.  and  Disloc,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  14,  1805. 
*  Gibson,  op.  cit.,  6th  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  271. 
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the  use  of  his  arm  from  the  pressure  upon  the  nerves  by  the  wedge- 
shaped  pad,  over  which  the  limb  was  confined,  in  order  to  pry  the 
shoulder  outwards.  Stephen  Smith  mentions  a  case  of  partial  para- 
lysis from  the  same  cause.^ 

A  similar  case  has  come  under  my  own  observation.  A  lady,  aged 
fifty-one  years,  was  thrown  from  her  carriage,  breaking  the  right 
clavicle  obliquely  at  the  outer  end  of  the  middle  third.  During  the 
firs;t  three  weeks  the  arm  was  dressed  with  Fox's  apparatus,  which 
was  at  no  time  particularly  painful.  She  was  then  placed  under  the 
care  of  another  surgeon,  who,  finding  the  fragments  overlapped,  ap- 
plied very  firmly  a  figure-of-8  bandage,  with  an  axillary  pad,  securing 
the  arm  snugly  to  the  side  of  the  body ;  hoping  by  these  means  to 
restore  the  fragments  to  their  place.  The  pain  which  followed  was 
excessive,  and,  notwithstanding  the  free  use  of  anodynes,  it  became  so 
insupportable  that  at  the  end  of  fourteen  hours  the  dressings  were 
removed  by  another  surgeon,  and  Fox's  apparatus  again  substituted. 
These  were  also  applied  much  more  tightly  than  at  first,  and  during 
the  four  weeks  longer  that  they  remained  on,  repeated  attempts  were 
made  to  reduce  the  fragments. 

Forty-eight  days  after  the  accident,  she  consulted  me.  The  clavicle 
was  then  united,  and  overlapped  half  an  inch.  The  whole  arm  was 
swollen,  painful,  and  very  tender,  with  total  inability  to  move  it. 

I  removed  all  the  dressings,  and,  during  the  time  she  remained 
under  my  care,  in  a  private  room  at  the 
hospital,  there  was  a  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  her  arm,  in  re- 
spect to  swelling  and  tenderness,  but  the 
paralysis  did  not  much  abate. 

Erichsen  thinks  he  has  seen  one  case 
of  comminuted  fracture,  produced  by  a 
direct  blow,  in  which  the  subclavian 
artery  was  ruptured;  great  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  resulted,  and  the  arm  was 
threatened  with  gangrene.  The  patient 
having  recovered,  however,  the  diagno- 
sis could  not  be  determined  by  actual 
dissection.* 

Since  among  surgeons  some  difference 
of  opinion  seems  to  exist  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  overcoming  the  displacement 
in  certain  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  it  is 
proper  that  I  should  defend  the  accuracy 
of  my  own  observations  by  a  reference 
to  the  observations  of  others. 

In   nine  of  eleven  cases  reported  by 
Stephen  Smith,  one  of  the  surgeons  at . 
Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  more  or  less  deformity  remained  after 


Velpeftu't deztriae  bandage;  noasil- 
larf  pad. 


'  New  York  Joum.  of  Medicine,  May,  1857. 
'  Erichsen,  Surgery,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  205. 
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the  cure  was  completed.  In  the  two  remaining  cases  the  actual  results 
are  unknown.^ 

Chelius  remarks :  "Setting  of  this  fracture  is  easy,  yet  only  in  very 
rare  cases  is  the  cure  possible  without  any  deformity."  »  »  *  * 
"  It  is  considered,  also,  that  the  close  union  of  the  fracture  of  the  collar- 
bone depends  less  on  the  apparatus  than  on  the  position  and  direction 
of  the  fracture  (therefore,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  application  of 
this  apparatus,  some  deformity  often  remains)."' 

Yelpeau,  in  a  lecture  given  in  1846,  and  published  in  the  OazeUe 
des  ffdpiiaux,  declares  that  with  all  the  bandages  imaginable,  in  the 
case  of  an  oblique  fracture  at  the  junction  of  the  outer  third  with  the 
inner  two  thirds,  we  cannot  prevent  deformity. 

Vidal  observes:  ''Fracture  of  the  clavicle  is  almost  always  followed 
by  deformity,  whatever  may  be  the  perfection  of  the  apparatus  and  the 
care  of  the  surgeon."^ 

"  Hippocrates  has  observed  that  some  degree  of  deformity  almost 
always  accompanies  the  reunion  of  a  fractured  clavicle ;  all  writers 
since  his  time  have  made  the  same  remark ;  experience  has  confirmed 
the  truth  of  it."* 

Turner  remarks  as  follows:  "As  to  the  reduction  of  this  fracture,  it 
must  be  owned  the  same  is  often  easier  replaced  than  retained  in  its 
place  after  it  is  reduced;  for  its  oiBce  being  principally  to  keep  the 
head  of  the  scapula,  or  shoulder,  to  which,  at  one  end,  it  is  articulate, 
from  approaching  too  near,  or  falling  in  upon  the  sternum,  or  breast- 
bone, it  happens  that,  on  every  motion  of  the  arm,  unless  great  care 
be  taken,  the  clavicle  therewith  rising  and  sinking,  the  fractured  parts 
are  apt  to  be  distorted  thereby.  Besides,  even  in  the  common  respira- 
tion, the  costsB  and  sternum  aforesaid,  where  the  other  end  of  this  bone 
is  aduected,  together  with  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm,  rising  and 
falling,  especially  if  the  same  be  extraordinary,  as  in  coughing  and 
sneezing,  are  able  to  undo  your  work,  not  to  mention  the  situation 
thereof,  less  capable  of  being  so  well  secured  by  bandage  as  many 
others.  All  which,  duly  considered,  it  is  no  wonder  that  upon  many 
of  these  accidents,  although  great  care  has  been  taken,  these  bones 
are  sometimes  found  to  ride,  and  a  protuberance  is  left  behind,  to  the 
great  regret  particularly  of  the  female  sex,  whose  necks  lie  more  ex- 
posed, and  where  no  small  grace  or  comeliness  is  usually  placed."* 

Says  Johannis  deGorter:  "Bestituiter  facile  tractis  humeris  a  min- 
istro  posterius,  dum  simul  suo  genu  locate  ad  spinam  dorsi,  dorsum 
sustentet  minister,  nam  tunc  chirurgus  folis  digitis  claviculam  fractam 
reponere  potest.  Difficilius  autem  in  reposita  sede  reiuietur,  sed  loca 
cava  supra  et  infra  claviculam  spleniis  implenda."* 

Says  Heister,  writing  only  a  little  later:  "The  reduction  of  a  broken 

1  New  York  Jonrn.  Med.,  May,  1857,  p.  382. 

«  SyBtem  of  Surgery.  By  J.  M.  Chelius,  of  Heidelberg,  with  notes  by  South. 
First  Amer.  ed.,  vol.  i.  pp.  603,  605. 

»  Vidal  (de  Cassis),  Paris  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

*  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Luxations.  By  J.  P.  Desault.  Edited  by  3^v. 
Bichat,  and  translated  by  Charles  Caldwell,  M.D.     Philadelphia,  1805,  p.  9. 

s  The  Art  of  Surgery,  by  Daniel  Turner,  vol.  ii.  p.  256.     London  ed.,  1742. 

8  Johannis  de  Gk)rter ;  Chirurgia  Repurgata,  p.  79.    Lugduni  Batavorum,  1742. 
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clavicle  is  not  very  hard  to  be  eflFected,  especially  when  the  fracture  is 
transverse;  nor  is  it  unusual  for  the  humerus,  with  the  fragment  of 
the  clavicle,  to  be  so  far  distorted  as  not  to  be  easily  replaced  with 
the  fingers;  but  the  difficulty  is  much  greate%  to  keep  the  hone  in  its 
place  when  the  fracture  is  once  reduced,  especially  if  the  bone  was  broken 
obliquely  y^. 

Amesbury,  after  having  exposed  the  inefficacy  of  all  previous  modes 
of  dressing,  and  especially  of  the  figure-of-8  bandage,  Desault's,  Boy- 
er's,  and  an  apparatus  recommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  proceeds 
to  describe  his  own  apparatus  and  to  affirm  its  excellence.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  much  unlike  a  multitude  of  others,  and  is  liable  to  the  same 
objections.* 

M.  Mayor,  of  Lausanne,  thinks  that  up  to  this  day  no  successful 
mode  of  treatment  has  been  devised.  "Here  everything  appears  as 
yet  so  little  determined,  that  each  day  sees  some  new  propasitions  and 
different  procedures,"  etc.  He  believes,  however,  that  in  his  simple 
handkerchief  bandage,  with  straps  across  each  shoulder,  the  indica- 
tions are  most  fully  accomplished  and  the  most  successful  results  are 
obtained.  If,  however,  it  were  to  be  treated  without  apparatus,  the 
horizontal  position,  lying  upon  the  back,  would,  in  the  end,  make  the 
most  perfect  unions.* 

Says  M.  Malgaigne :  "  The  prognosis,  considering  the  trivial  charac- 
ter of  this  fracture,  is  sufficiently  difficult.  For,  little  as  may  be  the 
displacement,  the  surgeon  ought  not  to  promise  a  reunion  without  de- 
formity; and  certain  successful  results,  proclaimed  from  time  to  time, 
betray,  on  the  part  of  those  who  relate  them,  the  most  extravagant 
exaggerations."* 

M.  Ndlaton  having  spoken  of  the  various  plans  which  have  been 
suggested  to  retain  this  bone  in  place,  and  of  their  inefficiency,  comes 
at  last  to  speak  of  the  handkerchief  bandage  of  M.  Mayor,  and  re- 
marks:— 

"This  apparel  is  very  simple;  but  neither  will  it  remedy  the  over- 
lapping." «*«*'»  Of  all  the  apparels  which  we  have  passed 
in  review,  there  is,  then,  not  one  which  fills  completely  the  three  in- 
dications usually  present  in  the  fracture  of  a  clavicle.  None  of  them 
oppose  the  displacement;  they  have  no  effect^  with  whatever  care 
they  may  be  applied,  but  to  maintain  immobility  in  the  limb.  We 
think,  then,  that  it  is  useless  to  fatigue  the  patient  with  an  apparatus 
annoying,  and,  perhaps,  even  painful;  a  simple  sling,  secured  upon 
the  sound  shoulder,  will  be  sufficiently  severe.  Nevertheless,  as  this 
does  not  assure  so  complete  immobility  as  the  bandage  of  M.  Mayor, 
it  is  to  this  that  we  think  the  preference  ought  to  be  given  in  all  cases 
of  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  whether  accompanied  with  displacement 
or  not,  whether  they  occupy  the  middle  or  the  external  part  of  the 

1  Heister's  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  184.    London  ed.,  1768. 

«  Treatment  of  Fractures,  by  Joseph  Amesbury,  vol.  ii.  p.  527.    London  ed.,  1831. 

*  Nouveau  Systeme  de  D^ligation  Chirurgicale,  par  Mathias  Mayor,  de  Lausanne, 
p.  3S4,  etc.  (also  Atlas,  plate  8  figure  23).    Paris  ed.,  1838. 

*  Traits  des  Fractures  et  des  Luxations,  par  J.  F.  Kalgaigne,  tome  premier,  p. 
473.     Paris  ed.,  1847. 
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clavicle.  If  the  fracture  presents  no  displacement,  we  shall  obtain  a 
cure  which  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  If  there  is  a  tendency  to 
displacement,  the  consolidation  will  be  effected  with  a  deformity  more 
or  less  marked ;  but  since  this  deformity  is  inevitable,  at  least  with 
adults,  whatever  may  be  the  apparel  which  we  employ,  it  is  evident 
that  the  apparatus  which  causes  the  least  constraint  ought  to  have  the 
preference.  We  may  remark,  farther,  that  this  union  with  deformity 
in  no  wise  impairs  the  free  exercise  of  all  the  movements  of  the  mem- 
bers."^ 

"  The  venerable  gentleman  who  stands  at  the  head  of  American 
surgery,  and  whose  manipulations  with  the  roller  approach  very 
nearly  to  the  limits  of  perfection,  informed  us,  in  1824,  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  case  of  fractured  clavicle  cured  by  any  apparatus,  with- 
out obvious  deformity.*** 

I  need  not  say  that  the  "  venerable  gentleman"  to  whom  Dr.  Coates 
refers  in  this  passage  was  the  late  Dr.  Physick,  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Gross  says  that,  according  to  his  experience,  "  fractures  of  the 
clavicle  are  seldom  cured  without  more  or  less  deformity,  whatever 
pains  may  be  taken  to  accomplish  the  object."' 

Treatment. — If  evidence  were  needed  beyond  that  which  has  been 
furnished,  of  the  difiBculty  of  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  the  treat- 
ment of  this  fracture,  it  might  be  supplied,  one  would  think,  by  a 
reference  merely  to  the  immense  number  of  contrivances  which  have 
been  at  one  time  and  another  recommended. 

A  catalogue  of  the  names  only  of  the  men  who  have,  upon  this 
single  point,  exercised  their  ingenuity,  would  be  formidable,  nor  would 
it  present  any  mean  array  of  talent  and  of  practical  skill. 

All  these  surgeons,  however,  have  admitted  the  same  indications  of 
treatment,  viz.,  that  in  order  to  a  complete  restoration  of  the  outer 
fragment,  which  alone  is  supposed  to  be  much  displaced,  we  are  to 
carry  the  shoulder  upwards,  outwards,  and  backwards.  But  as  to 
the  means  by  which  these  indications  can  be  most  easily,  if  at  all,  ac- 
complished, the  widest  differences  of  opinion  have  prevailed ;  and,  in 
the  debate,  it  may  be  seen  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  no  invention 
has  wanted  for  both  advocates  and  admirers,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
method  has  escaped  its  equivalent  of  censure. 

Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Dupuytren,  Flaubert,  Lizars,  Pelletan,  and 
others,  directed  the  patients  to  lie  upon  their  backs,  with  little  or  no 
apparatus.  S.  Cooper  and  Dorsey  also  recommend  that  the  patients 
should  be  confined  in  this  position  during  most  of  the  treatment ;  and 
from  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Lente,  it  will  be  understood  that  a 
similar  plan  is  generally  adopted  in  the  New  York  City  Hospital. 
''But  this  result  (deformity)  rarely  happens  when  the  patient  has 
strictly  followed  the  directions  of  the  surgeon,  as  to  position  especially, 

>  EWments  de  Patliologie  Chirurgicale,  par  A.  Nelaton,  tome  premier,  p.  720. 
Paris  ed.,  1844. 

<  Reynal  Coates,  Amer.  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  62,  old  series.  It  is  probable 
that  Dr.  Pliysick  here  referred  to  complete  and  oblique  fractures  of  the  middle 
third,  or  that  Dr.  Coates  has  forgotten  the  precise  language  employed  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

»  Gross,  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  155,  1850. 
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for  it  is  by  position,  more  than  by  any  other  remedial  means,  that  a 
good  result  is  to  be  eflFected. 

Nearly  the  same  method  we  find  recommended  by  Alfred  Post,  in 
1840,  then  one  of  the  surgeons  of  that  hospital ;  the  arm  being  merely 
kept  in  a  sling  and  bound  to  the  side,  with  the  patient  lying  upon  his 
back.  Dr.  Post  mentions  a  case  treated  in  this  manner,  which  termi- 
nated with  very  little  deformity  •/  and  I  have  myself  treated  many 
cases  by  this  plan,  with  more  than  average  success. 

Recently,  Dr.  Edward  Hartshorne,  of  Philadelphia,  has  published, 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  Reports,  1869,  a 
very  ingenious  argument  in  favor  of  the  supine  position,  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  special  efficacy  of  this  plan 
depends  upon  the  pressure  made  upon  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  and  to  place  the  scapula  in  the  position  most 
favorable  for  the  reduction  of  the  clavicle,  the  back  should  rest  upon 
a  broad,  firm,  and  unyielding  mattress,  and  not  upon  a  pillow  between 
the  shoulders,  which  latter  has  the  effect  rather  to  defeat  than  to  pro- 
mote the  indication  ;  the  head  should  be  slightly  raised  so  as  to  relax 
the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscles  apd  somewhat  extend  the  trapezius; 
the  arm  and  forearm  of  the  injured  side  should  be  flexed,  resting  across 
the  chesty  with  the  hand  reaching  over  the  sound  shoulder,  as  recom- 
mended by  Velpeau  in  the  use  of  his  dextrine  apparatus,  or  it  should 
be  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  body,  as  recommended  by  Dupuytren. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  absolute  immobility  required 
by  the  posture  treatment  must  always  limit  its  application,  and  render 
its  general  employment  impossible.  Dr.  J.  A.  Packard,  of  Phila- 
delphia, regards  the  scapula,  also,  as  the  bone  upon  which  the  resto- 
ration of  the  clavicle  chiefly  depends ; 
and  he  finds  in  the  serratus  magnus  Fig.  45. 

the  especial  obstacle  to  this  restora- 
tion.' 

Dr.  Eve,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Dr. 
Eastman,  of  Broome  County,  N.  Y., 
have  also  employed  this  method  suc- 
cessfully ;*  while  Malgaigne  declares  it 
to  be  the  most  reliable  means  of  obtain- 
ing an  exact  union. 

Albucasis,  Lanfranc,  Guy  de  Chau- 
liac,  Petit,  Parr,  Syme,  Skey,  Brun- 
ninghausen,  Parker,  and  very  many 
others,  especially  among  the  English, 
have  preferred,  in  order  to  carry  the 
shoulders  back,  a  figure-of-8;  while 
Desault,  Colles,  South,  and  Samuel 
Cooper  have  represented  this  bandage 
as  useless,  annoying,  and  mischievous. 


FIgnre'Of-S. 


»  N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Med.,  vol.  ii.  p.  226. 

«  Packard,  New  York  Journ.  of  Med.,  1867. 

•  Boat.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  vol.  Ivi.  p.  468. 
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Heister,  Chelius,  Miller,  BreflSeld,  Keckerly,^  Coleman,*  Hunton,* 
prefer,  for  this  purpose,  some  form  of  back-splint,  extending  from 
acromion  to  acromion,  against  which  the  shoulders  may  be  properly 
secured.  Parker  says  that  splints  of  this  kind,  with  a  figure-of-8 
bandage,  are  *'  better  than  all  the  apparatus  ever  invented,"  while  Mr. 
South  gives  his  testimony  in  relation  to  all  dressings  of  this  sort  as 
follows :  "  I  do  not  like  any  of  the  apparatus  in  which  the  shoulders 
are  drawn  back  by  bandages^  as  these  invariably  annoy  the  patient, 
often  cause  excoriation,  and  are  never  kept  long  in  place,  the  person 
continually  wriggling  them  oflf  to  relieve  himself  of  the  pressure." 

Fox,*  Brown,*  Desault,  and  others  bring  the  elbow  a  little  forwards, 
and  then  lift  the  shoulder  upwards  and  backwards.  Wattman  and 
Lonsdale  carry  the  elbow  still  farther  forwards,  so  as  to  lay  the  hand 
across  the  opposite  shoulder;  while  Guillou  carries  the  hand  and  fore- 
arm behind  the  patient^  and  then  proceeds  to  lift  the  shoulder  to  its 
place. 

Thus  Desault,  Fox,  and  Wattman  accomplish  the  indication  to  carry 
the  shoulder  back,  by  lifting  the  humerus  while  the  elbow  is  in  froid 
of  the  body,  and  Guillou  accomplishes  the  same  indication  by  lifting 
the  humerus  when  the  elbow  is  a  little  behind  the  body.  Chelius  also 
says :  "  The  elbow,  as  far  as  possible,  is  to  be  laid  backwards  on  the 
body." 

Sargent,  who  believes  that  with  Fox's  apparatus  "  the  occurrence  of 
deformity  is  the  exception,"  and  not  the  rule,  and  prefers  it  to  all 
others,  has  treated  three  cases  by  Guillen's  method,  and  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  its  operation.  HoUingsworth,  of  Philadelphia,  has  also 
treated  one  case  successfully  by  Guillou's  method,  and  adds  his  testi- 
mony in  its  favor. 

But  how  shall  we  explain  these  equal  results  from  opposite  modes 
of  treatment  ?  Is  the  indication  to  carry,  the  shoulders  back,  which 
Fox  sought  to  accomplish  by  pressing  the  elbow  upwards  and  back- 
wards, as  easily  attained  by  pressing  the  elbow  upwards  and  forwards? 
Or  are  we  not  compelled  to  infer  that  there  has  been  spme  mistake  as 
to  the  precise  amount  of  good  accomplished  by  the  apparatus  in 
either  case  ?  Moreover,  Coates,*  Keal,  and  others  instruct  us  that  the 
only  safe  and  proper  position  for  the  humerus  is  in  a  line  with  the 
side  of  the  body,  and  that  it  must  neither  be  carried  forwards  nor 
backwards. 

Paulus  jEgineta,  Boyer,  Desault,  Pecceti,  Listen,  Fergusson,  Samuel 
Cooper,  Erichsen,   Miller,  Skey,  Levis,   Dorsey,'  Gibson,*  Fox,   H. 

*  Keckerly,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  8cl.,  voL  xv.  p.  115 ;  also,  my  Report  on  De- 
formities after  Fractures,  in  Trans,  of  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  vol.  viii.  p.  440. 

«  Coleman,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  second  series,  vol.  ill.  p.  274,  from  New 
Jersey  Med.  Rep. 

*  Hunton,  ibid.;  also,  New  Jersey  Med.  Rep.,  vol.  v.  p.  146. 

*  Fox,  Liston's  Practical  Surgery,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  47. 

*  Brown,  Sargent's  Minor  Surgery,  p.  132. 

®  Coates,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  62. 
'  Dorsey,  Elements  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  1B3. 

*  Gibson,  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  271.  , 
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H.  Smith,^  Norris,'  Sargent,  Eastman,'  recommend  an  axillary  pad ; 
while  Bicherand,  Velpeau,  Dupuytren,  Benjamin  Bell,  Syme,  deny  its 
utility,  or  affirm  hs  danger.  Dr.  Parker  has  seen  one  patient  in  whom 
paralysis  of  the  arm  resulted  from  the  pressure  upon  the  brachial 
nenres,  in  the  attempt  "  to  pry  the  shoulder  out ;"  and  I  have  myself 
recorded  another. 

Cabot,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  has  recommended  a  mould  of  gutta 
percha  laid  over  the  front  and  top  of  the  chest.* 

i)esault's  plan,  which  took  its  origin,  as  Yelpeau  thinks,  in  the 
spica  of  Glaucius,  under  various  modifications,  is  recommended  by 
Delpech,  Cruveilhier,  Lasere,  Flamant,  Samuel  Cooper,  Fergusson, 
ListoD,  Cutler,  Physick,  Dorsey,  Coates,  and  Gibson ;  while  by  Vel- 
peau, Syme,  CoUes,  Chelius,  Samuel  Cooper,  and  Parker  it  is  regarded 
as  inefficient  and  troublesome.  Says  Mr.  Cooper:  "In  this  country, 
many  surgeons  prefer  Desault's  bandages;  but  I  do  not  regard  them 
as  meeting  the  indications,  and  consider  them  worse  than  useless." 

The  dextrine  bandages,  or  apparatm  immobile,  of  Blandin,  Velpeau, 
and  others,  constitute  only  another  form  of  the  bandage  dressing  of 
Besault.  In  this  connection  it  ought  to  be  noticed  that  Velpeau  does 
not  regard  the  employment  of  this  apparatus,  or  of  any  other  demand- 
ing great  restraint,  as  imperative.  In  his  great  work  on  anatomy, 
rderring  to  the  fact  that  when  the  bone  is  broken  and  overlapped, 
the  patient  is  still  able,  in  many  cases,  to  move  the  arm  freely,  he 
remarks :  "  Do  not  these  cases  give  support  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  admit  that  fractures  of  the  clavicle  do  not  actually  require  any 
other  apparatus  than  the  simple  supporting  bandage  ?^  "  It  is  neces- 
sary to  observe,"  he  adds,  "  that  by  thus  acting  we  do  not  prevent  an 
overlapping,"*  etc. 

More  recently,  Dr.  E.  M.  Moore,  of  Eochester,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  in  1871,  has  called  atten- 
tion to  what  he  terms  the  "  Figure-of-8  from  the  elbow,"  by  which  he 
proposes  to  render  tense  the  clavicular  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  major, 
and  at  the  same  time  draw  the  scapula  backwards  towards  the  spine. 
He  is  thus  able,  he  affirms,  to  overcome  the  action  of  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoid,  which  lifts  the  sternal  fragment ;  and  to  carry  the  acromial 
fragment  outwards  and  upwards. 

These  ends  are  accomplished  by  placing  the  arm  in  the  following 
position.  The  end  of  the  middle  finger  resting  upon  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  while  the  elbow  is  pressed  against  the  side  of  the  body. 
In  order  to  maintain  it  in  this  position,  we  may  employ  a  single 
band,  two  and  a  half  yards  long  by  eight  inches  wide — in  the  ac- 
companying wood-cut  a  shawl  is  substituted — the  centre  of  which, 
cravated,  eight  or  ten  inches  wide,  is  laid  against  the  point  of 
the  elbow  and  folded  around  the  arm ;  the  extremity  which  appears 

»  H.  H.  Smith,  Practice  of  Surgery,  p.  354. 
«  Norris,  Listen's  Practical  Surg.,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  46. 

>  Eastman,  Apparatus  for  Fractured  Clavicle,  by  Paul  Eastman,  Aurora,  111.; 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonm.,  vol.  xxiii.'  p.  179. 
«  Cabpt,  Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  vol.  lit.  p.  232. 
*  Velpeau,  Anatomy,  Amer.  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  242. 
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F>g-  46.  in  front  is  now  carried  up. 

wards  over  the  front  of  the 
corresponding      shoulder, 
obliquely  downward  across 
the  back  to  the  opposite 
axilla,    and    through    the 
axilla  to  the  front.    The 
other  extremity  emerging 
behind,  between  the  elbow 
and  the  body,  is  carried 
obliquely  upward   to  the 
sound   shoulder,   and   for- 
ward over  this  shoulder,  to 
be  tied  to  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  shawl  com- 
ing from  the  axilla.    The 
forearm  is  then  flexed  at 
an  acute  angle,  and  sus- 
pended by  a  narrow  sling 
passing  under  the  wrist 
Dr.  Lewis  A.  Sayre,  of  this  city,  has  for  some  time  employed  an 
apparatus  for  dressing  broken  clavicles,  by  which  he  proposes,  also, 
to  render  tense  the  clavicular  attachments  of  the  pectoralis  major, 
and  thus  secure  more  eflFectually  the  depression  of  the  sternal  frag- 
ment,  while  at    the    same    time    the 
shoulder  is  lifted  and  carried  back. 

Two  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  are 
prepared,  each  about  three  and  a  half 
inches  wide,  for  an  adult;  one  long 
enough  to  encircle,  first  the  arm,  and 
then  the  body  completely;  the  other 
of  sufficient  length  to  reach  from  the 
sound  shoulder,  over  the  point  of  the 
elbow  of  the  broken  limb,  and  across 
the  back  obliquely  to  the  point  of 
starting.  Maw's  moleskin  plaster,  or 
some  plaster  equally  strong,  is  to  be 
preferred. 

The  first  strip  is  looped  around  the 
arm  just  below  the  axillary  margin  and 
pinned,  or  stitched,  with  the  loop  suffi- 
ciently open  to.  avoid    strangulation. 
The  arm  is  then  drawn  downward  and 
backward  until  the  clavicular  portion 
of  the  pectoralis  major  is   put  suffi- 
ciently on  the  stretch  to  overcome  the 
thus  draw  the  sternal   fragment  of  the 
The  strip  of  plaster  is  then  carried  com- 
pletely around  the  body,  and  pinned  or  stitched  to  itself  on  the  back. 


.Fig.  47. 


sterno-cleido-mastoid,  and 
clavicle  down  to  its  place. 
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The  second  strip  is  then  applied,  commencing  on  the  front  of  the 
shoulder  of  the  sound  side,  thence  it  is  carried  over  the  top  of  the 
shoulder,  diagonally  across  the  back,  under  the  elbow,  diagonally 
across  the  front  of  the  chest  to  the  point  of  starting,  where  it  is 
secured  by  pins  or  thread.  A  longitudinal  slit  is  made  in  the  plaster, 
to  receive  the  point  of  the  elbow. 


Fig.  48. 


Fig.  49. 


Before  laying  the  plaster  across  the  elbow,  an  assistant  must  press 
the  elbow  well  forward  and  inward,  and  it  must  be  held  firmly  in 
this  position  until  the  dressing  is  completed.  It  will  be  now  seen 
that  the  arm  has  been  converted  into  a  lever,  whose  fulcrum  is  the 
loop  of  adhesive  plaster  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  axilla ;  and  upon 
this  it  is  believed  that  in  a  great  measure  the  efficiency  of  the  appa- 
ratus depends.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  if  the  plaster 
becomes  loosened,  it  should  be  promptly  readjusted. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  broken  clavicles  treated  by  this  method, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  affirm  its  general  efficacy ;  but  I  cannot  say 
that  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  overlapping  has  resulted  is 
less  than  by  the  method  which  I  have  myself  generally  adopted,  and 
which  will  be  described  hereafter.  Under  both  plans  I  have  seen 
some  very  satisfactory  and  some  very  unsatisfactory  results;  and  if 
for  any  reason  I  found  it  inconvenient  to  adopt  my  own  plan,  I  should 
resort  to  Dr.  Sayre's  in  preference  to  any  other. 

The  sling,  in  some  of  its  forms,  is  employed  by  Richerand,  Hu- 
berthal,  CoUes,  Miller,  Fox,  Stephen  Smith,'  H.  H.  Smith,  Bartlett,^ 

'  Stephen  Smith,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  vol.  ii.  8d  serieB,  p.  884  (May,  1857). 
a  Bartlett,  my  "Report  on  Defor.,"  etc.,  Appendix  ;  also,  Boat.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Joum.,  vol.  li.  p.  404. 
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Levis,'  Dugas,*  Benjamin  Bell,  Bransbj  Cooper,  Earle,  Chapman, 
Keal,  and  by  a  large  majority  of  the  English  surgeons. 

No  apparatus,  perhaps,  has  been  so  generally  employed,  among 
American  surgeons,  as  that  form  of  the  sling  introduced  by  Dr. 

George  Fox  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital in  1828. 

Sargent  says  of  it :  "  Fractures  of  the 
clavicles,  treated  by  this  apparatus,  are 
daily  dismissed  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  and  by  surgeons  in  private 
practice,  cured  without  perceptible  de- 
formity." 

Norris,  in  a  note  to  ListorCa  Practical 
Surgery,  affirms  that  "  the  chief  indica- 
tions in  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the 
clavicle  are  perfectly  fulfilled  by  the 
use  of  this  apparatus." 

H.  H.  Smith,  in  his  Minor  Surgery, 
declares  that  Fox's  apparatus  accom- 
plishes "perfect  cures"  in  very  many 
cases,  and  that  it  is  "  a  very  rare  thing 
for  a  simple  case  to  go  out  of  the  bouse 
(Pennsylvania  Hospital)  with  any  other 
deformity  save  that  which  time  cures, 
viz.,  the  deposition  of  the  provisional 
callus."  He  has  also  repeated  substan- 
tially the  same  opinion  in  his  larger 
work,  entitled  Practice  of  Surgery, 

Such  testimony  in  favor  of  any 
dressing  demands  respectful  attention ; 
and  I  shall  not  be  regarded  as  detract- 
ing from  the  respect  due  to  these  authorities,  when  I  express  my 
belief  that  it  is  in  deference  to  the  distinguished  reputation  of  the 
surgeons  who  have  during  the  last  thirty  years  had  charge  of  the 
services  in  that  hospital,  and  who  have  been  so  loud  in  its  praise, 
that  the  use  of  this  apparatus  has,  with  us,  become  so  general.  I 
believe,  also,  that,  in  some  measure,  this  general  preference  is  due 
fairly  to  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  dressing.  But  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  express  a  doubt  whether  it  has  made  deformities  of  the 
clavicle  "  the  exception,  instead  of  the  rule,"  with  us.  I  have  used 
this  dressing  oftener  than  any  other  form,  and  yet  my  success  has  by 
no  means  been  so  flattering  as  has  been  the  success  of  these  gentle- 
men. I  have  seen  others  employ  it,  also,  and  with  pretty  much  ihe 
same  result.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that,  in  Great  Britain,^y 
far  the  greater  majority  of  surgeons  employ  an  apparatus  essentially 
the  same.  I  have  seen  it  in  many  of  the  hospitals,  and  Mr.  Bicker- 
steth,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Liverpool  Infirmary,  informed  me, 


an 


^N^.vw■^>^ 


E.    6AtTLBTT*8    APPAEATUB.— "PoF 

axillary  pad,  roll  a  strip  of  woollen 
llHDnel,  fonr  or  Are  inches  wide,  around 
the  axillary  strap,  to  the  size  required. 
The  apparatus  may  he  used  for  either 
side  by  chaoging  the  attachment  of  the 
sliag.*'    {BartUtt.) 


t  Levis,  H.  H.  Smith's  Practice  of  Surg.,  p.  365. 
18m),  p.  428. 
«  Dugas,  Report  on  Surgery. 


Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  April, 
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in  1844,  that  it  bad  been  in  use  with  Fig.  51. 

them  as  long  as  thirty  years.  All  that 
has  justly  been  said  against  the  English 
mode  of  dressing  by  slings,  is  equally 
true  of  this;  and  whatever  has  been 
affirmed  of  the  danger  of  using  an  axil- 
lary pad  applies  as  much  to  this  as  to 
any  other  mode  of  using  the  same. 

I  believe,  however,  that  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  the  axillary  pad  em- 
ployed is  not  so  large,  and  especially 
not  so  thick,  as  that  recommended  by 
Desault,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  plainly 
an  improvement ;  but  then,  in  the  same 
proportion  that  it  is  made  less  thick,  it 
is  less  powerful  to  accomplish  the  indi- 
cation in  question ;  and  if  it  merely  fills 
the  axillary  space,  then  it  is  no  longer 
a  fulcrum  upon  which  the  arm  is  to 
operate  as  a  lever. 

Regarding,  then,  the  importance  of 
this  question  to  the  interests  of  surgery, 
and  observing  the  wide  differences  of 
opinion  which  are  entertained  here  and 
elsewhere  as  to  the  real  value  of  this 
dressing,  is  it  asking  too  much  of  these 
gentlemen  that  they  will  present  us 
some  more  precise  statistical  testimony  ? 
It  will  be  observed  that  its  advocates 
have  claimed  for  it  what  is  not  to-day, 
at  leasts  claimed  for  any  other  apparatus,  viz.,  that  it  is  capable  of  ful- 
filling "  perfectly"  all  the  indications  of  treatment.  By  which  it  must 
be  intended  to  say,  that,  in  addition  to  both  of  the  other  indications, 
that  also  which  has  always  heretofore  been  found  so  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  the  carrying  out  of  the  shoulder,  is  in  a  majority  of  cases 
perfectly  accomplished — the  clavicles  are  not  shortened. 

If  it  is  intended,  however,  to  say  that  a  shortening  is  not  generally 
prevented,  but  only  that  no  unseemly  projection  of  the  fractured  ends 
will  be  found  to  result,  I  reply,  that  then  it  does  not  answer  all  the 
indications ;  and  I  beg,  further,  to  say  that  my  experience  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  absence  or  presence  of  such  a  projection,  after 
union,  is  due  much  to  the  circumstances  of  the  fracture,  as  to  whether 
it  is  more  or  less  oblique,  and  still  more  especially  to  the  degree  ot 
roundness  or  emaciation  of  the  patient,  rather  than  to  any  form,  or 
part,  or  condition  of  the  apparatus.  It  will  be  found  more  distinct 
in  oblique  fractures  than  in  transverse,  and  much  more  marked  in  thin 
persons  than  in  plump  or  fat  persons,  and  more  so  in  muscular  than 
in  non-muscular.  In  short,  I  affirm  that  such  a  projection  has  oc- 
curred as  often  under  my  observation,  when  this  dressing  has  been 
used,  as  it  has  when  other  forms  have  been  employed. 


George  Fox's  Apparatnt  "eoBsisUof  ft 
flrmly  ttnffed  pud  of  wedge  shape,  and 
about  half  aa  long  aa  the  hnmerns,  hay- 
ing a  band  attached  to  each  extremity  o 
Its  upper  or  thickest  margin ;  a  sling  to 
suspend  the  elbow  and  forearm,  made  of 
strong  muslin,  with  a  cord  atuehed  to 
the  humeral  extremity,  and  another  to 
each  end  of  the  earpal  portion ;  and  a 
ring  made  of  muslin  stuffed  with  eotton 
to  encircle  the  sound  shoulder,  and 
serre  as  means  of  acting  upon  and  re- 
eeiring  the  sling."    (Sarffent.) 
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Finally,  while  I  deprecate  incautious  assumptions  in  regard  to  the 
capabilities  of  any  form  of  dressing  for  broken  collar-bones,  a  dispo- 
sition to  which  is  manifested  by  more  than  one  advocate  of  special 
plans,  I  am  ready  to  bear  my  humble  testimony  in  favor  of  that  one 
of  whose  claims  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  speak  so  freely,  and  which 
is  usually  know^n  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Fox's  apparatus, 
consisting  essentially  of  a  sling,  axillary  pad,  and  bandages  to  secure 
the  arm  to  the  chest,  and  to  which  the  stuffed  collar  is  a  convenient 
accessory,  but  which  admits  of  various  modifications,  answering  the 
same  ends.  Among  the  considerable  variety  of  dressings  which  I 
have  used,  this,  either  with  or  without  such  slight  modifications  as  I 
shall  presently  suggest,  has  seemed  to  me  most  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion, the  most  comfortable  to  the  patient,  the  least  liable  to  derange- 
ment (if  I  except  Yelpeau's  dextrine  bandage),  and  as  capable  as  any 
other  of  answering  the  several  indications  proposed. 

No  apparatus  is  better  able  to  answer  the  first  indication,  namely, 
"to  carry  the  shoulder  up,"  and  thus  to  bring  the  fragments  into  line. 
If,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  the  outer  end  of  the  inner  fragment 
is  also  carried  a  little  upwards  and  forwards,  it  may  be,  iu  some 
measure,  replaced  by  inclining  the  head  to  the  injured  side,  or  by  a 
carefully  adjusted  compress  and  bandage.  But  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  patient  will  consent  to  remain  a  long  time  in  a  position  so  un- 
natural and  constrained  ;  nor  is  it  very  easy,  as  the  experiment  will 
show,  to  maintain  a  steady  pressure  upon  this  portion  of  the  broken 
clavicle. 

The  second  indication,  "  to  carry  the  shoulder  back,"  is  certainly 
much  more  difficult  of  accomplishment  than  the  first ;  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  fully  met  by  the  sling  dressing ;  but  until  some  mode 
is  devised  less  objectionable  than  any  1  have  yet  employed,  or  than 
any  the  mechanism  of  which  I  have  seen  described,  I  see  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  trust  to  that  action  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  scapula, 
by  which,  as  Desault  first  explained,  when  the  shoulder  is  lifted  per- 
pendicularly, it  is  also  in  some  degree  carried  backwards,  and  that, 
too,  it  has  occurred  to  me  frequently  to  observe,  just  as  much  as  when 
the  upward  pressure  is  made  with  the  elbow  placed  in  front  of  the 
body. 

It  is  my  belief,  however,  from  the  evidences  now  before  us,  that  the 
third  indication,  "  to  carry  the  shoulder  out,"  still  remains  unaccom- 
plished ;  that  it  cannot  be  claimed  for  this,  or  for  any  other  apparatus 
yet  invented,  that^  in  a  certain  class  of  cases  which  I  have  sufficiently 
indicated,  constituting  a  vast  majority  of  the  whole  number,  it  is  able 
to  prevent  a  riding  of  the  fragments.  Nor,  seeing  the  difficulties  in 
the  way,  and  the  amount  of  talent  which  has  been  already  devoted  to 
their  removal,  have  I  much  confidence  that  this  end,  so  desirable,  and 
so  diligently  sought,  will  ever  be  attained.  Yet  it  is  presumptuous, 
perhaps,  to  say  what  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  a  profession  whose 
labors  never  cease,  may  not  hereafter  accomplish. 

Having  already  expressed  my  preference  for  the  sling,  I  have  only 
to  add  what  I  consider  necessary  modifications  in  the  form  of  this 
dressing  recommended  by  Dr.  Fox. 
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Fig.  62. 


Dr.  Coates,  in  the  excellent  paper  already  referred  to,*  calls  attention 
to  the  danger  of  making  too  much  pressure  upon  the  brachial  artery 
and  nerves,  when  the  axillary  pad  is  used,  and  the  arm  is,  at  the  same 
time,  carried  forwards  upon  the  body.  In  bringing  the  elbow  for- 
wards so  as  to  lay  the  forearm  across  the  body,  the  humerus  is  made 
to  rotate  inwards,  and  the  brachial  artery  and  nerves  are  brought  into 
more  direct  apposition  with  the  pad.  The  same  objection  must  hold, 
only  in  a  greater  degree,  to  M.  Guillou's  method  of  carrying  the  fore- 
arm across  the  back. 

The  humerus  ought  then  to  be  permitted  to  hang  perpendicularly 
beside  the  body,  and  thus  the  nerves  and  bloodvessels  will  be  removed 
in  a  great  measure,  yet  not  entirely,  from  pressure.  The  pad  (to  be 
employed  only  as  a  part  of  the  retentive  means,  and  not  as  a  fulcrum) 
should  be  no  thicker  than  is  necessary  to 
fill  completely  the  axillary  space  when  the 
elbow  is  made  to  press  snugly  against  the 
side  of  the  body. 

I  find  it  necessary  also  to  secure  the  arm 
to  the  body  by  two  or  three  turns  of  a 
roller,  applied  always  lightly  and  with 
great  care,  so  that  its  pressure  shall  be  in 
no  degree  painful  or  uncomfortable. 

The  stuffed  roller  is  by  no  means  an 
essential  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  I  fre- 
quently suspend  the  broken  arm  by  a  sling 
passed  in  the  ordinary  manner  about  the 
neck  and  over  the  shoulders. 

In  cases  of  partial  fracture*  accompanied 
with  a  persistent  bend  in  the  line  of  the 
axis  of  the  bone,  it  is  proper  to  make  some 
attempt,  by  moderate  pressure  directly  upon 
the  salient  fragments,  to  restore  them  to 
place  ;  but  I  confess  that  I  have  never  yet 
sacceeded  in  accomplishing  anything  in 
this  way.  Nor  is'  it  a  matter  of  much  con- 
sequence, I  imagine,  since,  as  I  have  already  explained  when  speaking 
of  partial  fractures  in  general,  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  bone  will 
eventually,  at  least  in  a  majority  of  cases,  be  completely  restored. 

The  only  treatment  which  seems  then  to  be  indicated,  and  the  only 
treatinent  which  I  have  of  late  adopted  in  these  cases,  is  to  place  the 
hand  and  forearm  of  the  child  in  a  sling,  or  I  direct  the  mother  to 
make  fast  the  sleeve  to  the  front  of  the  dress  in  such  a  way  that  the 
child  cannot  use  the  arm  until  the  union  is  consummated.  Even  this 
precaution  I  have  several  times  omitted,  with  no  injury  to  the  patient. 
For  a  more  full  consideration  of  partial  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  I 
beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter  on  "  Partial  Fractures,"  &c. 


Tho  Aathor'8  Apparatas. 
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>  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  8cl.,  vol.  xviii.  p. 
«  See  chapter  on  Incomplete  Fracture. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

FRACTURES  OP  THE  SCAPtJLA. 

Fraottjbes  of  the  scapula  may  be  divided  into  those  which  occur 
through  the  body,  the  neck,  the  acromion;  and  coracoid  processes. 

§  1.  Fbaotubes  of  the  Bodt  of  the  Scapula. 

Under  this  title  I  propose  to  consider  not  only  fractures  of  the 
"  body,"  properly  speaking,  but  also  fractures  of  the  angles  and  of  the 
spine. 

Causes, — ^It  is  usually  broken  by  the  fall  of  some  heavy  b.ody  directly 
upon  the  bone,  or  by  some  severe  crushing  accident,  by  the  kick  of  a 
horse,  by  a  fall  upon  the  back — in  short,  by  direct  causes  alone,  and  by 
such  causes  aa  operate  with  great  violence. 

Malgaigne  says  that  a  Doctor  Heylen  has  recently  published  a  case 
of  this  fracture  which  he  believes  to  have  been  the  result  of  muscular 
action,  occurring  in  a  man  forty-nine  years  old.  The  case,  however, 
is  not  stated  so  clearly  as  to  relieve  us  entirely  of  a  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accident. 

I  have  myself  recorded  six  cases  which  have  been  under  my  treat- 
ment ;  and  I  think  I  have  observed  in  the  course  of  my  hospital  prac- 
tice three  or  four  other  examples  of  fractures  of  the  body  or  spine  of 
the  scapula  not  caused  by  firearms.  There  are  two  cabinet  specimens 
of  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  scapula  below  the  spine  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Medical  College,  and  two  involving  the  spine.  Dr.  Mutter  had 
in  his  collection  a  fracture  of  the  posterior  angle,  and  Dr.  March  had 
a  specimen  of  fracture  of  the  body.  I  believe  also  that  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Gibson,  of  Richmond,  there  were  one  or 
two  specimens  of  this  fracture.  I  know  of  no  other  museum  speci- 
mens in  this  country  except  my  own  of  partial  fracture,  described  in 
the  chapter  on  Partial  Fractures.. 

RavatoD,  after  a  practice  of  fifty  years,  declared  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  fracture  of  the  scapula  except  as  it  had  been  produced  hj  fire- 
arms. Among  2358  fractures  reported  from  H8tel  Dieu  during  a 
period  of  twelve  years,  only  four  examples  of  fracture  of  the  scapula 
are  recorded ;  and  at  Middlesex  Hospital,  Lonsdale  has  noticed,  among 
1901  fractures,  only  eight  of  the  body  of  the  scapula. 

The  infrequency  of  this  fracture  is  no  doubt  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  elasticity  of  the  ribs,  to  the  mobility  of  the  scapula,  and  to  the 
softness  of  the  muscular  cushion  upon  which  it  reposes. 

Symptoms. — Since  this  bone  is  seldom  broken  except  by  great 
force  directly  applied,  the  usual  signs  of  fractures  are  likely  to  be  con- 
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cealed  by  the  speedy  occurrence  of  swelling.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
it  becomes  necessary,  generally,  that  the  examination  should  be  made 
with  great  care  before  we  can  safely  determine  upon  the  diagnosis.  I 
have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  correct  the  diagnosis  of  other  prac- 
titioners, who  believed  they  had  discovered  a  fracture  of  the  scapula. 
When,  however,  the  line  of  the  fracture  has  traversed  the  spine, 
and  any  considerable  displacement  has  occurred,  one  ought  to  recog- 
nize the  fracture  easily  by 
.  merely  carrying  the  finger  Fig.  58. 

along  the  crest.  ' 

If  the  fracture  has  oc- 
curred through  the  body, 
below  or  above  the  spine, 
or  through  either  of  the 
angles,  the  displacement 
may  not  be  so  easily  recog- 
nized. The  surgeon  ought 
then  to  trace  carefully  with 
his  finger  the  outlines  of  the 
scapula,  and  this  he  will  be 
able  to  do  more  satisfactorily 
if  he  places  the  scapula  in 
such  positions  as  elevate  its 
margins  and  render  them 
more  prominent.  In  ex- 
amining the  posterior  angle, 
the  hand  of  the  injured  limb 
may  be  placed  upon  the  op- 
posite shoulder,  the  forearm 
being  carried  across  the  front 
of  the  chest ;  but  in  search- 
ing for  a  fracture  below  the 
spine,  the  forearm  ought  to 
be  laid  across  the  back. 

Crepitus,  which  is  not 
always  present,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fragments  overlap  com- 
pletely, or  because  they  have  been  widely  separated  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles,  may  generally  be  detected  by  placing  the  palm  of  the 
hand  upon  some  portion  of  the  scapula,  so  as  to  steady  the  fragment 
upon  which  it  rests,  while  the  arm  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  in  various  other  directions,  until  their  broken  surfaces  are  brought 
into  contact. 

Some  degree  of  embarrassment  in  the  motions  of  the  shoulder  and 
arm  must  always  result  from  this  fracture ;  sometimes  this  embarrass- 
ment is  very  great,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  ever  as  diagnostic 
of  a  fracture,  since  it  may  be  produced  equally  by  a  severe  contusion ; 
and  even  when  it  is  accompanied  with  a  fracture,  it  is  due  rather  to 
the  contusion  than  to  the  fracture. 

Pathology,  Seat,  Direction,  cfcc. — Of  incomplete  fractures  of  the  sca- 
pula, I  have  already  mentioned  that  I  have  seen  one  example. 


Fntetnre  of  the  posterior  angle  of  seapala,  with  flstare. 
M atter't  collection,  specimen  C.  No.  187. 
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Malgaigne  thinks  that  he  has  seen  one  case  of  incomplete  fracture, 
which  occurred  in  a  man  who  was  injured  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  block 
of  stone,  upon  his  back ;  but  as  the  patient  recovered,  his  diagnosis 
must  remain  doubtful.    I  know  of  no  other  recorded  examples. 

Complete  fractures  occur  most  often  below  the  spine,  and  they  are 
generally  oblique  or  transverse,  sometimes  nearly  longitudinal. 

Fractures  involving  the  spine  are  noticed  occasionally,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  one  has  ever  seen  a  specimen  of  a  fracture  of  the 

spine  alone,  although  many  surgeons  have 
spoken  of  them. 

I  have  mentioned  one  example  of  a  frac- 
ture of  the  posterior  angle  as  being  in  the 
cabinet  of  Dr.  Miitter,  of  Philadelphia. 
Malgaigne  seems  to  doubt  its  existence, 
but  speaks  of  it  as  a  fracture  which  sur- 
geons have  "  imagined." 

Occasionally  the  bone  is  broken  into 
more  than  two  fragments. 

As  a  result  of  the  fracture  there  is  usually 
more  or  less  displacement;  generally,  if 
the  fracture  is  below  the  spine  and  trans- 
verse, and  especially  if  its  direction  is  ob- 
lique from  before  backwards  and  down- 
wards, the  inferior  fragment  is  displaced 
forwards,  or  forwards  and  upwards,  by  the 
action  of  the  serratus  major  anticus,  or  of 
the  teres  major,  while  the  superior  frag- 
ment is  inclined  to  fall  backwards,  and  sometimes  it  is  carried  upwards 
and  backwards,  following  the  action  of  the  rhomboideus  major. 

In  cases  of  comminuted  fracture,  and  occasionally  in  simple  frac- 
tures, the  direction  of  the  displacement  is  reversed,  or  altogether 
changed,  so  that  the  lower  fragment,  instead  of  being  in  front,  is  behind 
the  upper  fragment ;  and  instead  of  overlapping,  the  two  fragments 
are  more  or  less  drawn  asunder.  These  are  deviations  which  are  not 
easily  explained,  but  which  depend,  perhaps,  rather  upon  the  direction 
of  the  blow  than  upon  the  action  of  the  muscles. 

In  a  few  cases  there  is  no  displacement  in  any  direction,  although 
the  crepitus  with  mobility  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  existence  of  a 
fracture. 

Prognosis, — If  displacement  actually  has  taken  place,  it  will  be  found 
very  diifficult,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  consider  the  treatment, 
to  hold  the  fragments  in  apposition  until  a  cure  is  completed;  so  that 
they  are  pretty  certain  to  unite  with  a  degree  of  overlapping,  or  other 
irregulanty. 

Lonsdale,  Lizars,  Chelius,  N^laton,  Gibson,  Malgaigne,  and  others 
have  spoken  of  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  generallv  of  keeping 
these  fragments  in  place.  N^laton  and  Malgaigne,  indeed,  confess  that 
they  have  never  succeeded ;  Gibson  declares  that  it  is  scarcely  possible; 
while  Chelius  affirms  that  if  the  fracture  is  near  the  angle,  the  cure  is 
always  eflFected  with  some  deformity. 


Fractores  of  the  body,  and  acromion 
proceM  of  tb«  tcapnla. 
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Bat  then  it  is  not  probable  that  the  patient  will  ever  suffer  any 
serious  inconvenience  from  this  irregular  union  of  the  fragments,  since 
the  perfection  of  its  function  depends  less  upon  any  given  form  or  size 
than  in  the  case  of  almost  any  other  large  bone;  and  if,  as  has  been 
observed  by  Lonsdale,  the  free  use  of  the  arm  is  not  recovered  for  some 
time,  or  if,  as  has  been  noticed  by  B.  BelJ,  a  permanent  stiffness  results, 
these  should  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  injury  which  those  muscles 
have  suffered  which  envelop  the  scapula,  or  to  some  injury  of  the 
ligaments  and  muscles  which  surround  the  shoulder-joint. 

In  some  few  examples  upon  record,  the  bone  has  been  so  commi- 
nuted, and  the  soft  parts  adjacent  so  much  injured,  that  suppuration 
and  necrosis  have  ensued.  And  in  one  case  of  gunshot  fracture,  of 
the  scapula,  attended  with  much  comminution;  and  resulting  in  ne- 
crosis, 1  have  had  occasion  to  remove  the  entire  scapula. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  this  fracture,  the  first  object  with  all 
surgeons  has  been  to  restore  the  fragments  to  place,  and  this  they  have 
chiefly  sought  to  accomplish  by  position ;  after  which  they  have  en- 
deavored to  immobilize  the  fragments  by  bandages,  &c. 

In  seeking  to  accomplish  the  first  indication,  they  have  placed  the 
shoulder  and  arm  in  a  great  variety  of  postures.  Nearly  all  seem  to 
have  regarded  it  as  of  some  importance  that  the  shoulder  should  be 
elevated,  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles  attached  to  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  scapula,  and  thus  permit  the  upper  fragment  to  fall  down- 
wards and  forwards. 

If  we  confine  our  remarks  first  to  fractures  through  the  body,  and 
do  not  include  fractures  of  the  inferior  angle,  this  indication  is  the 
only  one  which  N^laton  and  Mayor  have  sought  to  accomplish,  and 
for  this  purpose  they  employ  a  simple  sling;  while  Anoiesbury,  Liston, 
Lonsdale,  S.  Cooper,  South,  Skey,  Miller,  Pirrie,  have  added  to  the 
sliug  a  bandage  or  roller,  which  is  made  to  inclose  snugly  the  body 
and  arm. 

Erichsen  uses  the  body  bandage  alone,  as  in  fractures  of  the  ribs, 
while  B.  Cooper,  Lizars,  and  Tavernier  employ  a  bandage  which  in- 
closes not  only  the  body,  but  also  the  arm  ;  neither  of  these  last-men- 
tioned surgeons  recommends  a  sling,  or  any  other  means  to  elevate 
the  arm. 

Johannes  de  Gorter  advises  that  a  sling  shall  be  used,  but  that  the 
elbow  shall  be  lifted  away  from  the  side  of  the  body,  so  as  to  relax 
the  deltoid.  Chelius  and  Desault  recommend  the  same  position,  but 
with  the  addition  of  an  axillary  pad,  whose  apex  shall  be  directed 
upwards,  secured  in  place  with  appropriate  bandages. 

Pierre  d'Argelata  used  also  an  axillary  pad,  but  instead  of  a  wedge 
he  recommended  a  simple  roll ;  and  instead  of  lifting  the  elbow  away 
from  the  body,  he  directed  that  the  elbow  should  be  secured  against 
the  side,  making  use  of  the  axillary  roll  as  a  fulcrum. 

Petit  and  Heister  advised  that  the  elbow  and  forearm  should  be  car- 
ried forwards  upon  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  secured  in  this  position. 
In  the  treatment  of  no  other  fracture  perhaps  have  surgeons  differed 
more  widely  as  to  the  indications  than  in  this,  since,  as  we  have  seen, 
some  recommend  the  elbow  to  be  carried  from  the  body,  and  some 
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that  it  shall  be  made  to  approach  the  body ;  one  directs  that  the  elbow 
shall  fall  perpendicularly  beside  the  chest,  a  second  prefers  that  it  shall 
be  carriea  a  little  back,  and  a  third  that  it  shall  be  brought  well  for- 
wards. In  one  thing  alone  have  they  nearly  all  agreed,  namely,  that 
the  elbow  shall  be  lifted ;  and  generally  also  it  has  been  recommended 
that  the  arm,  forearm,  and  body  shall  be  confined  by  sufficient  band- 
ages to  insure  quietude.  It  might  be  proper  to  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  sling  and  bandage  constitute  all  of  the  apparatus  which  is 
necessary  or  useful ;  and  that  it  is  relatively  unimportant  whether  the 
elbow  is  near  or  remote  from  the  body,  or  whether  it  is  in  front  of,  or 
behind,  or  beside  the  chest. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  ourselves  arrived; 
yet  if,  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  elbow,  a  choice  were  to  be 
expressed,  we  would  give  the  preference  to  that  in  which  the  arm  is 
laid  vertically  beside  the  body,  or,  perhaps,  with  the  elbow  a  little 
inclined  backwards,  so  as  to  relax  as  completely  as  possible  the  teres 
major. 

It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  no  single  position  will  be  found 
of  universal  application ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  more  safe  to  advise 
the  surgeon  in  any  given  case  first  to  reduce  the  fragments  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  by  manipulation,  and  then  to  place  the  arm  in  such 
a  position  as,  upon  careful  experiment  in  this  particular  instance,  he 
shall  find  enables  him  to  best  retain  them  in  place. 

If,  however,  the  fracture  is  such  as  to  have  separated  the  inferior 
angle  from  the  body,  it  will  be  well  to  follow  the  advice  of  Boyer  and 
of  others,  and  to  place  a  compress  in  front  of  the  inferior  angle,  to 
resist  the  greater  tendency  to  displacement  in  this  direction.  This 
compress  will  more  effectaally  accomplish  this  indication  if  the  roller 
with  which  it  is  secured  to  the  body,  and  with  which  we  seek  to  im- 
mobilize the  scapula  and  chest,  is  turned  from  before  backwards,  or 
in  a  direction  of  antagonism  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  pro- 
duce the  displacement. 

Desault,  with  Chelius  and  Bransby  Cooper,  has  recommended  also, 
in  the  case  of  a  fracture  through  the  angle,  that  the  forearm  should 
be  acutely  flexed  upon  the  arm,  and  that  the  hand  should  be  placed  in 
front  of  the  chest,  upon  the  sound  shoulder,  a  position  which  is  always 
irksome,  and  sometimes  insupportable,  and  which  does  not  offer  in 
any  case  sufficient  advantages  to  render  it  worthy  of  a  trial. 

§  2.  Fractures  of  the  Neck  of  the  Scapula. 

If  by  the  "  neck"  of  the  scapula,  surgeons  mean  that  slightly  con- 
stricted portion  of  this  bone  which  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  glenoid 
cavity — and  it  is  to  this  portion,  we  believe,  that  anatomists  have 
generally  applied  the  terra  "  neck" — then  its  fracture  is  certainly  very 
rare.  Indeed,  the  existence  of  this  fracture,  uncomplicated  with  u 
comminuted  fracture  of  the  glenoid  cavity^  is  denied  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  South,  Erichsen,  and  others.  Mr.  South  says  there  is  no  such 
specimen  in  any  of  the  museums  in  London ;  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  one  in  any  of  the  American  cabinets.    Dr.  Mott  has  said  to  me 
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that  he  had  never  seen  a  specimen,  and  that  in  the  natural  condition 
of  the  bone  he  regards  its  occurrence  as  impossible.  Such,  I  confess, 
also  is  ray  own  conviction. 

If,  however,  it  is  intended,  in  speaking  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of 
the  scapula,  to  refer,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  done,  only  to  fractures 
extending  through  the  semilunar  notch  behind  the  root  of  the  cora- 
coid  process,  then  its  existence  is  certain ;  yet  the  fracture  is  hot  com- 
mon. Duvemey  has  reported  one  example,  the  existence  of  which  he 
established  by  a  dissection.  The  coracoid  process  was  broken  at  the 
same  time,  but  the  fracture  through  what  was  called  the  neck,  was 
distinct  from  this ;  and  Sir  Astley  has  recorded  three  examples  in 


Fig.  55. 


Pig.  56. 


CoHUBinated  fnetnre  of  the  gl«Aold 

CftTltj. 


Fraetara  of  the  neck  of  the  veapala ;  Moording  to 
Sir  Astlej  Cooper. 


which  the  diagnosis  was  very  clearly  made  out,  yet  not  actually  proven 
by  an  autopsy. 

Symptoms, — Sir  Astley  justly  remarks  that "  the  degree  of  deformity 
produced  by  this  accident  depends  upon  the  extent  of  laceration  of  a 
ligament  which  passes  from  the  under  part  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula 
to  the  glenoid  cavity.  If  this  be  torn"  (and  to  this  we  ought  to  add 
the  ligaments  passing  from  the  coracoid  process  to  the  clavicle  and 
acromion  process),  "  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the  head  of  the  os  humeri 
fall  deeply  into  the  axilla,  but  the  displacement  is  much  less  if  this 
remains  whole." 

The  usual  signs  are,  a  depression  under  the  acromion  process,  the 
same  as  in  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  downwards,  but  not 
80  deep ;  the  head  of  the  humerus  felt,  perhaps,  in  the  axilla ;  crepitus, 
and  the  immediate  recurrence  of  the  displacement  whenever,  after  the 
reduction  has  been  fairly  accomplished,  the  arm  is  left  unsupported. 
The  crepitus  is  best  discovered  by  resting  one  hand  upon  the  top  of 
the  shoulder  in  such  a  manner  as  that  a  finger  shall  touch  the  point 
of  the  process,  while  the  arm  is  rotated  and  moved  up  and  down  by 
the  opposite  hand.    It  may  also  be  easily  ascertained  that  the  cora- 
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coid  process  moves  with  the  humerus  instead  of  the  scapula.  Occa- 
sionally, the  accident  is  accompanied  with  paralysis  of  the  arm,  from 
pressure  upon  the  axillary  nerves,  and  a  rupture  of  the  axillary  artery 
is  also  mentioned  by  Dugas.^ 

Treatment. — The  indications  of  treatment  are  three,  namely,  to  carry 
the  head  of  the  humerus,  with  the  glenoid  cavity,  &c.,  up,  to  carry  it 
out,  and  to  confine  the  body  of  the  scapula.  The  first  is  accomplished 
by  a  sling,  the  second  by  a  pad  in  the  axilla^  and  the  third  by  a  broad 
roller  carried  repeatedly  around  the  arm  and  chest  and  across  the 
shoulder. 

§  3.  Fractures  of  the  Acromion  Process. 

Examples  of  fracture  of  the  acromion  process  have  been  reported 
by  Duverney,  Bichat,  Avrard,  A.  Cooper,  Desault,  Sanson,  N^laton, 
Malgaigne,  West,*  Brainard,'  Stephen  Smith,*  and  others.  I  have 
myself  reported  three  examples ;'  and  one  more  example  has  come 
under  my  notice  since  the  date  of  that  report. 

In  the  case  seen  by  Cooper  it  entered  the  articulation  of  the  clavicle, 
and  produced  at  the  same  moment  a  dislocation.  Malgaigne  says  it 
occurs  generally  farther  up,  and  posterior  to  the  attachments  of  the 
clavicle,  "near  the  junction  of  the  diaphysis  with  the  epiphysis,"  and 
that  the  fracture,  is  in  most  cases  transverse  and  vertical ;  but  N^laton 
saw  a  case  in  which  the  fracture  was  oblique.  In  the  case  reported 
by  C.  West,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  the  fracture  was  through  the  base 
of  the  process.  In  two  of  the  examples  seen  by  me  the  fracture  was 
in  front  of  the  clavicle ;  in  the  third,  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a  barrel 
of  flour  upon  the  shoulder,  the  fracture  occurred  at  the  acromio-clavi- 
cular  articulation,  and  was  accompanied  with  an  upward  dislocation 
of  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle ;  and  in  the  fourth  the  fracture  occurred 
at  the  same  point,  but  there  was  neither  displacement  of  the  clavicle 
or  of  the  process,  the  fracture  being  only  recognized  by  the  crepitus 
and  motion. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe,  I  think,  that  a  true  fracture  of  the 
acromion  process  is  much  more  rare  than  surgeons  have  supposed, 
and  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  cases  reported  there  was 
merely  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis;  the  bony  union  having  never 
been  completed.  If  such  fractures  or  separations  occurred  only  in 
children,  very  little  doubt  might  remain  as  to  the  general  character 
of  the  accident;  but  the  specimens  which  I  have  found  in  the  mu- 
seums, and  the  cases  reported  in  the  books,  have  been  mostly  from 
adults.  It  is  more  difficult,  therefore,  to  suppose  these  to  be  examples 
of  separation  of  epiphyses,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  a 
majority  of  instances  such  has  been  the  fact.  It  is  very  probable, 
also,  that  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  specimens  found  in  the  museums, 
called  fractures,  the  histories  of  which  are  unknown,  they  were  united 

•  Remarks  on  Frac.  of  Scapula,  by  L.  A.  Dugas,  Geor^a.  Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sci., 
Jan.  1858. 
«  West,  Penin.  Joum.  of  Med.,  vol.  v.  p.  254. 
'  Brainard,  Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  501. 
<  8.  Smith.    Hamilton,  Report  on  Deform.,  op.  cit. 
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originally  by  cartilage,  and  that  in  the  process  of  boiling,  or  of  mace- 
ration, the  disjunction  has  been  completed.  The  narrow  crest  of 
elevated  bone  which  frequently  surrounds  the  process  at  the  point  of 
separation,  and  which  Malgaigne  may  have  mistaken  for  callus,  is 
foand  upon  very  many  ezamphis  of  undoubted  epiphyseal  separations 
which  I  have  examined ;  and  this  circumstance,  no  doubt,  has  tended 
to  strengthen  the  suspicion  that  these  were  cases  of  fracture. 

This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  remark  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  that  a 
fracture  of  this  process  is  an  accident  "  of  rare  occurrence."  "  I  have 
dissected,"  he  aadsf,  "a  number  of  examples  of  apparent  fracture  of 
the  end  of  this  process;  but  in  such  instances  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
movable  portion  had  ever  been  fixed  to  the  rest  of  the  bone."  Dr. 
Jackson  says  there  are  four  specimens  in  the  museum  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  College,  and  in  the  museum  of  the  Boston  Society 
for  Medical  Improvement,  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  frac- 
tures, bat  which  only  illustrate  to  how  late  a  period  the  bony  union 
is  sometimes  delayed.  In  one  specimen  the  patient  could  not  have 
been  less  than  forty  years  of  age;  ''the  acromial  process  of  each 
scapula  was  fully  formed,  but  having  no  bony  union  whatever  with 
the  bone  itself.    The  union  was  ligamentous,  but  strong  and  close." 

To  the  same  class  belong  several  specimens  in  my  own  collection; 
specimens  163  and  997  in  Dr.  March's  collection ;  707  in  the  Albany 
College  collection ;  two  specimens  in  the  Mutter,  and  one  in  the  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College  museums. 

I  wish  to  mention,  also,  that  in  the  case  of  my  own  specimens  of 
epiphyseal  separation,  as  well  as  most  of  the  specimens  which  I  have 
examined,  the  ends  of  the  fragments  were  closed  with  a  compact  bony 
tissue. 

The  mode  of  development  of  the  scapula  will  explain  these  cases. 
The  scapula  is  formed  from  seven  centres ;  namely,  one  for  the  body, 
one  for  its  posterior  border,  one  for  its  inferior  border,  two  for  the 
acromion  process,  and  two  for  the  coracoid.  Ossification  of  the  body 
exists  to  a  certain  extent  at  or  near  the  period  of  birth.  It  commences 
in  one  of  the  centres  of  the  coracoid  process,  about  one  year  after 
birth,  and  unites  to  the  body  at  about  the  fifteenth  year.  All  the 
other  centres  remain  cartilaginous  until  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  sev- 
enteenth year,  when  ossification  commences,  and  is  completed  by 
a  common  union  among  all  parts,  usually  between  the  twenty-second 
and  twenty-fifth  years. 

No  doubt,  however,  a  fracture  of  this  process  does  occasionally  take 
place.  In  addition  to  my  own,  I  have  already  mentioned  several 
other  examples,  some  of  which  have  been  confirmed  by  dissection ; 
and  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Stephen  Smith,  an  autopsy,  made  three 
weeks  afler  the  accident,  showed  a  fracture  without  displacement^  the 
periosteum  covering  its  upper  surface  not  being  torn ;  the  fragment 
could  be  turned  back  as  upon  a  hinge. 

Proffnons. — ^The  process  generally  unites  with  a  slight  downward 
displacement  This  occurred  in  at  least  two  of  the  examples  seen  by 
me ;  but  in  such  cases  the  motions  of  the  arm  are  not  in  consequence 
much,  if  at  all,  embarrassed;  unless,  indeed,  it  is  so  much  depressed 
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Scapula,  with  eplphjaei.    (From  Gray.) 

as  to  interfere  with  the  upward  movements  of  the  arm;  a  result  which 
Heister  erroneously  supposed  was  inevitable. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  says  that  a  true  bony  union  is  rare  in  these  frac- 
tures, and  that  there  generally  results  a  false  joint,  the  fragments  uniting 
by  a  fibrous  tissue ;  but  sometimes  the  surfaces,  instead  of  uniting 
either  by  bone  or  ligament,  become  polished,  and  even  eburnated, 

Malgaigne  has  noticed,  also,  in  a  specimen  contained  in  the  Dupuy- 
tren  museum,  a  hypertrophy  of  the  lower  fragment,  this  portion  having 
a  diameter  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  portion  from  which  it 
was  detached. 

Symptoms. — Where  no  displacement  exists,  the  diagnosis  must 
always  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  In  such  a  case  we  could  only 
be  instructed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  injury  had  been  received, 
by  the  contusion,  and  by  the  presence  of  mobility  or  crepitus. 

In  examples  attended  with  displacement,  if  no  swelling  is  present, 
the  finger  carried  along  the  spine  of  the  scapula  to  its  extremity,  will 
easily  detect  the  fracture  by  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  process,  or 
by  the  presence  of  a  fissure,  or  a  depression ;  but  as  to  the  other  symp- 
toms, they  must  depend  very  much  upon  the  point  at  which  the 
fracture  has  taken  place.  If  in  front  of  the  acromioclavicular  articu- 
lation, the  position  of  the  arm  in  its  relations  to  the  body  will  not  be 
changed ;  but  if  the  fracture  is  through  the  articulation,  and  a  dis- 
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location  of  the  clavicle  results,  or  if  it  is  behind  the  acromio-clavioular 
articalation,  the  arm,  having  in  either  case  lost  the  support  of  the  cla- 
vicle, will  assume  the  same  position  that  it  does  in  a  fracture  of  the  cla- 
vicle ;  that  is,  the  shoulder  will  fall  downwards,  inwards,  and  forwards. 

Treatment. — If  the  fracture  has  taken  place  in  front  of  the  acromio- 
clavicular articulation,  no  doubt  the  most  rational  plan  of  treatment 
is  that  recommended  by  Delpech ;  that  is,  placing  the  patient  in  bed, 
upon  his  back,  and  carrying  the  arm  out  from  the  boay  nearly  to  a 
right  angle ;  since  by  this  method  the  fragment  is  not  only  lifted,  but 
the  deltoid  muscle  is  relaxed,  and,  consequently,  the  fragment  is  no 
longer  forcibly  drawn  awaj7  from  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  If,  there- 
fore, the  patient  will  submit  to  this  treatment  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  the  union  must  be  accomplished  with  the  least  possible  amount 
of  displacement.  In  case  he  will  not  consent  to  such  confinement,  I 
am  confident  no  other  plan  which  has  been  recommended  merits  a 
trial,  unless  it  be  simply  to  place  the  arm  in  a  sling  until  the  union  is 
accomplished. 

If,  however,  the  fracture  has  taken  place  at  or  behind  the  junction 
,  of  the  clavicle  with  the  process,  the  indications  of  treatment  must  be 
in  all  respects  the  same  as  in  a  fracture  of  the  clavicle. 

§  4.  Fbacturss  or  the  Cobaooid  Process. 

"The  coracoid  process,"  says  Mr.  Lizars,  "is  said  to  be  broken  off, 
but  this  I  question  very  much;  it  must  be  along  with  the  glenoid 
cavity,  or  there  must  be  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula." 

Dr.  Neill,  of  Philadelphia,  has  in  his  cabinet  a  specimen  of  separa- 
tion of  this  process  at  about  one  inch  from  its  extremitv.  The  line  of 
separation  is  somewhat  irregular ;  there  is  no  callus,  but  it  is  united 
to  the  upper  portion  by  a  dried  tissue,  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  con- 
tinuous with  the  periosteum.  This  has  been  regarded  as  an  example 
of  fracture ;  but  although  the  scapula  is  large,  and  evidently  belongs  to 
an  adult,  the  fact  that  the  acromion  process  is  not  yet  united  by  bone 
renders  it  probable  that  this,  also,  is  an  epiphyseal  separation.  Prof. 
Charles  Gibson,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  informed  me  also  that  he  has  in 
his  cabinet  a  dried  specimen,  from  an  adult,  which  has  been  broken 
obliquely  near  the  end,  but  which  is  now  united  by  a  ligamentous  or 
fibrous  tissue  of  one  line  and  a  half  in  length.  The  fragment  is  dis- 
placed a  little  forwards,  as  well  as  downwards.  Beuben  D.  Mussey, 
of  Cincinnati,  possessed  a  very  remarkable  and  conclusive  example 
of  this  fracture.  The  humerus  is  dislocated  forwards,  the  head  and 
neck  being  firmly  united  to  the  neck  and  venter  of  the  scapula,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  coracoid  process  is  broken  and  displaced.  Dr. 
Jackson,  of  Boston,  says  that  specimen  No.  463  in  the  museum  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  College  seems  clearly  to  have  been  a  fracture 
involving  the  base  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  which,  having  taken 
place  somewhere  within  a  year  of  the  death  of  the  person,  had  become 
united  by  bone,  and  that  just  before  death  the  process  had  broken  off) 
and  80  completely,  as  to  involve  a  portion  of  the  glenoid  cavity.^ 

•  The  author's  l^eport  on  Deformities,  op.  cit. 
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Branaby  Cooper  relates  a  case  of  fracture  through  the  base,  which 
after  eight  weeks,  when  the  patient  died,  was  found  to  be  united  by  a 
ligament.  The  acromion  process  was  broken  at  the  same  time,  and 
had  united  in  the  same  manner.  The  head  of  the  humerus  was  also 
broken  and  partly  united.^  One  example  id  said  to  have  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  Dr.  Amott,  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  London,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  patient  died,  when  a  dissection  disclosed 
the  true  nature  of  the  accident.^  Mr.  South  has  also  reported  a  case 
resembling  somewhat  Mussey's,  but  much  more  complicated.  The 
humerus  was  partially  dislocated  forwards,  the  clavicle,  acromion  pro- 
cess, and  the  olecranon  were  broken  as  well  as  the  coracoid  process. 
Neither  the  fracture  of  the  clavicle  nor  of  the  coracoid  process  was 
made  out  until  after  the  patient  died,  which  was  on  the  fourth  day; 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  these  fractures  being  flien  ascertained  by 
dissection.'  Erichsen  says  there  is  in  the  museum  of  the  University 
College  a  preparation  showing  a  fracture  at  the  base  of  this  process, 
the  line  of  fracture  extending  across  the  glenoid  cavity.*  Duverney, 
Boyer,  and  Malgaigne  have  also  reported  four  additional  examples 
confirmed  by  dissections.' 

The  existence  of  this  form  of  fracture,  established  by  at  least  nine 
or  ten  dissections,  can  no  longer  be  denied;  yet  it  is  usually  accom- 
panied with  serious  complications,  such  as  must  in  most  cases  prove 

fatal.  In  the  only  two  cases,  how- 
Fig.  68.  ever,  in  which  I  have  had  reason  to 
believe  that  I  had  to  deal  with  a  frac- 
ture of  this  kind,  the  symptoms  and 
termination  were  less  grave,  although 
they  were  both  complicated  with  an 

,. -^^im^^B^BMHMn'        upward  dislocation  of  the  outer  end 

~~^'  '^^M^HHhi^        ^^  ^^^  clavicle.    A  gentleman  resid- 

^  ing  in  the  country  was  struck  by  a 
board  which  fell  edgewise  upon  his 
shoulder.  The  fracture  of  the  cora- 
coid process  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  recognized  by  his  surgeon.  An 
apparatus  was  applied  to  retain  the 
_  clavicle  in  its  place,  but  after  three 

FrMtnre  of  the  coracoid  prooeM.  mOUths,  whcU  hc  Called    UpOU  mC,  it 

still  remained  displaced  as  at  first. 
During  all  of  this  time  the  apparatus  had  been  steadily  kept  on.  On  lay- 
ing off  the  dressing,  I  discovered  that  the  coracoid  process  was  de- 
tached, obeying  constantly  the  movements  of  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
but  being  not  at  all  subject  to  the  movements  of  the  scapula.  Some 
months  later  I  examined  the  arm  again,  and  found  the  parts  in  the 
same  condition  as  before,  but  the  functions  of  the  arm  were  not  im- 
paired.   A  girl  was  admitted  to  Bellevue  Hospital  in  November,  1868, 

>  B.  Cooper,  edition  of  Sir  Astley  on  Frac.  and  Disloc,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  880. 
«  Amott,  Ferffusson's  Surg.,  p.  213. 

*  South,  Lond.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  1840,  vol.  xxxii.,  new  series,  p.  41. 

*  Erichsen,  Surgery,  p.  207.  *  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  512. 
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having  fallen  upon  her  left  shoulder,  and  having  sustained  a  complete 
luxation  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle,  upwards  and  outwards. 
Upon  careful  examination,  a  fracture  of  the  coracoid  process  was  also 
diagnosticated,  indicated  by  both  mobility  and  crepitus. 

It  has  been  generally  stated  that  when  this  process  is  broken  off,  it 
will  be  carried  downwards  by  the  united  action  of  the  pectoralis  minor, 
the  short  head  of  the  biceps,  and  the  coraco-brachialis  muscles;  but 
this  will  depend  upon  whether  the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments  are 
ruptured  also;  a  circumstance  which  is  not  very  likely  to  occur,  at 
least  to  any  great  extent ;  and  in  £act  not  one  of  the  well-attested  ex- 
amples of  this  fracture  has  ever  been  accompanied  with  any  consider- 
able displacement  in  this  direction. 

Treatment,— In  a  case  of  simple  fracture  of  the  process,  unattended 
with  any  other  lesions,  it  has  been  recommended  to  place  the  arm  in 
a  sling,  with  the  elbow  advanced  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  front 
of  the  chest,  as  by  this  position  we  relax  somewhat  all  of  the  three 
muscles  having  attachments  to  this  process,  and  then  to  confine  the 
scapula  by  a  few  turns  of  a  roller.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that 
by  these  measures  we  should  accomplish  enough  to  justify  their  con- 
tinuance if  they  were  found  to  be  painful,  or  even  exceedingly  irk- 
some. Patients  under  my  observation  have  generally  complained 
very  much  of  the  pain  and  discomfort  attending  this  position  of  ex- 
treme flexion  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  first  employed  by  Velpeau  for 
fractures  of  the  clavicle.  Moreover,  I  do  not  think  the  fragments  are 
generally  displaced ;  and  if  they  were,  and  the  final  union  were  to  be 
accomplished  solely  by  ligament,  I  think  the  usefulness  of  the  arm 
would  not  be  at  all  impaired.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  my  experience 
in  the  two  cases  above  recorded,  and  in  both  of  which  no  bony  union 
occurred. 

In  the  graver  forms  of  the  accident,  where  other  bones  about  the 
shoulder  are  broken  or  dislocated,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  constitute 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  number,  the  treatment  must  gene- 
rally have  little  or  no  regard  to  this  particular  injury. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  HUMERUS. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  consider  fractures  of  this  bone  as  occurring 
through  the  shaft  and  its  two  extremities,  as  some  systematic  writers 
have  done ;  since  upon  this  simple  arrangement  it  is  impossible  to  base 
a  natural  division  of  their  causes,  symptoms,  prognosis,  and  treatment. 

We  shall  find  it  necessarv  to  consider — 

1.  Fractures  of  the  head  and  anatomical  neck.  (Intra-capsular; 
non-impacted  and  impacted.) 

2.  Fractures  through  the  tubercles.  (Extra«capsular;  non-impacted 
and  impacted.) 
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8.  Longitudinal  fractures  of  the  head  and  neck,  or  splitting  off  of 
the  greater  tubercle. 

4.  Fractures  of  the  surgical  neck.  (Including  separations  at  the 
upper  epiphysis.) 

5.  Fractures  through  the  body  of  the  shaft,  or  of  the  shaft  below 
the  surgical  neck  and  above  the  base  of  the  condyles. 

6.  Fractures  at  the  base  of  the  condyles.  (Including  separation  at 
the  lower  epiphysis.) 

7.  Fractures  at  the  base,  complicated  with  fractures  between  the 
condyles,  extending  into  the  joint. 

8.  Fractures  or  separations  of  the  internal  epicondyle. 

9.  Fractures  or  separations  of  the  external  epicondyle. 

10.  Fractures  of  the  internal  condyle. 

11.  Fractures  of  the  external  condyle. 

Of  113  fractures  of  the  humerus  examined  by  me,  25  occurred 
through  the  upper  third,  17  through  the  middle  third,  and  71  through 
the  lower  third.  An  observation  which  is  in  contrast  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  Amesbury,  and  which  has  been  repeated  by  Lizars,  B. 
Cooper,  Fergusson,  Gibson,  and  others,  that  this  bone  is  most  often 
broken  in  its  middle  third. 

Of  the  fractures  belonging  to  the  upper  third,  one  was  a  separation 
at  the  junction  of  the  epiphysis  with  the  shaft,  one  was  probably  a 
fracture  at  or  near  the  anatomical  neck,  with  impaction  and  splitting 
of  the  tubercles,  one  was  a  fracture  of  the  greater  tubercle  alone,  and 
16  were  fractures  of  the  surgical  neck. 

Of  the  fractures  belonging  to  the  lower  third,  15  were  through  the 
internal  condyle  and  epicondyle,  18  through  the  external  condyle,  16 
were  at  the  base  of  the  condyles,  6  through  the  condyles  and  across 
the  base  at  the  same  time.  The  remainder,  16,  being  through  the 
shaft,  but  above  the  base. 

Unfortunately,  surgical  writers  have  not  been  agreed  in  the  use  and 
application  of  the  terms  "  head,"  "  neck,"  "  anatomical  neck,"  and  "sur- 
gical neck"  of  the  humerus ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  their  meaning  is 
often  obscure,  and  their  teachings  are  sometimes  contradictory  and 
absurd.^  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  should  define  them  more 
precisely. 

The  head  of  the  humerus  is  that  smooth,  elliptical  surface,  covered 
by  cartilage  and  synovial  membrane,  which  articulates  with,  and  is 
received  into,  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula. 

The  anatomical  neck  is  the  narrow  line  immediately  encircling  the 
head,  and  which  receives  the  insertion  of  the  capsular  ligament. 

The  surgical  neck  is  that  portion  which  commences  at  the  lower 
margin  of  the  tubercles,  or  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  epi- 
physis and  the  diaphysis,  and  which  terminates  at  the  insertion  of  the 
pectoralis  major  andlatissimus  dorsi. 

The  neck  is  all  of  that  portion  included  between  the  head  and  the 
insertion  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  latissimus  dorsi,  comprising  not 
only  the  anatomical  and  surgical  necks,  but  also  the  tubercles,  which 
occupy  the  triangular  space  between  these  two. 

1  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonm.,  June  24, 1858,  p.  410. 
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1 1.  Fractubxs  of  the  Head  and  Anatobhcal  Neck. 
Non-impacted  and  Impacted.) 


( Intra-  Capsular; 


Causes. — The  causes  which  have  bfeen  found  competent  to  produce 
fractures  of  the  head  and  anatomical  neck  are,  the  penetration  of  balls 
or  of  other  missiles  directly  into  the  joint,  producing  thus  a  compound, 
and  generally  comminutecl,  fracture  of  the  head ;  and  falls,  or  direct 
blows  upon  the  shoulder,  without  penetration. 

Palhohgy,  Results,  Ac. — When  the  fracture  results  from  the  direct 
penetration  of  some  foreign  body  into  the  joint,  it  is  not  only  a  com- 
poand  fracture,  but  the  head  of  the  bone  is  almost  necessarily  broken 
into  fragments.  If  the  patients  recover,  sooner  or  later  the  fragments 
have  generally  to  be  removed.  ♦. 

Fractures  of  the  anatomical  neck,  produced  by  falls  upon  the 
shonlder,  without  penetration,  are,  however,  usually  neither  compound 
nor  comminuted,  but  they  often  follow,  with  a  remarkable  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  line  of  the  insertion  of  the  capsular  ligament,  being 
always,  according  to  Robert  Smith,  within  the  inferior  or  outer  mar- 
gin of  this  insertion.  He  calls  them,  therefore,  intra-capsular.  It  is 
probable,  however — since,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  bony  union  is  not 
denied  to  this  fracture — that  the  line  of  separation  is  not  always,  or 
generally,  perhaps,  completely  within  the  insertion  of  the  ligament, 
bnt  that  it  is  in  some  degree  extra-articular,  if  not  extra-capsular.  If 
it  is  entirely  intra-articular,  no  doubt  union  of  the  fragments  can  never 
take  place,  and  generally  suppuration  will  ensue,  demanding,  at  a 
period  not  very  remote,  an  operation  for  their  removal,  the  same  as 
in  compound  fractures. 

Gibson,  however,  thinks  that  the  fragment  occasionally  remains, 
being  gradually  absorbed  and  changed  in  figure.  He  says  that  his 
museum  contains  three  or  four  well-marked  cases  of  this  kind,  in  all 
of  which  the  head  has  lost  its  spherical  form,  and 
is  very  much  diminished,  and  rough  and  flattened 
next  to  the  scapula.^  Other  cabinets  contain  simi- 
lar specimens. 

The  displacements  to  which  the  upper  fragment, 
or  the  head  of  the  bone,  is  subject,  are  remarkable, 
and  some  of  them  do  not  seem  to  be  satisfactorily 
explained.  Frequently,  indeed,  its  position  is  not 
sensibly  disturbed,  but  at  other  times  it  is  found 
impacted,  or  driven  into  the  cancellous  structure 
of  the  inferior  fragment,  in  consequence  of  which 
one  or  both  of  the  tubercles  are  frequently  broken 
off. 

Bobert  Smith  relates  the  following  case*as  having 
afforded  him  his  first  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
by  post-mortem  examination  the  exact  nature  of 
this  form  of  displacement : — 

"A  female,  set.  47,  was  admitted  into  the  Rich- 
mond Hospital,  under  the  care  of  the  late  Dr.  Mc- 


Fig.  59. 


Fractare  of  the  anato- 
mioal  neck. 


>  Gibson,  Elements  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  279. 
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Do  well,  for  an  injury  to  the  humerus,  the  result  of  a  fall  upon  the 
shoulder.  Five  years  afterwards,  the  woman  was  again  admitted, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Adams,  with  an  extra-capsular  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur,  one  month  after  the  occurrence  of  which  she  died, 
in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  diarrhoea. 

"The  shoulder  was  of  course  carefully  examined ;  the  arm  was 
slightly  shortened,  the  contour  of  the  shoulder  was  not  as  full  or 
round  as  that  of  its  fellow,  and  the  acr&mion  process  was  more  promi- 
nent than  natural.  Upon  opefiing  the  capsular  ligament,  the  head  of 
the  humerus  was  found  to  have  been  driven  into  the  cancellated  tissue 
of  the  shaft,  between  the  tuberosities,  so  deeply  as  to  be  below  the 
level  of  the  summit  of  the  greater  tubercle;  this  process  had  been 
split  off,  and  displaced  outward ;  it  formed  an  obtuse  angle  with  the 
outer  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone."* 

The  description  is  accompanied  with  two  excellent  drawings  of  the 
specimen,  showing  the  distance  to  which  the  superior  fragment  had 
penetrated  the  inferior,  and  showing  also  complete  union  by  bone. 

I  believe,  also,  that  in  the  following  example  there  was  a  fracture 
at  or  near  the  anatomical  neck,  with  impaction,  and  splitting  of  the 
tubercles : — 

January  12, 1858,  a  young  man,  aged  about  sixteen  years,  fell  from 
a  height  in  a  gymnasium,  severely  injuring  his  left  shoulder.  I  saw 
him,  with  Dr.  Boardman,  soon  after  the  accident,  and  found  him  com- 
plaining very  much  of  the  shoulder,  which  was  some  swollen  and 
tender.  He  could  not  tell  us  how  he  fell,  nor  could  we  discover  any 
contusions  by  which  to  determine  the  point  where  the  blow  was  re- 
ceived. All  motions  of  the  shoulder-joint  were  painful ;  and  there 
was  a  remarkable  fulness  in  front  of  the  joint,  feeling  like  the  head  of 
the  bone,  yet  not  such  as  is  usually  present  in  a  forward  luxation. 
To  determine  this  more  positively,  however,  the  limb  was  manipulated 
as  for  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation.  Once  during  the  manipulation 
a  feeble  but  distinct  crepitus  was  detected ;  yet  the  position  of  the 
bone  remained  unchanged.  The  head  was  found  to  be  in  the  socket, 
but  the  precise  nature  of  the  injury  was  not  made  out. 

Fifteen  days  later,  when  the  swelling  had  completely  subsided,  a 
careful  examination  was  again  made  by  Dr.  Boardman  and  myself, 
when  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  fracture  through  the 
bicipital  groove,  and  that  the  lesser  tubercle  was  carried  forward  half 
an  inch  or  more  from  its  fellow,  while  the  head  and  the  greater 
tubercle  occupied  their  natural  positions  opposite  the  socket.  The 
fragment  projecting  in  front  presented  a  sharp  pointy  and  could  not  be 
confounded  with  any  swelling  of  the  soft  parts.  There  was  a  distinct 
space  between  the  tubercles,  into  which  the  finger  could  be  laid.  No 
depression  existed  under  the  acromion  process  behind,  but,  on  mea- 
surement, the  head  of  this  humerus  was  found  to  be  half  an  inch  wider 
in  its  antero-posterior  diameter  than  the  opposite. 

That  this  fracture  was  accompanied  with  impaction  was  rendered 

i  South,  Fractures  in  Vicinity  of  Joints,  pp.  191-^. 
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certain  by  the  repeated  igid  eareful  measurements  of  the  length  of  the 
humerus^  which  constantly  showed  a  shortening  of  half  an  inch. 

Under  these  circumstances  union  generally  takes  place;  but  it  is 
usually  accompanied  with  the  formation  of  an  irregular  mass  of  osteo- 
phytes, which  encircle  the  head  like  a  coronet;  presenting  in  this 
respect  again  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  extra-capsular  fractures  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur.  This  ensheathing  callus,  as  it  may  be  called, 
is  an  outgrowth  from  the  inferior  fragment,  and  it  sometimes  incloses 
the  upper  fragment  as  the  case  of  a  watch  incloses  the  crystal,  only  in 
a  manner  much  more  irregular,  thus  retaining  it  steadily  in  its  place, 
although  very  little  direct  union  has  occurred.  The  cancellous  tissue, 
nevertheless,  is  occasionally  found  united  completely  by  a  new  and 
intermediate  bony  tissue,  and  at  other  times  by  a  fibrous  tissue,  or  by 
both  fibrous  and  bony  tissue. 

In  some  cases  a  perfect  false  joint  has  been  formed  between  the 
opposing  surfaces^  while  in  a  few  unfortunate  examples  the  head  not 
only  refuses  to  unite,  but  by  its  presence,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
produces  inflammation  and  suppuration,  resulting  in  its  final  extrusion 
from  the  joint. 

At  other  times  the  upper  fragment  turns  upon  its  own  axis,  and  is 
found  more  or  less  tilted  or  completely  rotatea  in  the  socket ;  so  that 
its  cartilaginous  or  articulating  surface  rests  upon  the  broken  surface 
of  the  lower  fragment,  and  its  own  broken  surface  presents  toward 
the  glenoid  cavitv. 

Bobert  Smith  has  described  a  specimen  of  this  kind  which  he  re- 
moved from  the  body  of  a  woman,  aged  forty,  who  manv  years  pre- 
vious to  her  death  fell  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  struck  her  shoulder 
with  great  violence  against  the  edge  of  one  of  the  steps.  Whether 
she  applied  to  a  surgeon  or  not  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  Mr.  Smith 
was  not  able  to  ascertain.  After  death  the  shoulder  lodked  somewhat 
as  if  there  was  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla,  there  being 
a  marked  depression  under  the  acromion  process,  but  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus  was  drawn  upwards  and  inwards  toward  the  coracoid  pro- 


When  the  capsular  ligament  was  opened,  the  head  of  the  bone  was 
found  to  have  been  broken  from  the  shaft  through  the  line  of  the  ana- 
tomical neck,  and  to  have  completely  turned  upon  itself;  and  the 
cartilaginous  surface  was  actually  driven  one  inch  into  the  cancellated 
structure  of  the  shaft,  so  as  to  split  off  the  lesser  tubercle  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  greater.  Only  one-half  of  the  upper  fragment  was  thus 
impacted,  the  other  half  projecting  beyond  the  margin  of  the  lower 
fragment.  Between  the  cartilaginous  surface  and  the  shaft  no  union 
had  occurred ;  but  there  was  complete  bony  union  between  the  upper 
and  lower  fragments,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cartilage. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  superior  fragment  rested  in  part  against 
the  inner  half  of  the  glenoid  cavity  and  upon  its  inner  margin,  and  in 
part  it  rested  against  the  neck  of  the  scapula  in  the  direction  of  the 
coracoid  process.^ 


1  R.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  pp.  108-^. 
16 
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Fig.  60.  Fig.  61.  N^laton  saw  a  similar  specimen  in 

the  possession  of  M.  Dubled,  the  revo- 
lution of  the  upper  fragment  being 
complete;  but  there  was  no  later  dis- 
placement, and  the  union  had  been 
accomplished  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  which  is  seen  afler  intra-capsu- 
lar,  impacted  fractures,  without  re- 
version.* 

I  have  also  been  permitted  to  ex- 
amine a  specimen  belonging  to  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Pope,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
which  seems  to  have  been  broken 
not  only  through  the  line  of  the 
anatomical  neck,  but  also  through  the 
surgical  neck.  Both  fragments  are 
united  by  bone,  the  lower  fragment 
being  carried  in  the  direction  of  the 
coracoid  process,  while  the  upper 
fragment  appears  to  be  reversea,  so 
that  its  articular  surface  is  directed 
toward  the  shaft,  and  its  broken  sur- 
face articulates  with  the  glenoid  cavity. 
The  history  of  this  specimen  is  un- 
known. 

It  is  possible,  we  think,  that  these 
extraordinary  changes  of  position  were 
not  the  direct  result  of  the  accident 
which  broke  the  bone,  but  that  they 
had  been  taking  place  gradually  and 
through  a  long  period.  It  is  certainly  quite  as  probable  that  the 
constant  motions  of  the  arm  should  accomplish  these  displacements, 
as  that  they  should  be  produced  by  a  direct  blow;  indeed,  the  former 
supposition  appears  to  us  much  the  most  probable. 

There  is  another  supposition  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  capable  of 
explaining  most  of  the  phenomena  usually  present  in  these  cases, 
and  which,  if  admitted,  renders  the  supposition  of  a  fracture  unne- 
cessary. It  is,  that  these  are  all  of  them  examples  of  softening  of 
the  neck  of  the  bone,  as  a  result  of  chronic  inflammation,  ulceration 
&c. ;  and  that  the  changed  position  of  the  head  is  due  to  pressure 
alone,  being  acted  upon  by  the  muscles  which  surround  the  joint, 
and  which  act  all  the  more  vigorously  because  they  partake  also  of 
the  inflammation  which  has  invaded  the  bone.  This  view  of  these 
specimens,  which  had  already  more  than  once  suggested  itself  to  me, 
was  verv  strongly  confirmed  by  its  having  occupied  the  mind  also  of 
Dr.  Neill,  of  Philadelphia,  and  who  at  his  own  instance  stated  to  me 
that  he  believed  this  was  their  true  explanation.  We  were,  at  the 
time,  examining  Dr.  Pope's  specimen,  already  alluded  to,  and,  on  com- 

'  N61aton,  Elements  de  Pathol.  Chirur.,  torn.  prem.  p.  807. 
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paring  it  with  a  specimen  of  dislocation  and  partial  absorption  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus  contained  in  Dr.  Neill's  museum,  the  points  of 
resemblance  were  so  numerous  and  striking  that  we  felt  compelled  to 
doubt  whether  Dr.  Pope's  specimen,  together  with  those  seen  by  Smith 
and  N^laton,  did  not  belong  to  the  same  class  with  this  of  NeilFs. 

In  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  "  cervix  humeri  within  the  capsular  liga- 
ment," examined  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  there  was  also  a  complete 
forward  luxation  of  the  head ;  but  ligamentous  union  had  occurred 
between  the  fragments.^  Many  similar  cases  have  been  reported  by 
other  surgeons. 

§  2.  Fraoturss  through  the  Tubsrgles.  (Extra-capsular;  Non-impacted 

and  Impacted.) 

Under  this  division  we  intend  to  speak  of  all  fractures  traversing 
the  upper  end  of  the  humerus,  and  involving  the  tubercles,  or  of  all 
those  which  occur  between  the  anatomical  neck  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  epiphyseal  junction,  or  surgical  neck,  on  the  other  hand,  and  which 
may  be  more  or  less  oblique  as  well  as  transverse.  Fractures  of  the 
greater  or  lesser  tubercles  are  of  course  excepted,  since  they  are  more 
properly  longitudinal  fractures,  and  do  not  completely  traverse  the 
diameter  of  the  bone.  Nor  do  we  intend  to  include  those  fractures 
which  occur  at  the  epiphyseal  junction,  since,  being  below  the  princi- 
pal insertion  of  those  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  tubercles,  they 
present  very  peculiar  and  distinctive  features  which  will  demand  for 
them  a  separate  classification. 

Causes^  Paihohgyt  o^^  BesiiUs. — Fractures  through  the  tubercles, 
like  fractures  through  the  anatomical  neck,  are  the  results  generally 
of  direct  blows  received  upon  the  shoulder.  They  are  not  usually 
accompanied  with  much  lateral  displacement  at  the  point  of  fracture ; 
a  circumstance  which  finds  a  partial  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the 
line  of  fracture  is  through  the  insertions  of  the  muscles  converging 
apon  the  tubercles,  and  not  entirely  above  or  below  them,  so  that  they 
continue  to  act  nearly  equally  upon  both  fragments;  but  it  is  also 
sometimes  due  in  a  measure  to  impaction:  the  head  being  forced 
downwards  toward  the  axilla,  and  upon  the  shaft  until  it  is  made  to 
ride  upon  its  inner  or  axillary  wall  like  a  cap ;  the  compact  bony 
tissue  of  the  shaft  penetrating  the  reticular  structure  of  the  head. 
These  fractures  generally  unite  by  bone ;  yet  more  or  less  impairment 
of  the  motions  of  the  limb  results  from  the  inflammation  which  occurs 
in  and  about  the  joint,  or  from  the  irregular  deposits  of  callus  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fracture. 

§  3.    LONQITUniNAL  FRACTURES  OF  THE  HeAD  AND  NbCK  ;   OR  SPLITTING  OFF 
OF  THE  OrEATER  TuBERCLE. 

Causes,  Pathology,  Symptoms,  and  Besulis. — Mr.  Guthrie  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  peculiar  injury  of  the 
shoulder.    In  a  lecture  delivered  in  November,  1833,  he  described 

■  A.  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  &c.,  p.  372. 
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four  cases  which  had  come  under  his  observation,  and  which  he  re- 
garded as  examples  of  separation  of  the  small  tuberosity,  accompanied 
with  more  or  less  of  the  head,  the  fracture  extending  along  a  portion 
of  the  bicipital  groove.^ 

Bobert  Smith,  however,  believes  that  it  was  the  greater  and  not  the 
lesser  tuberosity  which  was  thus  detached  in  the  cases  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Guthrie,  since  the  external  signs  were  so  nearly  like  those  which 
were  present  in  a  woman  seen  by  himself,  and  in  whom  an  autopsy 
enabled  him  to  verify  his  diagnosis.  The  following  is  the  case  as 
related  by  Mr.  Smith : — 

"  In  July,  1844, 1  was  requested  to  examine  the  body  of  Julia  Darby, 
tdt.  80,  who  had  died  of  chronic  pulmonary  disease.  Upon  entering 
the  room,  the  appearances  of  the  left  shoulder -joint  at  once  attracted 
my  attention,  ana  struck  me  as  being  different  from  those  which  attend 
the  more  common  injuries  of  this  articulation. 

"  The  shoulder  had  lost,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  natural  rounded 
form ;  the  acromion  process,  although  unusuallv  prominent,  did  not 
project  as  much  as  in  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus. 
The  breadth  of  the  articulation  was  greatly  increased,  and,  upon  press- 
ing beneath  the  acromion,  an  osseous  tumor  could  be  distinctly  felt» 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity;  it  formed  a  promi- 
nence which  was  perceptible  through  the  soft  parts ;  it  moved  along 
with  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  but  was  manifestly  not  the  head  of  the 
bone. 

"  A  second  and  larger  tumor,  presenting  the  rounded  form  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  lay  beneath  the  base  of,  and  internal  to,  the  cora- 
coid  process,  and  between  the  two  the  finger  could  be  sunk  into  a  deep 
sulcus,  placed  immediately  below  the  coracoid  process.  The  elbow 
could  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  side,  and  there  was  no  appre- 
ciable alteration  in  the  length  of  the  arm. 

"  Upon  removing  the  soft  parts,  the  head  of  the  bone  presented  itself, 
lying  partly  beneath  and  partly  internal  to  the  coracoid  process.  The 
greater  tuberosity,  together  with  a  very  small  portion  of  the  outer 
part  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  had  been  completely  separated  from  the 
shaft  of  the  humerus.  This  portion  of  the  bone  occupied  the  glenoid 
cavity,  the  head  of  the  humerus  having  been  drawn  inwards  so  as  to 
project  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid  process ;  it  was  still,  how- 
ever, contained  within  the  capsular  ligament. 

"  The  fracture  traversed  the  upper  part  of  the  bicipital  groove, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  displacement  which  the  head  of  the  bone 
had  suffered,  was  situated  exactly  below  the  summit  of  the  coracoid 
process.  A  new  and  shallow  socket  had  been  formed  upon  the  costal 
surface  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  below  the  root  of  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess, and  the  inner  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  corresponded  to  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  sulcus,  which  separated  the  head  of  the  bone  from 
the  detached  tuberosity.  The  latter  was  united  to  the  shaft  only  by 
ligament. 

"  The  capsule  had  not  been  injured,  but  was  thickened  and  en- 

■  Robert  Smith,  p.  181,  from  Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Joomal. 
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larged,  and  the  bone  had  been  deposited  in  its  tissue.  The  injarj  had 
evidently  occurred  many  years  before  the  death  of  the  patient,  but 
the  history  connected  with  it  could  not  be  precisely  ascertained."* 

Mr.  Smith  relates  one  other  case,  in  the  living  subject,  which  he 
saw  in  connection  with  Mr.  Adams,  at  the  Bichroond  Hospital,  and 
he  adds  that ''  numerous"  other  living  examples  have  fallen  under  his 
observation. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  also  published  the  particulars  of  a  case  of 
fracture  of  the  greater  tubercle,  which  was  communicated  to  him  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Mayo." 

The  following  I  believe  also  to  have  been  an  example  of  this  rare 
accident : — 

John  Hill,  aBt.  78,  fell  upon  the  side- walk,  striking  upon  his  right 
shoulder.  The  physician  to  whom  he  was  sent  thought  the  humerus 
was  dislocated,  and  directed  him  to  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  but  he  did  not  apply  for  admission  until  eight  days  after, 
Oct.  14,  1867,  when  Dr.  Boardman  and  myself  examined  the  limb 
carefully. 

Although  we  placed  him  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the 
diagnosis  was  not  satisfactorily  made  out.  We  inclined,  however,  to 
the  opinion  that  it  was  a  fracture  of  the  greater  tuberqle.  The  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  was  greatly  increased ; 
there  was  occasional  distinct  crepitus,  but  the  limb  was  not  shortened. 

Subsequently,  the  examinations  were  repeated  many  times,  and  the 
depression  between  the  fragments  becoming  more  palpable,  the  diag- 
nosis was  at  length  confirmed. 

No  treatment  was  adopted,  except  confinement  in  bed,  and  stimu- 
lating embrocations.  Two  months  after  the  accident  he  still  remained 
an  inmate  of  the  hospital,  his  shoulder  being  quite  stiff,  and  the  pro- 
jection continuing  in  front. 

Mr.  Bobert  Smith  thinks  that  when  the  displacement  is  considerable, 
the  fragments  generally  unite  by  ligament^  rather  than  by  bone. 

§  4.  Fbagtures  through  the  Surgical  Neck.    (Including  Separations  at 

the  Upper  Epiphysis.) 

I  have  already  defined  the  "  Surgical  Neck"  as  all  of  that  narrow 
portion  commencing  at  the  upper  epiphysis  and  terminating  at  the 
insertion  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  latissimus  dorsi.  It  seems 
proper,  therefore,  that  we  should  include  under  this  division  both 
fractares,  and  separations  occurring  at  the  epiphysis,  especially  since, 
owing  to  their  anatomical  relations,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  dis- 
placements as  fractures  occurring  half  an  inch  or  one  inch  lower  down. 
The  capsular  muscles,  with  the  exception  of  the  teres  minor,  having 
no  more  influence  over  the  lower  fragment  n^hen  a  separation  occurs 
at  the  epiphysis,  than  when  a  separation  occurs  at  any  other  point  of 
the  surgical  neck. 

1  Robert  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  178. 

s  A.  Cooper,  on  Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  the  Joints.    Edited  by  B.  Cooper. 
American  edition,  p.  384. 
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Fig.  62.  A  brief  description  of  the  plan  of  development  of 

the  humerus  will  enable  the  reader  better  to  under- 
stand the  occasional  separation  of  the  epiphysis,  both 
at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  bone. 

The  humerus  is  originally  formed  from  seven  car- 
tilaginous centres,  namely,  one  for  the  shaft,  one  for 
the  head,  one  for  the  greater  tuberosity,  one  for  each 
epicondyle,  and  two  for  the  lower,  articulating  end 
of  the  bone.  At  birth  the  shaft  is  ossified  in  nearly 
its  whole  length.  Between  the  first  and  fourth  years 
ossification  commences  in  the  several  centres  com- 
posing the  upper  end  of  the  bone,  and  they  coalesce 
by  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  so  as  to  form  a  single 
epiphysis,  which  finally  unites  with  the  shaft  at 
about  the  twentieth  year.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
bone,  ossification  commences  in  the  radial  portion  of 
the  articular  surface  at  the  end  of  two  years,  in  the 
trochlear  portion  at  twelve  years,  in  the  internal  epi- 
condyle at  the  fifth  year,  and  in  the  external  epicon- 
dyle at  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth.  At  the  sixteenth 
or  seventeenth  year  all  the  centres  are  joined  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  shaft,  except  the  inner  epicondyle, 
which  does  not  unite  by  bone  until  about  the  eighteenth 
year.  It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  although 
ossification  commences  in  the  upper  epiphysis  first,  it 
is  the  last  to  form  bony  union  with  the  shaft. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  a  case  of  separation 
at  the  upper  epiphysis  which  came  under  my  notice  in  1855 : — 

Mike  Bovin,  set.  18  months,  fell  sideways  from  his  cradle,  causing 
some  injury  to  his  arm  near  the  shoulder.  He  was  taken  to  an  em- 
piric, who  called  it  a  sprain,  and  applied  liniments.  Three  weeks 
after  the  accident  he  was  brought  to  me,  and  I  found  the  arm  hanging 
beside  the  body,  with  little  or  no  power  on  the  part  of  the  child  to 
move  it.  There  was  a  slight  depression  below  the  acromion  process, 
and  considerable  tenderness  about  the  joint;  but  the  shoulder  was 
not  swollen,  nor  had  it  been  at  any  time.  The  line  of  the  axis  of 
the  bone,  as  it  hung  by  the  side,  was  directed  a  little  in  front  of  the 
socket. 

On  moving  the  elbow  backwards  and  forwards,  the  upper  end  of 
the  shaft  moved  in  the  opposite  directions  with  great  freedom,  and 
could  be  distinctly  felt  under  the  skin  and  muscles.  This  motion  was 
accompanied  with  a  slight  sound,  or  sensation,  a  sensation  not  like 
the  grating  of  broken  bone,  but  much  less  rough.  There  was  no 
shortening  of  the  limb.  When  the  elbow  was  carried  a  little  forwards 
upon  the  chest,  the  fragments  seemed  to  be  restored  to  complete  coap- 
tation ;  and  of  this  I  judged  by  the  restoration  of  the  line  of  the  axis 
of  the  shaft  to  the  centre  of  the  socket,  and  by  the  complete  disappear- 
ance of  the  depression  under  the  point  of  the  acromion  process. 

I  applied  suitable  dressings  to  retain  the  arm  in  this  position ;  but 
five  months  after  the  injury  was  received  the  fragments  had  not 
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united,  and  the  child  was  still  unable  to  lift  the  arm,  although  the 
forearm  and  hand  retained  their  usual  strength  and  freedom  of  motion. 
The  same  crepitus  could  occasionally  be  felt  in  the  shoulder,  and  the 
same  preternatural  mobility.  The  shoulder  was  at  this  time  neither 
swollen  nor  tender.  I  have  since  this  time  met  with  three  more  ex- 
amples, occurring  in  young  men  who  were  respectively  18,  16,  and 
19  years  of  age,  all  of  which  were  unreduced,  the  patients  having 
been  brought  to  me  as  examples  of  unreduced  dislocations. 

Robert  Smith  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  both  speak  of  it  as  a  frequent 
accident  in  early  life,  but  the  recorded  cases  are  very  few.  The  case 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Smith  has  been  given  very  much  at  length,  and,  as 
a  characteristic  example,  deserves  to  be  repeated : — 

"During  the  early  part  of  last  year,  a  boy,  eight  years  of  age,  was 
admitted  to  the  Richmond  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  McDowell. 
About  a  week  previous  to  his  admission  he  had  fallen  upon  the 
shoulder,  and  at  once  lost  the  power  of  using  his  arm. 

"It  was  at  first  sight  evident  that  there  did  not  exist  any  luxation 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  it  was  equally  obvious  that  the  case 
was  not  an  example  of  any  of  the  ordinary  fractures  to  which  the  neck 
of  the  bone  is  liable.  There  was  no  diminution  of  the  natural  rotun- 
dity of  the  shoulder,  nor  any  unusual  prominence  of  the  acromion 
process ;  the  head  of  the  bone  could  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  it  remained  motionless  when  the  arm  was  rotated ;  there 
was  very  little  separation  of  the  elbow  from  the  side,  but  it  was  di- 
rected slightly  backwards. 

"About  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  coracoid  process  there 
existed  a  remarkable  and  abrupt  projection,  manifestly  formed  by  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  every  motion  imparted 
to  which  it  followed.  Its  superior  surface,  which  could  be  distinctly 
felt,  was  slightly  convex,  and  its  margin  had  nothing  of  the  sharpness 
which  the  edge  of  a  recently  broken  bone  presents  in  ordinary 
fractures. 

"  When  this  projecting  portion  of  the  bone  was  pushed  outwards,  so 
as  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  (previously  fixed  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so),  a  crepitus 
was  produced  by  rotating  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  It  did  not,  however, 
resemble  the  ordinary  crepitus  of  fracture,  but  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  by  any  description,  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  differ- 
euce  consisted  in. 

"From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  symptoms  and  appearances 
above  mentioned  (taking  into  account  also  the  age  of  the  patient),  the 
diagnosis  was  formed,  that  the  injury  consisted  in  a  separation  of  the 
superior  epiphysis  of  the  humerus  from  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  Va- 
rious mechanical  contrivances  were  employed  in  this  case,  but  all 
proved  ineifectual  in  maintaining  the  fragments  in  their  proper  rela- 
tive position."* 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  also  briefly  described  one  example. 

»  Robert  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  201. 
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Fraetare  of  the  snrgical  neck  of  the 
hamerni.    (From  Gray.) 


"  Its  age  was  ten  years.    The  symptoms  of  the  injury  were,  inability 
of  moving  the  elbow  from  the  side,  or  of  supporting  the  arm,  unless 

by  the  aid  of  the  other  hand,  without  great 
pain.  The  tension  which  succeeded  filled 
up  the  hollow  which  was  at  first  produced 
by  the  fall  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  When 
the  head  of  the  bone  was  fixed,  the  frac- 
tured extremity  of  the  humerus  could  be 
tilted  under  the  deltoid  muscle,  so  as  to  be 
felt,  and  even  shown,  by  raising  the  arm  at 
the  elbow.  Crepitus  could  be  perceived, 
not  by  rotating  the  arm,  but  by  raising  the 
bone  and  pushing  it  outward.  The  cause 
of  the  fracture  was  a  fall  upon  the  shoulder 
into  a  saw-pit  of  the  depth  of  eight  feet."^ 
It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  a  full 
understanding  of  the  various  aspects  of  this 
fracture — a  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck — 
to  relate  several  illustrative  examples. 

Case  1.  Simple  fracture^  never  displaced; 
union  vrithout  deformity, — Alex.  Balentine, 
set.  62 ;  admitted  to  the  Bufialo  Hospital  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  December  19,  1851.  He  had  fallen  upon  the 
side-walk,  striking  upon  his  right  arm.  Dr.  Johnson,  of  BuflFalo,  had 
reduced  the  fracture  and  applied  appropriate  dressings.  No  union  of 
the  fragments  had  yet  occurred ;  but  as  the  surfaces  were  in  appo- 
sition, it  was  only  after  considerable  manipulation,  and  not  until  we 
bent  the  forearm  upon  the  arm,  and  rotated  the  humerus  by  means  of 
the  forearm,  that  the  crepitus  became  distinct,  and  gave  unequivocal 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  fracture,  and  of  its  situation. 

The  treatment,  after  admission,  consisted  in  the  application  of  one 
gutta-percha  splint,  accurately  moulded,  and  extending  from  above  the 
shoulder  to  below  the  elbow,  and  encircling  one-half  the  circumference 
of  the  arm  ;  the  splint  being  secured  with  the  usual  bandages,  &c. 
The  result  is  a  perfect  limb. 

Case  2.  Simple  fracture ;  union  with  displacement  and  deformity, — 
White,  of  Buffalo,  set.  12,  fell  fourteen  feet,  striking  on  the  front  and 
outside  of  the  left  shoulder.  Dr.  P.,  of  Erie  County,  saw  the  lad  within 
three  hours  (July  19, 1853).  He  was  brought  to  me  on  the  fourth  day 
after  the  accident.  The  upper  part  of  the  arm  was  then  very  much 
swollen.  I  found  the  arm  dressed  as  for  a  fracture  of  the  middle  or 
lower  third  of  the  humerus.  It  was  shortened  one  inch.  The  elbow 
was  inclined  backwards,  and  there  was  a  remarkable  projection  in  front 
of  the  joint,  feeling  like  the  head  of  the  bone.  The  hand  and  arm 
were  powerless.  I  suspected  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
forwards ;  and,  having  administered  chloroform,  I  attempted  its  reduc- 
tion with  my  heel  in  the  axilla.  While  making  extension,  I  felt  a 
sudden  sensation  like  the  slipping  of  the  bone  into  its  socket,  but  on 

*  A.  Cooper,  op.  clt.,  882. 
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examination  I  foand  the  projection  continued  as  before.    I  then  re- 
peated the  effort,  with  precisely  the  same  result. 

I  now  applied  an  arm  sling,  and  directed  leeches  and  cold  evapo- 
rating lotions. 

On  the  25th,  five  days  after  the  accident,  it  was  examined  by  Drs. 
Mixer,  McGregor,  Joseph  Smith,  with  myself.  We  still  believed  it 
was  a  dislocation,  and,  having  administered  chloroform,  we  again 
attempted  its  reduction.  The  same  slipping  sensation  was  produced 
as  before,  and  the  deformity  was  repeatedly  made  to  disappear;  but, 
on  suspending  the  extension,  it  as  often  reappeared. 

The  character  of  the  accident  was  now  made  apparent,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  apply  the  splint  and  bandages  suitable  for  a  fracture 
of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus,  namely,  a  gutta-percha  splint, 
extending,  on  the  outside,  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  below  the 
elbow,  with  an  arm  and  body  roller  secured  with  flour  paste. 

On  the  Slsty  twelve  days  after  the  accident,  Dr.  Wilcox,  Marine  Sur- 
geon at  Buffalo,  saw  the  arm  with  me.  The  fragments  were  displaced 
the  same  as  when  I  first  saw  it,  and  the  same  as  when  no  apparatus 
was  applied.  We  examined  it  again  carefully,  and  attempted  to  make 
the  fragments  remain  in  place,  but  we  were  unable  to  do  so,  except 
while  holding  them  and  making  extension. 

August  9  (twenty-first  day).  I  removed  all  the  dressings.  Motion 
between  the  fragments  had  ceased,  but  the  projection  and  shortening 
remained  as  before ;  now,  also,  the  irregular  projections  of  the  fractured 
bones  were  more  distinctly  felt.  The  dressings  were  never  reapplied. 
Three  months  later  no  change  had  occurred.  He  could  carry  the 
elbow  forwards  freely,  as  well  as  backwards,  the  motions  of  the  shoul- 
der-joint being  unimpaired. 

Case  3.  Simple  frociure^  with  displacement;  resulting  in  deformity 
and  non-union, — L.  B.,  of  Lockport,  aet.  43,  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
in  February,  1854,  striking  upon  his  right  ^Ibow. 

Dr.  Maxwell,  an  experienced  surgeon  of  Lockport,  examined  and 
dressed  the  fracture.  Dr.  Fassett  was  present  and  assisted  at  a  subse- 
quent dressing.  Three  surgeons  who  examined  the  arm  before  Dr. 
M.,  called  it  a  dislocation. 

Twelve  weeks  after  the  accident,  Mr.  B.  called  upon  me.  The  right 
arm  was  shortened  one  inch ;  the  elbow  hung  off  slightly  from  the 
body ;  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  was  distinctly  felt  in  front 
of  the  shoulder-joint,  under  the  clavicle,  feeling  very  much  like  the 
head  of  the  bone.  The  fragments  were  not  united,  but  they  could  be 
seized  easily,  and  made  to  move  separately  and  freely.  He  stated  to 
me  that  he  was  subject  to  rheumatism,  and  especially  in  the  shoulder 
and  arm  of  the  side  injured.  He  wished  to  know  whether  it  could 
not  be  "  re-set." 

Two  years  after,  I  found  the  bone  still  ununited.  He  was,  however, 
able  to  write  with  that  hand,  having  first  lifted  his  arm  with  the  other 
hand  and  laid  it  upon  the  table. 

Case  4.  Simple  fracture,  probably  impacted;  resulting  in  deformity. — 
Wm.  A.,  of  Buffalo,  »t.  15,  fell  backwards,  June  4,  1855,  striking  on 
his  back  and  left  shoulder.    Dr.  L.  saw  it  immediately,  and,  regarding 
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it  as  a  dislocation,  attempted  its  reduction.  He  subsequently  repeated 
the  attempt.  I  saw  the  patient  with  Dr.  L.  on  the  tenth  day.  The 
arm  was  shortened  one  inch  and  a  half.  The  fragments  were  displaced 
forwards,  projecting  in  front  of  and  a  little  below  the  joint.  As  in 
Case  8,  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  head  of  the  bone ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  diagnosis  had  been  very  much  lessened  by  the  subsidence 
of  the  swelling.  There  was  no  motion  between  the  fragments;  nor 
could  the  deformity,  by  any  manipulation  or  extension,  be  made  to 
disappear.    It  was  probably  impacted. 

March  23,  1856,  nearly  ten  months  after  the  accident,  I  found  the 
fragments  remaining  as  when  I  first  examined  the  limb,  and  the  arm 
shortened  one  inch  and  a  half.  The  elbow  hung  a  very  little  back 
from  the  line  of  the  body.  The  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  was 
lifted  to  within  one  inch  of  the  head  of  the  humerus ;  the  upper  frag- 
ment having  its  head  in  the  socket,  with  its  lower  end  downwards  and 
forwards.  The  arm  was,  however,  in  every  respect  as  useful  as  before 
it  was  broken.  It  was  equally  strong,  and  he  could  raise  his  arm  as 
high,  and  move  it  in  every  direction  as  freely,  as  he  could  the  other. 

Causes, — Epiphyseal  separations  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the 
periods  of  youth  and  childhood,  but  true  fractures  at  the  surgical  neck 
occur  most  often  in  adult  life;  with  the  exception  of  one  girl  and  two 
lads,  aged,  respectively,  eleven,  twelve,  and  fifteen  years,  all  of  the 
examples  of  this  latter  accident  recorded  by  me  occurred  in  adults, 
and  of  twenty-eight  cases  in  which  I  find  the  ages  recorded,  the 
average  age  is  about  forty- three  years;  yet  Sir  A.  Cooper  declares 
these  fractures  to  be  most  common  in  infancy,  while  Malgaigne  has 
never  seen  a  case  in  a  person  under  fifty-three  years. 

Both  epiphyseal  separations  and  fractures  at  this  point  are  occa- 
sioned, in  most  cases,  by  direct  blows  or  falls  upon  the  shoulder.  Of 
twenty -seven  examples  in  which  I  find  the  cause  recorded,  eighteen 
were  from  direct  blows,  eight  from  indirect  blowis,  and  one  from  mus- 
cular action,  as  in  throwing  a  ball.  Of  the  eight  resulting  from  indi- 
rect blows,  one  was  from  a  fall  upon  the  hand,  seen  by  Desault,  and 
seven  were  from  falls  upon  the  elbow,  of  which  two  were  seen  by 
Desault,  and  five  by  myself. 

Pathology. — I  have  found  the  fragments  sensibly  displaced  in  ten 
cases  out  of  fifteen ;  a  proportion  much  greater  than  has  been  observed 
by  Malgaigne,  who  has  only  seen  a  displacement  twice  in  more  than 
twenty  cases.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  complete  or  sensible  dis- 
placement is  less  common  in  this  fracture  than  in  most  other  fractures, 
the  broken  ends  being  retained  in  place,  probably,  by  the  long  tendon 
of  the  biceps. 

As  to  the  direction  of  the  displacement,  I  have  seen  the  upper  end 
of  the  lower  fragment  drawn  forwards  and  upwards  toward  the  cora- 
coid  process  four  times,  in  one  of  which  examples  the  upper  fragment 
plainly  followed  in  the  same  direction.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  declares 
that  with  infants  this  direction  is  constant,  and  in  museum  specimens 
I  have  seen  but  one  exception.  In  the  specimens  of  fracture  of  the 
surgical  neck,  with  also  displacement  of  the  head,  belonging  to  Dr. 
Pope,  this  direction  of  the  fragments  is  plainly  seen,  as  also  in  a  spe  - 
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cimen  belonging  to  Dr.  Neill,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College, 
where  the  lower  fragment  almost  reaches  the  coracoid  process,  and  in 
a  specimen  contained  in  one  of  the  cabinets  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  has  become 
united  by  bone  to  the  coracoid  process. 

The  only  exception  which  I  have  met  with  is  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Neill.  In  this  example  the  two  ends  are  tilted  toward  the  axilla. 
In  the  recorded  examples,  also,  I  find  the  displacement  forwards  men- 
tioned four  times,  and  the  displacement  toward  the  axilla  but  once.  I 
am  compelled,  therefore,  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Malgaigne's  obser- 
vations, who  thinks  he  has  seen  the  lower  fragment  most  often  drawn 
toward  the  axilla,  as  well  as  the  observations  of  those  who  think  that 
the  upper  fragment  is  generally  displaced  outwards ;  yet,  no  doubt, 
they  do  sometimes  assume  this  position.  Desault  has  seen  them  both 
thrown  backwards ;  while  Dupuytren,  Paletta,  and  others  have  seen 
them  pushed  outwards ;  and  I  have  in  my  cabinet  the  copy  of  a  speci- 
men in  which  both  fragments  are  drawn  outwards,  but  the  lower  frag- 
ment is  to  the  inner  side  of  the  upper. 

When  the  fracture  occurs  at  or  near  the  epiphysis,  it  is  sometimes 
accompanied  with  impaction,  of  the  same  character  as  we  have  already 
described  when  speaking  of  fractures  through  the  tubercles.  Bobert 
Smith  has  given,  in  his  treatise,  an  engraving  intended  to  illustrate 
the  relative  position  of  the  fragments  in  extra-capsular  impacted  frac- 
tures, and  the  line  of  separation  very  nearly  corresponds  to  the  line  of 
junction  of  the  epiphysis  with  the  shaft. 

But  in  a  majority  of  cases  no  impaction  occurs.  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Pope,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  two  specimens  of  this  kind,  in  which  no 
union  has  taken  place,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  impaction  had 
ever  occurred.  In  one  case  the  line  of  fracture  commences  at  the 
junction  of  the  head  with  the  shaft,  and  extends  thence  irregularly 
across  to  a  point  half  an  inch  below  the  greater  tuberosity.  Ib  the 
second  specimen  the  fracture  commences  at  the  same  point,  and  ter- 
minates three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  greater  tuberosity.  In 
relation  to  these  bones.  Dr.  Pope  remarks:  "These  are  not  cases  of 
detachment  of  the  epiphyses,  as  the  bones  are  evidently  those  of  adults, 
and  there  is,  at  their  lower  extremities  above  the  condyles,  no  trace  of 
an  epiphyseal  line." 

HesuUs. — Eight  of  the  examples  of  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck 
recorded  by  me  are  known  to  have  resulted  in  perfect  limbs,  and  three 
are  more  or  less  deformed.  In  one  of  these  no  bony  union  has  taken 
place  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  or  more.  It  is  satisfactory,  however, 
to  know  that^  with  the  exception  of  this  last  (Case  8),  all  the  patients 
have  recovered  the  free  and  complete  use  of  their  arms. 

Symptoms,  or  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Accidents  about  the  Shoulder- 
joint. — No  place  could  be  more  appropriate  than  this  to  call  attention 
to  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  in  the  case  of  accidents  about  the  shoul- 
der-joint, a  difficulty  which  surgeons  have  constantly  recognized,  and 
which  has  sometimes  rendered  diagnosis  impossible. 

Let  us  first  study  the  ordinary  signs  of  a  dislocation  at  the  shoulder- 
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joint,  regarding  this  as  the  type  with  which  the  other  accidents  are  to 
be  compared. 

a.  Signs  of  a  Dislocation.  (Cizt^^e,  generally  a  fall  upon  the  elbow  or 
hand,  yet  not  very  unfrequently  a  direct  blow.) 

1.  Preternatural  immobility. 

2.  Absence  of  crepitus. 

8.  When  the  bone  is  brought  to  its  place,  it  will  usually  remain 
without  the  employment  of  force. 

These  three  are  common  signs,  which  apply  to  any  other  joint  as 
well  as  to  the  shoulder. 

4.  Inability  to  place  the  hand  upon  the  opposite  shoulder,  or  to 
have  it  placed  there  by  an  assistant,  while  at  the  same  time  the  elbow 
touches  the  breast.  This  is  a  sign  common  to  all  of  the  dislocations 
of  the  shoulder.^ 

The  following  are  special  signs,  or  such  as  belong  only  to  particular 
dislocations  of  the  shoulder. 

5.  Depression  under  the  acromion  process ;  always  greatest  under- 
neath the  outer  extremity,  but  more  or  less  in  front  or  behind,  accord- 
ing as  the  dislocation  may  be  into  the  axilla,  forwards  or  backwards. 

6.  Bound,  smooth  head  of  the  bone  sometimes  felt  in  its  new*  situa- 
tion, and  very  plainly  removed  from  its  socket ;  moving  with  the  shaft. 
Absence  of  the  head  of  the  bone  from  the  socket. 

7.  Elbow  carried  outwards,  and  in  certain  cases  forwards  or  back- 
wards, and  not  easily  pressed  to  the  side  of  the  body. 

8.  Arm  shortened  in  the  dislocation  forwards,  and  slightly  length- 
ened or  its  length  not  changed,  when  in  the  axilla. 

b.  Signs  of  a  Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Scapula.  {Cause,  generally 
a  direct  blow.) 

1.  Preternatural  mobility. 

2.  Crepitus,  generally  detected  by  placing  the  finger  on  the  coracoid 

Erocess  and  the  opposite  hand  upon  the  back  of  the  scapula,  while  the 
ead  of  the  humerus  is  pushed  outwards  and  rotated. 

3.  When  reduced,  it  will  not  remain  in  place. 

4.  The  hand  may  generally,  but  with  difficulty,  be  placed  upon  the 
opposite  shoulder,  with  the  elbow  resting  upon  the  front  of  the  chest. 

5.  Depression  under  the  acromion  process,  but  not  so  marked  as  in 
dislocation. 

6.  Head  of  the  bone  may  be  felt  in  the  axilla,  but  less  distinctly  than 
in  dislocation.  Never  much  forwards  or  backwards.  Head  of  the  bone 
moves  with  the  shaft.  Head  of  the  bone  not  to  be  felt  under  the  acro- 
mion process,  although  it  has  not  left  its  socket. 

7.  Elbow  carried  a  little  outwards,  but  not  so  much  as  in  dislocation. 
Easily  brought  against  the  side  of  the  body. 

8.  Arm  lengthened. 

9.  The  coracoid  process  carried  a  little  toward  the  sternum,  and 
downwards. 

1  Report  on  a  New  Principle  of  Diagnosis  in  Dislocations  of  the  Shoulder-Joint, 
by  L.  A.  Dugas,  Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  College  of  Qeorgia.  Trans.  Amer. 
Med.  Assoc,  vol.  z.  p.  375. 
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10.  Pressing  upon  the  coraooid  process,  it  is  found  to  be  movable, 
and  it  is  also  observed  that  it  obeys  the  motions  of  the  arm. 

c.  Signs  of  Fracture  of  the  Anatomical  Neck  of  the  Humerus.  Intra- 
Capsular.  {Cause,  a  direct  blow;  generally  opening  to  the  joint,  but 
not  i^lways.) 

1.  Mobility  not  increased,  nor  diminished. 

2.  Crepitus,  generally  discovered  by  pressing  up  the  head  of  the 
bone  into  its  socket  and  rotating;  or,  when  the  tubercles  are  also 
broken,  by  grasping  the  tubercles  and  rotating  the  arm. 

8.  Fragments  not  generally  displaced. 

4.  The  hand  can  be  placed  easily  upon  the  opposite  shoulder,  with 
the  elbow  against  the  front  of  the  chest. 

5.  Very  slight,  if  any,  depression  under  the  acromion  process. 

(5.  Head  of  the  bone  generally  in  its  socket,  but  not  felt  so  distinctly 
as  before  the  fracture. 

.7.  Elbow  falls  easily  against  the  side  of  the  body,  or  is  easily  placed 
there. 

8.  Arm  not  lengthened,  nor  appreciably  shortened,  unless  the  head 
be  driven  so  much  into  the  body  as  to  separate  the  tubercles. 

9.  In  this  latter  case  there  are  present  also  the  signs  of  fracture  of 
the  tubercles. 

d.  Signs  of  Fracture  of  the  Humerus  through  the  Tubercles.  Extra- 
capsular.   {OaxAse,  direct  blows.) 

1.  Generally,  there  is  neither  marked  mobility  nor  immobility,  ex- 
cept what  immobility  may  be  due  to  a  contusion  of  the  muscles. 

2.  Crepitus,  discovered,  but  not  so  easily  as  in  intra-capsular  frac< 
tures,  by  rotating  the  arm  while  the  tubercles  are  grasped  firmly. 

3.  If  displacement  exists,  the  fragments  are  not  always  easily  kept 
in  place  when  once  reduced. 

4.  The  hand  can  be  placed  upon  the  opposite  shoulder,  with  the 
elbow  against  the  front  of  the  chest. 

6.  No  depression  under  the  acromion  process. 

6.  Head  of  the  bone  in  its  socket,  and  moving  with  the  shaft,  when, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  it  is  impacted. 

7.  Elbow  hangs  against  the  side  of  the  body. 

8.  Arm  shortened  when  impacted,  but  not  very  appreciably. 
The  signs  which  characterize  this  accident  are  more  obscure  than  in 

either  oif  the  other  shoulder  accidents*    They  are  mostly  negative,  and 
will  not  generally  be  determined  positively  except  in  the  autopsy. 

e.  Signs  of  a  Longitudinal  Fracture  of  the  Head  and  Necky  or  splitting 
off  of  Que  Oreat&r  Tubercle.  {Cause,  direct  blow  upon  the  front  of  the 
shoulder.) 

1.  Mobility  of  the  limb  natural. 

2.  Crepitus;  elicited  especially  by  ff rasping  the  tubercles  and  rotat- 
ing tbe  arm,  or  by  carrying  it  up  and  back  and  then  rotating. 

3.  When  reduced,  the  fragments  will  not  remain  in  place. 

4.  The  hand  can  be  placed  upon  the  opposite  shoulder,  while  the 
elbow  rests  against  the  front  of  the  chest. 

5.  Some  depression  under  the  acromion  process. 

6.  A  smooth  bony  projection  directly  underneath  the  coracoid  pro- 
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cess,  or  close  upon  its  inner  or  outer  side,  moving  with  the  shaft.  The 
head  of  the  bone  cannot  be  felt  in  the  socket,  yet  the  space  under  the 
acromion  is  not  entirely  unoccupied. 

7.  Generally,  but  not  always,  the  elbow  hangs  against  the  side. 
Sometimes  it  inclines  a  little  backwards.  It  can  always  be  easily 
brought  to  the  side. 

8.  Arm  generally  neither  lengthened  nor  shortened. 

9.  A  remarkable  increase  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  bone. 

10.  A  deep  vertical  sulcus  between  the  tubercles,  corresponding  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  bicipital  groove. 

f.  Signs  of  a  Fracture  through  the  Surgical  Neck.  {Oausej  generally 
direct  blows,  but  in  old  people  frequently  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the 
elbow.) 

1.  Preternatural  mobility  often,  but  not  constantly,  present. 

2.  Crepitus,  produced  easily  when  there  is  no  impaction,  or  when 
the  displacement  is  not  complete,  but  with  difficulty  when  impaction 
exists  or  the  displacement  is  complete. 

3.  When  once  the  fragments  have  been  displaced,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  ever  afterward  to  maintain  them  in  place. 

4.  The  hand  can  be  easily  placed  upon  the  opposite  shoulder,  while 
the  elbow  rests  against  the  front  of  the  chest. 

6.  A  slight  depression  below  the  acromion,  not  immediately  under- 
neath its  extremity,  but  an  inch  or  more  below. 

6.  Head  of  the  bone  in  the  socket,  and  moving  with  the  shaft  when 
impacted,  but  not  moving  with  the  shaft  when  not  impacted.  The 
upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  being  often  felt  distinctly  pressing 
upwards  toward  the  coracoid  process;  its  broken  extremity  being 
easily  distinguished  by  its  irregularity  from  the  head  of  the  bone. 

7.  Elbow  hanging  against  the  side  when  the  fragments  are  not  dis- 
placed, but  away  from  the  side  when  displacement  exists. 

8.  Length  of  arm  unchanged  unless  the  fragments  are  impacted  or 
overlapped;  or  both  fragments  are  much  tilted  inwards.  If  the  frag- 
ments are  completely  displaced,  the  arm  is  shortened. 

g.  Signs  of  a  Separation  at  the  Epiphysis,    {Cause,  direct  blows.) 

1.  Preternatural  immobility. 

2.  Feeble  crepitus;  less  rough  than  the  crepitus  produced  when 
broken  bones  are  rubbed  against  each  other. 

8.  Fragments  replaced  are  not  easily  maintained  in  place. 

4.  Same  as  in  preceding  variety  of  fracture. 

5.  The  depression  is  not  immediately  under  the  acromion,  yet  higher 
than  in  most  fractures  of  the  surgical  neck,  perhaps  one  inch  below 
the  acromion  process. 

6.  Head  of  the  bone  in  its  socket,  and  not  moving  with  the  shaft. 
Upper  end  of  lower  fragment  projecting  in  front,  when  displacement 
exists,  and  feeling  less  sharp  and  angular  than  in  case  of  a  broken 
bone;  indeed,  being  slightly  convex  and  rather  smooth,  it  may  easily 
be  mistaken  for  the  head  of  the  bone. 

7.  Same  as  preceding  variety. 

8.  Length  of  arm  not  changed  unless  the  fragments  are  overlapped, 
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or  both  fragments  are  tilted  upon  each  other.  When  the  fragments 
are  overlapped,  the  arm  is  shortened. 

9.  This  accident  is  almost  peculiar  to  infancy  and  childhood.  It 
can  seldom  occur  after  the  twentieth  year. 

There  are  other  accidents  about  the  shoulder-joint,  such  as  a  patho- 
logical partial  luxation  of  the  humerus,  dislocation  of  the  tendon  of 
the  biceps,  &c.,  which  might  possibly  be  confounded  with  fractures, 
but  the  consideration  of  which  I  shall  reserve  for  another  time. 

IhreatmenL — I  have  already  spoken  of  the  treatment  of  fractures  of 
the  neck  of  the  scapula,  and  my  remarks  will  now  be  confined  to  frac- 
tures of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus. 

Fractures  of  the  Anatomical  Neck;  Intra-capsuhr. — As  has  already 
been  stated,  these  are  generally  compound  fractures,  and,  from  the 
extent  of  the  injury,  often  demand  resection  or  amputation  of  the  entire 
arm.  If  an  effort  is  made  to  save  the  arm,  splints  will  not  be  applied, 
and  the  treatment  will  have  little  or  no  reference  to  the  existence  of  a 
fracture;  it  will  be  directed  only  to  the  reduction  or  prevention  of  the 
inflammation,  &c. 

Simple  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck,  without  any  external  wound 
communicating  with  the  joint,  and  accompanied,  as  it  often  is,  with 
impaction,  frequently  unites,  or  the  upper  fragment  becomes  encased 
in  the  lower. 

It  is  not  proper  in  such  cases  to  employ  great  violence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detecting  crepitus,  lest  the  fragments  should  become  displaced ; 
and  if  the  arm  should  be  found  to  be  a  little  shortened,  it  must  not  be 
extended,  with  a  view  to  overcoming  the  shortening,  since  upon  the 
impaction  probably  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  the  chances  of  union. 

The  elbow  and  forearm  may  be  suspended  in  a  sling,  while  the  arm 
is  gently  supported  against  the  side,  merely  to  insure  quietude.  No 
splints  are  necessary  or  useful. 

Treatment  of  Fractures  through  the  Tubercles  {Fxtra-capsular)]  Noji- 
impacted  and  Impacted. — In  these  cases,  also,  the  fragments  being 
seldom  displaced,  very  little  if  any  mechanical  treatmenji  is  demanded. 
A  sling  is  all  that  is  usually  required.  If,  however,  on  account  of  dis- 
placement of  the  fragment,  a  splint  is  thought  necessary,  it  must  be 
applied  in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be  directed  in  cases  of  fractures  of 
the  surgical  neck. 

If  impaction,  with  shortening,  exists,  the  same  remarks  are  appli- 
cable here  as  in  intra-capsular  impacted  fractures,  namely,  that  we 
ought  not  to  rotate  the  limb  much,  nor  violently,  in  order  to  discover 
crepitus,  nor  make  extension  with  the  view  of  overcoming  the  short- 
ening, since  the  fragments  unite  more  promptly  and  certainly  when 
the  impaction  remains,  and  its  continuance  in  no  way  damages  the 
usefulness  of  the  limb. 

T}reatment  of  Longitudinal  Fracture  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  or  of  a 
Separation  of  the  Greater  Tubercle, — In  the  only  instance  which  I  have 
recognized  as  a  fracture  of  the  greater  tubercle,  and  already  referred 
to,  the  displacement  was  moderate,  and  could  not  be  overcome  either 
by  change  of  position  or  by  pressure  with  extension.  The  patient 
was  therefore  merely  laid  upon  his  back  in  bed.    No  dressings  of  any 
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kind  were  employed,  and  the  fragments  seemed  to  unite  promptly, 
and  with  no  increase  in  the  displacement. 

If  the  displacement  is  originally  more  considerable,  attempts  ought 
still  to  be  made  to  reduce  the  fragments,  by  extension  and  abduction 
of  the  arm,  with  direct  pressure;  yet  they  will  not  generally  prove 
completely  successful,  nor  will  it  be  found  easy  to  retain  them  when 
reduced. 

Mr.  Mayo  treated  a  fracture  of  this  character,  which  occurred  in  a 
man  of  sixty  years  of  age,  with  a  figure-of-S  bandage,  and  a  sling,  with 
a  lathe  splint  on  the  outer  side  of  the  humerus,  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  made  to  bear  on  the  fragments,  by  uniting  the  upper  part 
of  the  circular  arm  roller  to  the  figure-of-8  bandage.  "  The  fracture 
united  favorably,"  he  says,  but  we  presume  that  he  does  not  mean  to 
affirm  that  it  united  without  any  degree  of  displacement ;  a  result 
which,  probably,  ought  never  to  be  expected.  Mr.  Mayo  adds,  how- 
ever, that  "for  a  long  time  the  patient  had  some  difficulty  in  carrying 
the  arm  backward."^ 

Treatment  of  Ih-actures  of  the  Surgical  Neck,  including  Separati&ns  at 
the  Epiphysis. — I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  indications  of  treat- 
ment can  essentially  vary  in  separations  at  the  epiphysis,  from  those 
in  true  fractures  through  any  part  of  the  surgical  neck,  since  the  rela- 
tive action  of  the  muscles  remains  the  same,  and  the  direction  of  the 
displacement  is  generally  the  same.  My  remarks,  therefore,  upon  this 
point  may  be  considered  as  equally  applicable  to  fractures  and  epiphy- 
sary  separations. 

In  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  cases  not  much  displacement 
of  either  fragment  takes  place,  and  consequently  we  have  only  to  apply 
such  moderate  retentive  means  as  will  insure  quiet.  Indeed,  under 
such  circumstances  we  might  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  posture  treat- 
ment practised  by  Dupuytren  in  two  cases,  both  of  which  terminated 
favorably.  The  treatment  consisted  in  placing  the  arm,  semi-flexed, 
on  a  pillow,  the  pillow  being  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  pyramid,  the 
summit  of  which  was  lodged  in  the  axilla,  while  the  elbow  was  se- 
cured to  the  side  of  the  boiiy  by  a  bandage.' 

Unhappily,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  this  condition  is  not  always 
present ;  the  most  frequent  form  of  displacement  being  that  in  which 
the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  upwards  and  inwards,  or  towards  the 
coracoid  process. 

In  such  cases  it  will  require,  often,  no  little  perseverance  and  skill 
to  efiTect  reduction,  if  it  is  not  found  to  be  actually  impossible,  and 
still  more  to  retain  the  bones  in  place  when  once  reduced.  Indeed, 
it  is  proper  to  say  that  a  complete  reduction  is  seldom  accomplished 
and  permanently  maintained,  owing,  probablv,  to  the  advantageous 
action  of  the  muscles  which  tend  to  produce  the  displacement,  and  in 
part  also  to  the  difficulty  of  applying  any  apparatus  or  dressing  which 
shall,  act  efficiently  upon  the  fragments. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  recommends  for  this  accident  a  couple  of  splints, 


P 


1  B.  Cooper's  edition  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  &c.,  American  edition, 
885. 
«  Dupuytren  on  Bones,  Sydenliam  edition,  p.  99. 
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to  be  placed  one  in  front  of  and  one  behind  the  shoulder,  an  axillary 
pad,  a  clavicular  bandage,  and  a  sling ;  the  sling  being  made  to  sus- 
pend only  the  wrist  and  not  the  elbow,  since  he  had  observed  that 
when  the  elbow  was  lifted  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  was  inclined  to 
fall  forwards. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  informed  Mr.  Cooper  that  in  a  similar  case  he  had  found 
the  bone  best  maintained  in  its  natural  position  by  its  being  raised 
and  supported  at  right  angles  with  the  side,  by  a  rectangular  splint,  a 
part  of  which  rested  against  the  side,  while  the  arm  reposed  upon  the 
other  part;  and  until  he  had  made  use  of  this  plan,  he  could  not 
succeed  in  removing  the  deformity,  or  in  keeping  the  bone  in  its 
place. 

Mr.  Erichsen  has  found  a  very  convenient  apparatus  to  consist  of 
"a  leather  splint  about  two  feet  long  by  six  inches  broad,  bent  upon 
itself  in  the  middle,  so  that  one-half  of  it  may  be  applied  lengthwise 
to  the  chest,  and  the  other  half  to  the  inside  of  the  injured  arm,  the 
angle  formed  by  the  bend,  which  should  be  somewhat  obtuse,  being 
well  pressed  up  into  the  axilla." 

The  following  is  the  plan  which  I  would,  however,  generally  re- 
commend : — 

The  fragments  having  been  reduced  as  completely  as  possible,  a 
broad  and  firm  gutta-percha  splint  should  be  moulded  to  the  outside 
of  the  arm  and  shoulder.    When  it  has  become  suflSciently  hard  and 


Fig.  64. 
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Welch*!  arm  splint 


Plan  of  author's  leather 
arm  splint. 


Leather  splint  closed  at  top, 
and  complete. 


firm,  it  may  be  secured  in  place  by  a  roller  carried  from  the  elbow  to 
the  axilla.  If  the  splint  covers  well  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  is 
sufficiently  wide,  it  is  not  apt  to  become  displaced ;  and  by  resting 
against  the  point  of  the  acromion  process,  it  enables  the  upper  turns 
of  the  bandage  to  draw  the  broken  end  of  the  lower  fragments  out- 
wards ;  at  least,  as  effectually  as  any  other  dressing  is  capable  of  doing, 
and  renders  an  axillary  pad  unnecessary.  The  sling  may  then  be 
16 
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applied  as  recommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  or  the  arm  may  be 
permitted  to  hang  perpendicularly  beside  the  body.  The  clavicular 
bandage,  also  recommended  by  Sir  Astley,  complicates  the  dressing 
very  much,  and  does  not  seem  to  me  to  answer  any  very  useful  pur- 
pose; while  the  axillary  pad  exposes  the  brachial  plexus  to  painful 
if  not  injurious  pressure. 

As  a  substitute  for  gutta-percha,  a  firm  sheet  of  felt  may  be  em- 
ployed, a  piece  of  sole-leather  or  a  carved  wooden  splint,  or  the  very 
complete  shoulder  and  arm  splint  of  Welch ;  but  in  either  case  the 
upper  portion  of  the  splint  ought  always  to  rest  upon  the  shoulder,  so 
as  to  prevent  its  sliding  downwards. 

§  5.  Shaft,  bblow  the  Suboical  Neck  and  above  the  Base  of  the 

gondtles. 

Causes. — In  a  record  of  nineteen  cases  in  which  the  cause  of  the  frac- 
ture is  stated,  I  find  this  portion  of  the  shaft  broken  from  direct  violence 
twelve  times ;  from  indirect  blows,  the  concussion  being  received  upon 
the  elbow,  twice;  once  it  was  a  consequence  of  tertiary  lues,  once  it 
occurred  during  birth,  and  three  times  in  the  same  patient  it  has  been 
broken  from  muscular  action  alone,  each  consecutive  fracture  occur- 
ring at  a  different  point.  The  records  of  surgery  furnish  many  ex- 
amples of  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  from  muscular  action, 
as  in  throwing  a  stone  or  snowball ;  but  the  most  singular  examples 
are  those  in  which  the  bone  has  been  broken  in  a  trial  of  strength 
between  two  persons,  by  grasping  the  hands  palm  to  palm,  with  the 
elbows  resting  upon  a  table,  and  twisting,  when  the  humerus  has  sud- 
denly given  way  a  little  above  the  condyles.  This  practice  is  called 
by  the  French  "  iourner  poignet,''^  the  game  of  turning- wrists,  I  have 
seen  one  case  of  this  kind,  which  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Winne, 
and  Malgaigne  has  collected  five  other  similar  cases,  two  of  which 
were  reported  by  Lonsdale.  In  i'  Union  Medicale  is  reported  an  ex- 
ample in  which  the  fracture  occurred  on  a  level  with  the  insertion  of 
the  deltoid,  a  little  below  the  insertion  of  the  pectoralis  major  and 
latissimus  dorsi.     The  fracture  seemed  to  be  nearly  transverse.' 

The  example  of  fracture  during  birth,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
occurred  in  a  healthy  female  child,  whose  parents  were  also  healthy. 
The  mother  was  in  labor  six  or  eight  hours,  but  the  labor  was  not 
severe.  She  was  attended  by  a  midwife,  and  does  not  know  whether 
violence  was  employed  or  not.  Dr.  Lockwood,  of  Buffalo,  was  called 
on  the  third  day,  and  found  the  arm  broken  a  little  below  its  middle, 
and  moving  as  freely  as  it  did  at  the  elbow-joint ;  he  applied  lateral 
splints  with  bandages,  &c.  I  saw  the  child  with  Dr.  Lockwood  on 
the  seventeenth  day  after  its  birth.  There  was  then  a  perfect  ferule 
of  ensheathing  callus  surrounding  the  fragments,  and  which,  owing  to 
the  softness  of  the  flesh,  could  be  easily  detected  and  defined.  The 
fragments  had  been  firm  at  least  three  or  four  days.    Nearly  a  year 

»  Amer.  Med.  Times,  vol.  iv.  p.  158. 
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after,  I  again  examined  the  arm,  and  could  not  discover  any  traces  of 
the  accident. 

Dr.  Ldwenhardt  has  also  reported  a  case  in  which  the  evidence  was 
conclusive  that  the  fracture  was  caused  solely  by  the  contractions  of 
the  uterus,  which  forced  the  arm  against  the  pubes ;  the  arm  being 
heard  distinctly  to  snap  when  it  was  passing  this  point  and  while  the 
hands  of  the  accoucheur  were  not  aiding  in  the  delivery.  In  this  case 
the  humerus  was  br()ken  in  its  upper  third.^ 

Dr.  N.  Fanning,  of  Catskill,  N.  Y.  has  reported  to  me  the  following 
as  having  occurred  in  his  own  practice : — 

"  Mrs.  H.,  of  Catskill,  was  delivered  June  8,  1865,  after  a  short  and 
not  severe  labor,  of  a  full-grown  and  healthy  male  child.  The  mother 
was  well  formed,  with  ample  pelvis.  The  labor  was  natural,  and  the 
presentation  the  most  favorable,  the  occiput  corresponding  to  the  left 
acetabulum ;  but  immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the  head,  a  hand  and 
a  portion  of  the  forearm  of  tne  child  were  felt  above  the  pubes.  The 
shoulders  and  body  were  delivered  very  quickly  after  the  head,  and 
during  a  single  pain.  Just  as  the  right  shoulder  of  the  child  was  pass- 
ing under  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  I  heard  a  snap,  not  unlike  that  caused 
by  the  breaking  of  a  pipe-stem,  which  I  soon  found,  as  I  suspected, 
to  be  caused  by  the  fracture  of  the  right  os  humeri  of  the  child  in  its 
upper  third."    The  bone  united  with  some  deformity. 

Dr.  Fanning  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  this  case,  the  contraction  of 
the  uterus,  occurring  while  the  arm  of  the  child  occupied  some  un- 
usual position,  was  the  cause  of  the  fracture.  It  was  certainly  not 
due  to  any  force  applied  by  Dr.  Fanning  himself. 

Seat  and  Direction  of  the  Fracture. — The  seat  of  the  fracture  is  more 
often  below  than  above  the  middle  of  the  bone ;  thus,  I  have  found  the 
fracture  fourteen  times  near  the  middle,  and  the  same  number  of  times 
below  the  middle  third,  but  only  seven  times  above  the  middle  third. 
The  observations  of  Norris,  who  found  four  fractures  of  the  shaft 
above  the  middle,  and  nine  below,  correspond  with  my  own  f  but 
M.  Gu^retin,  in  the  same  number  of  fractures,  found  nine  above  the 
middle  and  four  below.* 

The  line  of  fracture  is  generally  oblique,  but  more  ofi«n  transverse 
than  in  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  femur,  or  tibia. 

Displacement. — The  direction  of  the  displacement  depends,  no  doubt, 
sometimes  upon  the  precise  point  of  the  fracture  and  upon  the  action 
of  the  muscles  operating  upon  the  two  fragments ;  thus,  if  the  fracture 
takes  place  just  above  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  the  lower  fragment 
is  liable  to  be  drawn  upwards  and  outwards,  in  the  direction  of  its 
fibres,  while  the  upper  fragment  is  carried  toward  the  origin  of  the 
peotoralis  major,  &c. ;  but,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  influence 
of  these  muscles  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  direction  of  the 
force,  and  by  the  direction  of  the  fracture.  Practically,  therefore,  it  is 
seldom  of  much  importance  to  determine  the  exact  point  of  fracture, 

1  Lowenhardt,  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  January,  1S41,  p.  250, 
from  Medicin.  Zeit.,  Mm  6, 1840. 
<  Norris,  Am.  Joom.  of  Med.  Sci.,  January,  1842,  vol.  zix.  p.  28. 
*  Gu^retin,  Presse  M^dicale,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
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as  to  whether  it  is  just  above  or  below  the  insertion  of  a  particular 
muscle ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  generally  very  easy  to  ascertain  this  point 
with  much  precision. 

The  amount  of  displacement  varies  considerably  in  different  persons, 
and  in  fractures  at  different  points,  but  it  will  average  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  When  the  fracture  is  produced  by  muscular 
action  alone,  it  is  generally  transverse,  and  displacement  seldom  occurs. 
Such  was  the  fact  in  every  instance  where  my  own  patient  broke  the 
arm  three  times  consecutively  at  different  points;  and  union  was 
speedily  accomplished,  and  with  no  deformity.  Dupuytren,  however, 
saw  a  case  which  constituted  an  exception  to  this  general  rule.  The 
fragments  became  completely  separated,  and  were  so  movable  that 
union  could  not  be  effected,  and  he  was  compelled,  after  three  months, 
to  resort  to  resection. 

Results. — ^In  twenty-three  examples,  the  average  shortening  is  about 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  ;  but  of  these,  thirteen  are  not  shortened  at  all, 
so  that  the  average  of  shortening  in  the  remaining  ten  is  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch;  the  amount  of  overlapping  varying  from  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  quarter. 

In  forty -five  examples,  not  including  gunshot  fractures,  I  have  three 
times  seen  the  humerus  refuse  to  unite  by  bone ;  once  when  the  fracture 
was  in  the  lower  third  of  the  shaft.  This  was  an  oblique,  compound 
fracture,  and  no  union  had  taken  place  at  the  end  of  five  months.  The 
man  was  intemperate,  but  in  pretty  good  health.*  In  the  second  case, 
the  fracture  had  occurred  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and 
it  was  simple.  Five  months  after  the  accident  this  patient  consulted 
me,  when  I  found  the  elbow  anchylosed,  the  forearm  being  fixed  at 
right  angles  with  the  arm.^  Neither  of  these  patients  had  been  under 
my  care  previously,  but  I  learned  that  an  intelligent  Canadian  surgeon 
had  treated  one  of  them,  and  the  other  had  been  seen  and  treated  by 
several  surgeons. 

In  the  third  case,  a  lad,  five  years  of  age,  received  a  fracture 
about  three  or  four  inches  above  the  elbow -joint,  by  the  passage  across 
the  limb  of  a  heavy  army  wagon.  The  arm  wa^  dressed  with  splints, 
and  in  about  five  weeks  several  fragments  of  necrosed  bone  were 
removed  by  Dr.  Pope,  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  splints  were  again  applied. 
'J'en  months  from  the  date  of  the  injury.  Dr.  Brinton,  of  Philadelphia, 
operated  by  perforation,  and  reapplied  splints.  When  the  splints  were 
removed,  the  limb  was  straight  and  apparently  firm,  but  the  bond  of 
union  gradually  gave  way,  and  when  be  came  under  my  charge  in 
Nov.  1864,  more  than  two  years  after  the  accident,  the  arm  was  bent 
at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  the  union  was  fibrous  only.  Under  my  advice 
all  restraint  and  dressings  were  removed,  and  be  was  sent  into  the 
country  to  improve  his  general  health,  with  the  understanding  that 
I  would  operate  at  some  future  day.  Subsequently,  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1867,  I  resected  the  bone  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  securing  the 
fragments  with  wire,  and  supporting  the  arm  with  a  gutta-percha 
splint.    The  result  was  a  peri'ect  bony  union,  and  a  very  useful  arm. 

1  Report  on  Deformities,  &c.,  Case  88.  *  Ibid.,  Case  21. 
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Fig.  67. 


In  two  other  cases,  the  elbow  remained  somewhat  stiff'  a  long  time 
after  the  splints  were  removed;  in  one  case,  complete  freedom  of 
motion  was  not  restored  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years. 

Generally,  however,  the  motions  of  the  elbow-joint  have  been  very 
soon  restored  after  the  removal  of  the  splints  and  sling. 

I  ought  to  mention  that,  not  unfrequently,  fractures  of  the  shaft  of 
the  humerus,  and  especially  where  they  are  occasioned  by  direct  blows, 
are  followed  by  grekt  swelling,  and  sometimes  by  abscesses.  In  one 
instance,  the  fracture  having  taken  place  within  the  insertion  of  the 
deltoid  muscle,  the  sharp  extremity  of  the  lower  fragment  was  made 
to  penetrate  the  flesh,  causing  an  abscess,  and  finally  tetanus,  of  which 
my  patient  soon  died. 

The  following  remarks  of  Malgaigne  are  too  pertinent  to  be  omitted 
in  this  connection:  "When  there  is  great  obliquity,  with  overlapping, 
or  a  fracture  with  splintering,  or  a  multiple  frac- 
ture, a  certain  amount  of  deformity  is  inevitable, 
and  the  formation  of  callus  demands  one  or  two 
weeks  more.  With  the  inflammation  comes  also 
the  danger  of  suppuration,  and  later,  a  rigidity  of 
the  articulations  difficult  to  dissipate.  In  short, 
we  must  not  forget  that  of  all  fractures,  those  of  the 
humerus  are  most  liable  to  fail  of  consolidation." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  find,  in  the  case  of 
this  bone,  as  in  all  others,  some  remarkable  excep- 
tions, where,  although  the  fracture  may  be  com- 
pound, and  badly  comminuted,  yet  the  limb  has 
been  saved  and  made  useful. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  that 
portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  now  under 
consideration,  I  have  preferred  generally  a  broad 
and  thick  splint  of  sole- leathern-felt,  or  gutta-percha, 
may  answer  as  well — sufficiently  long  to  extend 
from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow-joint, 
moulded  accurately,  and  applied  to  the  outside  of 
the  shoulder  and  arm,  while  the  limb  is  flexed  to 
a  right  angle,  and  while  extension  is  being  made 
upon  the  humerus.  This  being  properly  padded, 
and  secured  in  place  by  rollers,  I  place  the  arm  in 
a  8lii%  beside  the  body.  The  sling  must,  however, 
be  so  arranged,  by  being  looped  under  the  wrists,  and  not  under  the 
elbow,  as  that  the  weight  of  the  elbow  and  lower  part  of  the  arm  may 
aid  in  making  extension. 

Other  surgeons  have  sought  to  make  permanent  extension  in  these 
and  certain  other  fractures  of  the  humerus,  by  various  contrivances. 
Mr.  Lonsdale  constructed  an  instrument  which  might  be  lengthened 
or  shortened  to  suit  the  case ;  it  was  made  of  steel,  and  was  worked 
with  a  screw  operating  upon  cogs  in  a  sliding  bar;  resembling,  in 
some  respects,  the  arm  portion  of  Jarvis'  adjuster.  In  the  second 
London  edition  of  a  series  of  plates  illustrating  the  action  of  the 
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muscles  in  producing  displacement  in  fractures,  by  S.  W.  Hind,  is  a 
drawing  of  an  apparatus  invented  by  the  author  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  is  very  simple,  and  in  some  respects  more  complete  than  Lons- 
dale's, and  which  may  be  easily  adapted  to  almost  any  form  of  arm- 
splint.  Indeed,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  attach  to  the  ordi- 
nary long  splint  a  movable  crutch. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Martin,  of  Boston,  has  invented  a  splint,  also  for  the 
purpose  of  making  extension  in  fractures  of  the  humerus,  the  counter- 
extension  being  made,  by  adhesive  plasters,  from  the  side  of  the  chest. 

Fig.  68. 


H.  A.  Martin**  extension  in  fractures  of  the  hamerus. 

The  apparatus  is  elongated  by  a  ratchet  operating  upon  two  steefbars, 
which  are  thus  made  to  move  upon  each  other.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  make  reliable  counter-extension  from  the  walls  of  the  chest 
for  any  purpose  whatever ;  but  this  method  is  at  least  not  likely  to 
do  any  harm,  as  there  is  no  pressure  upon  the  axillary  nerves.  The 
plan  may  therefore  deserve  a  trial. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Clark,  of  the  St.  Louis  City  Hospital,  has  proposed  to 
accomplish  the  extension,  in  fractures  of  the  head  and  surgical  neck, 
by  suspending  a  weight  from  the  elbow.  He  reports  one  case  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  this  method.  When  the  patient  is  in  the  recum- 
bent posture,  the  weight  must  be  suspended  over  a  pulley.     No 
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doubt  this  is  the  only  method  by  which  Fig.  69. 

really  effective  extension  can  ever  be 
made  in  fractures  of  the  humerus,  and 
there  may  be  perhaps  examples  of  frac- 
tures of  the  neck  of  the  humerus  in 
which  the  fragments  overlap  persistent- 
ly, where  it  will  be  proper  to  resort  to 
this  novel  expedient.  When  fractures 
occur  above  the  deltoid,  the  overlapping 
is  often  excessive,  and  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  their  being  forcibly  separa- 
ted by  the  extension;  but  in  fractures 
below  thid,  Dr.  Clark's  method  would 
expose  to  the  danger  of  separation  and 
non-union  of  the  fragments.  As  em- 
ployed for  fractures  of  the  neck,  no 
splints  are  used  by  Dr.  Clark;  yet  as  a 
means  of  holding  the  lower  fragment 
oat,  a  single  outside  splint  might  be 
useful. 

I  believe  that  all  these  contrivances 
may  prove  occasionally  useful,  but  the 
common  experience  of  surgeons  has 
shown  how  difficult  it  is  to  accomplish 
much  extension  by  means  of  pressure  in 
the  axilla ;  a  mode,  too,  which  I  think 
must  be  wholly  inadmissible  when  the 
fracture  approaches  the  upper  end,  since 
the  pressure  by  the  crutch-head  upon  the  pectoralis  major  and  latis- 
simus  dorsi,  which  constitute  the  margins  of  the  axilla,  must  tend  to 
displace  the  fragments  upon  which  they  act,  inwardly,  and  which 
seldom  can  be  applied  with  much  force  to  fractures  near  the  con- 
dyles, on  account  of  the  probable  existence  of  inflammation  and  swell- 
ing about  the  joint. 

Malgaigne,  when  speaking  of  the  apparatus  of  Lonsdale,  remarks : 
"  But  the  surgeon  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  permanent 
extension  is  a  resource  always  dangerous,  often  useless,  and  which 
demands  in  its  application  much  caution  and  watchfulness." 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  practical  difficulty  of  em- 
ploying permanent  extension  in  fractures  of  the  humerus : — 

A  laborer,  aged  thirty,  was  admitted  into  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  on  the  second  day  of  October,  1853,  with  a  simple 
oblique  fracture  of  the  humerus,  which  had  occurred  three  days  before. 
The  fracture  was  situated  within  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  and  hav- 
ing been  produced  by  the  rolling  of  a  log  upon  the  arm,  the  whole 
limb  was  much  swollen.  The  night  following  his  admission,  in  a  fit 
of  delirium  tremens,  he  removed  all  of  the  dressings.  When  I  visited 
the  wards  in  the  morning,  I  found  the  fragments  displaced  and  the 
muscles  contracting  violently.  The  ordinary  dressings  were  applied, 
and  continued  until  the  fifth  day,  when,  as  the  delirium  had  not  ceased. 


Clark^s  extension   la  fraetares  of  the 
neck  of  the  hameros. 
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and  the  muscles  continued  to  contract  with  great  violence,  it  was  de- 
termined to  attempt  permanent  extension.  For  this  purpose  we  lifted 
the  elbow  upwards  and  outwards,  to  relax  the  deltoid,  and  then, 
having  made  extension  with  the  forearm  placed  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  arm,  we  fitted  carefully  a  large  gutta-percha  splint  to  the  forearm, 
arm,  axilla,  and  side,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  splint  was 
secured  to  these  several  parts,  the  arm  could  not  fall  to  the  side  of  the 
body  completely,  and  in  proportion  as  it  did  fall  downward,  it  would 
make  extension  upon  the  arm.  This  splint  was  well  padded,  and 
secured  in  place  by  rollers. 

On  the  sixth  day  the  delirium  had  ceased,  and  never  returned. 
The  dressings  were  well  in  place,  and  seemed  to  accomplish  the  indi- 
cation we  had  in  view ;  .but,  on  the  seventh  day,  although  ]9d  had  kept 
very  quiet,  everything  was  disarranged,  and  the  whole  had  to  be  re- 
adjusted. On  the  eighth  and  ninth  the  same  thing  occurred.  During 
this  time  we  had  varied  the  dressings,  position,  &c.,  each  day,  to  meet, 
if  possible,  the  difficulties;  but  it  was  at  length  deemed  unwise  to 
pursue  the  attempt  any  farther,  and  we  returned  to  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  splints,  laying  the  arm  against  the  side  of  the  body.  The 
union  was  finally  completed  without  either  overlapping  or  angular 
displacement. 

Something  may  always  be  accomplished,  when  the  patient  is  walking 
about,  by  allowing  the  elbow  to  escape  from  the  sling,  so  that  its 
weight  shall  make  constant  traction  upon  the  lower  fragment;  and  the 
plan  which  I  suggested  some  years  since,  of  treating  certain  cases  of 
delayed  union  of  the  humerus,  namely,  extending  the  arm  at  full 
length  by  the  side  of  the  body,  so  that  the  lower  fragment  shall  re- 
ceive the  whole  weight  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  might  occasionally 
prove  valuable  in  recent  fractures  where  the  tendency  to  override 
was  very  great.  In  three  instances,  I  have  already  put  this  plan 
sufficiently  to  the  test  to  determine  its  safety  and  utility. 

The  precise  plan,  and  my  reasons  for  its  adoption  in  certain  cases 
of  delayed  union,  were  set  forth  in  the  following  paper,  read  before 
the  Buffalo  City  Medical  Association,  and  published  in  the  Buffalo 
Medical  Journal  for  August,  1854. 

"  I  have  observed  that  non-union  results  more  frequently  after  frac- 
tures of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  than  after  fractures  of  the  shaft  of 
any  other  bone. 

*'  Comparing  the  humerus  with  the  femur,  between  which,  above  all 
others,  the  circumstances  of  form,  situation,  &c.,  are  most  nearly 
parallel,  and  in  both  of  which  non-union  is  said  to  be  relatively  fre- 
quent, I  find  that  of  forty-nine  fractures  of  the  humerus,  four  occurred 
through  the  surgical  neck,  twelve  through  the  condyles,  and  twenty- 
nine  through  the  shaft.  In  one  of  the  twenty-nine  the  patient  survived 
the  accident  only  a  few  days.  In  four  of  the  remaining  twenty-eight 
union  had  not  occurred  after  the  lapse  of  six  months,  and  in  many 
more  it  was  delayed  beyond  the  usual  time.  Two  of  the  four  were 
simple  fractures,  and  occurred  near  the  middle  of  the  humerus ;  the 
third  was  compound,  and  occurred  near  the  middle  also ;  the  fourth 
was  compound,  and  occurred  near  the  condyles. 
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"  This  analysis  supplies  us,  therefore,  with  four  cases  of  non-union, 
from  a  table  of  twenty-eight  cases  of  fractures  through  the  shaft. 

"  Of  eighty-seven  fractures  of  the  femur,  twenty  occurred  through 
the  neck,  one  through  the  trochanter  major,  and  one  through  the  con- 
dyles. The  remaining  sixty-five  occurred  through  the  shaft,  and 
generally  near  the  middle,  and  not  in  one  case  was  the  union  delayed 
beyond  six  months. 

"  To  make  the  comparison  more  complete,  I  must  add  that  of  the 
twenty-eight  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  six  were  compound ; 
and  of  the  sixty -five  fractures  of  the  shafl  of  the  femur,  six  were 
either  compound,  comminuted,  or  both  compound  and  comminuted. 
The  six  compound  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  furnished  two 
cases  of  non-union.  The  six  cases  of  either  compound  or  conirainuted, 
or  compound  and  comminuted  fractures  of  the  femur,  furnished  no 
case  of  non-union. 

"  I  beg  to  suggest  to  the  Society  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  true 
explanation  of  these  facts. 

"  It  is  the  universal  practice,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  dressing  fractures 
of  the  humerus,  to  place  the  forearm  at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm. 
Within  a  few  days,  and  generally,  I  think,  within  a  few  hours,  after 
the  arm  and  forearm  are  placed  in  this  position,  a  rigidity  of  the  mus- 
cles and  other  structures  has  ensued,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  if  the 
splints  and  sling  are  completely  removed,  the  elbow  will  remain  flexed 
and  firm ;  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  straighten  it.  A  temporary  false  an- 
chylosis has  occurred,  and  instead  of  motion  at  the  elbow-joint,  when 
the  forearm  is  attempted  to  be  straightened  upon  the  arm,  there  is 
only  motion  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  It  will  thus  happen  that  every 
upward  and  downward  movement  of  the  forearm  will  inflict  motion 
upon  the  fracture ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  elbow  has  become  the  pivot, 
the  motion  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  will  be  the  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  fracture  from  the  elbow-joint. 

"No  doubt  it  is  intended  that  the  dressings  shall  prevent  all  motion 
of  the  forearm  upon  the  arm ;  but  I  fear  that  they  cannot  always  be 
made  to  do  this.  I  believe  it  is  never  done  when  the  dressing  is 
made  without  angular  splints,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  it 
will  be  accomplished  when  such  splints  are  used.  The  weight  of  the 
forearm  is  such,  when  placed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm,  and  en- 
cumbered with  splints  and  bandages,  that  even  when  supported  by  a 
flling,  it  settles  heavily  forwards,  and  compels  the  arm-dressings  to 
loosen  themselves  from  the  arm  in  front  of  the  point  of  fracture,  and 
to  indent  themselves  in  the  skin  and  flesh  behind.  By  these  means 
the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  is  tilted  forwards.  If  the  fore- 
arm should  continue  to  drag  upon  the  sling,  nothing  but  a  permanent 
forward  displacement  would  probably  result.  The  bones  might  unite, 
yet  with  a  deformity. 

"  But  the  weight  of  the  forearm  under  these  circumstances  is  not 
uniform,  nor  do  I  see  how  it  can  be  made  so.  It  is  to  the  sling  that 
we  must  trust  mainly  to  accomplish  this  important  indication.  But 
you  have  all  noticed  that  the  tension  or  relaxation  of  the  sling  depends 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  body,  whether  standing  or  sitting ;  upon  the 
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erection  or  inclination  of  the  head;  upon  the  motions  of  the  shoulders; 
and  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  upon  the  actions  of  respiration.  Nor 
does  the  patient  himself  cease  to  add  to  these  conditions  by  lifting  the 
forearm  with  his  opposite  hand  whenever  provoked  to  it  by  a  sense 
of  fatigue. 

"  This  difficulty  of  maintaining  quiet  apposition  of  the  fragments 
while  the  arm  is  in  this  position,  at  whatever  point  it  may  be  broken, 
becomes  more  and  more  serious  as  we  depart  from  the  elbow-joint, 
and  would  be  at  its  maximum  at  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus,  were 
it  not  that  here  a  mass  of  muscles,  investing  and  adhering  to  the  bone, 
in  some  measure  obviates  the  difficulty.  Its  true  maximum  is,  there- 
fore, near  the  middle,  where  there  is  less  muscular  investment,  and 
where,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fracture  is  sufficiently  remote  from  the 
pivot, or  fulcrum  to  have  the  motion  of  the  upper  end  of  the  lower 
fragment  multiplied  through  a  long  arm,  while  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  sufficiently  near  the  armpit  and  shoulder  to  prevent  the  upper 
portion  of  the  splint  and  arm-dressings  from  obtaining  a  secure  grasp 
upon  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment. 

"  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  motion  of  which  we  speak 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  lower  fragment,  and  that  it  is  always  in 
the  same  plane  forwards  and  backwards,  but  especially  that  it  is  not 
a  motion  upon  the  fracture  as  upon  a  pivot,  but  a  motion  of  one  frag- 
ment to  and  from  its  fellow.    This  circumstance  I  regard  as  important 
to  a  right  appreciation  of  the  difficulty.    Motion  alone,  I  am  fully 
convinced,  does  not  so  often  prevent  union  as  surgeons  have  generally 
believed.    It  is  exceedingly  rare  to  see  a  case  of  non-union  of  the 
clavicle.    Of  forty-seven  cases  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  which  have 
come  under  my  observation,  and  in  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
which  considerable  overlapping  and  consequent  deformity  ensued, 
only  one  has  resulted  in  non-union,  and  in  this  instance  no  treatment 
whatever  was  practised,  but  from  the  time  of  the  accident  the  patient 
continued  to  labor  in  the  fields,  and  hold  the  plough  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred.    I  have,  therefore,  seen  no  case  of  non-union  of  the  clavicle 
where  a  surgeon  has  treated  the  accident.    Indeed,  what  is  most  per- 
tinent and  remarkable,  its  union  is  more  speedy,  usually,  than  that  of 
any  other  bone  in  the  body  of  the  same  size.     Yet  to  prevent  motion 
of  the  fragments  in  a  case  of  fractured  clavicle  with  complete  separa- 
tion and  displacement,  except  where  the  fracture  is  near  one  of  the 
extremities  of  the  bone,  I  have  always  found  wholly  impracticable. 
Wherever  bandages  or  apparatus  has  been  applied,  I  have  still  seen 
always  that  the  fragments  would  move  freely  upon  each  other  at  each 
act  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  and  at  almost  every  motion  of  the 
head,  body,  or  upper  extremities.    It  is  probable,  gentlemen,  that  yoa 
have  made  the  same  observation. 

"  From  this  and  many  similar  facts  I  have  been  led  to  suspect,  for 
a  long  time,  that  motion  has  had  less  to  do  with  non-union  tnan  was 
generally  believed. 

"  I  find,  however,  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  suspicion  with 
my  doctrine  in  reference  to  the  case  in  question;  and  it  is  precisely 
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because,  as  I  have  already  explained^  the  motion,  in  case  of  a  fractured 
humerus,  dressed  in  the  usual  manner,  is  peculiar. 

''In  a  fracture  of  the  clavicle  through  its  middle  third  (its  usual 
situation),  the  motion  is  upon  the  point  of  the  fracture  as  upon  a  pivot ; 
although,  therefore,  the  motion  is  almost  incessant,  it  does  not  essen- 
tially, if  at  all,  disturb  the  adhesive  process.  The  same  is  true  in 
nearly  all  other  fractures.  The  fragments  move  only  upon  themselves, 
and  not  to  and  from  each  other.  I  know  of  no  complete  exception 
but  in  the  case  now  under  consideration. 

"Aside  from  any  speculation,  the  facts  are  easily  verified  by  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  patients  during  the  first  or  second  week  of 
treatment,  or  at  anv  time  before  union  has  occurred,  both  in  fractures 
of  the  humerus  and  clavicle.  The  latter  is  always  sufficiently  exposed 
to  permit  you  to  see  what  occurs;  and  as  soon  as  the  swelling  has  a 
little  subsided  in  the  former  case,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  feeling 
the  motion  outside  of  the  dressings,  or,  perhaps,  in  introducing  the 
finger  under  the  dressings  sufficiently  far  to  reach  the  point  of  fracture. 
I  believe  you  will  not  fail  to  recognize  the  difference  in  the  motion 
between  the  two  cases.  Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  explanation  which  I 
wish  to  offer  for  the  relative  frequency  of  this  very  serious  accident — 
non-union  of  the  humerus. 

"  I  know  of  no  other  circumstance  or  condition  in  which  this  bone 
is  peculiar,  and  which,  therefore,  might  be  invoked  as  an  explanation. 
Overlapping  of  the  bones,  the  cause  assigned  by  some  writers,  is  not 
sufficient,  since  it  is  not  peculiar.  The  same  occurs  much  oftener, 
and  to  a  much  greater  extent,  in  fractures  of  the  femur,  and  equally 
as  often  in  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  yet  in  neither  case  are  these  results 
so  frequent.  Nor  can  it  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  or 
of  any  other  particular  muscles  about  the  arm,  whether  the  fracture' 
be  below  or  above  their  insertions,  since  similar  muscles,  with  similar 
attachments,  on  the  femur  and  on  the  clavicle,  tending  always  power- 
fully to  the  separation  of  the  fragments,  occasion  deformity,  but  they 
seldom  prevent  union. 

"  If  I  am  correct  in  my  views,  we  shall  be  able  sometimes  to  con- 
summate union  of  a  fractured  humerus  where  it  is  delayed,  by  straight- 
ening the  forearm  upon  the  arm,  and  confining  them  to  this  position. 
A  straight  splint,  extending  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  hand, 
constructed  from  some  firm  material,  and  made  fast  with  rollers,  will 
secure  the  requisite  immobility  to  the  fracture.  The  weight  of  the 
forearm  and  hand  will  only  tend  to  keep  the  fragments  in  place,  and 
if  the  splint  and  bandages  are  sufficiently  tight,  the  motion  occasioned 
by  swinging  the  hand  and  forearm  will  be  conveyed  almost  entirely 
to  the  shoulder-joint.  Very  little  motion,  indeed,  can  in  this  posture 
be  communicated  to  the  fragments,  and  what  little  is  thus  communi- 
cated is  a  motion,  as  experience  has  elsewhere  shown,  not  disturbing 
or  pernicious,  but  a  motion  only  upon  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  as 
upon  a  pivot. 

"I  do  not  fail  to  notice  that  this  position  has  serious  objections,  and 
that  it  is  liable  to  inconveniences  which  must  always,  probably,  pre- 
vent its  being  adopted  as  the  usual  plan  of  treatment  for  fractured 
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arms.  It  is  more  inconvenient  to  get  up  and  lie  down,  or  even  to  sit 
down,  in  this  position  of  the  arm,  and  the  hand  is  liable  to  swell. 
But  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  experience  will  prove  these 
objections  to  have  less  weight  than  we  are  now  disposed  to  give  them. 
Remember,  the  practice  is  yet  untried — if  I  except  the  case  which  I 
am  about  to  relate,  and  in  which  case,  I  am  free  to  say,  these  objec- 
tions scarcely  existed.  The  swelling  of  the  hand  was  trivial,  and  only 
continued  through  the  first  fortnight,  and  the  patient  never  spoke  of 
the  inconvenience  of  getting  up  or  sitting  down,  or  even  of  lying  down. 

"  The  following  is  the  case  to  which  I  have  just  referred :  '  Michael 
Mahar,  laborer,  aet.  85,  broke  his  left  humerus  just  below  its  middle, 
Dec.  14,  1858.  The  arm  was  dressed  by  a  surgeon  in  Canada  West, 
and  who  is  well  known  to  me  as  exceedingly  "clever."  After  a  few 
days  from  the  time  of  the  accident,  "the  starch  bandage  was  put  on 
as  tight  as  it  could  be  borne,  and  brought  down  on  the  forearm,  so 
as  to  confine  the  motions  of  the  elbow-joint."  Si^  weeks  after  the 
injury,  Jan.  29, 1854,  Mahar  applied  to  me  at  the  hospital.  No  union 
had  occurred.  The  motion  between  the  fragments  was  very  fVee,  so 
that  they  passed  each  other  with  an  audible  click.  There  was  little 
or  no  swelling  or  soreness.  In  short,  everything  indicated  that  union 
was  not  likely  to  occur  without  operative  interference.  The  elbow 
was  completely  anchylosed.  I  explained  to  my  students  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  cause  of  the  delayed  union,  and  declared  to  them  that 
I  did  not  intend  to  attempt  to  establish  adhesive  action  until  I  had 
straightened  the  arm.  They  had  just  witnessed  the  failure  of  a  pre- 
cisely similar  case,  in  which  I  had  made  the  attempt  to  bring  about 
union  without  previously  straightening  the  arm. 

"'On  the  6th  of  Feb.  1854,  we  had  succeeded  in  making  the  arm 
nearly  straight.    T  now  punctured  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  frag- 
ment with  a  small  steel  instrument,  and,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  thrust 
it  between  the  fragments.     Assisted  by  Dr.  Boardman,  I  then  applied 
a  gutta-percha  splint  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  fingers, 
moulding  it  carefully  to  the  whole  of  the  back  and  sides  of  the  limb, 
and  securing  it  firmly  with  a  paste  roller.     March  4th  (not  quite  four 
weeks  after  the  application  of  the  splint)  we  opened  the  dressings  for 
the  second  time,  and  carefully  renewed  them.     A  slight  motion  was  yet 
perceptible  between  the  fragments.     March  18th,  we  opened  the  dress- 
ings for  the  third  time,  and  found  the  union  complete.    This  was 
within  less  than  forty  days.     The  patient  was  now  dismissed.     On  the 
29th  of  April  following,  the  bone  was  refractured.     Mahar  had  beea 
assisting  to  load  the  "tender"  to  a  locomotive.     As  the  train  was  just 
getting  in  motion,  he  was  hanging  to  the  tender  by  his  sound  arm, 
while  another  laborer  seized  upon  his  broken  arm  to  keep  himself 
upon  the  car,  and  with  a  violent  and  sudden  pull  wrenched  him  from 
the  tender  and  reproduced  the  fracture.     The  next  morning  I  applied 
the  dressings  as  before,  and  did  not  remove  them  during  three  weeks; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  union  was  again  complete.    The  splint 
was,  however,  reapplied,  and  has  been  continued  to  this  time — a  period 
of  about  six  weeks.'  "^ 

>  Buffalo  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  x.  pp.  14-147. 
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Since  the  date  of  the  above  paper,  I  have  three  times  had  oppor- 
tunities to  test  the  value  of  this  mode  of  treatment  in  cases  of  delayed 
union  of  the  humerus,  and  in  each  case  with  the  same  favorable  result. 

§  6.  Bask  of  the  Condyles.     Syn.  Sitpracondyloid  Fracture  of  the  Hu- 
merus,— Malgaigne. 

Causes, — Of  sixteen  fractures  at  this  point,  ten  occurred  in  children 
under  ten  years  of  age,  the  youngest  being  two  years  old. 

In  ten  cases  the  fracture  had  been  produced  by  a  fall,  and  it  is 
presumed  that  the  blow  was  received  upon  the  elbow;  in  the  remain- 
ing six  cases  the  cause  is  not  stated.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  this 
fracture  is  generally  the  result  of  an  indirect  blow,  inflicted  upon  the 
extremity  of  the  elbow  ;  in  a  few  examples  it  has  been  produced  by 
a  blow  received  directly  upon  the  point  of  fracture,  as  by  the  kick  of 
a  horse,  &c.,  but  I  have  never,  save  in  a  single  instance,  been  able  to 
trace  it  to  a  fall  upon  the  hand.  Dr.  Shearer,  U.  S.  A.,  has  reported 
a  case  also,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  same  manner.^ 

Fig.  70. 


Fractares  at  the  base  of  the  condyles.    (From  Gray.) 

Direction  of  the  Fracture,  Displacement,  and  Symptoms, — I  think 
this  fracture  is  generally  oblique,  and  its  line  of  direction  upwards 
and  backwards;  in  nine  of  the  eleven  cases  where  this  point  was 
determined,  such  has  been  its  apparent  direction,  and  the  lower  frag- 
ment has  been  found  drawn  up  behind  the  upper.  Once  I  have  found 
the  lower  fragment  in  front,  and  once  on  the  outside  of  the  upper. 

Three  of  the  sixteen  were  compound  comminuted  fractures,  this 
being  a  larger  proportion  of  serious  complications  than  is  usually 
found  in  connection  with  fractures  of  long  bones. 

I  have  never  met  with  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  separation  of  the 
lower  epiphysis,  but  surgical  writers  have  occasionally  spoken  of  this 
accident,  and  Dr.  Watson,  of  New  York,  believes  that  he  has  seen  one 
example  in  an  infant  not  quite  two  years  old.  The  limb  had  been 
violently  wrenched  by  the  mother,  in  attempting  to  lift  her.  She  was 
not  seen  by  Dr.  Watson  until  the  fourth  day,  at  which  time  theswell- 

»  M.  M.  Shearer,  Act.  Asst.  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.  Boston  Joum.  of  Chemistry, 
Feb.  1,  1870. 
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]Dg  was  such  that  the  diagnosis  could  not  be  easily  made  out;  but  on 
the  ninth  day  "  it  was  apparent  that  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  had  been 
separated  from  its  cartilaginous  expansion  at  the  condyles,  near  the 
elbow."  By  the  use  of  angular  pasteboard  splints,  the  reduction  was 
maintained,  and  the  fragments  became  united  after  about  four  or  six 
weeks.* 

Dr.  J.  C.  Reeve,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  recently  sent  me  a  specimen 
of  this  fracture  which  occurred  in  his  practice  in  the  year  1864.  A 
girl,  set.  10,  fell  a  few  feet,  striking,  probably,  upon  her 
Fig.  71.  elbow.  The  fracture  was  compound,  and  union  not  hav- 
ing occurred  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  condition 
of  the  arm  rendered  amputation  necessary.  In  this  case 
a  small  fragment  of  the  shaft  came  away  with  the  epi- 
physis. Drs.  Little,  Voss,  and  Buck,  of  this  city,  have 
each  reported  a  similar  case.' 

The  diagnosis  of  this  fracture  is  attended  with  pecu- 
liar difficulties,  and  it  has  occasionally  been  mistaken 
for  a  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards. 
Dupuytren  sajrs:  "There  is  nothing  so  common  as  to 
see  a  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  imme- 
diately above  the  elbow-joint,  mistaken  for  a  dislocation 
backward;"  and  he  mentions  three  cases  which  have 
come  under  his  own  observation.  I  have  found  an  op- 
posite error,  however,  by  far  the  most  frequent,  namely, 
a  dislocation  of  both  bones  backwards  has  been  sup- 
I  H^        posed  to  be  a  fracture. 

y^Hk  The  sources  of  this  embarrassment  are  found  in  the 

^^KX.      proximity  of  the  fracture  to  the  joint,  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  swelling  occurs,  and  in  the  striking  simi- 
larity of  the  symptoms  which  characterize  the  two  acci- 
dents. 
It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  establish  with  care 
the  differential  diagnosis.    The  following  are  the  signs  of  fracture : — 

1.  Preternatural  mobility,  which,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  swell- 
ing and  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  whose  tendons  are  stretched 
over  the  projecting  ends  of  the  bones,  is  often  soon  lost,  being  suc- 
ceeded, sometimes  after  a  few  hours,  by  a  rigidity  equal  to  that  which 
is  usually  present  in  dislocations,  or  even  greater.  It  is  especially 
difficult  to  flex  the  arm,  owing  to  the  pressure  by  the  upper  fragment 
into  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

2.  Crepitus.  This  can  usually  be  detected  at  any  period  if  the  arm 
is  sufficiently  extended,  so  as  to  bring  the  broken  surfaces  again  into 
apposition. 

8.  When  the  extension  is  sufficient,  reduction  is  easily  effected,  and 
the  natural  length  of  the  arm  is  restored;  but  the  limb  immediately 
shortens  when  the  extension  is  discontinued — especially  if  at  the 
same  moment  the  elbow  is  bent.  This  is  a  very  important  means  of 
diagnosis. 

»  Wataon,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  Nov.  1858,  p.  480,  second  series,  vol.  xi. 
s  Little,  Yobs,  and  Buck,  New  York  Journ.  Med.,  Nov.  1865,  p.  183. 
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4.  A  careful  measurement,  made  from  the  point  of  the  internal  con- 
dyle to  the  acromion  process,  declares  a  positive  shortening  of  the 
humerus. 

5.  By  flexing  and  extending  the  forearm  upon  the  arm,  while  the 
fingers  are  placed  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  humerus,  the  project- 
ing fragments  can  be  felt.  Generally,  the  upper  fragment  being  in 
front  of  the  lower,  and  pressing  down  into  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  its 
end  cannot  be  so  easily  recognized;  but  the  upper  end  of  the  lower 
fragment  can  easily  be  made  out  when  the  forearm  is  considerably 
flexed.  The  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  feels  more  rough,  and 
is  less  wide,  than  in  dislocations. 

6.  The  whole  of  the  lower  fragment  is  carried  backwards,  and  with 
it  the  radius  and  ulna,  producing  a  striking  prominence  of  the  elbow 
and  olecranon  process.  Efforts  to  straighten  the  forearm  upon  the 
arm,  when  no  extension  is  used,  increase  rather  than  diminish  this 
projection. 

7.  The  forearm  is  slightly  flexed  upon  the  arm,  the  angle  made  at 
the  elbow  being  about  25  or  80  deg. 

8.  The  hand  and  forearm  are  pronated. 

9.  The  relations  of  the  olecranon  process  with  the  two  condyles 
remain  unchanged. 

In  a  case  of  epiphyseal  separation,  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  frag- 
ment has  greater  breadth  than  in  the  case  of  a  fracture  at  the  base  of 
the  condyle,  and  the  line  of  separation  is  nearer  the  end  of  the  bone. 

Signs  of  a  dishcaiion  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards, 

1.  Preternatural  immobility.  That  is  to  say,  extension  and  flexion 
are  limited,  but  there  is  almost  always  present  a  preternatural  lateral 
mobility. 

2.  Absence  of  crepitus.  It  is  in  this  joint  especially  that  surgeons 
have  been  deceived  by  the  chafing  of  the  dislocated  bones  upon  the 
inflamed  joint  surfaces,  and  have  supposed  that  they  discovered  crepi- 
tus when  no  fracture  existed.  The  rapidity  with  which  inflammation 
develops  itself  after  dislocations  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  the  consequent 
abundant  effusion  of  lymph,  afibrd  the  probable  explanation  of  this 
firequent  error. 

3.  When  reduced,  the  bones  are  not  generally  disposed  to  become 
again  displaced,  even  though  the  elbow  should  be  flexed. 

4.  The  humerus  is  not  shortened,  but  the  olecranon  process  ap- 
proaches the  acromion  process. 

5.  There  are  no  sharp  projecting  points  of  bone.  The  lower  end 
of  the  humerus  may  not  always  be  felt  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow;  but 
when  it  is  felt,  it  is  found  to  be  relatively  smooth,  broad,  and  round. 

6.  A  remarkable  prominence  of  the  elbow  and  olecranon  process, 
which  prominence  is  sensibly  diminished  when  an  efibrt  is  made  to 
straighten  the  forearm  on  the  arm. 

7.  Forearm  flexed  upon  the  arm  to  about  the  same  degree  as  in 
fracture. 

8.  Hand  and  forearm  pronated,  precisely  as  in  fracture. 

9.  Belations  of  the  olecranon  process  to  the  condyles  changed  very 
greatly. 
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The  most  constant  diagnostic  signs  are,  then,  in  the  case  of  a  frac- 
ture, crepitus,  shortening  of  the  humerus,  projection  of  the  sharp 
ends  of  the  fragments,  and  an  increase  of  the  projection  of  the  elbow 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  straighten  the  arm;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
dislocation,  the  absence  of  crepitus,  humerus  not  shortened,  while  the 
olecranon  approaches  the  acromion  process;  the  smooth,  round  head 
of  the  humerus  lost,  or  indistinctly  felt  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and 
the  projection  of  the  point  of  the  elbow  diminished  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  straighten  the  forearm  on  the  arm. 

It  is  proper,  also,  to  repeat  here  what  we  have  already  said  in  rela- 
tion to  the  causes  of  this  fracture.  A  fracture  at  this  point  is  pro- 
duced almost  always  by  a  fall  upon  the  elbow,  but  a  dislocation  of  the 
radius  and  ulna  backwards  can  never  be.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dislo- 
cation is  produced,  in  most  cases,  by  a  fall  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
while  I  have  never  known  but  one  fracture  above  the  condyles  to  be 
thus  produced. 

BesuUs. — Nine  times  have  I  found  the  arm  shortened  from  half  an 
inch  to  one  inch,  or  a  little  more. 

Muscular  anchylosis  is  almost  always  present  when  the  apparatus 
is  first  removed,  and  it  is  seldom  completely  dissipated  until  after 
several  months;  but  I  have  found  more  or  less  anchylosis  at  seven 
and  nine  months ;  and  twice  after  the  lapse  of  three  years  the  motions 
of  the  joint  have  been  very  limited.  A  few  years  since,  I  examined 
the  arm  of  a  gentleman  who  was  then  twenty-seven  years  old,  and 
who  informed  me  that  when  he  was  four  years  old  he  broke  the 
humerus  just  above  the  condyles.  There  still  remained  a  sensible 
deformity  at  the  point  of  fracture — he  could  not  completely  supine 
the  forearm.  The  whole  arm  was  weak,  and  the  ulnar  nerve  re- 
markably sensitive.  The  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm,  and  also  the  ring 
and  little  fingers,  were  numb,  and  have  been  in  this  condition  ever 
since  the  accident.  I  know  the  surgeon  very  well  who  had  charge  of 
this  case,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  treatment  was  carefully  and 
skilfully  applied. 

In  June  of  1850, 1  operated  upon  a  lad,  nine  years  old,  by  sawing 
off  the  projecting  end  of  the  upper  fragment,  whose  arm  had  been 
broken  nine  months  before.  This  fragment  was  lying  in  front  of  the 
lower,  and  the  skin  covering  its  sharp  point  was  very  thin  and  tender. 
There  was  no  anchylosis  at  the  elbow-joint,  but  the  hand  was  flexed 
forcibly  upon  the  wrist,  the  first  phalanges  of  all  the  fingers  ex- 
tended, and  the  second  and  third  flexed.  Supination  and  pronation 
of  the  forearm  were  lost.  The  forearm  and  hand  were  almost  com- 
pletely paralyzed,  but  very  painful  at  times.  The  ulnar  nerve  could 
be  felt  lying  across  the  end  of  the  bone. 

In  the  hope  that  some  favorable  change  might  result  to  the  hand 
by  relieving  the  pressure  upon  the  nerve,  yet  with  not  much  expecta- 
tion of  success,  I  exposed  the  bone  and  removed  the  projecting  frag- 
ment. The  nerve  had  to  be-  lifted  and  laid  aside.  About  one  year 
from  this  time  I  found  the  arm  in  the  same  condition  as  before  the 
operation. 

Non-union  is  a  result  not  so  frequent  in  fractures  at  this  point  as 
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higher  up ;  but  Stephen  Smith,  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York, 
reports  a  case  of  non-union  in  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  years.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  the  seventh  day  after  the  accident. 
The  fracture  was  simple  and  transverse,  yet  at  the  end  of  four  months 
he  was  dismissed  '*  with  perfectly  free  motion  at  the  point  of  fracture."^ 
The  failure  to  unite  was  attributed  to  a  syphilitic  taint. 

A  case  was  tried  a  few  years  since  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  in  which,  after  a  simple  fracture  at  this  point,  the  arm 
being  dressed  with  splints  and  bandages,  the  little  finger  sloughed  off 
in  a  condition  of  dry  gangrene,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  hand 
were  attacked  with  humid  mortification.  Drs.  Parker  and  Prince 
believed  that  this  serious  accident  was  the  result  of  bandages  applied 
too  tightly  and  suffered  to  remain  too  long,  while  Drs.  Valentine  Mott, 
Eogers,  Wood,  Ayres,  Dixon,  and  others,  believed  the  gangrene  might 
have  been  due  to  other  causes  over  which  the  surgeon  had  no  control.' 
A  few  years  ago,  a  similar  case  occurred  in  the  town  of  Spencer, 
Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  a  boy,  six  years  old,  having  broken  his  humerus 
just  above  the  condyles.  The  fracture  was  oblique.  The  surgeon 
who  was  called  to  treat  the  case  was  an  old  and  highly  respectable 
practitioner.  I  am  not  informed  of  the  plan  of  treatment  any  farther 
than  that  a  roller  was  applied.  On  the  eighth  day,  a  second  surgeon 
was  employed,  who,  finding  the  hand  cold  and  insensible,  removed  all 
of  the  dressings;  after  which  the  thumb  and  forefinger  sloughed,  with 
other  portions  of  the  skin  and  flesh  of  the  hand  and  arm.  The  sur- 
geon who  was  first  in  attendance  was  prosecuted,  and  the  case  was 
tried  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  county,  but  the  jury  found  no 
cause  of  action.  Dr.  Hawley,  of  Ithaca,  and  the  late  Dr.  Webster,  of 
Geneva  Medical  College,  testified  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  death  of 
the  fingers  was  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  fragment  upon  the  bra- 
chial artery,  and  not  to  the  tightness  of  the  bandages. 

Dr.  Gross  has  also  informed  us  of  still  another  case  of  the  same 
character,  which  occurred  in  Warren  Co.,  Ky.  A  boy,  ten  years  old, 
had  broken  his  arm  above  the  condyles,  and  his  parents  having  era- 
ployed  a  surgeon  residing  at  some  distance,  the  dressings  were  applied, 

and  directions  given  to  send  for 
^S'  72.  the  surgeon  whenever  it  became 

necessary.  The  parents  saw  the 
arm  swell  excessively,  and  knew 
that  the  boy  was  suffering  very 
much,  but  did  not  notify  the 
surgeon  until  the  tenth  day, 
when  the  hand  was  found  to  be 
in  a  condition  of  mortification, 
and  at  length  amputation  became 
necessary. 

Long  afterward,   in  the  year 
Physick'a  elbow  spunu.  1851,  whcu  the  boy  became  of 

*  Smith,  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  May,  1857,  p.  886,  third  series,  vol.  li. 
«  New  York  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xu.  pp.  46,  80,  111. 
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age,  he  prosecuted  his  surgeon,  but  with  no  result  to  either  party 
beyond  tne  payment  of  their  respective  costs. 

While  I  would  not  deny  that  in  all  of  these  cases  the  sloughing  might 
have  been  solely  due  to  the  tightness  of  the  bandages,  against  which 
cruel  and  mischievous  practice  we  cannot  too  loudly  declaim,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomy  of  these  parts,  and  the  opinions  of  the  very  dis- 

Fig.  78. 


Klrkbrlde*!  elbow  splint. 


tinguished  gentlemen  who  testified  in  defence  of  these  surgeons,  must 
compel  us  to  admit  the  possibility  of  such  accidents  where  the  treat- 
ment has  been  skilful  and  faultless. 


Fig.  74. 


Fig.  75. 


Welch's  splint.    The  hinges  maj  be  transferred  to 
splints  of  different  siies. 

Treatment, — The  splints  generally  employed  in  this  country,  in  frac- 
tures about  the  elbow-joint,  are  simple  angular  side  splints,  without 
joints,  such  as  those  recommended  by  Physick:^  angular  pasteboard 

*  Elements  of  Surgery,  by  John  Syng  Doreey,  Philadelphia  edition,  vol.  i. 
p.  145. 
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splints,  felt,  leather,  gutta  percha,  &c.,  or  angular  splints  with  a 
hinge,  such  as  Kirkbride's,'  Thomas  Hewson's  Day's,  or  Rose's,  or 
the  more  perfect  and  elegant  angular  splint  of  Welch. 

Kirkbride's  splint,  which  has'been  used  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital in  several  instances,  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of  board,  connected 
together  by  a  circular  joint,  and  having  eyes  on  the  inner  edge,  two 
inches  apart,  and  holes  through  the  splint  at  graduated  distances 
between  them.  There  is  also  a  swivel  eye,  passing  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  splint,  and  riveted  below.  A  wire  is  fastened  to  the  swivel, 
and  bent  at  right  angles  at  its  other  extremity,  of  a  size  to  fit  the  eyes 
and  holes  in  the  splint.  This  splint,  properly  supported  by  pads,  is 
to  be  placed  either  upon  the  outside  or  inside  of  the  arm,  and  secured 
by  rollers.  When  the  angle  is  to  be  changed,  the  wire  is  unhooked 
and  removed  to  another  eye,  or  to  some  of  the  intermediate  holes  upon 
the  side  of  the  splint.  Dr.  Kirkbride  reports  two  cases  of  fracture  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  humerus  treated  by  this  plan,  one  of  which 
resulted  in  anchylosis,  but  the  other  was  much  more  successful. 

H.  Bond,  of  Philadelphia,  has  contrived  a  very  ingenious  splint  for 
the  elbow-joint,  and  which  is  designed  also  to  afford  a  complete  sup- 
port to  the  forearm. 

For  myself,  I  generally  prefer  gutta  percha,  moulded  and  applied 
accurately  to  the  limb.    It  should  be  extended  beyond  the  elbow  to 

Fig.  76. 


Bond's  elbow  splint. 

the  wrist,  so  as  to  support  the  whole  length  of  the  arm,  elbow,  and 
forearm.  Some  experience  in  the  use  of  wooden  angular  splints  has 
convinced  me  that  they  cannot  be  very  well  fitted  to  the  many  in- 
equalities of  the  limb;  and  neither  pasteboard  nor  binder's  board  has 
sufficient  firmness,  especially  in  that  portion  which  covers  the  joint. 
Angular  splints,  furnished  with  a  movable  joint,  possess  the  advantage 
of  enabling  us  to  change  the  angle  of  the  limb  at  pleasure,  and  of  keep- 
ing up  some  degree  of  motion  in  the  articulation  without  disturbing 
the  fracture  or  removing  the  dressings ;  but  the  cross-bars  of  Day's  and 

'  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  xvi.  p.  815. 
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Eose's  Fplints  render  them  complicated,  and  are  in  the  way  of  a  nice  ap- 
plication of  the  rollers ;  while  they  are  all  equally  liable  to  the  objec- 
tion stated  against  angular  wooden  splints  without  joints,  viz.,  that  they 
seldom  can  be  made  to  fit  accurately  the  many  irregularities  of  the 
arm,  elbow,  and  forearm.  In  applying  the  author's  splint,  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  humeral  portion  is  not  too  short,  or  the  result  will 
be  an  unnecessary  degree  of  overlapping  of  the  fragments.     This  may 

generally  be  avoided  if  the  sur- 
Fig.  77.  geon  will  first  shape  his  material 

to  the  sound  arm,  while  the  whole 
length  is  underlaid  with  three  or 
four  thicknesses  of  woollen  cloth. 
Welch's  splints,  made  of  a  mate- 
rial possessing  a  slight  amount  of 
flexibility,  approach  more  nearly 
the  accomplishment  of  these  indi- 
cations than  any  other  manufac- 
tured splint  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  but  the  number  of 
cases  in  practice  to  which  they 
are  applicable  will  be  found  to 
be  limited,  while  gutta  percha 
has  no  limit  in  its  application. 

Whatever  material  is  employed, 
the  splint  should  be  first  lined 
with  one  thickness  of  woollen 
cloth,  or  some  proper  substitute. 
A  pretty  large  pledget  of  fine 
cotton  batting  ought  also  to  be 
laid  in  front  of  the  elbow-joint,  to 
prevent  the  roller  from  exco- 
riating the  delicate  and  inflamed  skin ;  and  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  protect  the  bony  eminences  about  the  joint,  or,  rather,  to  relieve 
them  from  pressure,  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  pads  above 
and  below  these  eminences. 

At  a  very  early  day,  so  early,  indeed,  as  the  seventh  or  eighth  day, 
the  splint  should  be  removed,  and,  while  the  fragments  are  steadied, 
gentle,  passive  motion  should  be  inflicted  upon  the  joint.  This  prac- 
tice should  be  repeated  as  often  as  every  second  or  third  day,  in  order 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  anchylosis.  If  much  swelling  follows 
the  injury,  it  is  my  custom  to  open  the  dressings,  without  removing 
the  splints,  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  accident,  or  at  any 
time  when  the  symptoms  admonish  of  its  necessity.  Occasionally 
it  is  well  to  change  the  angle  of  the  splint  before  reapplying  it.  If 
the  angular  splint  with  a  movable  joint  is  used,  slight  changes  may  be 
made  while  the  splint  is  on  the  arm ;  but  if  the  angle  is  much  changed 
without  removing  the  rollers,  they  become  unequally  tightened  over 
the  arm,  and  may  do  mischief. 
When  anchylosis  has  actually  taken  place,  we  may  more  or  less 


The  aatbor's  elbow  splint. 
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overcome  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  and  of  the  ligaments  by  pas- 
sive motion,  or  by  directing  the  patient  to  swing  a  dumb  bell  or  some 
olber  heavy  weight,  as  first  recommended  by  Hildanus. 

§  T.  Fracture  at  the  Base  op  the  Condyles,  complicated  with  Frac- 
ture BETWEEN  THE  CONDYLES,  EXTENDING  INTO  THE  JoiNT. 

This  fracture,  which  is  but  a  variety  or  complication  of  the  preced- 
iog.  is  even  more  difficult  of  diagnosis ;  and  its  signs,  results,  and 
proper  treatment  differ  sufficiently  to  demand 
a  separate  consideration.  _    ^^*  '^' 

I  have  recognized  the  accident  six  times. 
Confined  to  no  period  of  life,  it  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  a  severe  blow  inflicted  directly  upon 
the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  humerus,  or 
tipon  the  olecranon  process.  Dr.  Parker,  of 
New  York,  was  inclined  to  regard  an  obscure 
accident  about  the  elbow-joint,  which  he  saw 
in  a  lad  sixteen  years  old,  as  a  longitudinal 
fracture  of  the  humerus,  with  separation  of  one 
condyle,  but  which  had  been  occasioned  by  a 
fall  upon  the  hand.^  For  myself,  I  should  re- 
gard this  latter  circumstance  as  presumptive    ^"«tu"  »t  the  um  of,  and 

.J  .1     ^  -^  .        i»  n  .1  •        1  between,  the  eondyles. 

evidence  that  it  was  not  a  fracture  of  this  cha- 
racter, yet  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence  in 
this  way. 

Its  characteristic  symptoms  are,  increased  breadth  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  humerus,  occasioned  by  a  separation  of  the  condyles;  displace- 
ment upwards  and  backwards  of  the  radius  and  ulna;  crepitus  and 
mobility  at  the  base  of  the  condyles,  with  crepitus  also  between  the 
condyles,  developed  by  pressing  them  together ;  or  when  the  radius 
and  ulna  are  drawn  up,  by  restoripg  these  bones  first  to  place  by 
extension,  and  then  pressing  upon  the  opposite  condyles ;  shortening 
of  the  humerus. 

Its  consequences  are,  generally,  great  inflammation  about  the  joint, 
permanent  deformity  and  bony  anchylosis.  An  opposite  result  must 
be  regarded  as  fortunate,  and  as  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Of  the  treatment  we  can  only  say  that  it  must  be  chiefly  directed 
to  the  prevention  and  reduction  of  inflammation,  at  least  during  thd 
first  few  days.  Nor  is  this  inconsistent  with  an  early  reduction  of  the 
fragments,  and  moderate  efforts,  by  splints  and  bandages,  such  as  we 
have  directed  in  case  of  a  simple  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  condyles, 
to  keep  the  fragments  in  place.  No  surgeon  would  be  justifiec^  in 
refusing  altogether  to  make  suitable  attempts  to  accomplish  these  im- 
portant indications ;  but  he  must  always  regard  them  as  secondary 
when  compared  with  the  importance  of  controlling  the  inflammation. 

When  splints  are  employed,  the  same  rules  will  be  applicable,  both 
as  to  their  form  and  mode  of  application,  as  in  cases  of  simple  fracture 
above  the  condyles. 

'  Parker,  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  Nov.  1856,  p.  891,  8d  series,  vol.  i. 
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The  following  examples  will  more  completely  illustrate  the  charac- 
ter, history,  and  proper  treatment  of  these  cases  than  any  remarks  or 
rules  which  we  can  at  present  make. 

A  woman,  »t.  44,  fell  upon  the  side-walk  in  January,  1850,  striking 
upon  her  right  elbow.  I  saw  her  a  few  minutes  after  the  accident, 
but  the  parts  about  the  joint  were  already  considerably  swollen,  and 
it  was  not  without  diflSculty  that  the  diagnosis  was  made  out.  The 
forearm  was  slightly  flexed  upon  the  arm,  and  pronated.  On  seizing 
the  elbow  firmly,  a  distinct  motion  was  perceived  above  the  condyles, 
and  a  crepitus.  I  could  also  feel,  indistinctly,  the  point  of  the  upper 
fragment.  While  moderate  extension  was  made  upon  the  arm,  the 
condyles  were  pressed  together,  when  it  was  apparent  that  they  had 
been  separated.  On  removing  the  extension,  they  again  separated, 
and  the  olecranon  drew  up.  She  was  in  a  condition  of  extreme  ex- 
haustion, and  the  bones  were  easily  placed  in  position. 

An  angular  splint  was  secured  to  the  limb,  and  every  care  used  to 
support  the  fragments  completely,  but  gently. 

From  this  date  until  the  conclusion  of  the  treatment  the  dressings 
were  removed  often,  and  the  elbow  moved  as  much  as  it  was  possible 
to  move  it. 

Seven  months  after  the  accident,  the  elbow  was  almost  completely 
anchylosed  at  a  right  angle.  The  fingers  and  wrist  also  were  quite 
rigid.  Six  years  later,  the  anchylosis  had  nearly  disappeared ;  she 
could  now  flex  and  extend  the  arm  almost  as  much  as  the  other ;  the 
wrist-joint  was  free,  and  the  fingers  could  be  flexed,  but  not  sufficiently 
to  touch  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  line  of  fracture  through  the  base 
could  be  traced  easily,  but  the  humerus  was  not  shortened.  There 
was,  moreover,  much  tenderness  over  the  point  of  fracture  through  the 
base,  and  at  other  points.  Occasionally,  a  slight  grating  was  noticed 
in  the  radio-humeral  articulation.  She  experienced  frequent  pains  in 
the  arm,  and  especially  along  the  back  and  radial  border  of  the  ring 
finger.  During  the  first  year  or  two  after  the  accident,  the  arm  per- 
ished very  much,  but  although  the  hand  remained  weak,  the  muscles 
were  now  well  developed. 

A  gentleman  was  struck  with  the  tongue  of  a  carriage  with  which 
a  couple  of  horses  were  running.  The  blow  was  received  directly 
upon  the  back  of  the  left  elbow.  Dr.  Sprague  and  myself  removed 
some  small  fragments  of  bone,  and  while  opening  the  wound  for  this 
purpose,  we  could  see  distinctly  the  line  of  fracture  extending  into  the 
joint  as  well  as  across  the  bone.    The  condyles  were  not  separated. 

The  subsequent  treatment  consisted  only  in  the  use  of  such  means 
as  would  best  support  the  limb,  and  most  successfully  combat  inflam- 
mation. The  arm  and  forearm  were  laid  upon  a  broad  and  well- 
cushioned  angular  splint,  covered  with  oil-cloth,  to  which  they  were 
listened  by  a  few  light  turns  of  a  roller. 

Twelve  years  after,  I  found  the  humerus  shortened  one  inch  and  a 
half.  During  the  first  year,  he  says,  there  was  no  motion  in  the  elbow- 
joint,  but  he  can  now  flex  and  extend  the  forearm  through  about  45^ ; 
when  flexed  to  a  right  angle,  it  seems  to  strike  a  solid  body  like  bone. 
Rotation  of  the  forearm  is  completely  lost,  the  hand  being  in  a  posi- 
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tion  midway  between  supination  and  pronation.  He  suffers  no  pain, 
and  his  arm  is  quite  strong  and  useful.  No  means  have  been  em- 
ployed to  restore  the  functions  of  the  limb  but  passive  motion  at  first, 
and  subsequently  constant,  active  use  of  the  hand  and  arm. 

The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Spencer,  of  Geneva,  used  to  relate  a  case  in 
which  a  surgeon  was  call^  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  fracture  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus,  and  which  he  treated  accordingly,  with 
splints,  &c.  On  the  second  or  third  day,  another  surgeon  was  called, 
who  removed  the  splints  and  bandftges,  and  pronounced  it  a  disloca- 
tion of  the  radius  and  ulna  backward  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  reduce  it. 

After  some  time,  the  first  surgeon  was  prosecuted  for  having  treated 
as  a  fracture  what  proved  to  be  a  dislocation.  Dr.  Spencer,  who  had 
examined  the  arm  carefully,  gave  his  testimony  last,  and  at  a  time 
when,  from  the  evidence,  it  seemed  almost  certain  that  the  surgeon 
must  be  mulcted  in  heavy  damages ;  but  he  declared  his  belief  that 
both  surgeons  were  right)  since,  on  measuring  .the  breadth  of  the 
humerus  through  its  two  condyles,  he  found  that  the  humerus  of  the 
injured  arm  was  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wider  than  the  opposite. 
His  conclusion,  therefore,  was  that  the  condyles  had  been  split  asunder 
and  were  now  separated ;  that  the  first  surgeon  properlv  reduced  this 
fracture,  but  that  when,  on  the  second  or  third  day,  the  second  sur- 
geon removed  the  splints  and  the  dressings,  a  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles had  taken  place  and  the  dislocation  occurred,  the  bones  of  the 
forearm  being  drawn  up  between  the  fragments.  Dr.  Spencer  believed 
this  was  an  example  of  the  variety  of  fractures  now  under  considera- 
tion, but  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  there  was  anything  more  than  an 
oblique  fracture  extending  into  the  joint,  followed  by  a  dislocation. 
In  either  case,  the  first  surgeon  was  entitled  to  an  acquittal,  and  so  the 
jury  promptly  declared  by  their  verdict. 

In  a  case  of  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  character  now 
under  consideration,  Dr.  Stone,  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York, 
removed  the  condyles  and  sawed  off  the  sharp  end  of  the  humerus. 
The  woman  was  twenty-six  years  old  and  intemperate.  The  opera- 
tion was  made  as  a  substitute  for  amputation.  No  serious  complications 
followed.  On  the  ninety -sixth  day  the  wounds  were  completely  healed, 
and  she  could  bend  the  forearm  to  a  right  angle  with  the  arm,  the 
action  of  the  muscles  having  drawn  up  the  radius  and  ulna  against 
the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  so  that  the  motions  were 
natural  and  free.^  The  practice,  as  the  result  sufficiently  shows,  was 
eminently  judicious ;  and  its  practicability  ought  always  to  be  well 
considered  before  resorting  to  the  serious  mutilation  of  amputation. 
The  great  principle  upon  which  the  success  of.  resection  is  here  based 
is  the  shortening  of  the  bone,  whereby  the  reduction  may  be  accom- 

Slished  without  painful  tension  to  the  muscles;  a  principle  which  will 
emand  of  us  hereafter  a  more  careful  consideration  and  a  wider 
application. 

>  Stone,  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,  May,  1851,  p.  302,  vol.  vi.  2d  series. 
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Fractures  of  the  Condyles, 

Chaussier  described  that  portion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
which  articulates  with  the  ulna  as  the  trochlea,  and  that  portion  which 
articulates  with  the  radius  as  the  condyle ;  naming  the  two  lateral  pro- 
jections, respectively,  epitrochlea  and  epicondyle.  Some  of  the  French 
writers  have  adopted  this  nomenclature,  but  I  prefer,  as  being  more 
familiar  to  mv  own  countrymen,  the  terms  external  and  internal  con- 
dyle, to  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  add  the  terms  external  epicon- 
dyle and  internal  epicondyle,  as  indicating  the  extreme  lateral  projec- 
tions, which  are  formed  from  separate  points  of  ossification,  and  which 
do  not  become  united  to  the  condyles  by  bone  until  about  the  sixteenth 
or  eighteenth  year  of  life. 

When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  a  fracture  of  the  epicondyle,  we  refer 
only  to  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis,  such  as  it  is  in  early  life;  or  to 
its  true  fracture,  when,  at  a  later  period,  it  ^as  become  united  by  bone. 

§  8.  Fractures  of  the  Internal  Epicondyle.    {Epitrochlea^  Chanssier.) 

This  is  the  fracture  which  Granger  first  described  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  andAvhich  he  ascribed  solely  to  muscu- 
lar action.     "  A  distinguishing  circumstance  attending  this  fracture  is 
that  of  its  being  occasioned  by  sudden  and  violent 
Fig.  79.  muscular  exertion ;  and  it  will  be  recollected  that 

from  the  inner  condyle  those  poweiiful  muscles 
which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  fleshy  substance 
of  the  ulnar  aspect  of  the  forearm  have  their 
principal  origin.  The  way  in  which  the  muscles 
of  the  inner  condyle  are  involuntarily  thrown 
into  such  sudden  and  excessive  action  I  take  to 
be  this :  the  endeavor  to  prevent  a  fall  by  stretch- 
ing out  the  arm,  and  thus  receiving  the  per- 
cussion from  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the 
hand."' 

It  is  a  fact,  perhaps  of  some  significance  in 
this   connection,  that  most  of  these  fractures 
occur  in  children,  before  the  union  of  the  epi- 
Fracture  of  Internal  epicon-    physis  is  Completed,  whcu  muscular  contraction 
dyie.  might  more  often  prove  adequate  to  its  separa- 

tion, and  when  the  epicondyle  is  less  prominent, 
and,  therefore,  less  exposed  to  direct  blows  than  in  adult  life;  thus,  of 
five  fractures  which  I  have  distinctly  recognized  as  fractures  of  the 
epicondyle,  all,  except  one,  occurred  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
fifteen  years.  But  then  it  is  equally  true  that  a  large  majority  of  all 
the  fractures  of  the  internal  condyle,  including  those  which  enter 
the  articulation,  as  well  as  those  which  do  not,  belong  to  childhood 

>  "On  a  Particular  Fracture  of  the  Inner  Condyle  of  the  Humerus,"  by  BeDja- 
min  Granger,  Surgeon,  Burton-upon -Trent.  Op.  cit.,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  196-201,  April, 
1818. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  196. 
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and  youth.  I  have  seen  but  two  exceptions  in  fifteen  cases.  Since, 
then,  direct  blows  generally  produce  those  fractures  which  penetrate 
the  joint,  no  good  reason  can  be  shown  why  they  should  not  produce 
fractures  of  the  epicondyle.  One  of  the  exceptions  to  which  I  have 
referred  as  not  having  occurred  in  early  life,  is  suflSciently  rare  to  en- 
title it  to  especial  notice. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1856,  a  laborer,  thirty-four  years  of  age,  fell 
from  an  awning  upon  the  side-walk,  dislocating  the  radius  and  ulna 
backwards;  the  dislocation  was  immediately  reduced  by  a  woman  who 
came  to  his  assistance,  but  when  he  called  on  me  soon  after,  I  found 
a  small  fragment  of  the  inner  condyle,  probably  the  epicondyle  alone, 
broken  off  and  quite  movable  under  the  finger.  It  was  slightly  dis- 
placed in  the  direction  of  the  hand. 

I  could  not  learn  positively  whether  in  falling  he  struck  the  elbow 
or  the  hand,  but  there  was  presumptive  evidence  that  he  struck  the 
hand;  if  so,  then  probably  the  fracture  was  the  result  of  muscular 
action,  which  is  the  more  extraordinary  as  having  taken  place  in  a 
man  of  his  age. 

It  is  pretty  certain,  however,  that  the  theory  of  causation  adopted 
by  Granger  is  too  exclusive.  A  lad  was  brought  to  me  in  October, 
1848,  aged  eleven,  who  had  just  fallen  upon  his  elbow,  the  blow  having 
been  received,  as  he  affirmed,  and  as  the  ecchymosis  showed  pretty 
conclusively,  directly  upon  the  inner  condyle.  The  fragment  was 
quite  loose,  and  crepitus  was  distinct.  He  could  fiex  and  extend  the 
arm,  and  rotate  the  forearm,  without  pain  or  inconvenience.  I  am 
quite  sure  the  fracture  did  not  extend  into  the  joint ;  the  result  seemed 
also  to  confirm-  this  opinion,  for  in  three  months  from  the  time  of  the 
accident  the  motions  of  the  elbow-joint  were  almost  completely  re- 
stored. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Granger  has  failed  to  establish,  by  any  particular  proofs, 
that  in  more  than  one  or  two  of  his  cases  the  fracture  was  the  result 
of  muscular  action  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  disposed  to  infer,  from 
the  violent  inflammation  which  generally  ensued  in  his  cases,  from 
the  frequency  of  ecchymosis,  and  especially  from  the  injury  done  to 
the  ulnar  nerve  in  at  least  three  instances,  that  most  of  them  werp 
produced  by  direct  blows  inflicted  from  below  in  the  fall  upon  the 
ground.  Fractures  produced  by  muscular  action  are  seldom  accom- 
panied with  much  inflammation  or  effusion  of  blood,  and  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  the  ulnar  nerve  should  have  been  maimed  by  the 
direct  blow  which  caused  the  fracture,  than  by  the  displacement  of  the 
epiphysis,  which  is,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  almost  always  carried 
downwards,  and  oftener  slightly  forwards  than  backwards.  It  is  only 
when  the  fragment  is  forced  directly  backwards  that  the  ulnar  nerve 
could  be  made  to  sufier;  a  direction  which,  it  does  not  seem  to  me,  it 
could  ever  take  from  muscular  action  alone. 

Direction  of  Displacemefit,  Symptoms,  dc. — I  have  seen  this  fragment 
displaced  in  the  direction  of  the  hand,  or  downwards,  very  manifestly, 
twice,  and  in  two  other  examples  a  careful  measurement  showed  a 
slight  displacement  in  the  same  direction.  The  greatest  displacement 
occurred  in  a  boy  fifteen  years  old,  who  was  brought  to  me  from  St. 
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Catharine,  Canada  West.  He  had  fallen  upon  his  arm  in  wrestling, 
and  his  surgeon  found  a  dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  elbow-joint, 
which  he  immediately  reduced.  The  fracture  was  not  at  that  time 
detected,  the  arm  being  greatly  swollen.  No  splints  were  applied.  It 
was  three  months  after  the  accident  when  I  saw  him,  at  which  time  I 
found  the  internal  epicondyle  broken  oflf  and  removed  downwards 
toward  the  hand  one  inch  and  a  quarter;  and  at  this  point  it  had 
become  immovably  fixed.  Partial  anchylosis  existed  at  the  elbow- 
joint,  but  pronation  and  supination  were  perfect. 

In  one  instance  I  believed  the  fragment  to  be  carried  about  three 
lines  upwards  and  two  backwards  toward  the  olecranon ;  in  each  of 
the  other  examples  the  fragment  has  not  seemed  to  sufier  any  sensible 
displacement. 

Granger  found,  also,  in  the  five  examples  which  came  under  his 
notice,  the  epicondyle  carried  toward  the  hand,  with  more  or  less 
variation  in  its  lateral  position,  so  that  while  in  some  instances  it 
touched  the  olecranon,  in  others  it  was  removed  an  inch  or  more  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

It  is  probable  that,  except  where  controlled  by  the  force  and  direc- 
tion of  the  blow,  or  by  some  complications  in  the  accident,  the  frag- 
ment, if  displaced  at  all,  always  moves  downwards  towards  the  hand, 
or  downwards  and  a  little  forwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  action  of 
the  principal  muscles  which  arise  from  this  epiphysis ;  and  when  the 
fracture  or  separation  is  the  result  of  muscular  action  alone,  this  form 
of  displacement  seems  to  me  to  be  inevitable.  In  addition  to  the 
mobility,  crepitus,  and  generally  slight  displacement  of  the  fragment, 
which  are  the  principal  signs  of  this  fracture,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
there  is  usually  some  embarrassment  in  the  motions  of  the  elbow-joint, 
which  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  swelling,  and  in  part  to  the  detach- 
ment of  the  point  of  bone  from  and  around  which  most  of  the  pro- 
nators and  flexors  of  the  forearm  have  their  rise.  In  one  instance, 
already  quoted,  that  of  the  lad  aged  eleven  years,  who  broke  the 
epicondyle  from  a  direct  blow,  the  motions  of  pronation,  with  flexion, 
were  not  at  all  impaired,  neither  immediately  nor  at  any  subsequent 
period,  but  the  fragment  was  never  sensibly,  or  only  very  slightly, 
displaced. 

Granger  has  recorded  another  class  of  symptoms,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  his  explanation  of  which,  however,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  admit.  One  of  these  cases  he  describes  as  follows :  A  boy,  eight 
years  old,  fell  with  violence,  and  broke  oft'  completely  the  whole  of 
the  inner  epicondyle  of  the  right  humerus.  The  lad  said  he  had 
fallen  on  his  hand.  The  fragment  was  displaced  toward  the  hand. 
Severe  inflammation  followed,  but  he  recovered  the  free  and  entire 
use  of  the  elbow-joint  in  less  than  three  months  after  the  accident. 
No  splints  or  bandages  were  ever  employed. 

From  the  moment  of  the  accident,  the  little  finger,  the  inner  side  of 
the  ring  finger,  and  the  skin  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand,  lost  all 
sensation.  The  abductor  minimi  digiti  and  two  contiguous  muscles 
of  the  little  finger  were  also  paralyzed.  This  condition  lasted  eight  or 
ten  years>  after  which  sensation  and  motion  were  gradually  restored 
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to  these  parts.  As  a  conseqaence  of  this  paralyzed  condition  of  the 
ulnar  nerve,  also,  successive  crops  of  vesications,  about  the  size  of  a 
split  horse-bean,  commenced  to  form  on  the  little  finger  and  ulnar 
edge  of  the  hand  some  weeks  after  the  accident,  leaving  troublesome 
excoriations.  This  eruption  did  not  entirely  cease  for  two  or  three 
months. 

In  two  other  cases,  Mr.  Granger  remarks  that  he  has  found  "  the 
same  paralysis  of  the  small  muscles  of  the  little  finger,  the  same  loss 
of  feeling  in  the  integuments,  and  the  same  succession  of  crops  of 
vesicles  on  the  aifected  parts  of  the  hand,  as  is  described  to  have 
occurred  in  the  preceding  case." 

Without  intending  to  intimate  a  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Gran- 
ger's statement,  that  such  phenomena  have  followed  in  three  cases  out 
of  the  five  which  he  has  seen,  I  must  express  my  belief  that  it  was 
only  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  circumstances,  since  the  same  phe- 
nomena have  never  been  seen  by  myself,  nor  do  I  know  that  they 
have  been  observed  by  any  other  surgeon. 

BesuUs. — As  in  all  other  accidents  about  the  elbow-joint,  a  tem- 
porary rigidity  is  almost  inevitable.  The  mere  confinement  of  the 
arm  in,a  fiexed  position  is  sufficient  to  determine  this  result  without 
the  interposition  of  a  fracture ;  but  when  inflammation  occurs,  more  or 
less  contraction  of  the  tendons,  muscles,  &c.,  about  the  joint  must  en- 
sue. To  this  circumstance,  therefore,  added  to  the  confinement,  rather 
than  to  the  fracture,  will  be  due  the  anchylosis.  If  the  fragment  is 
not  displaced,  the  fracture  cannot  certainly  be  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  motion,  since  it  does  not  in  any  way  involve  the  joint ;  and  if  dis- 
placement exists,  its  ultimate  effect  in  diminishing  the  power  of  the 
muscles  which  arise  from  the  epiphysis  must  be  only  trivial  and 
scarcely  appreciable.  We  might,  therefore,  reasonably  conclude  that 
where  the  accident  has  been  properly  treated,  permanent  anchylosis 
would  be  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  This  view  of  the  matter 
seems  also  to  be  sustained  by  the  recorded  results.  In  Granger's  cases, 
the  full  range  of  flexion  and  extension  of  the  forearm  has  been  finally 
restored,  or  with  so  trifling  an  exception  as  not  to  be  observable  with- 
out close  attention,  in  every  instance;  except  in  the  one  already 
mentioned,  which  was  originally  complicated  with  dislocation;  and 
even  in  this  case  the  ultimate  maiming  was  inconsiderable.  Malgaigne, 
who  says  "  it  ought  to  be  understood  that  in  this  accident  articular 
rigidity  is  almost  inevitable,"  seems  nevertheless  to  admit  the  justness 
of  Granger's  observations  as  to  the  final  result,  if  the  proper  means 
are  employed  to  prevent  it.  I  have  myself  found  only  once  any  con- 
siderable impairment  of  the  motions  of  the  joint  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years. 

Treatment. — This  accident  does  not  constitute  an  exception  to  the 
rule  which  experience  has  established,  that  epiphyseal  projections 
when  once  displaced  can  seldom  be  restored  completely  to  position  or 
maintained  in  position,  until  a  bony  union  is  consummated.  Granger 
remarks :  "  I  have  purposely  avoided  saying  one  word  about  replacing 
the  detached  condyle  (epicondyle),  and  for  these  reasons :  during  the 
state  of  tumefaction  of  the  limb,  no  means  could  be  adopted  for  con- 
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fining  the  retracted  condyle  in  its  place,  beyond  that  of  the  relaxation 
of  the  muscles;  and  both  before  the  tumefaction  has  commenced,  and 
after  it  has  subsided,  all  endeavors  to  replace  the  condyle,  or  even  to 
change  the  position  of  it,  have  failed."  He  even  proceeds  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  while  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  the  reduction  of  the 
inflammation  by  appropriate  means,  we  ought,  nevertheless,  to  instruct 
the  patient  to  flex  and  extend  the  arm  daily  from  the  moment  the  ac- 
cident occurs  until  the  cure  is  completed,  and  without  any  regard  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  fragment ;  *'  the  exercise  of  the  joint  in  this 
manner  must  constitute  the  principal  occupation  of  the  patient  for 
several  weeks;  and  should  it  be  remitted  during  the  formation  and 
consolidation  of  the  callus,  much  of  the  benefit  which  may  have  been 
derived  from  this  practice  will  be  lost,  and  will  with  diflficulty  be  re- 
gained." 

With  only  slight  qualifications  I  would  adopt  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Granger.  The  limb  ought,  at  first,  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  semi- 
flexion, so  that  if  anchylosis  should  unfortunately  ensue,  it  should  be 
in  the  condition  which  would  render  it  most  serviceable,  and  also 
because  in  this  position  the  muscles  which  tend  to  displace  the  frag- 
ment would  be  most  completely  relaxed.  While  thus  placed,  an 
attempt  ought  to  be  made,  by  seizing  the  epiphysis,  to  restore  it  to 
position ;  and  if  the  eflFort  succeeds,  as  it  certainly  is  not  very  likely  to 
do,  a  compress  and  roller  ought  to  be  so  applied  as  to  maintain  it  in 
position ;  provided,  always,  that  it  shall  not  be  found  necessary  to 
apply  the  roller  so  tight  as  to  endanger  the  limb,  or  increase  the  in- 
flammation. An  angular  splint  would  be  an  almost  indispensable 
part  of  the  apparel,  at  least  with  children,  where  this  indication  is  in 
view.  In  no  case,  however,  ought  more  than  seven  or  fourteen  days 
to  elapse  before  all  bandaging  and  splinting  should  be  abandoned, 
and  careful  but  frequent  fiexion  and  extension  be  substituted. 

In  three  cases  seen  by  me,  a  displacement  of  the  fragment,  either 
forwards  or  backwards,  has  occurred  whenever  the  arm  was  flexed, 
and  it  has  been  necessary,  therefore,  to  treat  the  case  with  the  arm  in 
a  straight  position.    These  are  plainly  only  exceptions  to  the  rule. 


Fig.  80. 


Fntetare  of  external  epi- 
oondyle. 


§  9.  Fractures  of  the  External  Epicondyle. 
(Epicondyle,  Chaussier.) 

I  have  only  mentioned  this  supposed  fracture, 
of  which  some  writers  have  spoken  as  a  fact,  in 
order  that  I  may  declare  my  conviction  that  its 
existence  has  never  been  made  out.  If  we  admit 
the  possibility,  that,  while  in  a  state  of  epiphysis, 
it  might,  like  the  corresponding  internal  epi- 
physis, be  separated  by  muscular  action,  we 
must  yet  deny  its  probability,  since  it  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly small;  and  we  must,  for  the  same 
reason,  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  fact 
of  its  separation  could  be  recognized  in  the 
living  subject.  Moreover,  if  a  true  fracture 
occurs  at  this  point  as  the  result  of  external 
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violence,  it  is  suflSciently  plain,  from  an  examination  of  the  anatomical 
structure,  that  it  must  more  or  less  extend  into  the  joint  and  involve 
the  condyle  itself. 

§  10.  Fractures  of  the  Internal  Condyle.    (Trochlea^  Chanssier.) 

B.  Cooper,  South ,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  others,  speak  of  fracture 
of  the  internal  condyle  as  very  common,  and  more  so  than  fracture 
of  the  external  condyle ;  while  Malgaigne,  who 
admits  its  existence,  has  never  met  with  a  single  Fig.  81. 

living  example,  and  regards  its  occurrence  as 
exceedingly  rare.  In  a  record  of  fifteen  frac- 
tures, I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
five  as  fractures  of  the  inner  condyle :  five.  I 
have  already  said,  were  fractures  of  the  epicon- 
dyle,  and  the  remainder  were  undetermined, 
while  my  records  furnish  eighteen  examples  of 
undoubted  fractures  of  the  external  condyle.  It 
is  probable  that  Sir  Astley  did  not  intend  to 
make  any  distinction  between  fractures  of  the 
condyle  and  epicondyle,  and  this  might  explain 
somewhat  his  opinion  of  the  relative  frequency 
of  these  accidents ;  but  even  rejecting  this  im- 
portant distinction,  it  has  happened  to  me  to  see  Fracture  of  interDai  con- 
more  examples  of  fracture  of  the  outer  condyle  ayio. 
than  of  the  inner. 

Causes. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  fractures  of  the  internal 
condyle,  as  well  as  fractures  of  the  epicondyle,  belong  almost  exclu- 
sively to  infancy  and  childhood,  onlj'  two  instances  having  come  under 
my  notice  after  the  eighteenth  year  of  life. 

I  have  seen  no  instance  which  could  be  traced  to  any  other  cause 
than  a  direct  blow,  such  as  a  fall  upon  the  elbow,  the  force  of  the 
concussion  being  received  directly  upon  the  condyle. 

Line  of  Fracture,  Displacementy  Symptoms. — The  direction  of  the 
line  of  fracture  is  tolerably  uniform,  namely,  commencing  about  one- 
quarter  or  half  an  inch  above  the  epicondyle,  it  extends  obliquely 
outwards  through  the  olecranon  and  coronoid  fossae,  and  enters  the 
joint  through  the  centre  of  the  trochlea. 

Displacement  of  the  lower  fragment  can  take  place  only  in  a  direc- 
tion upwards,  backwards,  forwards,  and  inwards  (to  the  ulnar  side). 
The  fragment  cannot  be  carried  downwards,  in  the  direction  of  the 
hand,  nor  outwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  radius,  unless  the  radius 
also  is  broken  or  disloCiited. 

The  most  common  form  of  displacement  is  upwards  and  backwards, 
and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  a  little  inwards;  the  ulna  remaining 
attached  to  the  lower  fragment,  and  following  its  movements.  I  have 
seen  one  instance  in  which  the  fragment  was  carried  directly  down- 
wards toward  the  hand,  but  this  accident  was  originally  complicated 
with  a  dislocation  of  the  radius  backwards.  The  dislocation  was 
immediately  reduced.    Five  years  after,  when  the  young  man  was 
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twenty-three  years  old,  I  found  the  condyle  displaced  downwards  and 
forwards  about  half  an  inch,  so  that  when  the  forearm  was  extended 
it  became  strikingly  deflected  to  the  radial  side. 

The  symptoms  which  characterize  this  fracture  are  crepitus,  almost 
always  easily  detected;  mobility  of  the  fragment,  discovered  espe- 
cially by  seizing  upon  the  epicondyle,  or  by  flexing  and  extending 
the  arm ;  displacement  of  the  smaller  fragment  and  a  projection  of  the 
olecranon  process,  this  latter  being  very  marked  when  the  forearm  is 
extended  upon  the  arm,  but  almost  completely  disappearing  when  the 
elbow  is  bent ;  projection  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  in  front 
when  the  arm  is  extended ;  the  humerus  shortened  when  measured 
along  its  ulnar  side,  from  the  internal  epicondyle;  the  breadth  of  the 
humerus  through  its  condyles  generally  increased  slightly,  sometimes 
half  an  inch  or  more ;  if  the  lesser  fragment  is  carried  upwards,  it  will 
also  be  found  that  when  the  limb  is  extended,  the  forearm  will  be 
deflected  to  the  ulnar  side. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  remarks  that  it  is  frequently  mistaken  for  a  dis- 
location ;  and  Thomas  M.  Markoe,  of  New  York,  has  shown  that  it  is, 
in  fact,  frequently  complicated  with  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the 
radius  backwards;  indeed,  he  expresses  a  belief  that  this  dislocation 
of  the  radius  seldom  or  never  occurs  without  a  fracture  of  the  internal 
condyle.*  I  shall  refer  to  his  views  again  when  considering  disloca- 
tions of  the  head  of  the  radius. 

Results, — ^It  is  probable  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  no  permanent 
displacement  exists ;  although  the  irregularity  of  the  bony  deposits 
around  the  base  of  the  condyle,  which  generally  may  be  easily  felt> 
would  lead  to  a  contrary  opinion.  The  fact  that  the  lower  fragment 
usually  follows  the  motions  of  the  olecranon,  renders  its  replacement 
and  retention  comparatively  easy,  unless  some  complication  exists. 
It  is  not  from  displacement,  therefore,  so  much  as  from  permanent 
muscular,  and  especially  bony  anchylosis,  that  serious  maiming  so 
often  results.  Under  any  treatment  bony  anchylosis  will  very  often 
ensue,  and  under  improper  treatment  it  is  almost  inevitable. 

TrecUmenL — The  arm  must  be  immediately  flexed  to  nearly  or  quite 
a  right  angle,  when,  without  much  manipulation,  the  fragments  will 
be  made  to  resume  their  place.  A  gutta-percha,  or  felt,  right-angled 
splint,  such  as  I  have  already  directed  for  fractures  occurring  just 
above  the  condyles,  well  and  carefully  cushioned,*may  now  be  applied, 
and  secured  by  rollers.  Suitable  pads  must  also  aid  the  splint  and 
roller,  in  keeping  the  fragments  in  place.  Markoe  prefers  keeping 
the  forearm  in  a  position  about  ten  degrees  short  of  a  right  angle,  be- 
lieving that  in  this  position  the  ulna  itself  will  act  as  a  splint,  and,  by 
its  support  on  the  uninjured  portion  of  the  trochlea,  hold  in  its  place 
the  broken  condyle.  Very  properly,  also,  he  prefers  to  lay  the  angular 
splint,  made  of  tin,  and  fitted  to  the  arm  and  forearm,  upon  the  back 
of  the  limb,  instead  of  upon  the  front  or  sides.  If  it  is  upon  the  inside, 
it  covers  the  broken  condyle,  and  we  are  unable  to  know  so  well  its 

1  Markoe,  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  May,  1855,  p.  882,  second  series, 
vol.  xiv. 
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position ;  if  upon  either  side,  it  is  apt  to  press  injuriously  upon  the 
epicondyles ;  and  if  it  is  in  front,  the  fragments  cannot  be  so  well  ad- 
justed or  supported.  Upon  this  point,  however,  surgeons  are  not  very 
well  agreed,  and  no  doubt  more  will  depend  upon  the  care  with  which 
the  splint  is  applied  than  upon  the  surface  against  which  it  is  laid. 

Considerable  swelling  is  almost  certain  to  follow,  and  no  surgeon 
ought  to  hazard  the  chances  of  vesications,  ulcerations,  &c.,  by  neglect- 
ing to  open  or  completely  remove  the  dressings  every  day.  Within 
seven  days,  and  perhaps  earlier,  passive  motion  must  be  commenced, 
and  perseveringly  employed  from  day  to  day  until  the  cure  is  accom- 
plished; indeed,  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  is  better  not  to  resume  the 
use  of  splints  after  this  period:  for,  although  at  this  time  no  bony 
union  has  taken  place,  yet  the  effusions  have  somewhat  steadied  the 
fragments,  and  the  danger  of  displacement  is  lessened,  while  the  pre- 
vention of  anchylosis  demands  very  early  and  continued  motion. 

When  the  fracture  is  compound,  or  otherwise  complicated,  these 
simple  rules  will  seldom  be  found  applicable;  indeed,  fractures  attended 
with  no  such  complications  will  occasionally  be  found  difficult  to  re- 
duce, or  to  maintain  in  position  after  reduction. 

§  11.  Fractures  of  the  External  Condyle. 

Caiues. — All  the  fractures  (18)  of  the  external  condyle,  of  which  I  have 
a  record,  occurred  in  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  except  one; 
in  which  instance  a  woman,  eighty-eight  years  of  age,  fell  upon  her 
elbow  while  intoxicated,  breaking  off  the  outer  condyle.  Two  months 
after  the  accident  I  found  the  fragment  displaced  half  an  inch  upwards, 
and  firmly  united. 

In  a  large  majority  of  these  cases  the  patients  themselves  have 
affirmed,  and  the  surface  of  the  skin  has  furnished  conclusive  evidence, 
that  the  fracture  was  produced  by  a  direct  blow,  generally  by  a  fall 
upon  the  elbow. 

Line  of  Fracture,  Displacement,  and  Symptoms. — The  direction  of  the 
fracture  is  generally  such  that,  commencing  always  above  and  without 
the  capsule,  it  descends  obliquely  and  enters  the  joint  either  just  Vrithin 
or  through  the  "small  heaa"  or  articulating  surface  upon  which  the 
radius  is  received ;  or  else  it  penetrates  more  deeply  in  its  progress, 
and  passing  through  the  olecranon  fossa,  it  enters  the  joint  through 
the  middle  of  the  trochlea. 

In  the  first  of  these  classes  of  examples,  which  I  think  also  is  the 
most  common,  the  condyle  alone  is  broken  off,  and  it  is  liable  only  to 
become  displaced  backwards,  forwards,  or  outwards;  generally,  I  have 
found  it  displaced  a  little  outwards  sufficiently  to  increase  manifestly 
the  breadth  of  the  condyles;  or  it  has  been  carried  backwards;  once 
slightly  forwards;  it  is  also,  in  some  cases,  carried  upwards  in  a  small 
degree,  although  the  action  of  the  supinators  and  extensors  would  seem 
to  render  a  downward  displacement  more  common.  These  displace- 
ments are  usually  not  considerable,  and  in  a  few  cases  there  is  none  at 
all.  Whatever  may  be  the  direction  or  degree  in  which  the  fragment 
is  moved;  however,  the  head  of  the  radius  is  found  almost  always  to 
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accompany  it;  but  in  the  case  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  the  head 
of  the  radius  became  completely  separated  from  the  condyle. 

Frederick  Keaflfer,  aet.  11,  fell  from  a  load  of  hay,  and  he  is  confident 
that  he  struck  the  ground  with  the  back  of  his  elbow.  Six  hours 
after  the  accident,  he  was  brought  to  me  by  the 
physician  who  was  first  called  to  him.  The  arm 
was  much  swollen,  and  the  external  condyle  could 
not  be  distinctly  felt,  but  when  pressure  was  made 
directly  upon  it,  crepitus  and  motion  became  mani- 
fest. The  head  of  the  radius  was  at  the  same  time 
dislocated  backwards,  and  separated  entirely  from 
the  condyle ;  its  smooth  button-like  head  being 
very  prominent.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
a  blow  from  behind  should  leave  the  head  of  the 
radius  dislocated  backwards,  or  how  the  radius 
could  have  separated  from  the  broken  condyle ; 
but  as  the  examination  was  repeated  several 
times,  and  while  the  patient  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ether,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  Several 
cond^Ve^"'  *^  ^^*  «icrnai  ^^^^^  surgcons  who  wcrc  present  concurred  with 
me  in  opinion  fully. 
While  prosecuting  the  examination,  I  reduced  the  dislocation  of  the 
radius,  but  it  would  not  remain  in  place  a  moment  when  pressure  or 
support  was  removed.  The  lad  recovered  with  a  very  useful  arm,  the 
motions  of  flexion  and  extension,  with  pronation  and  supination,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  year,  being  nearly  as  complete  as  before  the  accident; 
the  radius  remaining  unreduced. 

Sometimes  it  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  portion  of  the  condyle 
which  is  attached  to  the  radius  falls  backwards,  its  upper  and  broken 
extremity  pitches  forwards;  and  this  attitude  it  is  especially  prone  to 
assume  when  the  forearm  is  extended. 

It  is  even  possible,  when  the  fracture  traverses  the  trochlea,  for  the 
ulna  also  to  become  displaced  backwards  along  with  the  radius  and 
the  lesser  fragment. 

Crepitus,  which  is  usually  very  distinct,  is  most  easily  obtained  by 
rotating  the  radius,  or  by  seizing  upon  the  condyle  with  the  thumb 
and  fingers,  and  moving  it  backwards  and  forwards. 

Results, — Ordinarily,  this  fragment  unites  promptly,  and  by  the 
interposition  of  a  bony  callus ;  but  in  four  cases,  I  have  noticed  that 
either  no  union  has  occurred,  or  the  union  has  been  accomplished 
only  through  the  medium  of  fibrous  structures,  and  the  fragment  con- 
tinued afterward  to  move  with  the  radius. 

As  a  consequence,  probably,  of  the  displacement  of  the  lesser  frag- 
ment upwards,  the  forearm,  when  straightened,  is  occasionally  found 
deflected  to  the  radial  side.  The  surgeon  must  not,  however,  confound 
the  deflection  which  is  natural,  and  which  is  greater  in  some  persons 
than  in  others,  with  the  unnatural  radial  inclination  which  is  occa- 
sioned sometimes  by  this  accident.  I  have  met  with  this  phenomenon 
three  times  in  children  under  three  years  of  age,  in  one  of  which  I 
could  not  discover  that  the  condyle  was  carried  towards  the  shoulder, 
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but  only  outwards;  in  e^ch  of  the  other  eases  the  fragment  had  united 
by  ligament.     The  following  is  one  of  the  examples  referred  to : — 

A  girl,  8Bt.  8,  fell  and  broke  the  external  condyle  of  the  left  humerus ; 
the  fracture  extending  freely  into  the  joint;  crepitus  distinct ;  forearm 
slightly  flexed ;  prone.  Lesser  fragment  displaced  outwards  and  a  little 
backwards,  carrying  with  it  the  radius.  On  the  second  day  I  was  dis- 
missed on  account  of  the  unfavorable  prognosis  which  I  gave,  or  rather 
because  I  refused  to  guarantee  a  perfect  limb,  and  an  empiric  was 
employed. 

July  2,  1857,  several  months  after  the  accident,  the  father  brought 
her  to  me  for  examination.  There  was  no  anchylosis,  but  the  lesser 
fragment  had  never  united,  unless  by  ligament,  moving  freely  with 
the  head  of  the  radius.  When  the  forearm  was  straightened  upon 
the  arm  it  fell  strongly  to  the  radial  side,  but  resumed  its  natural 
relation  again  when  the  elbow  was  flexed. 

Two  other  examples  are  reported  at  length  in  the  second  part  of 
my  Report  on  Deformities  after  Fractures  as  Cases  57  and  59  of  frac- 
tures of  the  humerus. 

In  one  other  example,  however,  mentioned  also  in  my  report  as 
Case  56,  the  deflection  was  to  the  opposite  side.  I  examined  the  lad 
one  year  after  the  accident,  he  being  then  five  years  old,  and  I  found 
the  external  condyle  very  prominent  and  firmly  united,  h\kt  not  appa- 
rently displaced  in  any  direction  except  outwards.  The  radius  and 
ulna  had  evidently  sufiered  a  diastasis  at  their  upper  ends,  but  all  of 
the  motions  of  the  joint  were  free  and  perfect. 

Dorsey*  speaks  of  this  lateral  inclination  as  being  always  to  the 
ulnar  side,  but  does  not  indicate  to  what  particular  fracture  of  the 
elbow  it  belongs.  He  has  also  described  a  splint,  contrived  by  Dr. 
Physick,  intended  to  remedy  the  deformity  in  question. 

Chelius  also  speaks  of  the  same  deformity  as  occurring  after  frac- 
tures of  the  internal,  but  does  not  mention  it  in  connection  with  frac- 
tures of  the  external  condyle,  that  is,  an  inclination  of  the  forearm  to 
the  ulnar  side. 

In  more  than  half  of  the  cases  of  fracture  of  this  condyle  some 
degree  of  anchylosis  has  resulted,  lasting  at  least  several  months.  I 
have  seen  it  remaining  after  a  lapse  of  from  one  to  twenty  years,  but 
generally  it  gradually  diminishes,  and,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  com- 
pletely disappears  after  a  few  years. 

TreaimenU — I  do  not  know  that  I  need  add  much  to  what  has 
already  been  said  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the 
opposite  condyle,  and  at  the  base  of  the  condyles,  since  the  measures 
applicable  to  the  one  are,  in  general,  applicable  to  the  other. 

Generally,  the  forearm  ought  to  be  flexed  upon  the  arm,  especially 
with  a  view  to  overcome  the  usual  tendency  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
lower  fragment  to  pitch  forwards,  and  which  form  of  displacement  is 
greatly  increased  by  straightening  the  arm.  A  remarkable  exception 
to  this  rule,  and  one  of  two  which  I  have  seen,  must  be  mentioned. 

James  Cronyn,  aged  six,  was  brought  to  me  in  March,  1857,  having, 

>  Elements  of  Surgery,  by  Philip  Syng  Dorsey,  Phila,  ed.,  1813,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 
1» 
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a  few  minutes  before,  fallen  from  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet  to  the 
ground.  His  father  said  the  elbow  had  been  broken  at  the  same  point 
two  years  before,  and  from  that  time  had  remained  stiff  and  crooked. 
I  found  the  external  condyle  broken  off,  and,  with  the  head  of  the 
radius,  carried  backwards.  This  was  the  position  which  it  occupied 
constantly,  though  it  was  easily  restored  and  maintained  in  position 
when  the  arm  was  straight,  but  not  by  any  possible  means  when  the 
elbow  was  flexed.  I  dressed  the  arm,  therefore,  in  an  extended  posi- 
tion, with  a  long  felt  splint,  and  the  fragments  remained  well  in  place 
until  a  cure  was  accomplished. 

In  certain  exam.ples,  I  have  no  doubt  also  that  advantage  might  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  Physick*s  splint,  intended  to  obviate  the  out- 
ward or  inward  inclination  of  the  forearm. 

It  is  especially  deserving  of  notice  that,  in  the  four  cases  in  which 
I  have  observed  bony  union  to  fail,  and  the  fragments  to  continue 
movable,  the  motions  of  the  elbow-joint  have,  in  a  very  short  time, 
been  completely  restored.  If  it  does  not  prove  that  Granger  was 
correct  in  his  views  as  applied  to  fractures  of  the  internal  epicondyle, 
namely,  that  it  was  of  little  or  no  consequence  whether  the  fragment 
united  or  not,  and  that  the  elbow-joint  ought  to  be  submitted  to  free 
motion  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  treatment — if  it  does  not 
absolutely  prove,  I  say,  the  correctness  of  his  views,  it  at  least  must 
abate  our  apprehensions  of  the  supposed  evil  results  of  non-union  in 
the  case  of  the  fracture  now  under  consideration. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  also,  with  a  qualified  approval, 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Norris 
in  his  Report  on  Surgery ^  made  to  the  American  Medical  Association 
in  1848. 

"  In  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  condyles  of  the  os  humeri,  a 
course  is  usually  recommended  which  he  believes  to  be  hurtful,  inas- 
much as  it  favors  the  worst  consequences  of  the  injury,  namely,  loss 
of  motion  in  the  joint.  By  this  mode  of  treatment,  the  fractured  piece 
becomes  sufficiently  fixed  to  create  partial  anchylosis ;  and  there  is  so 
much  pain  afterwards  in  the  proposed  passive  movements  as  to  cause 
the  omission  of  these  measures  until  permanent  stiffness  takes  place. 
The  proper  course  in  the  management  of  these  accidents,  he  conceives 
to  be — 1st.  To  apply  no  splints,  but  in  the  earlier  days  to  make  use 
of  the  proper  means  to  prevent  inflammation.  2d.  To  accustom  the 
patient  to  early  and  daily  movements  of  flexion  and  extension.  8d. 
When  the  action  of  the  joint  becomes  limited,  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance by  force,  and  repeat  it  daily  until  the  tendency  of  the  joint  to 
stiffen  ceases. 

"  The  accomplishment  of  this  process,  be  adds,  is  so  very  painful 
that  few  patients  have  courage  to  submit  to  it,  and  few  surgeons  firm- 
ness to  prosecute  it.  The  consequence  has  been  that  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  cases  the  use  of  the  articulation  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  has 
been  lost.  The  introduction  of  etherization,  by  preventing  the  pain, 
gives  us,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Warren,  the  means  of  overcoming  the 
resistance.  By  its  aid  he  has  restored  the  motion  of  a  considerable 
number  of  anchylosed  elbows,  and  has  successfully  applied  the  same 
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measures  to  otter  joints,  particularly  to  the  shoulder  and  knee.  This 
has  now  become  his  settled  practice,  with  the  results  of  which  he  is 
entirely  satisfied.  The  inflammation  consequent  upon  the  forced 
movements  of  an  anchylosed  joint  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  By  a 
reasonable  abstraction  of  blood,  and  other  anti-inflammatory  treatment, 
he  has  never  found  it  alarming."* 

My  respect  for  the  distinguished  surgeon  whose  opinion  is  here 
given  does  not  permit  me  to  question  the  correctness  of  his  practice; 
but  I  cannot  avoid  a  belief  that  his  language  does  not  convey  a  precise 
idea  of  his  views.  If  he  intends  to  say  that  he  would  move  the  joint 
freely  when  it  is  suffering  from  acute  inflammation,  and  when  motion 
occasions  great  pain,  I  must  protest  against  the  practice  as  likely  to 
do  vastly  more  harm  than  good  in  any  case ;  but  if  he  would  move  the 
joint  from  the  first,  when  the  inflammation  and  swelling  are  trivial, 
and  when  it  occasions  only  an  endurable  amount  of  pain,  then  his 
views  are  just  and  his  practice  worthy  of  imitation. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

FRACTURES   OF   THE   RADIUS. 

Of  one  hundred  and  one  fractures  of  the  radius  which  have  been 
recorded  by  me,  not  including  gunshot  fractures,  or  fractures  demand- 
ing immediate  amputation,  three  belonged  to  the  upper  third,  six  to 
the  middle  third,  and  ninety-two  to  the  lower  third.  Three  were 
compound,  and  ninety-eight  simple.  Forty-eight  are  reported  as 
occurring  in  males,  and  thirty-five  in  females ;  forty-two  as  having 
occurred  in  the  left  arm,  and  thirty-four  in  the  right. 

Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  radius,  as  a  simple  accident,  uncompli- 
cated with  any  other  fracture  or  dislocation,  is  exceedingly  rare ;  yet, 
owing  to  the  depth  of  the  superincumbent  mass  of  muscles,  and  the 
difficulty  of  determining,  where  so  many  bones  and  processes  approach 
each  other,  precisely  from  what  point  the  crepitus,  if  any  is  found, 
proceeds,  surgeons  have  often  been  deceived,  and  they  have  believed 
that  they  were  the  fortunate  possessors  of  this  rare  pathological  trea- 
sure, when  the  autopsy  has  too  soon  disclosed  their  error.  Both  B. 
Cooper  and  Robert  Smith  have  alluded  to  this  difficulty,  and  the  case 
reported  by  Dr.  Markoe  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  and 
published  in  the  American  Medical  Monthly,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  same  point;  in  which  case  the  signs  of  a  fracture  of  the  radius  at 
its  neck  were  such  as  to  deceive  that  experienced  surgeon,  yet  the 
autopsy  disclosed  the  fact  that  it  was  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the 
radius  forwards,  with  a  fracture  of  the  ulna.  Indeed,  its  existence 
as  a  form  of  fracture  was  doubted  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  by 

>  TransactioiiB  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 
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Fig.  88. 


Others  has  been  actually  denied.  I  have  seen  no  specimen  obtained 
from  the  cadaver,  except  the  doubtful  one  contained  in  Dr.  Watts' 
cabinet,  and  of  which  I  have  furnished  an  account,  accompanied  with 
a  drawing,  in  my  report  to  the  American  Medical  Association,^  and 
the  specimen  owned  by  the  late  Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  of  which 
he  has  kindly  furnished  me  the  following  description:  "History  un- 
known. The  line  of  fracture  seems  to  have  passed  through  the  neck 
of  the  left  radius,  just  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  bicipital  protu- 
berance. Union  with  deformity  has  resulted. 
Owing  to  the  fracture  having  taken  place 
within  the  insertion  of  the  biceps,  that  muscle 
appears  to  have  drawn  forward  and  upward 
the  lower  end  of  the  short  upper  fragment. 
In  consequence  of  this  movement,  the  articu- 
lating facet  of  the  head  of  the  radius  is  tilted 
backwards,  so  as  no  longer  to  be  in  contact 
with  the  humerus.  As  a  secondary  conse- 
quence, the  anterior  edge  of  the  head  of  the 
radius  rests  permanently  against  the  articu- 
lating surface  of  the  humerus.  At  this  new 
point  of  contact  a  new  surface  of  articulation 
is  seen  to  have- been  formed,  while  the  origi- 
nal articulating  facet  is  directed  backwards, 
and  lies  at  right  angles  to  the  one  of  more 
recent  formation.  At  the  inner  edge  of  the 
new  articulation  of  the  head  of  the  radius 
with  the  humerus,  contact  with  the  ulna  has 
developed  another  surface  of  articulation. 
The  upper  and  lower  fragments  are  united 
at  an  angle,  and  the  radius  does  not  appear 
to  have  lost  in  length.^' 

Velpeau  has  once  demonstrated  the  exist- 
ence of  this  fracture  in  a  dissection,  but  the 
fracture  was  accompanied  with  a  fracture 
also  of  the  coronoid  process;  and  B^rard 
obtained  possession  of  a  similar  specimen. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  notice  of 
any  others.  Malgaigne  affirms,  with  his  usual  frankness,  that  although 
he  has  occasionally  believed  that  he  had  met  with  it,  the  autopsy, 
whenever  it  has  been  obtained,  has  shown  that  it  was  rather  a  sub- 
luxation than  a  fracture.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  South  calls  it  a  "  not 
unfrequent  accident,"  but  in  confirmation  of  this  declaration  he  cites 
no  examples." 

While,  therefore,  the  presence  of  what  appear  to  be  the  rational 
diagnostic  signs  has  compelled  me  to  record  one  case  as  an  uncompli- 
cated fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  radius,  and  two  others  as  fractures  at 
this  point  accompanied  either  with  a  fracture  of  the  humerus  or  a  dis- 
location of  the  ulna,  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  some  doubt  remains 

>  Transactions,  vol.  ix.  pp.  157  and  229. 


Fracture  of  ueck  of  rsdiat  (Mat- 
ter's cabinet.)  a.  Original  artica- 
lating  facet  b,b.  Mew  articulating 
facets,    e.  Projecting  fragments. 
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in  my  own  mind  as  to  whether  in  either  case  the  fact  was  clearly  ascer- 
tained ;  not*  do  I  think,  speaking  only  of  the  simple  fracture,  that  it  will 
ever  be  safe  to  declare  positively  that  we  have  before  us  this  accident, 
lest,  as  has  happened  many  times  before,  in  the  final  appeal  to  that 
court  whose  judgment  waits  until  after  death,  our  decisions  should  be 
reversed. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  could  more  fully  illustrate  the  diflBculty  of  diag- 
nosis in  the  case  of  injuries  received  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  head 
of  the  radius  than  the  testimony  given  in  the  case  of  Noyes  vs.  Allen, 
tried  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Cambridge,  January,  1856,  before  Judge 
Bigelow.  Mr.  Noyes  injured  his  elbow,  January  7,  1854,  and  Dr. 
Allen,  who  was  called  immediately,  believed  that  the  ligaments  of  the 
joint  had  been  torn,  but  that  no  bones  were  broken  or  displaced.  On 
the  following  morning  he  was  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Noyes  went  home. 
Three  weeks  later  it  was  seen  by  Dr.  Dow,  who  also  thought  there 
was  no  fracture.  About  eight  weeks  after  the  accident  a  physician 
examined  the  arm,  and  declared  the  neck  of  the  radius  broken,  and 
the  fragments  displaced ;  and  when  the  case  was  finally  brought  to 
trial  he  testified  still  that  such  was  certainly  the  fact ;  and  five  other 
physicians,  not  one  of  whom,  however,  we  are  told,  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Medical  Society,  testified  positively  that  the  radius  was 
broken  at  its  neck,  producing  a  bony  protuberance;  that  such  an 
injury  only  could  account  for  the  symptoms  manifested  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  and  that  no  other  fractures  or  injuries  of  the  joint  could 
explain  so  well  the  present  appearances  of  the  arm.  While,  on  the 
part  of  the  defence,  six  of  the  most  intelligent  medical  gentlemen  of 
the  State,  Drs.  Kimbal  and  Huntington,  of  Lowell,  and  Drs.  Town- 
send,  Lewis,  Clark,  and  Gay,  of  Boston,  testified  that  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  radius  were  not  displaced,  nor  was  there  any  evidence 
that  this  bone  had  ever  been  broken.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  these  latter  gentlemen  were  correct ;  yet  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  gentlemen  who  first  testified  were  not  without  some  grounds 
for  their  opinions  so  confidently  expressed. 

The  case  was  given  to  the  jury  after  a  trial  of  five  days,  who 
promptly  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.* 

When  this  fracture  occurs,  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  will 
probably  be  carried  forwards  by  the  action  of  that  portion  of  the 
biceps  which  has  its  insertion  into  the  tubercle ;  and  the  displacement 
in  this  direction  must  necessarily  be  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
arm  is  straightened.  In  the  cabinet  specimen  belonging  to  Dr.  Miitter, 
the  line  of  fracture,  commencing  in  the  neck,  has  terminated  in  the 
tubercle;  consequently  the  biceps,  having  still  some  attachment  to 
the  upper  fragment  as  well  as  the  lower,  has  drawn  them  both  for- 
wards. 

The  same  anterior  displacement  I  have  noticed  in  all  of  the  sup- 
posed living  examples,  but  whether  both  fragments  or  only  one  had 
suffered  displacement  I  am  unable  to  say. 

A  girl,  89t.  11,  living  in  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  fell  from  a  tree,  and 

1  Amer.  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  vii.  p.  299. 
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Fig.  84. 
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injured  her  right  arm.  Her  surgeon,  who  regarded  it  as  a  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  radius,  reduced  the  fragments,  and  placed  the  forearm 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day  all  dress- 
ings were  removed,  and  the  patient  was  dismissed;  the  fragments 
seemed  to  be  in  place.  The  parents,  finding  the  elbow  stiff,  now  made 
violent  and  successful  efforts  to  straighten  the  arm. 

Fifteen  months  after  the  accident,  the  child  was  brought  to  me. 
There  was  at  this  time  a  bony  projection  in  front,  opposite  the  neck 
of  the  radius,  which  I  believed  to  be  the  point  of  fracture.  The  hand 
was  forcibly  pronated,  and  she  had  only  a  limited  amount  of  motion 
at  the  elbow-joint.  The  anchylosis  was  probably  due  to  inflamma- 
tion directly  resulting  from  the  severe  contusion;  but  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  forward  displacement  of  the  fragments  was  alone 
due  to  the  too  early  and  too  violent  attempts  to  straighten  the  arm  ; 
at  least,  this  was  the  explanation  which  I  ven- 
tured to  give  to  the  parents  at  the  time. 

The  second  case  occurred  in  a  lad  eight  years 
old,  living  in  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  His  parents 
brought  him  to  me  ten  weeks  after  the  injury 
was  received,  and  I  then  found  the  forearm  bent 
to  a  right  angle  with  the  arm,  and  anchylosed 
at  the  elbow-joint.  The  hand  was  also  forcibly 
pronated,  and  could  not  besupinated.  In  front, 
and  opposite  the  neck  of  the  radius,  there  was 
a  distinct  bony  projection,  which  I  believed  to 
be  the  point  of  union  of  the  bony  fragments. 
The  external  condyle  seemed  also  to  have  been 
broken. 

The  third  example,  treated  originally  by  Dr. 
Nott,  of  Buffalo,  was  seen  by  me  six  months 
after  the  accident.  The  upper  end  of  the  lower 
fragment  seemed  to  be  displaced  forwards. 
There  was  very  little  motion  at  the  elbow-joint, 
and  both  pronation  and  supination  were  com- 
pletely lost. 

I  have  seen,  in  Dr.  Mutter's  cabinet,  two  spe- 
cimens of  fracture  of  the  outer  half  of  the  head 
of  the  radius.  In  one  case,  the  small  fragment 
is  slightly  displaced  downwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  bone ;  and,  in  the  other,  the 
fragment  is  thrown  outwards,  or  to  the  radial 
side.  Both  are  firmly  united  in  their  new  po- 
sitions. 

Dr.  Hodges  presented  to  the  "Boston  Society 
for  Medical  Improvement"  a  specimen  very 
much  resembling  those  of  Dr.  Mutter's,  in  which 
case  the  patient  survived  his  injuries  only  six 
hours ;  and  in  the  examination  after  death  he 
M^u^X'^^oiuaitn^'s^*"-  ^^  found  to  havc  also  an  oblique  fracture  of 
Lu'a' KriMV"*     ^"    ^^®  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^'  ^^^  ^'°®  ^^  fracture  com- 
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mencing  above  the  coronoid  process,  and  extending  obliquely  down- 
wards and  backwards.  He  remarks,  moreover,  that  he  has  three 
times  found  a  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  head,  of  the  radius  asso- 
ciated with  a  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna.^  I  have 
already  observed  thatVelpeau  had  once  notice!  the  same  coincidence. 

In  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  radius^  we  must  not 
neglect  to  flex  the  forearm  upon  the  arm,  so  as  to  relax,  as  completely 
as  possible,  the  biceps,  whose  advantageous  insertion  into  the  tubercle 
of  the  radius  would  be  certain  to  produce  displacement,  unless  this 
position  was  adopted.  A  single  dorsal  splint^  properly  padded,  should 
support  the  forearm,  wbilq  the  surgeon,  having  placed  a  compress 
over  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment,  proceeds  to  secure  the 
whole  with  a  roller. 

Especial  care  must  also  be  taken  to  prevent  the  forearm  from  being 
extended  before  the  bony  qnion  is  fairly  consummated,  lest  the  biceps, 
now  firmly  contracted,  should  draw  the  lower  fragment  forwards,  as 
it  must  inevitably  do  while  the  bony  union  is  imperfect;  an  accident 
which,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  occurred  in  one  of  the  examples 
which  I  have. already  cited. 

If  the  patient  be  a  child,  or  i(  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  rules  will  not  be  faithfully  complied  with,  it  would  be  well  to 
secure  the  arm  in  this  position  with  a  right-angled  splint. 

When  the  fracture  occurs  in  any  portion  of  the  radius  below  the 
insertion  of  the  biceps,  and  above  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  radii 
teres,  Mr.  Lonsdale  suggests  the  propriety  of  placing  the  forearm  in  a 
condition  of  supination,  at  least  so  far  as  is  practicable,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  proper  apposition  of  the  fragments.  His  argument  in 
favor  of  this  practice  is  ingenious,  and  deserves  consideration. 

When  the  bone  is  broken  anywhere  in  this  portion,  the  action  of 
the  pronators  upon  the  upper  fragment  ceases ;  while  that  of  the  biceps, 
which  is  a  powerful  supinator,  continues ;  consequently  the  upper  frag- 
ment becomes  at  once,  and  completely,  rotated  outwards  or  supinated. 
Now,  if  the  hand,  to  which  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  alone  remains 
attached,  should  be  forcibly  pronated,  the  radius  will  also  be  rotated 
inwards  upon  its  own  axis ;  and  although  it  might  be  possible  in  this 
condition  to  bring  the  broken  ends  into  contact,  and  a  bony  union, 
without  deformity,  might  be  consummated,  yet  the  power  of  supi- 
nation must  be  forever  lost;  since  the  union  has  been  effected  while 
the  head  and  upper  fragment  are  already  in  a  state  of  complete  supi- 
nation ;  and  if  such  is  the  fact,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  bone,  to- 
gether with  the  hand,  will  be  incapable  of  any  further  supination. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  the  practice  with  any  surgeons,  so  far  as  I  know. 
to  treat  this  fracture  with  the  hand  placed  in  a  position  of  extreme 
pronation  ;  but  the  case  has  been  supposed  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing the  argument  more  intelligible.  The  usual  practice  is  to  place 
the  forearm  and  hand  in  a  position  midway  between  supination  and 
pronation,  and  then  to  lay  it  across  the  body  at  a  right  an^le  with  the 
arm ;  but  it  is  plain  that  the  same  objection,  differing  only  in  degree, 

1  Hodges,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg^  Joarn.,  Dec.  6, 1866. 
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will  apply  to  this  position  as  to  that  of  pronation.  The  axes  of  the 
two  fragments  are  not  made  to  correspona,  since,  while  the  lower  frag- 
ment is  only. half  rotated  outwards,  the  apper  fragment  is  completely, 
and  the  result  of  the  union  must  be  the  loss  of  one-half  the  power  of 
supination  in  the  hand. 

It  is  only,  then,  by  complete  supination  of  the  hand  during  treat- 
ment that  this  difl&culty  can  be  avoided,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
ought  to  adopt  this  plan  whenever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  or  when- 
ever we  are  not  hinaered  by  serious  obstacles ;  and  the  only  obstacle 
which  occurs  to  me  as  likely  to  interpose  itself,  is  the  practical  one 
which  most  surgeons  must  have  experienced  in  treating  all  injuries  of 
the  forearm,  whether  fractures,  or  only  severe  contusions  of  the  mus- 
cles, &c.,  namely,  the  constant  and  almost  uncontrollable  tendency 
of  the  hand  to  assume  the  prone  or  semi-prone  position.  This  is  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  great  preponderance  of  power  in  the  pronators ;  and 
such  is  the  resistance  which  they  afford  to  supination  that  it  is  often 
quite  impossible  to  lay  the  hand  upon  its  back  while  the  forearm  is 
across  the  body,  and  if  accomplished,  the  position  generally  becomes 
in  a  few  hours  so  painful  as  to  be  intolerable.  By  extending  the 
arm,  however,  and  laying  it  upon  a  pillow,  the  hand  will  be  found 
again  to  rest  easily  upon  its  back,  because  in  this  way  we  avail  our- 
selves of  the  outward  rotation  of  the  humerus  at  the  shoulder-joint. 

Dr.  X.  0.  Scott,  formerly  Resident  Surgeon  to  the  Brooklyn  City 
Hospital,  in  his  inaugural  thesis,  submitted  in  March,  1869,  has  dis- 
cussed very  fully  the  advantages  of  this  position  in  many  fractures  of 
the  forearm,  and  he  has  devised  a  very  ingenious  mode  of  securing 
the  limb  after  supination  is  effected,  adding  also  a  moderate  amount 
of  extension  by  adhesive  plasters  and  elastic  bands. 

Fig.  S5. 


8eott't  apparataa  for  tmetnnt  of  the  forearm. 


Dr.  Scott  informs  me  that  he  has  treated  twenty-five  cases  very 
successfully,  at  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital  and  elsewhere,  by  this 
method. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  of  the  whole  number  of  fractures  of 
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this  bone  recorded  by  me,  amouDting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  one, 
only  six  belonged  to  the  middle  third.  An  observation  which  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  remark  of  Chelius,  that  it  is  broken  most 
frequently  in  its  middle. 

If  the  fragments  are  com-  ^g-  8*- 

pletely  separated  at  this 
point,  the  lower  end  of  the 
upper  half  is  d^awn  forward 
by  the  action  of  the  biceps 
aided  by  the  pronator  radii 
teres,  in  case  the  fracture  is 
below  its  insertion;  while 
the  lower  fragment  is  tilted 

toward  the  ulna  by  the  con-  Fmetare  of  the  thaft  of  the  radlna.    (From  Onj.) 

joined   action  of  the  supi- 
nator radii  longus,  and  pronator  quadratus.     But  as  to  the  direction 
of  the  displacement  much  will  depend  upon  the  direction  of  the  force 
by  which  the  fracture  has  been  occasioned. 

A  laboring  man,  sBt.  85,  broke  the  radius  near  the  lower  end  of  the 
middle  third.  On  the  same  day  I  replaced  the  fragments  as  well  as 
I  could  in  the  midst  of  the  swelling  which  had  already  occurred,  and 
applied  two  broad  and  well-padded  splints,  one  to  the  palmar  and  one 
to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  forearm. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  day  I  first  discovered  that  the  fragments  were 
projecting  in  front,  and  I  at  once  proposed  to  thrust  them  back  by 
force,  but  the  patient  declined  allowing  me  to  do  so.  I  then  applied 
a  compress  near  the  summit  of  the  projection,  but  not  exactly  upon 
it,  lest  it  should  cause  ulceration,  and  secured  over  this  a  firm  splint. 
At  first  this  seemed  to  produce  a  change  in  the  fragments,  but  after 
a  couple  of  weeks  I  found  there  was  no  improvement,  and  it  was  dis- 
continued. About  six  months  after  the  fracture  occurred,  this  man 
had  the  same  arm  terribly  lacerated  in  a  railroad  accident,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  amputate  near  the  shoulder-joint;  and  I  thus  obtained  the 
broken  radius.  The  bone  was  firmly  united,  but  with  an  angle,  sa- 
lient forwards,  of  about  ten  degrees.  There  was  no  inclination  toward 
the  ulna. 

My  impression  is  that  these  fragments  were  never  completely  re- 
placed, a  point  which  I  could  not  well  determine  at  first  on  account 
of  the  rapid  effusion.  If  they  had  been,  I  think  they  could  have  been 
retained  in  place  with  the  appliances  used.  Almost  every  day  the 
limb  was  examined,  and  as  often  as  every  fourth  or  fifth  day  the 
dressings  were  removed  and  carefully  reapplied.  And  only  once  did 
they  become  so  loose  as  not  to  afford  the  requisite  support,  and  this 
at  a  period  too  late  to  have  occasioned  the  deformity. 

We  ought  not  to  be  deceived,  therefore,  and  promise  too  confi- 
dently a  perfect  limb,  even  when  but  the  radius  is  broken,  since  we 
may  not  always  be  certain  that  the  ends  are  well  replaced,  or  perhaps 
they  may  become  displaced  subsequently,  and  in  either  case  we  are 
not  likely  to  discover  the  deformity  until  the  swelling  has  subsided, 
and  it  is  too  late  to  apply  the  remedy. 
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In  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  middle  third,  the  same  rules, 
with  only  slight  modifications,  will  be  applicable,  as  in  fractures  of 
both  bones.  Two  straight,  long,  and  broad  splints  must  be  applied 
after  being  carefully  padded ;  and  especial  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  tendency  of  the  fragments  to  become  displaced  forwards  and 
toward  the  ulna  through  the  action  of  both  the  biceps  and  the  prona- 
tor radii  teres;  a  tendency  which  may  in  some  measure  be  provided 
against  by  flexion  of  the  arm,  but  which  must  be  overcome  chiefly  by 
steady  and  well-adjusted  pressure,  near,  but  not  upon,  the  ends  of  the 
fragments. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  third,  occurring  above  the  line  of  Colles' 
fracture,  are  almost  as  rare  as  fractures  of  the  middle  or  upper  thirds. 
I  have  recorded  five ;  one  of  which  it  will  be  proper  to  relate  as  a 
representative  example. 

George  Vogel,  set.  80,  was  admitted  to  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  Nov.  2,  1862,  with  a  fracture  of  the  right  radius 
about  three  and  a  half  inches  above  its  lower  end.  The  hand  was 
prone,  and  inclined  to  the  radial  side ;  while  the  broken  ends  of  the 
radius  fell  against  the  ulna,  from  which  it  was  found  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate them.  The  lower  end  of  the  ulna  was  prominent,  and  projecting 
upon  the  ulnar  margin  of  the  hand. 

I  was  unable  completely  to  separate  the  fragments  of  the  radius 
from  the  ulna,  by  either  pressure  with  my  fingers  between  the  bones, 
or  by  seizing  upon  them  with  my  thumb  and  fingers.  Having, 
however,  adjusted  them  as  well  as  possible,  I  flexed  the  arm,  and 
applied  a  broad  and  well-padded  splint  to  the  palmar  surface  of  the 
forearm,  securing  it  in  place  with  a  paste  bandage.  These  dressings 
were  finally  removed  at  the  end  of  four  weeks,  when  I  found  scarcely 
any  displacement  or  deformity  remaining. 

Most  of  these  fractures,  when  properly  treated,  result  in  perfect 
limbs.  In  a  certain  proportion,  however,  it  will  be  found  impossible 
effectually  to  resist  the  action  of  the  pronator  radii  teres  and  of  the 
quadratus,  and  the  fragments  will  unite  at  an  angle  resting  against 
the  ulna,  and  sometimes,  by  the  interposition  of  intermediate  callus, 
they  will  become  firmly  united  to  the  ulna.  Occasionally,  also,  espe- 
cially where  the  fracture  has  been  produced  by  a  fall  upon  the  hand, 
and  the  radio-ulnar  ligaments  of  the  wrist  have  been  torn  or  stretched, 
the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  will  be  found  to  project  permanently,  and 
the  hand  to  fall  more  or  less  to  the  radial  aiae. 

Of  the  ninety-two  fractures  belonging  to  the  lower  third  of  the 
radius,  eighty-seven  were  near  the  lower  end,  or  within  from  half  an 
inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  articular  surface,  all  being  in- 
cluded in  those  fractures  called  "Colles'  fractures,"  most  of  which 
were  no  doubt  true  fractures,  and  probably  a  small  proportion  sepa- 
rations of  the  epiphyses. 

In  every  instance,  except  one,  which  has  come  under  my  notice, 
where  the  cause  of  a  Golles'  fracture  has  been  ascertained,  it  has  been 
occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  exceptional 
case  was  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  D.  B.,  who  fell  in  getting  out  of  a  street 
car  in  the  city  of  New  York,  May  20th,  1865,  striking  upon  the  back 
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of  her  hand  while  the  hand  was  shut.  The  displacement  was  in  the 
same  direction  as  in  cases  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  palm.  Robert 
Smith  has  seen  a  similar  accident  cause  a  displacement  of  the  frag- 
ment forwards. 

Colles  described  this  fracture  as  occurring  always  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  above  the  carpal  end  of  the  bone  ;  but  Robert  Smith,  who 
has  carefully  examined  all  of  the  cabinet  specimens  he  could  find, 
about  twenty-three  in  number,  has  never  seen  the  line  of  fracture 
removed  farther  than  one  inch  from  the  lower  end  of  the  bone,  and 
in  several  specimens  it  was  within  one-quarter  of  an  inch  of  this 
extremity.  Dupuytren  has  also  described  the  fracture  as  occurring 
from  three  to  twelve  lines  above  the  joint.  I  think  I  have  found  the 
fracture  generally  as  low  as  these  latter  surgeons  have  placed  it,  but 
occasionally  as  high  as  it  was  placed  by  Colles. 

Fig.  87. 


Fractare  of  the  rsdlas  near  its  lower  end. 

Case.  A  woman,  aet.  40,  fell  upon  the  side-walk,  striking  upon  the 
palm  of  her  left  hand.  She  was  brought  immediately  to  my  office, 
and  I  found  the  radius  was  broken  about  one  inch  and  a  half  above 
the  wrist.  The  lower  fragment  was  tilted  back  considerably.  Hand 
prone. 

Placing  my  thumb  against  the  back  of  the  lower  fragment,  it  was 
easily  restored  to  position,  and  with  only  a  slight  crepitus.  When 
my  thumb  was  removed  it  manifested  no  tendency  to  displacement. 
The  arm  was  dressed  with  a  curved  palmar  splint,  secured  in  place 
with  a  roller  applied  moderately  tight.  On  the  seventh  day  a  straight 
splint  was  substituted  for  the  curved.  The  arm  was  examined  almost 
every  day,  and  the  dressings  occasionally  renewed  until  the  twenty- 
sixth  day,  when  the  splint  was  finally  removed.  The  wrist  was  at 
this  time  only  slightly  auchylosed,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  deformity 
or  imperfection  remaining.  Passive  motion,  which  had  been  practised 
at  each  removal  of  the  dressings,  was  directed  to  be  continued. 

Case.  A  boy,  set.  11,  was  brought  to  me,  having  just  fallen  from  a 
pair  of  stilts.  His  right  radius  was  broken  transversely,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  above  the  wrist,  and  the  lower  fragment  was  much  tilted 
back;  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  was  prominent,  and  the  hand  fell  to 
the  radial  side. 

Pushing  from  behind,  the  lower  fragment  was  made  to  resume  its 
place,  and  the  deformity  immediately  disappeared.  It  was  noticed, 
however,  that  it  required  unusual  force  to  accomplish  this,  but  it  was 
not  found  necessary  to  use  extension.  There  was  also,  accompanying 
the  reduction,  a  slight  crepitus. 
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The  treatment  was  the  same  as  in  the  first  case,  except  that  the 
curved  splint  was  employed  throughput.  Little  or  no  deibrraity  ex- 
isted when  the  dressings  were  removed. 

Case.  George  Lofinch,  set.  42,  fell  upon  an  icy  side-walk,  striking 
upon  the  palm  of  his  left  hand.  Fracture  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
above  the  lower  end.  Fragment  displaced  backwards.  A  friend  had 
partially  replaced  the  fragment  by  pushing  upon  it,  before  he  came  to 
me.  Within  half  an  hour  after  the  accident  he  was  at  my  office,  and 
I  restored  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  very  easily  to  place  by  pushing 
from  behind  with  my  thumb.  No  extension  was  necessary.  It  would 
not,  however,  remain  in  place  unless  the  forearm  was  pronated  so  that 
the  weight  of  the  hand  could  aid  in  the  retention. 

I  applied  my  own  palmar  splint.  The  recovery  was  rapid  and 
complete. 

Case.  Margaret  Reed,  set.  48,  fell,  September  23,  1855,  striking  on 
the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  and  breaking  the  radius  about  one  inch  from 
its  lower  end.  One  week  after,  she  came  under  my  care  at  the  hos- 
pital. The  arm  had  been  previously  dressed  carefully  by  one  of  my 
colleagues,  with  curved  dorsal,  and  palmar  splints;  but,  on  examina- 
tion, we  found  the  fragments  a  good  deal  displaced.  It  was  found 
necessary  now  to  use  both  extension,  and  pressure  from  behind  to  re- 
store the  lower  fragment  to  position.  This  we  finally  succeeded  in 
doing,  and  immediately  splints  were  again  snugly  applied.  Two  days 
after,  on  opening  the  dressings,  the  lower  fragment  was  a  second  time 
found  displaced  backwards.  It  was  again  reduced,  but  only  by  using 
great  force.  Fifteen  days  later,  we  were  pleased  to  find  the  bone  firm 
and  without  deformity. 

Margaret  left  the  hospital  on  the  4th  of  November,  with  her  hand 
and  wrist  still  swollen,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  stiffness  at  the  elbow 
and  wrist  joints. 

Case.  Charles  Stratton,  a  healthy  and  temperate  laborer,  »t.  86, 
fell  forwards  from  a  wagon,  Nov.  22,  1854,  striking  upon  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  and  breaking  the  radius  a  little  more  than  one  inch  above 
the  joint.  I  found  the  lower  fragment  displaced  backwards,  and  it  was 
easily  reduced  by  pressure  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  forepart  of 
the  wrist  being  quite  tender  to  pressure,  the  splint  was  applied  to  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  forearm.  The  splint  was  curved  (pistol -shaped), 
and  the  surface  which  was  applied  to  the  arm  was  padded  with  care  ; 
it  was  secured  in  place  by  a  few  light  turns  of  a  roller,  and  laid  across 
the  body  in  a  sling. 

The  arm  was  seen  by  me  on  each  of  the  succeeding  seven  davs,  and 
on  the  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  days  the  splint  was  removed  com- 
pletely ;  but  on  this  last  day  an  erysipelatous  inflammation  had  coin- 
menced  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wrist.  The  splint  and  roller  were 
therefore  not  reapplied,  but  the  limb  was  laid  upon  a  broad  board, 
cushioned  and  covered  with  oiled  silk,  and  cool  water  irrigations  were 
directed.  The  inflammation  soon  subsided,  but  the  splint  was  never 
resumed,  as  the  fragments  were  found  to  stay  in  place  perfectly  witK- 
out  its  aid.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks,  union  seemed  to  be  consum- 
mated ;  and  one  year  later  the  bone  was  found  to  be  perfectly  straight. 
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yet  the  wrist-joint  and  the  finger-joints  remained  stiff,  so  much  so  that 
be  was  unable  to  perform  any  labor.  The  stiffness  was,  however, 
gradually  disappearing ;  while  all  swelling  and  tenderness  had  loDg 
ceased. 

The  observations  of  M.  Voillemier  also  have  shown  that,  instead  of 
being  oblique,  as  has  generally  been  supposed,  the  fracture  is  almost 
uniformly  transverse  from  the  palmar  to  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the 
bone,  and  only  occasionally  slightly  oblique  in  its  other  diameter,  or 
from  the  radial  to  the  ulnar  side.  I  have  seen,  however,  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  a  specimen  of  this 
fracture  in  which  the  line  of  fracture  is  transverse,  from  side  to  side, 
but  very  oblique  from  before  backwards,  and  from  below  upwards. 
There  is  also  a  line  of  incomplete  fracture  extending  into  the  joint. 
It  is  united  by  bone,  with  the  usual  displacement  backwards. 

The  observations  of  both  R.  Smith  and  Voillemier  have  shown, 
moreover,  that  the  displacement  of  the  lower  fragment  is  seldom  suffi- 
cient to  enable  it  to  escape  completely  from  the  upper ;  and  that  where, 
in  extremely  rare  instances,  and  in  consequence  of  extraordinary  vio- 
lence,  such  complete  separation  does  occur,  a  disruption  of  those  liga- 
ments which  attach  the  lower  fragment  to  the  ulna  occurs  also,  and 
the  deformity  becomes  at  once  very  great,  so  that  it  no  longer  presents 
the  peculiar  features  of  Colles'  fracture,  but  resembles  a  dislocation. 

In  the  so-called  Colles'  fracture,  the  lower  and  outer  border  of  the 
radius,  or  its  styloid  apophysis,  is  swung  around  or  tilted,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  ulna ;  the  lower  and  inner  border  of  the  same  fragment  being 
retained  in  place  by  the  radiorulnar  ligaments,  which  do  not  usually 
suffer  a  complete  disruption,  but  only  a  stretching  or  partial  laceration. 
The  upper  or  broken  margin  of  the  lower  fragment,  and  also  the 
ulnar  margin,  undergo  very  little  displacement;  while  the  lower  or 
articular  surface,  and  the  radial  margin,  are  carried  backwards,  up- 
wards,'and  outwards. 

Surgeons  have  spoken  of  a  falling  in  of  the  upper  end  of  the  lower 
fragment  toward  the  ulna,  as  an  almost  inevitable  result  of  the  action 
of  the  pronator  quadratus,  and  against  which  tendency  they  have 
sought  carefully  to  provide ;  but  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
any  considerable  degree  of  displacement  in  this  direction  is  a  rare 
events  and  that,  when  it  does  exist,  it  is  in  consequence  mostly  of  the 
direction  of  the  force  which  has  produced  the  fracture,  rather  than  of 
the  action  of  this  muscle,  only  a  few  of  the  fibres  of  which  are  usually 
attached  to  the  lower  fragment,  and,  in  some  instances,  when  the 
fracture  is  within  a  half  or  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  articulation,  not 
any.  Besides,  there  is  actually  in  these  latter  cases  no  interosseous 
space  into  which  the  fragment  may  fall,  and  its  displacement  toward 
the  ulna  becomes,  therefore,  impossible. 

Still,  however,  if  one  were  disposed  to  speculate  upon  the  condition 
of  these  parts  after  the  fracture,  it  might  perhaps  be  easy  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  the  action  of  the  pronator  quadratus  upon  the  upper 
fragment,  whose  broken  extremity  was  not  completely,  or  at  all,  dis» 
engaged  from  the  lower,  would  carry  both  fragments  together  toward 
the  ulna.    But  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  our  speculations,  still 
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the  fact,  as  proved  by  specimens,  is  not  generally  so ;  and  this  is  not 
the  first  time  that  facts  and  theories  have  disagreed. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  unusual  to  find  any  of  the  museum  speci- 
mens of  this  fracture  thus  united.  But  they  maybe  found  constantly 
tilted  back  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  occasionally  tilted  for- 
wards, and,  still  more  rarely,  slightly  displaced  upon  their  broken 
surfaces  antero-posteriorly. 

The  general  absence  of  this  internal  displacement  may  find  its  ex- 
planation in  the  direction  of  the  force  which  generally  produces  this 
fracture,  in  the  occurrence  of  the  fracture  sometimes  at  a  point  so  low 
as  to  render  its  displacement  in  this  direction  impossible,  and  in  the 
breadth  of  the  bone,  at  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  which  does  not  permit 
it  to  fall  laterally  without  actually  increasing  its  length ;  a  circum- 
stance which  its  secure  ligamentous  attachment  to  the  ulna  at  its  op- 
posite extremities,  and  its  complete  apposition  to  the  wrist  and  elbow- 
joint,  do  not  allow. 

The  mistake  of  those  surgeons  who  have  attempted  to  describe  this 
fracture  has  originated  in  the  appearance  presented  in  nearly  all  re- 
cent fractures  occurring  at  this  point.  The  hand  falls  to  the  radiat 
side,  and  seems  to  carry  the  lower  end  of  the  lower  fragment  with  it^ 
while  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  becomes  unnaturally  prominent  in 
front  and  to  the  ulnar  side ;  a  condition  of  things  which  has  naturally 
enough  been  ascribed  to  the  displacement  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
lower  fragment  in  the  direction  of  the  interosseous  space. 

But  this  same  radial  inclination  of  the  band,  and  prominence  of  the 
ulna,  are  present  frequently  when  the  radius  is  broken  at  its  lower 
end,  and  no  displacement  in  any  direction  has  taken  place ;  and  I  have 
even  observed  it  in  simple  sprains  of  the  wrist,  and  in  the  hands  of 
old  or  feeble  persons  where  all  the  ligaments  have  become  relaxed. 

It  is  seen,  however,  in  a  more  marked  degree  when  the  bone  is 
actually  both  broken  and  displaced  backwards  in  its  usual  direction. 
In  short,  the  deformity  in  question  is  due,  in  a  large  majority  of  in- 
stances, to  the  relaxation,  stretching,  or  more  or  less  disruption  of  the 
radio-ulnar  ligaments,  which  permits  the  hand  to  fall  to  the  radial 
side  by  a  simple  rotatory  movement  over  its  articular  surface.  For 
this  reason,  also,  because  these  ligaments  once  lengthened  or  broken 
can  never,  or  only  after  a  lapse  of  many  years,  be  completely  restored, 
this  deform^  may  be  expected,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  to  con- 
tinue, however  exact  and  perfect  may  be  the  bony  union. 

It  must  be  added,  however,  that  so  long  as  the  tilting  of  the  frag- 
ment remains,  the  articular  surface  is  actually  presenting  somewhat  to 
the  radial  side.  While  in  the  normal  condition  it  presents  downwards, 
forwards,  and  inwards,  it  now  presents,  when  the  displacement  is  con- 
siderable, downwards,  backwards,  and  outwards. 

Diday  maintained  that  there  existed  usually  in  this  fracture  an  over- 
lapping or  shortening  of  the  bone  in  its  entire  diameter,  and  Voillemier 
thought  that  the  specimens  which  he  had  examined  proved  that  an 
impaction  was  almost  universal. 

Both  of  these  opinions  have  been  combated  by  Robert  Smith ;  the 
shortening  observed  by  Diday  being  found  only  on  that  side  of  the 
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Fig.  88. 


bone  to  which  the  hand  inclines,  and  being,  according  to  E.  Smith, 
the  result  of  the  motion  of  the  lower  fragment  already  described ;  and 
the  appearance  of  impaction  being  due  to  the  ensheathing  callus  which 
is  deposited  usually,  if  the  displacement  is  allowed  to  continue,  in  the 
retiring  angle  opposite  the  seat  of  fracture. 

These  are  questions,  however,  requiring  for  their  decision  a  very 
careful  study  of  specimens,  and  in  relation  to  which  farther  observa- 
tions may  be  necessary.  Indeed,  some  recent  observations  made  by 
Mr.  Callender,  of  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  go  far  to 
sustain  the  opinion  of  Diday,  that  some  impaction  generally  exists, 
but  rather  upon  the  posterior  margin  than  upon 
either  the  radial  or  ulnar  side.^ 

Meanwhile  there  is  no  doubt  that  occasional  ex- 
amples may  be  found  illustrating  one  or  more  of  all 
these  varieties  of  displacement,  and  that  to  the  im- 
paction is  sometimes  added  a  comminution  of  the 
lower  fragment,  the  lines  of  the  fracture  extending 
freely  into  the  joint.  One  of  the  most  curious  exam- 
ples of  which  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Bigelow, 
of  Boston.  The  patient  had  fallen,  and  being  other- 
wise seriously  injured,  ultimately  died  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hospital.  At  first  he  had  only  complained 
of  lameness  at  the  wrist,  as  if  it  had  been  severely 
sprained ;  but  at  the  end  of  several  days  the  joint 
became  swollen,  and  from  the  persistence  of  the 
swelling  Dr.  Bigelow  was  led  to  diagnosticate  a 
stellate  crack  in  the  articulating  extremity  of  the 
radius,  he  having  met  with  a  similar  case  two 
years  before,  when  a  patient  with  the  same  symp- 
toms had  died  of  other  injuries,  and  exhibited  a 
crack  in  the  same  place,  but  less  extensive  than 
in  this  case.  There  was  found,  in  this  last  example,  a  star-shaped 
fissure  on  the  articulating  surface,  without  displacement.  These  fis- 
sures penetrated  the  shaft  for  an  inch  or  more.  Dr.  Bigelow  thought 
that  the  bones  of  the  wrist  acted  as  a  wedge  to  spread  the  correspond- 
ing hollow  of  the  articulating  extremity ;  and  that  this  specimen  would 
explain  the  persistence  of  some  cases  of  sprained  wrist.* 

Robert  Smith  has  described  a  fracture  occurring  at  the  same  point, 
and  probably  possessing  nearly  the  same  characters  as  Colles'  fracture; 
in  which  the  lower  fragment  is  thrown  forwards  instead  of  backwards, 
and  which  has  generally  been  the  result  of  a  fall  upon  the  back  of 
the  hand.  There  is  no  such  specimen,  however,  in  any  of  the  patho- 
logical collections  in  Dublin,  nor  has  Mr.  Smith  ever  seen  a  specimen 
obtained  from  the  cadaver,  although  he  reports  a  case  which  fell  under 
his  observation  in  practice. 

I  have  myself  seen  one  such  case,^  but  I  regret  to  say  that  my 

»  CaUender,  St.  Barth.  Hosp.  Rep.,  p.  281,  1865. 
<  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  99. 
*  Trans.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  vol.  ix.  p.  145. 
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examination  of  the  condition  of  the  arm  was  not  such  as  to  enable 
me  to  add  anything  to  the  information  already  possessed  apon  this 
subject ;  indeed,  until  we  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  it  in  the 
cadaver,  we  cannot  speak  very  definitely  of  its  anatomical  characters. 

Ndlaton  observes  that  all  the  varieties  of  this  fracture  which  he  has 
seen  are  often  accompanied  with  fracture  of  the  styloid  apophysis  of 
the  ulna,  and  with  a  tearing  of  the  triangular  ligament.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  other  writer  has  made  the  same  observation  in  relation 
to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  fracture  of  the  styloid  apophysis  of  the 
ulna,  and  I  think  the  accident  is  not  so  common  as  the  remark  of 
Ndlaton  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

Dr.  Butler,  House  Surgeon  to  the  Brooklyn  Hospital,  reports  a  case 
of  fracture  of  the  right  radius  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower 
thirds,  accompanied  with  a  fracture  also  of  the  styloid  apophysis  in. 
the  same  bone.  The  accident  occurred  in  a  lad  fourteen  years  old, 
who  had  fallen  from  a  height  of  thirty  feet  upon  the  pavement.  The 
lower  fracture  commenced  at  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  of  the 
radius,  and  extended  down  obliquely  into  the  wrist-joint^  breaking  off 
about  one-fifth  of  the  articular  surface.  The  process  was  drawn  up 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  radius,  about  one  inch  and  a  half,  by 
the  supinator  radii  longus  muscle.  It  was  movable,  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  contusion  and  swelling,  could  not  be  returned  to  its  place.  The . 
hand  occupied  the  same  position  that  it  does  in  CoUes'  fracture. 

On  the  eighth  day  an  attempt  was  made  to  force  down  the  process 
with  a  compress  secured  by  adhesive  plaster  straps  ;  but  it  could  not 
be  done.  The  hand  and  arm  were  confined  also  to  a  pistol-shaped 
splint ;  ulcerations  ensued  from  the  pressure  of  the  compress,  and  the 
process  was  laid  bare,  but  it  finally  became  united  in  its  abnormal 
position ;  the  motions  of  the  wrist,  however,  were  not  impaired,  and 
the  power  of  pronation  and  supination  soon  returned.* 

I  believe  I  have  seen  two  examples  of  a  fracture  commencing  on 
the  radial  side  of  the  bone  and  terminating  in  the  joint,  the  separated 
fragment  including  considerable  more  than  the  apophysis ;  but  neither 
of  these  cases  has  been  verified  by  an  autopsy.  They  are  treated  at 
length  in  the  preceding  edition  of  this  book. 

Recently  Dr.  E.  Moore,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  demonstrated  by 
examinations  upon  the  cadaver  and  by  experiment,  that  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  and  the  triangular 
fibro-cartilage  having  given  way  under  the  force  which  has  occasioned 
the  fracture,  the  styloid  process  is  thrust  under  the  annular  ligament 
and  imprisoned;  in  fact,  the  ulna  becomes  dislocated,  and  is  retained  by 
the  annular  ligament  in  its  new  position.  Nor  can  the  reduction  of  the 
fracture  be  accomplished  until  the  ulna  is  released  from  its  imprison- 
ment. Seduction  is  to  be  accomplished  by  extension  and  partial  cir- 
cumduction ;  the  hand  being  grasped  firmly  and  extended  first  to  the 
radial  side,  then  backwards  to  the  ulnar  side,  and  finally  forwards,  or 
in  the  position  of  fiexion.  During  the  entire  manoeuvre  the  wrist  is 
held  firmly  by  the  opposite  hand  of  the  surgeon.     The  test  of  reduc- 

»  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,  1857. 
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tioQ  is  to  be  found  in  the  presence  of  the  head  of  the  ulna  on  the 
radial  side  of  the  ulnar  extensor. 

In  order  to  retain  the  ulna  in  place  when  reduction  is  effected,  Dr. 
Moore  places  a  thick,  firm  compress  over  its  lower  end,  on  the  palmar 
and  ulnar  margins  of  the  forearm ;  and  secures  this  in  place  with 
a  broad  band  of  adhesive  plaster  drawn  firmly  around  the  wrist.  The 
forearm  is  then  placed  in  a  narrow  sling  passing  under  the  wrist  and 
compress.    This  completes  the  dressing.^ 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner  (1838) 
will  be  found  a  description  by  J.  Bhea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  of  a 
form  of  fracture  occurring  through  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  which 
is  probably  much  less  common  than  Colles'  fracture,  and  which  had 
hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  surgeons.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in 
the  line  of  fracture  extending  very  obliquely  from  the  articulation, 
upwards  and  backwards,  separating  and  displacing  the  whole  or  only 
a  portion,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  articu- 
lating surface.  I  have  not  recognized  this  fracture  in  any  instance 
which  has  come  under  mj  own  observation,  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
find  a  cabinet  specimen  m  any  pathological  collection.  Dr.  Barton 
was  not  able  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  diagnosis  by  an  autopsy, 
and  the  only  well-authenticated  example  which  I  can  find  upon  record 
is  that  to  which  Malgaigne  has  alluded,  as  having  been  seen  by  M. 
Lenoir,  and  of  which  an  account  was  published  in  the  Archives  GinS- 
rales  de  Mededne  in  1889.  M.  Lenoir  believed  it  to  be  a  simple 
luxation  of  the  hand  backwards^  but  the  patient  having  died,  he  was 
able  to  correct  his  diagnosis  by  an  autopsy.  A  considerable  fragment 
had  been  broken  from  the  posterior  lip  of  the  articular  surface,  the 
line  of  fracture  being  from  below  upwards,  and  from  before  back- 
wards. This  fragment  had  become  displaced  upwards  and  backwards, 
carrying  with  it  the  carpal  bones,  and  producing  thus  the  appearance 
of  a  simple  dislocation.'  I  believe  that  the  accident  so  carefully  de- 
scribed by  Barton  was  either  a  Colles'  fracture,  or  a  fracture  simply 
of  the  raaial  margin,  of  which  I  have  given  two  supposed  examples, 
with  the  usual  signs  of  which  his  account  so  exactly  coincides,  and 
that  it  was  not  a  fracture  of  the  posterior  lip  of  the  articulating 
surface,  as  he  believed. 

Ninety-two  examples  of  fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  radius 
have  furnished  no  cases  of  non-union,  nor  indeed  do  I  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  the  union  delayed ;  yet  only  twenty-six  are  positively 
known  to  have  left  no  perceptible  deformity  or  stiffness  about  the 
joint:  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  number  of  perfect  results 
might  be  somewhat  extended.  In  one  example,  the  case  of  a  man 
whose  arm  was  broken  in  Germany,  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old, 
the  fragments  of  the  radius  were  driven  into  each  other,  or  overlapped 
one  inch,  and  the  ulna  had  been  displaced  downwards  toward  the 
fingers  the  same  distance.  This  was  examined  twelve  years  after  the 
accident,  and  he  had  then  a  very  useful  arm.    Twice  I  have  found 

1  Moore,  New  York  Med.  Rec,  April  1, 1870. 
<  Malgaigne,  Traits  des  Frac,  etc.,  torn.  ii.  p.  700. 
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the  wrist  and  finger-joints  quite  stiff  after  a  lapse  of  one  year;  in  one 
case  I  have  found  the  same  condition  after  two  years ;  in  one  case 
after  three  years,  and  in  two  cases  after  five  years. 

If  we  confine  our  remarks  to  Colles'  fracture,  the  deformity  which 
has  been  observed  most  often  consists  in  a  projection  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  ulna  inwards  and  generally  a  little  forwards.  In  a  large 
majority  of  cases  this  is  accompanied  with  a  perceptible  falling  of  the 
hand  to  the  radial  side,  while  in  a  few  it  is  not.  After  this,  in  point 
of  frequency,  I  have  met  with  the  backward  inclination  of  the  lower 
fragment.  Bobert  Smith  found  this  displacement  almost  constant  in 
the  cabinet  specimens  examined  by  him ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
nearly  all  of  the  examples  examined  by  myself  would  present  more 
or  less  of  the  same  deviation  upon  the  nakea  bone ;  but  in  the  living 
examples  a  slight  deviation  would  be  concealed  by  the  numerous 
tendons  which  cover  this  part  of  the  arm',  and  perhaps  by  some  per- 
manent effusions,  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  particularly  presently. 

There  remains  for  a  long  time,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  a  broad,  firm, 
uniform  swelling  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  forearm,  commencing 
near  the  upper  margin  of  the  annular  ligament  and  extending  upwards 
two  inches  or  more.     This  swelling  continues  much  longer  in  old  and 
feeble  persons  than  in  the  young  and  vigorous.    It  is  pretty  generally 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  anchylosis  existing  at  the  wrist  and 
finger-joints,  and  it  disappears  usually  pari  passH,  with  these  condi- 
tions.   There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  phenomenon  is  due  to  effu- 
sions along  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  and  in  the  areolar  tissue 
external  to  the  sheaths,  and  it  is  as  often  present  after  sprains  and 
other  severe  injuries  about  this  part,  as  in  n*actures.    In  many  cases, 
however,  its  prolonged  continuance  and  its  firmness  have  led  to  a  sus- 
picion that  the  bones  were  displaced,  a  suspicion  which  only  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  care  in  the  examination  ought  easily,  to  dispel.     A 
similar  effusion,  but  in  less  amount,  is  frequently  seen  also  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  below  the  annular  ligament.    When  both  exist 
simultaneously  the  appearances  of  deformity  and  of  displacement  are 
greatly  increased.    Here,  then,  we  shall  find  a  partial  explanation  of 
the  anchylosis  in  the  wrist  and  finger-joints,  which  continues  occa- 
sionally many  months,  or  even  years,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  permanent. 
An  anchylosis  produced  in  a  few  instances  by  extension  of  the  inflam- 
mation to  these  joints,  but  much  more  often  by  the  inflammatory 
effusion  and  consequent  adhesions  along  the  thecsd  and  serous  sheaths, 
through  which  the  tendons  all  pass  in  their  course  to  the  hands  and 
fingers ;  and  also  by  simple  contraction  of  the  articular  ligaments,  as 
a  consequence  of  disuse,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  by  passive  con- 
traction of  these  ligan^ents.    The  fingers  are  quite  as  often  thus  an- 
chylosed  after  this  fracture  as  the  wrist-joint  itself;  a  circumstance 
which  is  wholly  inexplicable  on  the  doctrine  that  the  anchylosis  is 
due  to  an  inflammation  in  the  joints.     Indeed,  I  have  seen  the  fingers 
rigid  after  many  months,  when,  having  observed  the  case  throughout 
myself,  I  was  certain  that  no  inflammatory  action  had  ever  reached 
them. 

Nor  is  it  any  more  difficult  to  show,  I  think,  that  the  anchylosis  of 
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the  wrist-joint  is  not  often  dae  to  a  malposition  of  its  articular  surfacesi 
as  has  frequently  been  asserted  in  the  written  treatises. 

The  most  superficial  examination  of  the  mechanism  of  this  joint 
ought  to  satisfy  us,  that  any  moderate  or  even  considerable  malposi- 
tion of  the  lower  ffagment  after  a  fracture  of  the  radius,  is  not  sufficient 
in  itself  to  occasion  anchylosis.  It  is  true  that  in  the  fracture  now 
under  consideration,  the  direction  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  radius 
is  changed,  and  that,  while  it  was  directed  downwards,  forwards,  and 
to  the  ulnar  side,  it  is  now,  perhaps,  directed  downwards,  backwards, 
and  to  the  radial  side.  But  of  what  consequence  is  this  so  long  as  the 
carpal  bones,  with  which  alone  this  bone  is  articulated,  preserve  their 
relations  to  the  radius  unchanged  7 

If  any  other  evidence  be  demanded,  it  may  be  supplied  by  the 
experience  of  most  surgeons  in  examples  of  anchylosis  without  dis- 
placement ;  in  examples  of  displacement  without  anchylosis,  but  in 
which  the  anchylosis  has  yielded  gradually  to  the  lapse  of  time,  while 
the  displacement  has  continued.  The  following  case  is  in  point: 
James  Ryan,  a  private  in  the  15th  N.  Y.  volunteers,  fell  from  a  height 
into  a  ditch  during  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  Ya.,  May  31, 1862,  striking 
upon  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  and  causing  a  simple  fracture  near  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius,  accompanied  probably  with  impaction.  I  do 
not  know  what  treatment  was  adopted,  but  when  he  came  under  my 
observation  in  March,  1863,  at  the  Central  Park  General  Hospital, 
New  York,  I  found  the  most  extraordinary  deflection  of  the  hand  to 
the  radial  side  which  I  have  ever  seen  after  this  fracture.  The  hand 
could  be  turned  laterally,  to  a  right  angle  with  the  arm ;  yet  the 
motions  of  flexion  and  extension  at  the  wrist-joint  were  nearly  as  per- 
fect as  in  the  opposite  arm,  and  the  hand  was  in  all  respects  as  useful 
as  before  the  accident. 

To  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  prognosis  in  these  accidents,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  add  the  opinion  of  our  distinguished  countryman. 
Dr.  Mott,  given  in  a  clinical  lecture  before  his  class  in  the  University 
of  New  York. 

"  Fractures  of  the  radius  within  two  inches  of  the  wrist,  where 
treated  by  the  most  eminent  surgeons,  are  of  very  difficult  manage- 
ment so  as  to  avoid  all  deformity ;  indeed,  more  or  less  deformity  may 
occur  under  the  treatment  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons,  and  more  or 
less  imperfection  in  the  motion  of  the  wrist  or  radius  is  very  apt  to 
follow  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  Even  when  the  fracture  is  well 
cured,  an  anterior  prominence  at  the  wrist,  or  near  it,  will  sometimes 
result  from  swelling  of  the  soft  parts." 

To  which  the  reporter,  himself  a  surgeon  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
adds : — 

"  As  the  above  opinion  of  Professor  Mott  coincides  with  my  own 
observations,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  city,  as  well  as  with  many  of 
our  most  distinguished  surgical  authorities,  I  venture  to  hope  that  it 
may  assist  in  removing  some  of  the  groundless  and  ill-merited  asper- 
sions which  are  occasionally  thrown  on  the  members  of  our  profession 
by  the  ignorant  or  designing."* 

1  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonmal,  vol.  xxv.  p.  289. 
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Of  gaDgrene  as  an  occasional  result  of  this  fractare,  I  shall  speak 
presently,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  treatment. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  displacement  which  characterizes 
OoUes'  n-acture,  and  the  constant  difficulty  experienced  by  surgeons 
in  obviating  deformity,  have  led  to  much  speculation  and  ingenious 
invention ;  and  modern  surgeons,  especially,  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  introduce  here  an  essential  modification  of  the  usual  apparel  for 
broken  forearms.  This  modification  consists  in  employing  a  pistol- 
shaped  splint,  instead  of  a  straight  splint,  by  means  of  which  the  band 
may  be  thrown  more  or  less  strongly  to  the  ulnar  side. 

Heister*  speaks  of  inclining  the  hand  toward  the  ulna,  while  re- 
ducing a  fracture  of  the  radius,  but  when  the  reduction  has  been 
effected  he  recommends  a  straight  splint. 

Among  the  first  to  advocate  the  permanent  confinement  of  the  hand 
in  this  position,  were  Mr.  Oline,*  and  M.  Dupuytren.'  Mr.  Cline,  and 
after  him  Bransby  Cooper,^  and  Mr.  South,*  recommend  the  ordinary 
straight  splints  for  the  forearm,  but  the  rollers  by  which  the  splints 
are  secured  in  place  are  not  permitted  to  extend  lower  than  the  wrist ; 
so  that  when  the  forearm  is  suspended  in  a  sling,  in  a  state  of  semi- 
pronation,  the  hand  shall  fall  by  its  own  weight  to  the  ulnar  side. 

Dupuytren,  and  after  him,  Cbelius,  adopt,  in  addition  to  the  palmar 
and  dorsal  splints,  the  "attelle  cubitale,"  or  ulnar  splint;  which  is  a 
gutter,  composed  of  steel,  iron,  tin,  or  some  other  metal,  and  made  to 
fit  the  ulnar  margin  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  when  the  hand  is  drawn 
forcibly  to  the  ulnar  side.  Blandin,*  N^laton,'^  and  Goyraud,'  also, 
under  certain  contingencies  employ  the  same. 

Most  surgeons,  however,  employ  either  a  palmar  or  a  dorsal  splint; 
or  both  palmar  and  dorsal  splints  constructed  with  a  knee,  or  pistol- 
shaped,  and  they  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  ulnar  splint.  Thus, 
N^laton,'  Robert  Smith,^®and  Erichsen,"  recommend  this  peculiar  forni 
only  in  the  dorsal  splint;  while  Bond,'*  Hays,*'  E.  P.  Smith,'*  0-.  F. 
Shrady,^^  and  others,  especially  among  the  Americans,  place  the  pistol- 
shaped  splint  against  the  palmar  surface  of  the  forearm  and  hand. 

A  few  modern  surgeons  have  not  seen  fit  to  adopt  this  peculiar 
principle  of  treatment,  or  this  form  of  dressing  under  any  of  its  modi- 
fications. CoUes*^  recommends  a  straight  palmar  and  dorsal  splint,  and 
does  not  incline  the  hand.  Barton*^  advises  the  same,  and  Skey,  having 
declared  his  preference  for  a  couple  of  broad,  straight  splints,  adds : 
"Great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  hand  falling,  and  this 

I  De  Lavrentii  Heisteri,  Instttationes  Chirurfficeo,  pars  prima,  p.  208,  Amsterdam 
ed.,  1789. 
'  Malgaigne,  Traits  de  Frac,  etc.,  torn.  {.  p.  614,  Paris  ed. 

*  Dupuytren  on  Bones,  London  ed.,  p.  140. 

^  B.  Cooper,  Lectures  on  Surg.,  p.  282,  Amer.  ed. 

>  Chelius's  Surg.,  vol.  i.  p.  618.  *  Malgidgne,  op.  cit.,  tom.  i.  p.  614. 

'  N^laton,  E16m.  de  Path.  Chir.,  tom.  i.  p.  747.  «  Ibid.,  p.  746. 

•  N61aton,  op.  cit.,  p.  747.  >«  R.  Smith,  op.  dt.,  p.  168. 
"  Erichsen,  Surgery,  p.  215. 

w  Bond,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1862.  »  Ibid.,  Jan.  1858. 

"  B.  P.  Smith,  Buffalo  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  ix.  p.  225. 

»  Shrady,  Am.  Med.  Times,  2  cases,  Dec.  22,  1860. 

^  Golles,  Lectures  on  Surgery,  p.  326.  "  Barton,  Phil.  Med.  Exam.,  1888. 
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object  will  be  attained  by  iDclosing  the  entire  forearm  and  hand  in  a 
well-applied  sling."^ 


Fig.  89. 


R6Uttoii*s  splint  for  fraetaro  of  the  radlnt. 
Fig.  90. 


Haj*s  splint 

Professor  Fauger,  of  Copenhagen,  has  undertaken  to  treat  this  frac- 
ture in  some  sense  without  any  splint,  the  forearm  and  hand  being 
simply  laid  over  a  double-inclined  plane,  so  as  to  bring  the  wrist  into 
a  state  of  forced  flexion.  "  The  hand  having  been  brought  into  a  posi- 
tion of  strong  flexion,  the  forearm  is  placed,  pronated,  on  an  oblique 
plane,  with  the  carpus  highest,  the  hand  being  permitted  to  hang  freely 
down  the  perpendicular  end  of  the  plane."*  M.  Velpeau,  in  a  report 
of  his  surgical  clinic  at  La  Charity  for  the  year  ending  September, 
18^6,  says  this  plan  has  been  tried  during  the  year,  and  "the  result 

>  Skey,  Operative  Surgery,  p.  161. 

<  Fauger,  London  Lancet,  May  8,  1847. 
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has  not  been  very  satisfactory.    The  experiment,  however,  has  not 
been  decisive  upon  this  mode  of  treatment."^ 

Fig.  93. 


B.  P.  Smith's  splint    Snr&ee  applied  to  forwrm.    A.  Foraarm  piece,  made  of  felt,  with  inenrrated 
margins. 

Fig.  98. 


E.  P.  Smith's  splint.  B.  Opposite  snrfaoe.  D,  the  hand-blook,  iseonneeted  with  the  forearm  piece  hj 
two  circolar  brass  plates,  which  move  apon  each  other,  in  order  that  the  hand-bloclc  may  assnme  any 
desired  angle  with  the  arm.  In  this  way  it  may  be  adapted  to  either  the  right  or  left  arm.  It  is  fixed 
by  a  nut  seen  on  the  brass  plate.  The  letters  0  0  indicate  the  extent  of  motion  allowed  to  the  hand-block. 

Fig.  94. 


Geo.  T.  8hrady*s  splint.  To  be  applied  to  the  palmar  surface  of  forearm  and  hand  ;  the  hand  being 
deflected  towards  the  nlna.  A  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  endroles  the  forearm  and  splint  near  the  elbow. 
A  loop  is  also  formed  for  the  nlnar  margin  of  the  wrist  by  passing  one  end  of  a  strip  of  plaster,  S  inches 
in  width,  between  the  palmar  snrfaeeof  the  wrist  and  the  splint,  over  on  the  dorsum  of  the  wrist ;  both 
ends  being  then  bronght  around  and  made  adherent  to  the  under  snrfkoe  of  the  splint.  Lastly,  the  hand 
is  secured  to  the  hand*piece  by  a  circle  of  plaster ;  the  dorsal  splint,  if  required,  can  then  be  applied  in 
the  usual  way.  Passive  motion  is  made  every  second  or  third  day,  by  grasping  the  apparatus  at  wrist 
and  freeing  the  hand. 

Notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  the  practice  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  established  among  the  leading  surgeons  everywhere  to  employ 
in  the  treatment  of  this  fracture  the  principle  of  adduction  of  the 
hand,  and  always  to  the  attainment  of  the  same  purpose,  namely, 
rotary  extension,  by  which  they  hope  to  retain  more  securely  the 
lower  fragment  in  place. 

1  Yelpeau,  Boston  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  213. 
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We  come  now  to  consider  how  far  this  peculiar  treatment  is  capa- 
ble of  answering  the  special  indications  of  the  case  we  are  studying. 

It  is  assumed,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  that,  by  bearing  the  hand 
strongly  to  the  ulnar  side,  the  fragments  of  the  radius  are  brought 
more  exactly  into  apposition,  and  more  easily  and  effectually  retained ; 
an  assumption  which  supposes  two  things  to  have  been  determined: 
first,  that  there  exists  an  overlapping  of  the  fragments,  either  through 
the  whole  extent  of  their  broken  surfaces  or  especially  toward  the 
radial  side,  or  that  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  is  inclined  to 
fall  against  the  ulna,  or  that  all  of  these  several  conditions  coexist ; 
and,  secondly,  that  if  such  displacements  do  exist,  they  can  be  reme- 
died by  this  manoeuvre. 

The  first  of  these  suppositions  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered by  all  those  gentlemen  who  have  particularly  examined  the 
specimens  contained  in  the  various  pathological  collections,  and  to 
whose  careful  investigations  I  have  already  frequently  adverted.  With 
rare  exceptions,  none  of  these  displacements  have  been  found  to  exist, 
although,  as  has  been  observed,  a  casual  inspection  of  the  arm  when 
recently  broken  would  often  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  I  do  not 
here  speak  of  impaction,  which  is  usually  upon  the  posterior  margin, 
if  it  exists  at  all. 

In  regard  to  the  second  supposition,  namely,  that  where  such  dis- 
placements do  exist,  a  forced  adduction  will  aid  in  the  retention  of 
the  fragments,  I  shall  have  to  speak  more  cautiously,  because,  so  far 
as  I  know,  my  opinions  have  received  as  yet  no  public  and  authorita- 
tive indorsement.  In  order  that  adduction  may  prove  effective,  there 
must  be  some  point  upon  which  to  act  as  a  fulcrum.  It  is  of  no  use  that 
we  rotate  the  hand  for  the  purpose  of  making  extension  unless  there 
can  be  found  a  resistance  or  fulcrum  upon  which  the  rotary  motion 
may  be  performed.  Such  a  fulcrum  exists,  no  doubt,  but  to  deter- 
mine its  availability  we  must  ascertain  its  character  and  position. 

It  is  not  in  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  for  the  ulna  has  no  point  of 
contact  with  the  carpal  bones,  and  when,  in  the  natural  state  of  these 
parts,  the  hand  is  inclined  to  the  ulnar  side,  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna, 
rides  freely  downwards  upon  the  wrist  until  arrested  by  the  ligaments 
which  unite  it  with  the  carpus,  or  by  the  capacity  of  the  joint  to  admit 
of  motion  in  this  direction.  When  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  is 
broken,  and  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  are  more  or  less  torn,  the  ulna 
although  thrust  downwards  much  farther  perhaps  than  it  could  ever 
descend  in  its  normal  state,  still  fails  to  find  a  support,  and  spreading 
wider  and  wider  from  the  radius  as  it  is  thrust  farther  upon  the  hand, 
no  limit  can  be  given  to  its  progress  in  this  direction.  It  was  thus 
that,  in  one  example  already  mentioned,  I  found  the  ulna  carried 
downwards  one  inch  or  more. 

The  resistance  will,  then,  in  nearly  all  cases,  be  found  to  be  in  those 
ligaments  which  bind  the  lower  fragment  to  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna, 
and  the  ulna  to  the  carpal  bones,  viz.,  the  radio-ulnar,  and  the  internal 
lateral  ligaments,  which  in  the  normal  state  of  the  parts  constitute  the 
centre  upon  which  forced  adduction  expends  its  power,  and  which 
still  continue  to  be  the  point  of  resistance  when  the  radius  is  broken. 
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But  how  feeble  and  uncertain  must  be  a  resistance  which  depends 
solely  on  the^e  injured  ligaments  I  And  how  painful  to  the  patient 
must  be  an  extension  sufficient  to  overcome  the  action  of  nearly  all 
the  muscles  of  the  wrist,  which  is  borne  entirely  by  a  few  lacerated 
and  inflamed  fibres !  even  in  health  this  position,  when  forced,  cannot 
be  endured  beyond  a  few  seconds,  and  it  must  be  difficult  to  estimate 
the  sufierings  which  the  same  position  must  occasion  when  the  liga- 
ments are  torn  and  inflamed. 

I  am  not  to  be  told  that  surgeons  have  not  intended  to  advocate  this 
extreme  practice ;  that  they  have  never  recommended  forced  adduc- 
tion, but  only  a  moderate  and  easy  lateral  inclination,  such  as  can  be 
comfortably  borne.  If  they  have  not,  then  they  should  not  have 
spoken  of  making  extension  by  this  means.  An  easy  lateral  inclina- 
tion has  no  power  to  do  good  so  far  as  extension  is  concerned,  any 
more  than  it  has  power  to  do  harm.  But  the  fact  is,  while  a  majority 
of  surgeons  have  no  doubt  used  less  force  than  was  hurtful,  some  have 
used  more  than  was  useful  or  safe;  indeed,  the  sharpness  of  the  curve 
given  to  the  splints  figured  and  recommended  by  Dupuytren,  N^laton, 
and  others,  sufficiently  indicates  that  their  distinguished  inventors  in- 
tended to  accomplish  by  these  means  a  forced  and  violent  adduction. 

Malgaigne,  speaking  of  other  means  of  extension  applied  to  the 
forearm,  suggested  by  Qodin,  Diday,  and  Velpeau,  intended  to  operate 
only  in  ii  straight  line,  and,  alluding  especially  to  the  modes  devised 
by  Huguier  and  Velpeau,  remarks:  "Without  discussing  here  the 
comparative  value  of  the  two  forms  of  apparatus,  I  believe  that  they 
could  scarcely  be  endured  by  the  patients ;  and  M.  Diday  tells  us  that 
in  the  trials  which  he  has  made,  the  pain  produced  by  the  extension 
was  so  great  that  he  was  compelled  to  renounce  it."  Which  observa- 
tions cannot  but  apply  equally  to  this  plan  of  extension  by  adduction 
or  to  any  other  which  might  be  adopted. 

After  all,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  I  have  concluded  to  reject 
this  mode  of  dressing  in  all  of  its  modifications ;  for  although  I  am  far 
from  being  persuaded  of  its  utility  as  a  means  of  extension  and  re- 
tention in  any  case,  yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  to  it  some  very 
considerable  value  in  another  point  of  view;  and  when  judiciously 
employed  it  can  certainly  do  no  harm.  It  is,  I  repeat,  for  another 
reason  altogether  than  the  one  heretofore  assigned,  that  I  would  re- 
commend its  continuance,  a  reason  which  I  cannot  so  well  explain,  or 
hope  to  render  intelligible,  except  to  the  practical  surgeon.  This 
position  throws  the  whole  lower  end  of  both  radius  and  ulna  outwards 
toward  the  radial  margin  of  the  splints,  and  by  keeping  the  radius 
more  completely  in  view,  it  enables  the  surgeon  better  to  judge  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  reduction,  and  to  recognize  more  readily  the  condition 
and  situation  of  the  compresses,  etc.  This  alone  I  have  always  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  ground  for  retaining  the  angular  splint;  although 
I  have  treated  a  great  number  of  arms  satisfactorily  with  the  straight 
splints  alone. 

Finally,  while  surgeons  have  been  seeking  to  accomplish  an  indica- 
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tion,  tbe  existence  of  which  is  at  least  rendered  doubtful,  and  by 
means  which  appear  to  me  totally  inadequate,  if  it  did  exist,  they  have 
probably  too  often  overlooked  or  regarded  indifferently  an  indication 
which  i.s  almost  uniformly  present,  namely,  to  press  forwards  the  tilted 
fragment  by  a  force  applied  upon  the  wrist  from  behind,  and  to  retain 
it  in  place  by  suitable  compresses.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  they  had  regarded  this  as  the  sole  indication,  an  indication  gene- 
rally so  easily  accomplished,  they  would  have  made  fewer  crooked 
arms,  and  have  saved  their  patients  much  suffering  and  themselves 
much  trouble.  Some  of  the  cases  which  I  have  reported  in  the  early 
part  of  this  chapter,  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  value  of  this  principle. 

In  case  the  ulna  is  dislocated  also,  and  is  imprisoned  by  the  annular 
ligament,  circumduction  with  extension,  as  practised  by  Dr.  Moore, 
and  heretofore  described,  will  be  required. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  determine  the  precise  form  of  splint  which 
ought  to  be  preferred,  and  to  describe  its  mode  of  application. 

The  narrow  "attelle  cubitale"  of  Dupuytren  is  inconvenient;  nor 
can  I  give  the  preference  to  the  curved  dorsal  splint  recommended  by 
N^laton,  and  employed  by  Robert  Smith,  Erichsen,  and  others.  It  is 
not  to  me  a  matter  of  entire  indifference,  in  case  only  one  curved  splint 
is  employed,  whether  this  be  applied  to  the  palmar  or  dorsal  surfaces 
of  the  forearm.  Foreign  surgeons,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  applied  this 
splint  to  the  dorsal  surface,  and  the  straight  splint  to  the  palmar; 
while  American  surgeons  have  adopted  almost  as  uniformly  the  oppo- 
site rule — to  whose  practice,  in  this  respect,  I  acknowledge  myself 
also  partial.  It  is  to  the  curved  splint  rather  than  to  the  straight,  that 
we  mainly  trust;  not  simply,  or  at  all,  perhaps,  because  of  its  form, 
but  because  the  curved  splint  is  also  the  long  splint.  This  is  the 
splint,  therefore,  which  ought  to  be  the  most  steady  and  immovable 
in  its  position.  Now,  the  very  irregularities  of  surface  upon  the 
palmar  aspect  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  instead  of  constituting  an 
embarrassment,  enable  us,  when  the  splint  is  suitably  prepared  and 
adjusted,  to  fix  it  more  securely.  Moreover,  upon  it  alone,  after  a 
few  days,  the  surgeon  may  see  fit  to  rely,  and  in  that  case  it  ought  to 
be  applied  to  that  surface  of  the  arm  which  is  most  tolerant  of  con- 
tinued pressure.  The  palmar  surface,  as  being  more  muscular,  and 
as  having  been  more  accustomed  to  friction  and  to  pressure,  must 
necessarily  have  the  advantage  in  this  respect.  The  palmar  splint  ter- 
minating also  at  the  metacarpophalangeal  articulations,  instead  of  at 
the  wrist,  as  the  short  straight  splint  must  do  when  the  hand  is  ad- 
ducted,  enables  the  hand  to  be  flexed  upon  its  extremity  over  a  hand- 
block,  or  pad  of  proper  size.  Such  are  the  not  insignificant  advantages 
which  we  claim  for  this  mode  over  that  pursued  by  our  transatlantic 
brethren. 

The  block  suggested  first  by  Bond,  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  valuable 
addition,  since  the  flexed  position  is  always  more  easy  for  the  fingers, 
and  in  case  of  anchylosis  this  position  renders  the  whole  hand  more 
useful. 

For  myself,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  preparing  extemporaneously  a 
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splint  from  a  wooden  shingle,  which  I  first  cut  into  the  requisite  shape 
and  length,  the  length  being  obtained  by  measuring  from  the  front 
of  the  elbow-joint,  when  the  arm  is  flexed  to  a  right  angle,  to  the 
metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations.  It  ought,  indeed,  to  fall  half  an 
inch  short  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  to  render  it  certain  that  it  shall 
make  no  uncomfortable  pressure  at  this  point;  and  the  direction  to 
measure  with  the  arm  flexed  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a 

repetition.    The  breadth  of  the  splint 

^g-  ^5.  should  be  in  all  its  extent  just  equal 

to  the  breadth  of  the  forearm  in  its 

widest  part,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 

lateral  pressure  upon  the  bones.    If 

the  splint  is  of  unequal  breadth,  the 

roller  cannot  be  so  neatly  applied,  and 

Th«  aathor'a  splint.  it  is  morc  likely  to  become  disarranged. 

Thus  constructed,  it  is  to  be  covered 

with  a  sack  of  cotton  cloth,  made  to  fit  tightly,  with  the  seam  along 

its  back,  and  afterwards  stufied  with  cotton  batting  or  with  curled 

hair.    These  materials  may  be  passed  in,  and  easily  adjusted,  wherever 

they  are  most  needed,  from  the  open  extremities  of  the  sack.     While 

preparing,  the  splint  must  be  occasionally  applied  to  the  arm  until  it 

fits  accurately  every  part  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  only  that  the  stuflF- 

ing  must  be  rather  more  firm  a  little  above  the  lower  end  of  the  upper 

fragment.     The  open  ends  of  the  sack  are  then  to  be  neatly  stitched 

over  the  ends  of  the  splint,  after  which  the  splint  may  be  laid  directly 

upon  the  skin  without  any  intermediate  compresses  or  rollers. 

The  advantages  of  this  form  of  splint  are  easily  comprehended. 
They  consist  in  facility  and  cheapness  of  construction,  accuracy  of 
adaptation,  neatness,  permanency,  and  fitness  to  the  ends  proposed. 

The  extemporaneous  splint  recommended  by  Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  of 
Philadelphia,  is  very  similar,  but  it  lacks  the  neatness  and  perma- 
nency of  that  which  I  have  now  described. 

In  all  cases  it.  is  better  to  employ,  also,  at  least  during  the  first 
fortnight,  a  straight  dorsal  splint,  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  palmar 
splint,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  from  the  elbow  to  the  middle 
of  the  carpus.  This  should  be  covered  and  stuffed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  palmar  splint,  except  that  here  the  thickest  and  firmest 
part  of  the  splint  must  be  opposite  the  carpus  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  lower  fragment.  It  will  answer  the  indications  also  a  little  more 
completely  if,  at  this  point,  the  padding  is  thicker  on  the  radial  than 
on  the  ulnar  side. 

Having  restored  the  fragment  to  place,  in  case  of  Oolles'  fracture, 
by  pressing  forcibly  upon  the  back  of  the  lower  fragment,  the  force 
being  applied  near  the  styloid  apophysis  of  the  radius,  the  arm  is  to 
be  flexed  upon  the  body,  and  placed  in  a  position  of  semi-pronation, 
when  the  splints  are  to  be  applied,  and  secured  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  turns  of  the  roller,  taking  especial  care  not  to  include  the 
thumb,  the  forcible  confinement  of  which  is  always  painful  and  never 
useful. 
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Fig.  96. 


I  cannot  too  severely  reprobate 
the  practice  of  violent  extension 
of  the  wrist  in  the  eflforts  at  re- 
daction when  no  overlapping  of 
the  fragments  exists  and  the  ulna 
is  not  dislocated,  and  that^  whether 
this  extension  be  applied  in  a 
straight  line,  or  with  the  hand 
adducted.  It  has  been  shown 
that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
no  indication  in  this  direction  is 
to  be  accomplished,  and  to  pull 
violently  under  these  circum- 
stances upon  the  wrist  is  not  only 
useless  but  hurtful.  It  is  adding 
to  the  fracture,  and  to  the  other 
injuries  already  received,  the 
graver  pathological  lesion  of  a 
stretching,  a  sprain  of  all  the  lig- 
aments connected  with  the  joint. 
I  am  persuaded  that  to  this  vio- 
lence, added  to  the  unequal  and 
too  firm  pressure  of  the  splints, 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  at- 
tributed the  subsequent  inflamma- 
tion and  anchylosis  in  very  many 
cases. 

The  first  application  of  the  bandages  ought  to  be  only  moderately 
tight,  and  as  the  inflammation  and  swelling  develop  in  these  struc- 
tures with  rapidity  the  bandages  should  be  attentively  watched,  and 
loosened  as  soon  as  they  become  painful.  It  must  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind  that,  to  prevent  and  control  inflammation,  in  this  fracture,  is 
the  most  difiicult  and  by  far.  the  most  important  object  to  be  accom- 
plished, while  to  retain  the  fragments  in  place,  when  once  reduced,  is 
comparatively  easy. 

During  the  first  seven  or  ten  days,  therefore,  these  cases  demand 
the  most  assiduous  attention ;  and  we  had  much  better  dispense  with 
the  splints  entirely  than  to  retain  them  at  the  risk  of  increasing  the 
inflammatory  action.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  very  many  cases 
would  come  to  a  successful  termination  without  splints,  if  only  the 
hand  and  arm  were  kept  perfectly  still  in  a  suitable  position  until 
bony  union  was  effected. 

I  must  also  enter  my  protest  against  many  or  all  of  those  carved 
splints  which  are  manufactured,  hawked  about  the  country,  and  sold 
by  mechanics,  who  are  not  surgeons ;  with  a  fossa  for  each  styloid 
process,  a  ridge  to  press  between  the  bones,  and  various  other  curious 
provisions  for  supposed  necessities,  but  which  never  find  in  any  arm 
their  exact  counterparts,  and  only  deceive  the  inexperienced  surgeon 
into  neglect  of  the  proper  means  for  making  a  suitable  adaptation. 


The  anthor**  dreming  complete.  The  enrred 
palmar  splint  is  not  la  view,  onlj  the  dorsal.  The 
faint  while  lines  represent  the  roller.  The  sling 
is  omitted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  other 
dressings  into  vieir. 
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They  are  the  fruitful  sources  of  excoriations,  ulcerations,  inflamma- 
tions, and  deformities. 

In  reference  to  the  treatment  of  these  fractures,  the  following  cases 
and  the  accompanying  remarks,  by  that  great  surgeon,  Dupuy tren,  are 
too  pertinent  not  to  merit  a  place  in  every  treatise  of  this  character. 

"The  two  succeeding  cases  are  not  only  interesting  as  fractures  of 
the  radius,  but  they  are  farther  deserving  of  attentive  consideration, 
on  account  of  the  serious  complications  which  accompanied  them,  and 
which  were  the  consequence  of  forgetting  an  important  precept.  More 
than  once,  indeed,  it  has  occurred  that  the  surgeons  have  been  so  in- 
tent on  preserving  fractures  in  their  proper  position  that  the  extreme 
constriction  employed  has  actually  caused  destruction  of  the  soft  parts. 
A  piece  of  advice  which  I  have  very  frequently  given,  and  which  I 
cannot  too  often  repeat,  is  to  avoid  tightening  too  much  the  apparatus 
for  fractures  during  the  first  few  days  of  its  being  worn ;  for  the  swell- 
ing which  supervenes  is  always  accompanied  by  considerable  pain, 
and  may  be  followed  by  gangrene.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  ur- 
gently impressed  on  young  practitioners,  to  pay  attention  to  the  com- 
plaints which  patients  make;  and  to  visit  them  twice  daily, and  relax 
the  bandages  and  straps  as  need  may  be,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
frightful  consequences  which  may  spring  from  not  heeding  this  neces- 
sary precaution;  by  carefully  attending  to  this  point  I  have  been 
saved  the  painful  alternative  of  ever  having  to  sacrifice  a  limb  for 
complications  which  its  neglect  may  entail. 

"Antoine  Kilard,  set.  44,  fractured  his  right  radius  whilst  going 
down  into  a  cellar,  in  Feb.  1828,  and  went  at  once  to  the  Hospital  of 
La  Oharit^.  When  the  fracture  was  reduced  (it  was  near  the  base  of 
the  bone)  an  apparatus  was  applied,  but  fastened  too  tightly ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  great  swelling  and  the  acute  pain  which  the 
patient  endured,  it  was  not  removed  until  the  fourth  day,  when  the 
hand  was  cold  and  oedematous,  and  the  forearm  red,  painful,  and 
covered  with  vesications.  Leeches,  poultices,  and  fomentations  were 
^  applied,  and  followed  by  some  alleviation  of  the  local  symptoms, 
though  there  was  much  constitutional  disturbance.  At  the  close  of  a 
fortnight  from  the  accident,  the  palmar  surface  of  the  forearm  pre- 
sented a  point  where  fluctuation  was  supposed  to  exist;  but  when  a 
bistoury  was  plunged  into  it  no  matter  followed.  Portions  of  the 
flexor  muscles  subsequently  sloughed,  and  the  skin  subsequently 
mortified.  The  only  resource  was  amputation,  which  was  performea 
above  the  elbow  six  weeks  after  bis  admission ;  and  he  afterwards 
recovered  without  the  occurrence  of  any  further  untoward  symptoms. 

"  B.,  eet.  36,  was  at  work  boring  an  artesian  well  in  1832,  when  he 
was  struck  by  part  of  the  machinery  on  the  right  forearm ;  he  was 
instantly  knocked  down  and  thrown  violently  on  the  right  thigh.  A 
surgeon  who  was  sent  for  detected  a  fracture  of  the  radius,  and  ap- 
plied the  usual  apparatus,  consisting  of  pads  and  splints,  confined  by 
a  roller  extending  from  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  to  the  elbow, 
which  compressed  the  arm  so  tightly  as  to  give  rise  to  very  great 
suffering.  The  fingers,  hand,  and  forearm  were  numbed  almost  to 
insensibility,  and  yet  the  surgeon  in  attendance  did  not  think  proper 
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to  loosen  the  apparatus.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  patient  until 
he  came  to  the  H6tel  Dieu,  four  days  after  the  accident;  the  fingers 
were  then  black,N  cold,  and  insensible,  and  when  I  removed  the  splints 
I  found  the  hand  likewise  black,  especially  on  its  palmar  surface. 
The  lower  part  of  the  forearm  was  a  shade  less  livid,  but  equally  cold 
and  insensible ;  and  several  vesicles  filled  with  pink-colored  serum 
were  apparent  on  both  its  surfaces  where  the  splints  had  pressed ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  forearm  was  inflamed,  swollen,  and  very  painful. 
He  was  bled  and  leeches  were  applied  to  the  inflamed  part  of  the  arm ; 
camphorated  spirit  was  applied  to  the  fingers. 

"  On  the  following  day  heat  was  restored  as  low  as  the  wrist,  but 
the  hand  remained  for  the  most  part  livid  and  cold,  and  the  radial 
artery  did  not  pulsate.  Seventy  leeches  were  applied  to  the  forearm, 
and  the  local  application  was  continued."  On  the  second  day  after 
admission  thirty  more  leeches  were  applied.  On  the  fourth  day  the 
hand  looked  a  little  better,  so  as  to  "  encourage  some  hope  of  its  being 
saved ;  but  this  was  again  blighted  on  the  sixth  day,  by  the  entire  loss 
of  heat  and  sensibility  in  the  part  and  increased  pain  and  swelling  in 
the  forearm,  to  which  the  gangrene  subsequently  extended.  On  the 
twelfth  day  amputation  was  performed  at  the  elbow-joint;  but  the 
patient  did  not  survive  the  operation  more  than  ten  days,  the  imme* 
diate  cause  of  death  being  acute  pleurisy.  There  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  purulent  serosity  poured  out  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest ; 
and  abscesses  were  found  in  the  lungs  and  liver.  On  examining  the 
arm,  there  was  found  to  be  a  simple  fracture  of  the  radius  about  its 
centre. 

"  The  above  case  presents  a  painful  illustration  of  the  neglect  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  In  nearly  every  instance  the  swelling  of  the 
limb  requires  that  careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  bandage  or 
strapsy  by  which  the  apparatus  is  confined.  Similar  accidents  are 
likely  to  result  from  the  employment  of  an  immovable  apparatus,  of 
which  an  example  occurred  in  the  practice  of  M.  Thierry,  one  of  my 
pupils.  He  was  summoned  to  visit  a  young  girl,  on  whom  such  an 
apparatus  had  been  applied  for  supposed  fracture  of  the  radius. 
After  sufifering  excruciating  torment,  the  forearm  mortified,  and  am- 
putation was  the  only  resource;  on  examining  the  limb  no  trace  of 
fracture  could  be  discovered.  Had  a  simple  apparatus  been  here  em- 
ployed, and  properly  watched,  this  patient's  limb  would  not  have  been 
sacrificed."* 

Eobert  Smith  mentions,  also,  the  case  of  a  boy,  est.  18,  who  had  a 
fracture  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius,  through  the  line  of  the 
junction  of  the  epiphysis  with  the  diaphysis,  caused  by  being  thrown 
from  a  horse.  A  surgeon  applied,  within  an  hour,  a  narrow  roller 
tightly  around  the  wrist.  On  the  following  day  the  limb  was  in- 
tensely painful,  cold  and  discolored ;  still  the  roller  was  not  removed, 
nor  even  slackened.  On  the  fourth  day  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Richmond  Hospital,  when  the  gangrene  had  reached  the  forearm. 
Spontaneous  separation  of  the  soft  parts  finally  occurred,  and  the 

>  Dupaytren,  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  Bones,  Syd.  ed.,  London,  1847,  pp.  145-7. 
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bones  were  sawn  through  twenty-four  days  after  the  fracture  was 
produced,  from  which  time  "  everything  proceeded  favorably."* 

Nov.  21,  1851,  a  boy,  ten  years  old,  living  in  the  town  of  Andover, 
Mass.,  had  his  left  hand  drawn  into  the  picker  of  a  woollen  mill,  pro- 
ducing several  severe  wounds  of  the  hand  and  a  fracture  of  the  radius 
near  its  middle.  One  of  the  wounds  was  situated  directly  over  the 
point  of  fracture,  but  whether  it  communicated  with  the  bone  or  not 
was  not  ascertained.  A  surgeon  was  called,  who  closed  the  wounds, 
covered  the  forearm  with  a  bandage  from  the  hand  to  above  the  elbow, 
and  applied  compresses  and  splints.  This  lad  made  no  complaint,  his 
appetite  remaining  good  and  his  sleep  continuing  undisturbed,  until 
the  third  day,  when  he  began  to  speak  of  a  pain  in  his  shoulder ;  on 
the  same  day  also  it  was  noticed  that  his  hand  was  rather  insensible  to 
the  prick  of  a  pin.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  his  sur- 
geon being  summoned,  found  him  suffering  more  pain  and  quite  rest- 
less ;  and  on  removing  the  dressings,  the  arm  was  discovered  to  be 
insensible  and  actuallv  mortified  from  the  shoulder  downwards. 

Opiates  and  cordials  were  immediately  given  to  sustain  the  patient, 
and  fomentations  ordered. 

On  the  sixth  day  a  line  of  demarcation  commenced  across  the  shoul- 
der, and  on  the  twenty -first  day  the  father  himself  removed  the  arm 
from  the  body  by  merely  separating  the  dead  tissues  with  a  feather. 
Subsequently  a  surgeon  found  the  head  of  the  humerus  remaining  in 
the  socket,  and  removed  it,  the  epiphysis  having  become  separated 
from  the  diaphysis.    The  boy  now  rapidly  got  well. 

In  the  year  1858  this  case  became  the  subject  of  a  legal  investiga- 
tion, in  the  course  of  which  Dr.  Pilsbury,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  declared 
that  in  his  opinion  this  unfortunate  result  had  been  caused  by  too 
tight  bandaging,  and  by  neglecting  to  examine  the  arm  during  four 
days. 

On  the  other  hand,  Drs.  Hayward,  Bigelow,  Townsend,  and  Ains- 
worth,  of  Boston,  with  Kimball,  of  Lowell,  Drs.  Loring  and  Pierce, 
of  Salem,  believed  that  the  death  of  the  limb  was  due  to  some  injury 
done  to  the  artery  near  the  shoulder-joint;  and  in  no  other  way  could 
they  explain  the  total  absence  of  pain  during  the  first  two  days ;  nor 
could  they  regard  this  condition  as  consistent  with  the  supposition 
that  the  bandage  occasioned  the  death  of  the  limb.' 

I  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  these  gentlemen  were  mistaken, 
and  that  the  gangrene  was  alone  due  to  the  bandages.  In  a  similar 
case  which  came  under  my  own  observation,  and  in  which  both  the 
radius  and  ulna  were  broken,  the  roller  extended  no  higher  than  just 
above  the  elbow,  and  the  patient  complained  of  no  pain  until  the 
bandages  were  unloosed,  yet  the  arm  separated  at  the  shoulder-joint. 
I  shall  refer  again  to  this  example  in  the  chapter  on  fractures  of  the 
radius  and  ulna;  and  I  shall  take  occasion  then  also  to  speak  more 
fully  of  the  causes  of  these  terrible  accidents. 

Norris  mentions  another  case  of  compound  fracture  of  the  lower 

>  R.  Smith,  Treatise  on  Fractures,  &c.,  Dublin,  1854,  p.  170. 
«  Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  281. 
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end  of  the  radius  which  came  under  his  notice  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  in  August,  1837,  the  arm  having  been  dressed  by  a  surgeon 
within  half  an  hour  after  the  accident,  with  bandages  and  splints. 
When  these  bandages  were  removed  at  the  hospital,  on  the  fifth  day, 
'^  the  soft  parts  around  the  fracture  were  found  to  have  sloughed,  an 
abscess  extended  up  to  the  elbow-joint,  and  sloughs  existed  over  the 
condyle.  Several  constitutional  symptoms  arose,  making  amputation 
of  the  arm  necessary."* 

A  lady,  8Bt.  50,  was  also  seen  by  Thierry,  who,  having  broken  the 
radius  near  its  lower  end,  lost  her  fingers  by  the  sloughing  consequent 
upon  a  tight  bandage.* 

A  woman  was  admitted  into  one  of  Dr.  Wood's  wards  in  the  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  about  the  first  of  February,  1868,  who  had  fallen  upon 
her  hand  a  few  days  before  and  broken  the  radius  just  above  the 
wrist.  Her  arm  was  dressed  with  splints  and  bandages  at  one  of  the 
dispensaries  in  this  city.  Gangrene  ensued,  and  when  I  saw  her  on 
the  8th  of  February,  the  death  had  extended  to  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
arm; the  dead  tissues  being  dry  and  black.  Dr.  Wood  amputated  the 
arm,  but  she  died! 

The  remarks  which  have  now  been  made  in  relation  to  the  treatment 
of  Colles'  fracture,  are  applicable,  with  only  such  slight  modifications 
as  would  natural!^  be  suggested,  to  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius  commencing  upon  the  radial  side  of  the  bone  and  extending 
obliquely  downwards  into  the  joint;  and  it  is  to  this  form  of  fracture 
especially,  that  the  pistol-shaped  splint  must  be  found  applicable.  If 
the  fracture  actually  extends  into  the  joint,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  in  order  to  the  prevention  of  anchylosis,  the  wrist  should  be 
early  subjected  to  passive  motion. 

The  following  example  of  a  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the 
radius  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  value  of  a  somewhat  novel  mode 
of  treatment  under  certain  circumstances : — 

William  Croak,  of  Buffalo,  set.  80.  January  29,  1856,  a  large  piece 
of  iron  casting  fell  upon  his  arm,  crushing  and  lacerating  the  ^rist, 
and  comminuting  the  lower  part  of  the  radius;  he  was  immediately 
taken  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  I  found  the  whole  of 
the  soft  parts  torn  away  in  front  of  the  joint,  and  the  fragments  of  the 
radius  projected  into  the  fiesh  in  every  direction.  The  hope  of  saving 
the  hand  seemed  to  be  scarcely  sufficient  to  warrant  the  attempt ;  at 
least  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  procedure.  I,  however,  stated  to  the 
gentlemen  present,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Rochester,  my  colleague, 
and  the  house  surgeon.  Dr.  Lemon,  that  I  believed  it  could  be  saved 
if,  having  removed  the  fragments  of  the  radius,  we  practised  resection 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  and  allowed  the  muscles  to  become  com- 
pletely relaxed.  Accordingly,  after  placing  my  patient  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  I  enlarged  the  wounds  so  as  to  enable  me  to 
remove  six  or  seven  fragments  of  the  radius,  leaving  others  which 
were  broken  off  but  not  much  displaced.    I  then  removed  with  the 

<  Korris,  note  to  Liston^s  Surgery,  p.  54. 

>  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxy.  p.  461,  from  L'Ezp^rience  for  ISdS. 
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saw  one  inch  and  a  half  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna.  The  hand  was 
immediately  drawn  up  by  the  contraction  of  the  remaining  muscles, 
but  their  tension  was  completely  relieved. 

The  wounds  were  closed  and  dressed  lightly,  and  the  whole  limb 
was  placed  on  a  broad  and  well-padded  splint  covered  with  oiled  cloth. 
The  hand,  which  was  very  pale  and  exsanguine,  was 
covered  with  warm  cotton  batting.. 

The  subsequent  treatment  was  changed  from  time  to 
time  to  suit  the  indications ;  but  his  recovery  was  rapid 
and  complete,  nor  was  there  at  any  time  excessive  inflam- 
mation in  any  part  of  the  limb. 

I  have  seen  this  man  frequently  since  he  left  the  hospi- 
tal, and  while  he  has  recovered  only  a  little  motion  in  the 
wrist-joint,  his  hand  and  fingers  are  nearly  as  useful  as 
before  the  accident.  He  is  able  to  perform  all  ordinary 
kinds  of  labor  with  almost  as  mucn  ease  as  most  other 
men;  and  what  is  always  gratifying  to  the  humane  sur- 
geon, he  does  not  fail  to  appreciate  fully  the  service  which 
has  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  preservation  of  his 
somewhat  mutilated  hand. 

I  have  recently  adopted  the  same  treatment  with  eaual 
success  in  a  case  of  gunshot  wound  oithe  lower  ena  of 
the  radius. 

Epiphyseal  iSeparations. — This  bone  is  formed  from 
three  centres,  namely,  one  for  the  shaft  and  one  for  either 
extremity.  The  shaft  is  ossified  at  birth.  About  the  end 
of  the  second  year  ossification  commences  in  the  lower 
epiphysis,  and  it  becomes  united  to  the  shaft  at  about  the 
twentieth  year.  The  same  process  commences  in  the 
upper  epiphysis  at  about  the  fifth  year,  and  is  completed 
by  consolidation  with  the  shaft  at  the  age  of  puberty. 
I  have  met  with  no  recorded  examples  of  separation  of  the  upper 
epiphysis,  and  the  examples  of  separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  have 
seldom  been  clearly  made  out.  I  have  already  mentioned  one  as 
having  been  reported  by  Robert  Smith.  He  speaks  also  of  other 
cases  occurring  in  conjunction  with  a  separation  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  ulna,  and  which  is  very  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  a  dislocation.^ 

The  treatment  of  this  accident  will  not  require  any  special  con- 
sideration, since  it  will  not  differ  essentially  from  the  treatment  re- 
quired in  a  fracture  occurring  at  the  same  point. 

,  1  Robert  Smith,  op.  cit,  p.  164. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 


mACTURES  OP  THE  ULNA. 

§  1.  Shaft  of  the  Ulna. 

Causes, — The-  shaft  of  the  ulna,  when  it  alone  is  the  seat  of  fracture, 
is  generally  broken  by  a  direct  blow.  I  have  never  seen  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule;  but  Voisin  has  related  in  the  Gazette  Midicale  for 
1833  a  single  exception,  in  which  it  was  said  to  have  been  broken  by 
a  fall  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Malgaigne  thinks  it  is  most  often 
broken  when  one  seeks  to  ward  oflf  a  blow  with  the  arm  ;  but  it  has 
happened  most  often  to  me  to  see  it  broken  by  a  fall  upon  the  side  of 
the  arm. 

Point  of  Fracture,  Direction  of  Displacement,  Ac. — In  .an  analysis 
of  thirty -three  cases,  I  find  the  shaft  has  been  broken  eleven  times  in 
its  upper  third,  twelve  times  in  its  middle  third,  and  ten 
times  in  its  lower  third.    All  portions  seem,  therefore,        Fig.  98. 
to  be  about  equally  liable  to  fracture.    I  think,  also,  the 
fractures  have  generally  been  oblique. 

Contrary  to  what  has  been  observed  by  other  writers, 
I  have  noticed  that  no  law  prevailed  as  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  fragments  have  become  displaced ;  the 
broken  ends  being  found  directed  forwards,  backwards, 
inwards,  or  outwards,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
blow  which  has  occasioned  the  fracture ;  and  this  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  rule  in  other  fractures 
occasioned  by  direct  blows.  No  doubt,  however,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  tendency  of  the  lowe'r  fragment 
would  be  toward  the  interosseous  space,  in  consequence 
of  the  action  of  the  pronator  quadratus  in  this  direction, 
while  the  upper  fragment,  owing  to  its  broad  and  firm 
articulation  at  the  elbow-joint,  can  only  be  displaced 
forwards  or  backwards,  at  least  to  any  great  extent. 

Complications. — In  no  case  of  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone 
have  I  found  serious  complications  more  frequent  than 
in  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna.     Four  have  been 
compound ;  eleven  complicated  with  a  forward,  or  for- 
ward and  outward  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radius ;      pmcture  of  the 
one  with  a  partial  dislocation  of  the  lower  end  of  the    «b»a  of  the  ain». 
radius  backwards,  and  one  with  a  dislocation  of  both 
radius  and  ulna  backwards  at  the  elbow-joint.    It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  sixteen,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number,  have  been 
seriously  complicated. 

Symptoms. — Occasionally  this  fracture  is  found  to  exist  without 
sensible  displacement.    In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  diffi- 
20 
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cult,  and  can  only  be  determined  by  the  crepitus  and  mobility.  IP 
however,  the  ulna  is  firmly  seized  above  and  below  the  point  which 
has  suffered  contusion,  and  pressed  in  opposite  directions,  these  signs 
will  generally  be  sufficiently  manifest,  and  will  render  the  diagnosis 
certain. 

But  in  cases  where  there  is  considerable  displacement,  the  inner 
surface  of  the  bone  is  so  superficial  as  to  enable  us  to  detect  its  devia- 
tions w.ith  the  eye  alone,  or,  when  swelling  has  already  occurred,  by 
the  fingers  carried  firmly  and  slowly  along  this  margin. 

If  the  head  of  the  radius  is  dislocated  also,  the  displacement  of  the 
broken  ends  of  the  ulna  must  always  be  considerable,  and  the  con- 
sequent deformity  palpable.  I  have  known  one  instance,  however, 
in  which  a  surgeon  living  in  the  neighboring  Province  of  Upper 
Canada  recognized  and  reduced  a  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna 
backwards,  but  did  not  detect  a  fracture  of  the  ulna  two  inches  above 
its  lower  end.  Six  months  after,  in  the  month  of  March,  1856,  the 
patient  called  upon  me  with  a  marked  deformity  near  the  wrist,  oc- 
casioned by  the  backward  projection  of  the  broken  ulna,  and  with  a 
complete  loss  of  the  power  of  supination.  It  will  not  surprise  us  that 
this  fracture  was  overlooked  when  we  learn  that  the  man  had  fallen 
fifty-five  feet. 

Prognosis. — In  simple  fractures  the  prognosis  is  generally  favorable, 
since  no  overlapping  can  occur,  and  the  lateral  displacements  are  not 
usually  sufficient  to  produce  a  marked  deformity,  or  to  interfere 
materially  with  the  functions  of  the  arm  ;  yet  it  is  not  unfrequent  to 
find  the  fragments  inclining  slightly  forwards  or  backwards,  inwards 
or  outwards.  If  the  fragments  fall  toward  the  radius,  I  have  noticed 
in  three  or  four  instances  a  slight  projection  of  the  lower  end  or  sty- 
loid process  of  the  ulna  to  the  ulnar  side;  but  not  interfering  in  any 
degree  with  the  motions  of  the  wrist-joint. 

I  have  seen  the  radius  left  unreduced  seven  times  after  a  fracture  of 
the  ulna,  and  in  each  example  the  forearm  was  shortened.  A  boy,  aBt. 
17,  was  struck  by  a  locomotive,  and  severely  injured  in  various  parts 
of  his  body,  June  5,  1856.  I  saw  him  with  two  very  intelligent  coun- 
try practitioners,  a  few  hours  after  the  accident.  The  whole  left  arm 
was  then  greatly  swollen.  Crepitus  was  distinct,  and  we  easily  recog- 
nized the  fracture  of  the  ulna  about  three  inches  below  its  upper  end, 
with  which  an  open  wound  was  in  direct  communication.  We  sus- 
pected, also,  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radius  forwards,  but  as  we 
could  not  make  ourselves  certain,  and  finding  that  the  arm  was  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  preclude  any  further  manipulation  without 
greatly  diminishing  the  chance  of  saving  the  limb,  we  made  no  attempt 
at  reduction,  but  laid  the  arm  upon  a  pillow  and  directed  cool  water 
lotions. 

At  no  subsequent  period,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  gentleman 
who  was  left  in  charge,  did  a  favorable  opportunity  occur  to  reduce 
the  radius;  and  at  the  end  of  two  months  I  found  the  ulna  united, 
with  the  fragments  bent  forwards  and  outwards  toward  the  radius, 
while  the  head  of  the  radius  lay  in  front  of  the  humerus.    The  forearm 
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waa  shortened  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  He  could  flex  hia  arm  freely 
to  a  right  angle  and  a  little  beyond ;  and  he  could  straighten  it  per- 
fectly. Hand  slightly  pronated,  with  partial  loss  of  supination.  Whole 
arm  nearly  as  strong  and  as  useful  as  before  the  accident. 

The  second  case  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  man  sat.  26,  residing 
about  twenty  miles  from  town,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  kick  of  a 
horse.  This  was  also  a  compound  fracture.  It  does  not  appear  that 
his  surgeon  discovered  the  dislocation  of  the  radius,  but  supposed  that 
it  was  a  fracture  of  both  bones.  On  the  ninth  day  the  patient  became 
dissatisfied  and  dismissed  his  surgeon,  but  employed  no  other. 

Oct.  1, 1849,  eleven  weeks  after  the  accident,  he  called  upon  me.  I 
found  the  ulna  united  with  a  manifest  displacement,  but  I  could  not 
discover  that  there  had  been  any  fracture  of  the  radius.  The  head 
of  the  radius  was  in  front  of  the  external  condyle,  and  a  depression 
existed  where  it  formerly  articulated.  When  the  arm  was  flexed,  the 
head  did  not  strike  the  humerus  so  as  to  arrest  the  flexion,  but  it 
glided  upwards  and  outwards  along  the  inclined  base  of  the  external 
condyle.  He  had  already  begun  to  use  bis  arm  considerably  in  labor. 
The  forearm  was  shortened  one  inch. 

Three  times  I  have  noticed  after  the  lapse  of  several  years  that  the 
forearm  could  not  be  perfectly  supinated ;  but  pronation  was  never 
permanently  impaired.  I  think,  also,  that  the  motions  of  flexion  and 
extension  have  always,  except  where  the  radius  has  remained  dislo- 
cated, been  completely  restored  soon  after  the  splints  were  removed ; 
and  even  in  these  latter  cases^  it  is  only  extreme  flexion  which  has 
been  hindered. 

Treatment — In  simple  fracture  we  must  look  carefully  to  the  lateral 
deviation  of  the  fragments;  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  salient  forwards 
or  backwards,  pressure  made  directly  upon  or  near  their  extremities, 
restores  them  to  place,  but  it  often  requires  considerable  force  to  ac- 
complish this.  A  gentleman  fell  and  broke  the  right  ulna  near  its 
middle.  He  came  immediately  to  me,  and  I  found  the  fragments  dis- 
placed backwards.  Pressing  strongly  with  my  fingers,  they  sprung 
forwards  with  a  distinct  crepitus,  and  I  thought  they  were  now  in 
exact  line.  A  broad  and  well-padded  splint  was  applied  to  the  fore- 
arm, and  I  took  especial  pains  with  compresses  nicely  adjusted,  from 
day  to  day,  to  keep  everything  in  place.  The  arm  was  placed  in  a 
sling.  Eight  months  after  the  accident  this  gentleman  died  of  cholera, 
and  I  was  permitted  to  dissect  the  arm.  I  found  the  fragments  well 
united,  but  with  a  very  palpable  projection  of  the  fragments  back- 
wards, in  the  direction  in  which  they  were  at  first. 

If  the  displacement  is  in  the  direction  of  the  radius,  it  is  more  difii- 
cult  to  overcome,  but  its  necessity  is  much  more  urgent^  since,  if  the 
fragments  fall  completely  against  the  radius,  a  bony  union  may  take 
place,  occasioning  a  complete  loss  of  the  power  of  pronation  and  of 
supination 

While  moderate  extension  is  being  made,  and  the  hand  is  well 
supinated,  the  fingers  of  the  surgeon  should  be  pressed  firmly,  and  in 
spite  sometimes  of  the  complaints  of  the  patient,  between  the  radius 
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and  ulna,  and  the  fragments  of  the  broken  ulna  fairly  pushed  out  from 
the  radius. 

The  forearm  may  now  be  laid  in  the  usual  position  against  the  front 
of  the  chest,  midway  between  supination  and  pronation,  and  the  same 
splints  applied  and  in  the  manner  which  we  shall  hereafter  describe 
for  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  both  bones. 

We  ought,  however,  especially  to  bear  in  mind  the  danger  of  thrust- 
ing the  fragments  against  the  radius,  by  allowing  the  sling  or  the 
bandage  to  rest  against  the  middle  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  bone.  To 
prevent  this,  the  sling  ought  to  support  the  arm  by  passing  only  under 
the  hand  and  wrist>  or  the  forearm  maybe  laid  in  a  firm  gutter  which 
will  touch  the  forearm  only  at  the  elbow  and  wrist,  or  it  may  be  laid 
upon  its  back  as  suggested  and  practised  by  Scott,  and  also  by  Fleury, 
the  latter  of  whom,  according  to  Malgaigne,  had  a  case  which  had 
been  treated  in  the  position  of  semi-pronation,  and  which  remained 
not  only  displaced,  but  refused  to  unite ;  but  when  the  arm  was  supi- 
nated,  the  fragments  came  at  once  into  contact  and  bony  union  speedily 
took  place.  This  position  may  be  adopted  whenever  it  is  found  to  be 
practicable;  but  the  position  of  semi-pronation  is  generally  much 
more  comfortable  to  the  patient,  at  least  when  the  forearm  is  laid 
across  the  chest,  and  I  have  found  very  few  patients  who  would  sub- 
mit to  a  position  of  complete  supination. 

In  fractures  accompanied  with  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radios 
forwards  or  backwarois,  nothing  should  prevent  the  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  the  dislocation  but  a  demonstration  of  its  impossibility,  or  a 
condition  of  the  limb  which  would  render  manipulation  hazardous. 
It  can  be  reduced,  generally,  by  pushing  forcibly  upon  the  head  of  the 
bone  in  the  direction  of  the  socket,  while  the  arm  is  moderately  flexed 
so  as  to  relax  the  biceps,  and  while  extension  is  being  made  at  the 
forearm  by  an  assistant.  In  making  the  counter-extension,  care  should 
be  taken  to  seize  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  by  the  condyles,  rather 
than  by  its  anterior  aspect,  by  which  precaution  we  shall  avoid  press- 
ing upon  and  rendering  tense  the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

July  29,  1845,  a  lad,  «t.  9,  fell  from  his  bed,  breaking  the  ulna 
and  dislocating  the  head  of  the  radius.  Dr.  Austin  Flint  was  called 
on  the  following  morning,  and  at  his  request  I  was  invited  to  see  the 
patient  with  him.  We  found  the  ulna  broken  obliquely  near  its  mid- 
dle, and  the  head  of  the  radius  dislocated  forwards.  While  Dr.  Flint 
seized  the  elbow  in  front  of  the  condyles,  I  made  extension  from  the 
hand,  the  forearm  boing  slightly  flexed  upon  the  arm,  and  at  the  same 
moment  I  pushed  forcibly  the  head  of  the  radius  back  to  its  socket. 
The  reduction  was  accomplished  easily  and  completely. 

We  then  dressed  the  arm  with  an  angular  splint,  constructed  with 
a  joint  opposite  the  elbow.  This  was  laid  upon  the  palmar  surface, 
and  the  whole  was  nicely  padded,  especially  in  front  of  the  head  of 
the  radius.  In  two  weeks  pasteboard  was  substituted  for  the  angular 
splint.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  I  was  permitted  to  examine  the  arm, 
and  found  the  head  of  the  radius  perfectly  in  place,  but  the  points  of 
fracture  slightly  salient.  All  of  the  motions  of  the  arm  were  fully 
restored. 
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June  2,  1845.  C.  C,  sdt  9,  fell  upon  bis  arm,  breaking  tbe  ulna 
obliquely  near  its  middle,  and  dislocating  tbe  bead  of  tbe  radius  for- 
wards. Dr.  J.  P.  Wbite  being  called,  requested  me  to  visit  tbe  patient 
also  witb  bim.  We  found  one  of  tbe  broken  fragments  protruding 
tbrougb  tbe  skin,  on  the  inside  of  tbe  arm. 

Witb  great  ease,  and  by  simply  pressing  witb  considerable  force 
npon  tbe  bead  of  tbe  radius,  it  was  made  to  slide  into  its  socket.  Tbe 
case  was  left  in  charge  of  Dr.  Wbite. 

Five  weeks  after,  I  found  all  of  the  motions  of  tbe  forearm  com- 
pletely restored,  except  that  be  could  not  extend  it  perfectly.  Tbe 
bead  of  the  radius  was  also  a  little  more  prominent  in  front  than  in 
tbe  opposite  arm. 

Four  or  five  years  later,  tbe  projection  of  tbe  bead  of  tbe  radius  bad 
disappeared,  and  tbe  functions  of  tbe  arm  were  perfect. 

§  2.  CoRONOiD  Process  of  the  Ulna. 

Dissections  have  established  the  possibility  of  this  fracture  as  a 
simple  accident  in  the  living  subject ;  but  I  have  not  myself  seen  any 
example  of  which  I  can  speak  positively.  In  tbe  two  following  cases, 
tbe  existence  of  such  a  fracture  was  at  first  suspected,  but  I  have  now 
very  little  doubt  but  that  my  diagnosis  was  incorrect.  I  shall  relate 
them,  however,  as  examples  of  those  accidents  which  are  likely  to  be 
mistaken  for  fracture  of  this  process. 

A  laboring  man,  aged  about  twenty-five  years,  bad  been  seen  and 
treated  by  another  surgeon,  for  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  simple 
dislocation  of  tbe  radius  and  ulna  backwards.  The  surgeon  thought 
be  bad  reduced  tbe  dislocation  very  soon  after  tbe  accident.  On  the 
following  day  he  found  the  dislocation  reproduced,  and  be  requested 
me  to  see  the  patient  witb  bim.  Tbe  arm  was  then  much  swollen, 
but  the  character  of  the  dislocation  was  apparent.  By  moderate  ex- 
tension, applied  while  tbe  arm  was  slightly  flexed,  ana  continued  for 
a  few  seconds,  reduction  was  again  efiected,  tbe  bones  returning  to 
their  places  witb  a  distinct  sensation ;  but  on  releasing  the  arm  the  dis- 
location was  immediately  reproduced.  These  attempts  to  reduce  and 
retain  in  place  the  dislocated  bones  were  repeated  several  times  during 
this  day,  and  on  subsequent  days,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  the  patient 
was  dismissed  after  about  two  weeks  witb  tbe  bones  unreduced. 

The  impossibility  of  retaining  tbe  bones  in  place,  and  tbe  existence 
of  an  occasional  crepitus  during  tbe  manipulation,  inclined  me  to  be- 
lieve at  the  time  that  tbe  dislocation  was  accompanied  witb  a  fracture 
of  the  coronoid  process. 

Another  similar  case  has  since  presented  itself  in  a  child  nine  years 
old,  and  in  which  tbe  subsequent  examinations  not  only  demonstrated 
the  non-existence  of  a  fracture,  but  also  rendered  doubtful  the  justness 
of  the  conclusions  which  I  bad  drawn  in  tbe  case  just  related. 

This  lad  fell,  Nov.  4,  1855,  and  bis  parents  immediately  brought 
bim  to  me;  but  as  he  lived  many  miles  from  town,  I  did  not  see  him 
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until  eighteen  hours  after  the  injury  was  received.  I  found  the  arm 
much  swollen,  slightly  flexed,  and  pronated.  Flexion  and  extension 
of  the  arm  were  very  painful,  the  pain  being  referred  chiefly  to  the 
front  of  the  joint,  near  the  situation  of  the  coronoid  process ;  and  at  this 

Fig.  99. 


Fnelare  of  the  eoronold  process. 

point  also  there  was  a  discoloration  of  the  size  of  a  twenty -five  cent 
piece.  Flexing  the  forearm  moderately  upon  the  arm  and  making 
extension,  the  bones  came  readily  into  place,  but  without  sensation  of 
any  kind,  either  a  snap  or  a  crepitus.  That  the  bones  had  now  re- 
sumed their  position,  however,  I  made  certain  by  a  very  careful  exami- 
nation with  the  hand  and  by  measurement,  yet  they  would  pot  remain 
in  place  one  moment  when  the  extension  was  discontinued.  The 
reduction  was  made  several  times,  and  constantly  with  the  same  result. 
We  then  applied  a  right-angled  splint  to  the  arm,  having  first  reduced 
the  bones,  and  thus  were  able  to  retain  them  in  position.  I  believed 
that  the  coronoid  process  was  broken,  and  so  informed  the  surgeon  to 
whose  care  the  boy  was  returned. 

Five  months  after,  he  was  brought  again  to  me,  and  I  then  found 
that  the  radius  and  ulna  had  been  kept  in  place ;  the  motions  of  the 
joint  were  perfect,  and  if  the  coronoid  process  hadever  been  broken  it 
was  how  again  in  its  natural  position,  and  with  every  structure  about  it 
in  a  condition  as  complete  as  it  was  before  the  accident.  For  myself, 
I  do  not  believe  that  so  perfect  a  union  of  this  process  can  happen — 
at  least  in  a  case  where,  as  must  have  been  the  fact  in  this  example, 
the  separation  and  displacement  of  the  process  are  such  that  it  no 
longer  offers  an  obstacle  to  the  dislocation  of  the  ulna  backwards  and 
upwards. 

'  Malgaigne  thinks  that  the  fracture  is  more  frequent  than  the  small 
number  of  reported  examples  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  especially 
because  he  has  noticed  how  often  the  summit  of  the  process  is  broken 
off,  when  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards  is  produced 
artificially  on  the  dead  subject.  In  three  or  fpur  cases,  also,  of  dis- 
locations of  these  bones  backwards  and  inwards,  which  had  come 
under  his  notice,  he  was  unable  to  feel  this  process,  and  he  therefore 
thought  it  probable  that  it  was  broken  off.  Other  surgeons  have 
thought,  also,  that  it  was  a  not  infrequent  accident;  and  they  have 
constantly  made  use  of  this  supposition  to  explain  those  cases  in 
which  the  radius  and  ulna  having  been  dislocated  backwards,  would 
not  afterward  remain  in  place  when  well  reduced.  Fergusson  has 
indeed  made  the  extraordinary  statement  in  relation  to  dislocations  of 
the  radius"  and  ulna  backwards  generally,  that  in  these  cases  '*  the 
coronoid  process  will  probably  be  broken." 

But,  in  my  opinion,  tnese  fractures  are  exceedingly  rare;  and  I  think 
these  gentlemen  need  to  have  furnished  some  more  conclusive  evi- 
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dence  of  the  correctness  of  their  opinions  tban  can  be  found  in  their 
vrritings,  or  in  the  writings  of  any  other  surgeons  which  I  have  seen. 

Malgaigne  mentions  three  reported  examples,  namely:  one  pub- 
lished by  Combes  Brassard,  an  Italian  surgeon,  in  1311,  which  Bras- 
sard saw  only  after  a  lapse  of  three  months ;  one  seen  by  Pennock,  and 
published  in  the  Lancet  in  1828^  the  patient  then  being  sixty  years 
old,  and  the  accident  having  occurred  when  he  was  a  young  man ;  the 
third  was  seen  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  several  months  after  the  accident, 
and  is  reported  by  himself  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  Fractures  and 
Dislocations.  Says  Mr.  Cooper :  "  It  was  thought,  at  the  consultation 
which  was  held  about  him  in  London,  that  the  coronoid  process  was 
detached  from  the  ulna."  This  was  the  only  living  example  seen  by 
Mr.  Cooper  in  his  long  and  immensely  varied  surgical  practice;  an(l 
even  here  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  apparent  reserve  with  which  he 
expresses  his  opinion — "  It  was  thought  at  the  consultation." 

To  these  examples  our  own  researches  have  added  a  few  others. 

Dorsey  says  that  Dr.  Physick  once  saw  a  fracture  of  the  coronoid 
process.  The  symptoms  resembled  a  luxation  of  the  forearm  back- 
wards, "  except  that  when  the  reduction  was  effected,  the  dislocation 
was  repeated,  and  by  careful  examination,  crepitation  was  discovered. 
The  forearm  was  kept  flexed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  humerus.  The 
tendency  of  the  brachieus  internus  to  draw  up  the  superior  fragment 
was  counteracted  in  some  measure  by  the  pressure  of  the  roller  above 
the  elbow.  A  perfect  cure  was  readily  obtained."*  In  1830,  Dr.  Wm. 
M.  Fahnestock  reported  a  case  occurring  in  a  boy,  who,  having  fallen 
from  a  haymow,  received  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  "  on  the  back 
part  of  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,"  while  the  arm  was  extended  for- 
wards. It  seemed  to  be  a  dislocation  of  the  forearm  backwards,  but 
when  reduced  it  was  again  immediately  displaced,  with  an  evident 
crepitus.  The  arm  was  secured  in  the  angular  splint  of  Dr.  Physick 
and  "  recovered  very  speedily."*  Dr.  Couper,  of  the  Glasgow  Infirm- 
ary, also  has  reported  a  dislocation  of  the  forearm  backwards  and  out- 
wards, occurring  in  a  young  man  aged  seventeen,  and  which  he  thinks 
was  accompanied  with  this  fracture.  The  dislocation  was  easily  re- 
duced, but  returned  again  immediately  on  ceasing  the  extention.  The 
fragment  was  not  felt,  nor  does  he  speak  of  crepitus ;  the  existence  of 
the  fracture  being  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  bones  would  not 
remain  in  place  without  help.  The  forearm  was  placed  across  the 
chest,  with  the  fingers  pointing  toward  the  opposite  shoulder,  and 
secured  in  this  position  with  splints  and  a  bandage.  At  the  end  of 
four  weeks  union  had  taken  place,  with  only  slight  deformity,  although 
with  some  stiffness  of  the  joint. 

In  relation  to  this  example,  the  editor  remarks  that  the  symptoms 
were  not  to  his  mind  conclusive  in  determining  the  existence  of  a 
fracture  of  the  coronoid  process,  and  he  inclines  to  the  belief  that  it 
was  rather  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus. 
"  In  oases  like  these,"  he  adds,  "  where  very  rare  accidents  are  sus- 

1  Dorsey,  Elements  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  152.    Philadelphia,  1813. 
«  Fahnestock,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  vi.  p.  287. 
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pected,  we  think  that  unless  the  diagnosis  is  «lear,  the  leaning  should 
always  be  the  other  way :  we  mean  that,  cseteris  paribus,  the  symptoms 
should  rather  be  referred  to  the  common  than  the  extraordinary 
injury.  The  contrary  practice  introduces  a  dangerous  laxity  in  diag- 
nosis."* 

Dr.  Duer,  of  Philadelphia,  has  reported  a  case  which  occurred  in  a 
boy  six  years  old,  and  in  which  he  felt  and  moved  the  fragment  with 
his  fingers.  It  was  complicated  with  a  dislocation,  which  remains  un- 
reduced. This  case  was  last  seen  about  seven  weeks  after  the  accident.' 
If  at  a  later  period  we  could  be  permitted  to  examine  the  patient,  it 
is  probable  that  the  diagnosis  might  be  rendered  certain. 

In  the  American  Medical  Monthly  for  October,  1855,  also,  I  find  the 
report  of  a  trial  for  malpractice,  in  which  a  lad  nine  years  old  re- 
ceived some  injury  about  the«elbow-joint  which  resulted  in  a  maiming. 
The  defendant  claimed  that  there  had  been  a  dislocation  of  the  fore- 
arm backwards,  accompanied  either  with  a  fracture  of  the  trochlea 
of  the  humerus,  or  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna. 

Dr.  Crosby,  of  Dartmouth  College,  testified  that  he  had  never  met 
with  a  fracture  of  this  process,  yet  he  would  not  say  that  it  did  not 
exist  in  this  case.  He  was  not  able  to  decide  positively.  Dr.  Peaslee, 
of  the  same  college,  thought  it  altogether  probable  that  it  had  been 
broken,  and  Dr.  Spaulding  was  of  the  opinion  fully  that  it  had  been 
broken. 

The  jury  did  not  agree,  and  a  nonsuit  was  finally  allowed  by  the  court. 

The  defendant,  in  bis  report  of  the  trial,  seems  to  me  to  have  justly 
complained  that  Mr.  Fergusson  has  said,  that  in  a  dislocation  of  the 
forearm  backwards  "  the  coronoid  process  will  probably  be  broken." 
This  was  urged  in  the  trial  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel  as  contradicting 
the  medical  testimony,  and  as  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
the  surgeons  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice ;  since  they  constantly  affirmed 
that  the  accident  was  so  rare  as  not  to  have  been  reasonably  expected, 
and  that  a  failure  to  look  for  or  to  discover  it  did  not  imply  a  lack  of 
ordinary  skill  or  care.' 

Says  Mr.  Liston :  "  The  coronoid  process  is  occasionally  pulled  or 
pushed  off  from  the  shaft,  more  especially  in  young  subjects.  I  saw 
a  case  of  it  lately,  in  which  the  injury  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
patient,  a  boy  of  eight  years,  having  hung  for  a  long  time  from  the 
top  of  a  wall  by  one  hand,  afraid  to  drop  down  ;"*  after  whom  Miller, 
Erichsen,  Skey,  Lonsdale,  and  most  of  the  Scotch  and  English  sur- 
geons have  repeated  the  assertion  that  this  process  may  be  broken  in 
this  manner  by  the  action  of  the  brachialis  anticus  alone,  yet  no  one 
of  them  has  to  this  day  seen  another  example. 

The  explanation  of  the  accident  in  the  case  of  the  boy,  given  by 

Liston,  implies  two  anatomical  errors :  first,  that  the  coronoia  process 

is  an  epiphysis  during  childhood ;  and  second,  that  the  brachialis  anti- 

'  cus  is  inserted  upon  its  summit.   The  coronoid  process  is  never  an  epi- 

physis,  but  is  formed  from  a  common  point  of  ossification  with  the 

»  Couper,  Lond.  Med.-Chir  Rev.,  new  ser.,  vol.  xi,  p.  509. 

«  Duer,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  Oct.  1868,  p.  890. 

»  Op.  cit.,  vol.  iv.  p.  339.  *  Liston,  Practical  Surgery,  p.  55. 
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shaft ;  the  olecranon  process  and  the  lower  extremity  of  Fig- 
the  ulna  having  also  separate  points  of  ossification :  the 
olecranon  becoming  united  to  the  shaft  at  the  sixteenth 
year,  and  the  lower  epiphysis  at  the  twentieth.  Moreover, 
the  brachialis  anticus  has  its  insertion  at  the  base  of  the 
process  and  partly  upon  the  body  of  the  ulna,  but  in  no 
part  upon  its  summit;  indeed,  the  process  seems  rather  to 
be  intended  as  a  pulley  over  which  the  brachialis  anticus 
may  play ;  resembling  also  somewhat,  in  its  function,  the 
patella ;  serving  to  protect  the  joint  and  perhaps  the  muscle 
itself  from  becoming  compressed  in  the  motions  of  the 
joint.  Certainly  it  could  never  have  been  broken  by  the 
action  of  this  muscle,  and  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Listen 
must  find  some  other  explanation.  It  may  have  been  a 
rupture  of  the  brachialis  anticus  itself,  or  of  the  biceps, 
or  possibly  a  forward  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  radius. 
Either  of  these  suppositions  is  more  rational  than  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Liston,  because  either  one  of  them  is 
possible,  while  his  supposition  is  impossible. 

I  have  already  quoted  Dr.  Hodges  as  saying  that  he  had 
found  the  coronoia  process  broken  off  three  times  in  con- 
nection with  longitudinal  fractures  of  the  head  of  the 
radius. 

These,  if  I  except  my  own,  constitute  all  of  the  supposed 
examples  seen  in  the  living  subject,  of  which  I  find  any 
record ;  twelve  in  all. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  at  least  two  other  cases  have  been  reported 
to  me  by  letter,  of  which  the  writers  speak  with  great  confidence,  and 
the  authenticity  of  which  I  am  unable  to  dispute ;  but  in  neither  case 
is  the  testimony  to  me  satisfactory,  and  as  they  are  not  upon  record,  I 
shall  be  excused  from  discussing  their  merits. 

The  two  first  of  the  twelve  above  enumerated,  were  not  entirely  satis- 
factory to  Malgaigne ;  the  third  is  spoken  of  cautiously  by  Sir  Agtley 
Cooper,  as  if  it  needed,  in  addition  to  his  own  great  name,  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  "  London  council."  Dorsey  reports  his  case  upon  hearsay, 
and  the  result  is  quite  too  satisfactory  to  give  it  much  claim  to  credi- 
bility. Fahnestock's  case  is  to  our  mind  far  from  being  fully  proven. 
Couper's  case  is  doubted  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  the  New  Hampshire 
case  was  not  made  out  satisfactorily  to  either  the  jury  or  the  medical 
men.  Listen's  case  was  simply  impossible.  Duer's  case  could  have 
been  better  verified  at  a  later  period.  Having  never  seen  a  report 
of  the  three  cases  referred  to  by  Dr.  Hodges,  I  am  unable  to  form  any 
opinion  as  to  their  claims.  His  well-known  reputation,  however,  dis- 
poses me  to  accept  of  them  as  authentic. 

Certainly  it  is  not  upon  such  testimony  as  this  that  we  can  rely  to  sus- 
tain Mr.  Fergusson's  opinion  that  this  fracture  is  likely  to  occur  in  all 
dislocations  of  the  forearm  backward,  or  of  Malgaigne's  conjecture  that 
it  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  published  cases  would 
seem  to  show.  Nor  will  it  be  regarded  as  conclusive,  that  the  beak 
of  the  process  is  often  found  broken  after  luxations  made  upon  the 


Ulna,  with 
eplphyges. 
(From  Gray.) 
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subject ;  since  between  luxations  thus  produced,  and  luxations  occur- 
ring in  the  living  subject  there  exists  this  important  difference :  that 
in  the  case  of  the  latter,  muscular  action  is  the  principal  agent  in  the 
production  of  the  dislocation,  while  in  the  former  it  is  the  external 
force  alone  which  drives  the  bone  from  its  socket. 

The  fact,  therefore,  that  so  few  cases  have  ever  been  reported,  and 
that  most  of  these  are  far  from  having  been  clearly  made  out,  remains 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  actual  cases  are  exceedingly  rare ;  but 
if  to  this  we  add  such  negative  evidence  as  is  furnished  by  actual  dis- 
sections, and  by  examinations  of  the  pathological  cabinets  of  the 
world,  we  think  the  testimony  is  almost  conclusive. 

Only  four  specimens  have  been  mentioned  by  any  of  the  surgical 
writers  known  to  me.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  says  that  a  person  was 
brought  to  the  dissecting-room  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  who  had  been 
the  subject  of  this  accident.  "  The  coronoid  process,  which  had  been 
broken  off  within  the  joint,  had  united  by  a  ligament  only,  so  as  to 
move  readily  upon  the  ulna,  and  thus  alter  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the 
ulna  so  4nuch  as  to  allow  in  extension  that  bone  to  glide  backwards 
upon  the  condyles  of  the  humerus."^  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  adds  in  a 
note  that  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus  was  also  broken  and 
united  by  ligament. 

Samuel  Cooper  describes,  rather  obscurely,  a  specimen  contained  in 
the  University  College  Museum,  "  in  which  the  ulna  is  broken  at  the 
elbow,  the  posterior  fragment  being  displaced  backwards  by  the  action 
of  the  triceps ;  the  coronoid  pFocess  is  broken  off;  the  upper  head  of 
the  radius  is  also  dislocated  from  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the 
ulna,  and  drawn  upwards  by  the  action  of  the  biceps.  In  this  com- 
plfcated  accident,  the  ulna  is  broken  in  two  places." 

Malgaigne  says  that  Yelpeau  has  also  established  by  an  autopsy 
the  existence  of  a  fracture  of  the  coronoid  apophysis,  but  without 
having  given  any  further  particulars  in  relation  to  the  case. 

In  addition  to  these  examples,  Charles  Gibson,  of  Richmond,  Va*, 
has  stated  to  me,  by  letter,  that  he  has  in  his  possession  a  specimen  of 
this  fracture,  evidently  belonging  to  au  adult.  The  process  was  broken 
transversely  near  its  extremity,  and  has  united  again  quite  closely 
and  without  any  displacement^  and  without  ensheathing  callus. 

We  must  subject  these  specimens  to  analysis  also.  The  first  two 
were  complicated  with  other  fractures,  and  the  second,  especially, 
seems  to  have  been  a  general  crushing  of  all  the  bones  concerned  in 
the  formation  of  the  elbow-joint;  neither  of  them  could  have  been 
occasioned  by  contractions  of  the  brachialis  anticus,  while  only  that 
one  described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  could  have  been  the  result  of  a 
dislocation  of  the  forearm  backwards.  Of  the  specimen  said  to  have 
been  seen  by  Yelpeau,  I  am  unable  to  speak  without  more  circum- 
stantial knowledge  of  its  condition.  Nor  can  I  speak  very  confidently 
of  that  belonging  to  my  distinguished  friend.  Dr.  Gibson,  of  Virginia. 
Notwithstanding  the  respect  which  I  entertain  for  his  opinion,  I  can- 
not avoid  a  suspicion  that  the  bone  was  never  broken  at  all,  since  J 

1  A.  Cooper,  Dislocations  and  Fractures,  p.  411.  I 
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find  it  more  easy  to  believe  that  he  is  deceived  by  certain  appearances, 
than  that  it  should  have  united  by  bone  again,  and  so  perfectly  as  not 
to  leave  any  line  of  separation  or  degree  of  displacement.  Certainly 
the  fracture  was  too  high  to  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
muscle,  if  such  a  thing  were  ever  possible;  and  if  broken  by  a  dislo- 
cation, which  must  have  forced  it  violently  from  its  position,  as  the 
ulna  was  driven  upwards,  it  is  to  me  incredible  that  it  should  ever  be 
made  to  unite  again  so  perfectly. 

We  are  therefore  left  as  before,  with  no  evidence  that  the  coronoid 
process  was  ever  broken  by  the  action  of  a  muscle,  and  with  only  one 
example  in  which  it  is  probable  that  a  fracture  occurred  as  a  oonse- 

Suence  of  a  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards.  If  then  it 
oes  happen  that  in  this  dislocation  it  is  pretty  often  found  difficult 
or  impossible  to  retain  the  bones  in  place  without  aid,  it  will  be  the 
part  of  prudence  to  ascribe  this  troublesome  circumstance  to  some 
more  common  accident  than  a  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process;  per- 
haps to  a  fracture  of  some  portion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus, 
or  to  a  disruption,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  tendons  of  the  biceps 
and  brachialis  anticus,  together  with  the  ligaments  which  surround 
the  joint. 

(Just  as  this  volume  is  ready  for  the  press  my  attention  is  called 
by  Dr.  Castle,  of  this  city,  to  a  review  by  Zeis  of  a  paper  on  fractures 
of  this  apophysis,  published  by  Lotzbeck,  of  Munich,  in  1866.*  The 
original  paper  furnishes  five  cases,  to  which  the  reviewer  has  added 
four  more,  one  of  which,  Pennock's  case,  I  have  already  spoken  of. 
After  a  careful  reading  of  the  review,  I  fail  to  find  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  cordnoid  process  was  broken  in  either  case.  The  evidence 
may  be,  indeed,  in  some  of  the  cases  probable,  but  never  conclusive, 
since  other  explanations  of  the  phenomena  presented  than  those  which 
are  here  offered,  would  prove  to  me  equally  satisfactory.) 

Causes. — It  is  probable  that  this  process  will  be  sometimes  broken 
in  a  fall  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  the  force  of  the  blow  being 
received  directly  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  and,  through  its^ 
numerous  muscles  and  ligamentous  attachments,  being  indirectly  con- 
veyed to  the  ulna,  producing  a  violent  concussion  of*  the  coronoid 
process  against  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus,  and  resulting  finally  in 
a  fracture  of  this  process  and  a  dislocation  of  both  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm backwards.  The  gentleman  seen  by  Sir  Astley  had  fallen  upon 
his  extended  hand  while  in  the  act  of  running.  Brassard's  patient 
had  fallen  also  upon  his  hand  with  his  arm  extended  in  front.  Pen- 
nock's  patient,  an  old  man  of  sixty  years,  had  fallen  upon  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  and  Fahnestock's  fell  upon  the  "  back  of  the  palm."  In  no 
other  case  is  the  point  upon  which  the  blow  was  received  particularly 
mentioned.  In  two  of  the  examples  mentioned  by  Malgaigne  there 
was  a  luxation  of  the  forearm  backwards ;  such  was  also  the  fact  ia 
the  case  seen  by  Fahnestock ;  in  Couper's  case  it  was  dislocated  back- 
wards and  outwards,  and  in  Sir  Astley's  case  I  infer  that  there  was 
only  a  subluxation  of  the  ulna  backwards. 

»  Schmidt's  Jahrbncli  for  1866,  vol.  139,  p.  184  ei  Mq, 
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We  know  of  no  other  causes,  therefore,  than  such  as  equally  tend 
to  produce  dislocations  at  the  elbow-joint,  unless  we  except  direct 
crushing  blows,  which  of  course  may  break  the  bones  at  any  point 
upon  which  the  force  happens  to  be  applied. 

Symptoms. — Partial  or  complete  displacement  of  the  ulna,  or  of  the 
radius  and  ulna  backwards,  accompanied  with  the  usual  signs  of  these 
luxations ;  to  which  may  be  possibly  added  crepitus ;  and  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  in  some  examples  the  fragment  carried  forwards  by  being 
driven  against  the  trochlea,  may  be  felt  displaced  and  movable  in  the 
bend  of  the  elbow.  Brassard  affirms  that  it  was  so  with  the  patient 
whom  he  saw.  If  only  the  summit  is  broken  off,  the  brachialis  anticus 
could  have  no  influence  upon  it;  but  if  it  were  broken  fairly  through 
the  base,  it  might  be  displaced  slightly  in  the  direction  of  the  action 
of  this  muscle. 

The  symptoms^  however,  which  have  been  regarded  as  most  diag- 
nostic, are  the  disposition  to  re-luxation  manifested  in  most  of  these 
examples  when  the  extension  has  been  discontinued;  and  especially 
the  fact  that  the  olecranon  was  particularly  prominent  when  the  arm 
was  extended,  but  that  it  resumed  its  natural  position  when  the  arm 
was  flexed  to  a  right  angle.  But  I  am  unable  to  understand  how 
either  of  these  circumstances  can  be  better  explained  upon  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  fracture  of  this  apophysis,  than  without  such  a  supposition. 
If  the  reduction  of  both  bones  is  once  effected,  even  though  the  sup- 
port of  the  coronoid  process  is  completely  lost,  the  head  of  the  radius 
ought  to  prevent  a  re-luxation  unless  the  arm  is  disturbed  again ;  nor 
can  I  understand  why,  when  the  elbow  is  bent,  the  re-luxation  is  less 
likely  to  occur ;  since,  although  in  this  position  the  humerus  bears 
less  directly  upon  the  process,  the  difference  in  this  respect  must  be 
very  little,  for  in  whatever  position  the  arm  is  placed,  so  long  as  the 
radius  retains  its  position  the  ulna  cannot  be  drawn  very  forcibly 
against  the  humerus ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  flexing  the  arm 
the  power  of  the  biceps  and  of  such  fibres  of  the  brachialis  as  remain 
attached  to  the  ulna,  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  reduction,  is  com- 
pletely lost ;  and  at  the  same  moment  the  resistance,  and  consequent 
power  of  the  triceps  to  produce  the  luxation,  are  greatly  increased. 

In  short,  we  must  confess  that  we  are  here,  also,  notwithstanding 
the  confidence  with  which  writers  have  spoken  of  the  signs  of  this 
accident,  very  much  in  doubt;  nor  do  we  see  how  these  doubts  can 
be  removed  until  we  have  in  detail  the  symptoms  of  at  least  one 
example,  the  indubitable  existence  of  which  has  been  subsequently 
verified  by  dissection. 

Prognosis. — In  the  case  of  Cooper's  patient,  seen  several  months 
after  the  accident,  the  ulna  projected  backwards  while  the  arm  was 
extended,  but  it  was  without  much  difficulty  drawn  forwards  and  bent, 
and  then  the  deformity  disappeared.  He  thought  that  during  exten- 
sion the  ulna  slipped  back  behind  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus. 
Brassard's  patient,  seen  afler  three  months,  retained  the  power  of  pro- 
nation and  supination,  with  also  extension,  but  flexion  was  completely 
impossible,  the  forearm  being  arrested  in  this  direction  by  the  small, 
slightly-movable  fragment  of  bone  in  front  of  the  elbow-joint,  and 
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which  was  supposed  to  be  the  process  itself.  Pennock's  old  man,  who 
had  met  with  the  accident  in  boyhood,  had  still  the  radius  luxated 
forwards  and  outwards,  and  the  olecranon  more  salient  backwards  than 
in  the  sound  arm.  Extension  and  flexion  were  nearly  but  not  quite 
complete.  Fahnestock  informs  us  that  his  patient  "  recovered  com- 
pletely," but  whether  without  deformity  or  maiming  we  are  not  told. 
Gouper  says  the  bone  was  united  in  four  weeks,  and  that  only  a  slight 
deformity  and  a  little  stiffness  remained.  Physick's  patient  made  a 
perfect  recovery. 

Let  us  come  again  to  the  dissections.  Eejecting  the  doubtful 
specimen  belonging  to  Dr.  Gibson,  we  have  an  exact  account  of  only 
two,  and,  indeed,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  alone  has  described  the  mode  of 
union.  Samuel  Cooper  says  that  in  the  case  of  the  University  College 
specimen  the  radius  is  dislocated  forwards  and  upwards,  and  the  ole- 
cranon is  displaced  backwards,  but  he  does  not  say  whether  the 
coronoid  process  has  united,  nor  described  its  position ;  but  Sir  Astley 
informs  us  that  in  the  example  seen  and  dissected  by  him  the  process 
was  united  by  ligament,  which  was  sufficiently  long  and  flexible  to 
allow  the  fragment  to  move  upwards  and  downwards  in  the  motions 
of  flexion  and  extension. 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  testimony,  we  may  be  allowed  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  that  when  the  fracture  has  taken  place  across  the 
summit  or  above  the  insertion  of  the  brachialis  anticus,  nothing  but  a 
ligamentous  union  can  be  regarded  as  possible,  since  the  fragment 
can  only  derive  nourishment  from  a  few  untorn  fibres  of  the  capsule 
and  perhaps  of  the  internal  lateral  ligaments ;  and  although  it  may 
not  be  displaced,  it  cannot  have  the  advantage  of  impaction,  upon 
which  alone,  I  suspect,  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the 
capsule  must  rely  for  a  bony  union,  if  it  ever  does  so  unite.  If,  how- 
ever the  fracture  has  taken  place  at  the  base,  and  fortunately  it  has 
not  become  much  displaced^by  the  force  of  the  concussion  against  the 
humerus,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  so  impossible  that  under  favorable 
circumstances  a  bony  union  might  now  and  then  occur.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  good  portion  of  the  attachment  of  the  brachialis 
anticus  is  still  below  the  fracture,  and  the  remaining  fibres  are  not 
therefore  very  likely  to  displace  the  fragment,  especially  when  the  arm 
is  sufficiently  flexed,  so  as  to  properly  relax  this  muscle. 

It  will  be  of  small  importance,  however,  whether  the  union  is  bony 
or  ligamentous,  provided  only  there  is  not  great  displacement. 

Treatment. — Whatever  view  we  take  of  the  pathology  of  this  acci- 
dent, the  rational  mode  of  treatment  would  seem  to  consist  in  flexing 
the  arm  at  a  right  angle,  and  retaining  it  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in 
that  position  ;  not  forgetting,  however,  the  danger  of  anchylosis  from 
long-continued  confinement  in  one  position. 

An  angular  splint  may  be  useful  in  preventing  motion  at  first,  but 
I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  continued  beyond  seven  or  ten  days  at  the 
most.  After  this,  a  simple  sling  is  all  that  can  be  necessary,  since 
from  this  period  some  motion  must  be  given  to  the  joint  if  we  would 
take  the  proper  precautions  to  prevent  stiffness.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
thought  the  limb  ought  to  be  kept  immovable  three  weeks,  and  Vel- 
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peau  preferred  four;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  them,  believing  that  the 
question  of  the  future  mobility  of  the  elbow-joint  is  vastly  more  im- 
portant than  the  question  of  a  bony  or  ligamentous  union  between 
the  fragments.  Couper  says  that  he  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  the 
case  reported  by  him,  extreme  flexion;  but  both  Physick  and  Fahne- 
stock  placed  the  arm  at  right  angles,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  re- 
commended the  same  position.  The  latter  position  has  always  the 
advantage  in  case  TOrmanent  anchylosis  occurs,  and  the  former  cannot 
add  much  to  the  chance  of  complete  replacement  of  the  fragment. 

Bandages  are  only  serviceable  to  retain  the  splint  in  place,  and  they 
may  be  thrown  aside  as  soon  as  the  splint  is  removed. 

§  3.  Fbactubes  of  the  Olecranon  Process. 

Causes. — My  records  furnish  me  with  accounts  of  only  twelve  of  these 
fractures,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  all  were  occa- 
sioned by  falls  upon  the  elbow,  or  by  blows  inflicted  directly  upon 
the  part.  Malgaigne  has,  however,  been  able  to'  collect  accounts  of 
six  examples  of  fracture  of  the  olecranon,  produced,  as  is  affirmed,  by 
the  violent  action  of  the  triceps;  as  in  pushing  with  the  arm  slightly 
flexed,  in  throwing  a  ball,  in  plunging  into  the  water  with  the  arms 
extended,  etc. ;  but  only  four  of  these  reported  examples  does  he  think 
are  sufficiently  authenticated  to  entitle  them  to  be  received  as  facts ; 
nor  do  I  think  it  possible  to  affirm  positively  that  in  any  instance, 
where  the  whole  process  is  broken  off,  the  triceps  alone  has  occasioned 
the  separation.  For  example,  Capiomont  reports  the  case  of  a  cavalier, 
who,  being  intoxicated,  was^hrown  head  foremost  from  his  horse,  and, 
striking  probably  upon  his  head,  was  found  to  have  broken  the 
olecranon  process.  We  do  not,  in  this  example,  see  evidence  alone 
of  a  forcible  contraction  of  the  triceps,  but  also  of  violent  pressure 
against  the  hand  and  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  forearm  toward 
the  elbow-joint,  by  which  the  olecranon  process  might  have  been  so 
thrown  forwards  against  the  fossa  of  the  humerus  as  to  cause  its 
separation.  The  same  explanation  might  apply  to  several  of  the 
other  examples. 

Point  and  Direction  of  Fracture ;  Displacement,  etc. — The  process  may 
be  broken  at  its  summit,  at  its  base,  or  intermediate  between  these  two 
extremes,  the  last  of  which  is  the  most  common. 

It  is  probable  that  when  the  action  of  the  triceps  alone  has  produced 
the  fracture,  it  will  be  found  that  only  that  portion  which  receives  the 
insertion  of  the  triceps  has  been  broken  off.  Malgaigne,  who  has 
been  able  to  find  upon  record  only  two  cases  of  a  fracture  of  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the-  process,  declares  that  they  were  both  occasioned  by 
muscular  action. 

Fractures  of  the  middle  are  generally  transverse,  or  only  slightly 
oblique,  occurring  in  the  line  of  the  junction  of  the  epiphysis  with 
the  diaphysis. 

Fractures  through  the  base  are  generally  quite  oblique,  the  line 
of  fracture  extending  from  before  downwards  and  backwards,  so  that 
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not  only  the  whole  of  the  process,  -pig,  101. 

but  a  portion  of  the  back  of  the 
shaft  is  carried  away ;  and  this  ac- 
cident can  scarcely  happen,  except 
by  a  blow  received  upon  the  lower 
end  of  the  humerus,  directly  in 
front  of  the  process ;  or,  what  would 
amount  to  the  same  thing,  by  a 
blow  from  behind,  received  upon 
the  ulna  just  below  the  olecranon 
process,  or  by  wrenching  the  fore- 
arm violently  back,  while  the  hume-  Praciure.  at  the  b»»e. 
rus  is  fixed. 

The  only  displacement  to  which  the  upper  fragment  seems  to  be 
liable,  is  in  the  direction  of  the  triceps ;  and  the  degree  of  this  dis- 
placement does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  point  at  which  the 
fracture  has  taken  place  as  upon  the  violence  which  has  occasioned  it, 
the  extent  of  the  disruption  of  the  ligaments,  aponeurosis  of  the  triceps 
and  of  the  capsule,  and  upon  whether,  since  the  accident,  the  arm  has 
been  flexed  or  kept  extended. 

In  three  instances,  I  have  found  distinct  crepitus  immediately  after 
the  fracture  had  occurred,  produced  by  only  moving  the  fragment 
laterally,  showing  plainly  that  little  or  no  displacement  had  taken 
place.  The  following  example  will  show  also  that  this  displacement 
does  not  always  happen  even  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  and  where 
no  surgical  treatment  has  been  adopted. 

Samuel  Duckett,  aat.  14,  fell  upon  the  point  of  the  elbow,  and  two 
days  after  was  admitted  to  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  The  elbow  was  then  much  swollen,  but  no  crepitus  could 
be  detected,  and  he  could  nearly  straighten  his  arm  by  the  action  of 
the  triceps.  On  the  sixth  day,  the  swelling  having  sufficiently  sub- 
sided, a  distinct  crepitus  was  discovered  when  the  olecranon  process 
was  seized  between  the  fingers,  and  moved  laterally.  We  extended 
the  arm  immediately,  and  applied  a  long  gutta-percha  splint  to  the 
whole  front  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  securing  it  in  place  with  a  roller. 
On  the  eleventh  day,  five  days  after  the  first  dressing,  the  splint  was 
taken  off,  and  its  angle  at  the  elbow-joint  slightly  changed ;  and  this 
was  repeated  every  day  until  the  twenty-second  from  the  time  of  the 
accident.  The  splint  was  then  finally  removed,  when  the  fragment 
was  found  to  be  united  without  any  perceptible  displacement,  and  the 
motions  of  the  joint  were  unimpaired. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  it  is  always  prudent  to  leave 
this  fracture  thus  unsupported,  since  it  has  occasionallv  happened 
that  the  displacement,  which  did  not  exist  at  first,  has  taken  place  to 
the  extent  of  half  an  inch  or  more,  after  the  lapse  of  several  days. 
Mr.  Earle  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  separation  did  not  take  place 
until  the  sixth  day,  when  it  was  occasioned  by  the  patient's  attempting 
to  tie  his  neckcloth. 

Symptoms. — The  usual  signs  of  a  fracture  of  the  olecranon  process 
are,  when  the  fragments  are  not  separated,  crepitus  discovered  espe- 
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cially  by  seizing  the  process,  and  moving  it  laterally ;  or,  when  dis- 
placement has  actually  taken  place,  the  crepitus  may  be  discovered 
sometimes  by  extending  the  forearm,  and  pressing  the  upper  fragment 
downwards  until  it  is  made  to  touch  the  lower  fragment ;  the  existence 
of  a  palpable  depression  between  the  fragments,  partial  flexion  of  the 
forearm,  and  total  inability,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  to  straighten 
it  completely,  or  even  to  flex  the  arm  in  some  cases.  If  the  fragments 
do  not  separate,  gentle  flexion  and  extension  of  the  arm,  while  the 
finger  rests  upon  the  process,  may  enable  us  to  detect  the  fracture. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that,  owing  to  the  rapid  occurrence  of 
tumefaction,  the  evidences  of  a  fracture  will  be  quite  equivocal;  but, 
in  all  cases  where  a  severe  injury  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  point 
of  the  elbow,  it  will  be  well  to  suspend  judgment  until,  by  repeated 
examinations,  made  on  successive  days,  the  question  is  determined. 
Meanwhile,  the  arm  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  in  an  extended  posi- 
tion, as  if  a  fracture  was  known  to  exist. 

Prognosis. — In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  this  process  becomes  re- 
united to  the  shaft  by  ligament,  which  may  vary  in  length  from  a 
line  to  an  inch  or  more,  and  which  is  more  or  less  perfect  in  difterent 
cases.  Sometimes  it  is  composed  of  two  separate  bands,  with  an 
intermediate  space,  or  the  ligament  may  have  several  holes  in  it ;  at 
other  times  it  is  composed  in  part  of  bone  and  in  part  of  fibrous  tissue  ; 
but  most  frequently  it  is  a  single,  firm,  fibrous  cord,  whose  breadth  and 
thickness  are  less  than  that  of  the  process  to  which  it  is  attached. 

If  the  fragments  are  maintained  in  perfect  apposition,  a  bony  union 
may  occur,  yet  it  is  not  invariably  found  to  have  taken  place,  even 
under  these  circumstances.  Malgaigne  thinks,  also,  he  has  seen  one 
case  in  which  there  was  neither  bone  nor  fibrous  tissue  deposited  be- 
tween the  fragments.  This  was  an  ancient  fracture  at  the  base  of  the 
olecranon;  the  superior  fragment  remained  immovable  during  the 
flexion  and  extension  of  the  arm,  yet  it  could  be  moved  easily  from 
side  to  side. 

In  my  own  cases,  I  have  five  times  found  the  fragments  united 
without  any  appreciable  separation,  and  have  presumed  that  the  union 
was  bony.  One  of  these  examples  I  have  already  mentioned ;  the 
second,  was  in  the  person  of  a  lady  aged  about  forty  years,  who, 
having  fallen  down  a  flight  of  steps  on  the  8th  of  September,  1857, 
sent  for  me  immediately.  I  found  a  large  bloody  tumor  covering  the 
elbow -joint,  but  there  was  no  difficulty  in  detecting  a  fracture  of  the 
olecranon  process.  It  was  easily  moved  from  side  to  side,  and  this 
motion  was  accompanied  with  a  distinct  crepitus.  During  the  first 
week,  the  arm  was  only  laid  upon  a  pillow,  but  as  it  was  found  to 
become  gradually  more  flexed,  and  the  swelling  having  in  a  great 
measure  subsided,  the  arm  was  nearly,  but  not  quite,  straightened, 
and  a  long  gutta-percha  splint  applied  to  the  palmar  surface  of  the 
forearm  and  arm.  The  fragments  united  in  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  days,  and  without  separation,  so  far  as  could  be  discovered  in  a 
very  careful  examination. 

The  third  example  to  which  I  have  referred,  occurred  in  a  boy 
fourteen  years  old,  and  was  treated  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Smith,  of  Berk- 
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shire,  Massachusetts.  Sixty-nine  years  after,  he  being  then  eighty- 
three  years  old,  I  found  the  olecranon  process  united  apparently  by 
bone,  but  to  that  day  he  had  been  unable  to  straighten 
the  arm  completely,  or  to  supiuQ  it  freely. 

In  one  instance  I  found  the  fragment,  after  the  lapse 
of  one  year,  united  by  a  ligament,  which  seemed  to  be 
about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  arm 
appeared  to  be  in  all  respects  as  perfect  as  the  other. 
He  could  flex  and  extend  it  freely. 

In  the  two  following  examples,  also,  the  bond  of  union 
was  ligamentous : — 

John  Carbony,  set.  18,  having  broken  the  olecranon, 
it  was  treated  with  a  straight  splint.  Nine  years  after, 
I  found  the  process  united  by  a  ligament  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  he  could  nearly,  but  not  entirely,  straighten 
the  arm.  In  all  other  respects  the  functions  and  motions 
of  the  arm  were  perfect. 

A  lad,  8Bt.  15,  was  brought  to  me  by  Dr.  Lauderdale, 
a  very  excellent  surgeon  in  the  town  of  Geneseo,  Liv- 
ingston Co.,  N.  Y.,  whose  olecranon  process  had  been 
broken  by  a  fall  six  months  before,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  head  of  the  radius  had  been  dislocated  for- 
wards. I  found  the  radius  in  place,  and  the  olecranon  process  united 
by  a  ligament  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  He  was  not  able  to 
straighten  the  arm  completely,  the  forearm  remaining  at  an  angle  of 
45°  with  the  arm. 

Treatment. — It  will  surprise  the  student  who  is  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  literature  of  our  science,  to  learn  that  in  relation  to  the  treat- 
ment of  a  fracture  of  the  olecranon  process,  a  wide  difterence  of  opinion 
has  been  entertained  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  position  of  the  arm 
and  the  forearm,  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  most  favorable 
results ;  and  that,  while  some  insist  upon  the  straight  position  as  essen- 
tial to  success,  others  prefer  a  slightly  flexed  position,  and  still  others 
have  advocated  the  right-angled  position.  Thus,  Hippocrates,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  earlier  surgeons,  down  to  a  period  so  late  as  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  directed  that  the  arm  should  be  placed  in  a 
position  of  semi- flexion ;  Boyer,  Desault,  and,  after  them,  most  of  the 
French  surgeons  of  our  own  day,  prefer  a  position  in  which  the  fore- 
arm is  very  slightly  bent  upon  the  arm ;  while  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and 
a  large  majority  of  the  English  and  American  surgeons,  employ  com- 
plete or  extreme  extension. 

The  arguments  presented  by  the  advocates  and  antagonists  of  these 
various  plans  deserve  a  moment's  consideration. 

In  favor  of  the  position  of  semi-flexion,  requiring  no  splints,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  not  even  a  bandage,  but  only  a  sling 
to  support  the  forearm,  it  is  claimed  that  it  leaves  the  patient  at  liberty 
at  once  to  walk  about  and  to  move  the  elbow-joint  freely,  so  soon  at 
least  as  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling  and  pain  will  permit,  and  that 
in  this  way  the  danger  of  anchylosis  is  greatly  diminished ;  that^  more- 
over, if  anchylosis  should  unfortunately  occur,  the  limb  is  in  a  much 
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better  position  for  the  proper  performance  of  its  most  ordinary  func- 
tions than  if  it  were  extended.  Some  have  also  added  to  this  argu- 
ment a  statement  that  a  fibrous  union,  under  any  circumstances,  is 
inevitable,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of.  little  consequence  whether  the 
ligament  thus  formed  is  long  or  short,  since  in  either  condition  it  will 
be  equally  serviceable. 

In  reply  to  these  statements,  it  may  be  said  briefly  that  they  are 
nearly  all  based  upon  false  premises,  or  that  they  have  been  proven 
in  themselves  to  be  essentially  erroneous. 

Anchylosis  is  always  a  serious  event,  which  by  all  possible  means 
the  surgeon  will  seek  to  prevent,  but  position  has  nothing  to  do  with 
determining  this  result ;  when  it  does  occur,  it  may  usually  be  ascribed 
either  to  the  severity  and  complications  of  the  original  injury,  to  the 
violence  of  the  consequent  inflammation,  or  to  having  neglected,  at  a 
proper  period  and  with  sufficient  perseverance,  to  move  the  joint. 

That  a  fibrous  union  is  inevitable  under  any  circumstances,  has 
been  fully  proven  to  be  an  error ;  and  it  has  been  equally  proven  that 
the  functions  of  the  arm  are  generally  impaired  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  uniting  medium. 

The  only  argument  which  remains,  and  which  really  possesses  any 
weight,  is,  that,  if  permanent  anchylosis  does  actually  occur,  the  arm, 
when  semi-fiexed,  is  in  a  better  position  for  the  performance  of  its 
ordinary  functions ;  and  this,  considered  as  an  argument  in  favor  of 
the  universal  or  even  general  adoption  of  the  fiexed  position,  is  suc- 
cessfully met  by  a  statement  of  the  infrequency  of  permanent  anchy- 
losis after  a  simple  fracture,  when  the  case  has  been  properljr  treated, 
whether  by  the  nexed  or  straight  position ;  while,  if  the  limb  is  flexed, 
a  maiming,  as  a  result  of  the  great  length  of  the  intermediate  liga- 
ment, is  almost  inevitable. 

Yet  if,  in  any  case,  from  the  great  severity  and  complications  of  the 
injury,  especially  in  certain  examples  of  compound  and  comminuted 
fracture,  it  were  to  be  reasonably  anticipated  that  permanent  bony 
anchylosis  must  result,  or  even  where  the  probabilities  were  strongly 
that  way,  the  surgeon  might  be  justified  in  selecting  for  the  limb,  at 
once,  the  position  of  semi -flexion;  or  he  might  leave  the  arm  without 
a  splint,  and  at  liberty  to  draw  up  spontaneously  and  gradually  to  this 
position,  as  it  is  always  very  prone  to  do. 

In  favor  of  moderate,  but  not  complete  extension,  it  is  claimed  that 
it  is  less  fatiguing  than  the  latter  position,  while  it  accomplishes  a 
more  exact  apposition  of  the  fragments,  if  they  happen  to  be  brought 
actually  into  contact. 

I  am  unable,  however,  to  understand  how  the  apposition  can  be 
rendered  less  exact  by  complete  extension,  unless  by  this  is  meant  a 
degree  of  extension  beyond  that  which  is  natural,  and  which,  I  am 
well  aware,  is  permitted  to  the  elbow-joint  when  this  posterior  brace 
is  broken  off.  It  would  certainly  derange  the  fragments  to  place  the 
arm  in  this  extreme  condition  of  extension — that  is,  in  a  condition  of 
extension  approaching  dorsal  flexion,  which  is  beyond  what  is  natural. 
Indeed,  perhaps  we  may  admit  that,  in  order  to  perfect  apposition, 
the  extension  ought  to  be  less  by  one  or  two  degrees  than  what  is 
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natural,  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  trifling  amount  of  effusion 
which  may  be  presumed  to  have  occurred  in  the  olecranon  fossa,  and 
which  would  prevent  the  process  from  sinking  again  fairly  into  its 
fossa. 

As  to  its  being  less  fatiguing,  it  is  well  known  to  those  accustomed 
to  treat  fractures  of  the  thigh  by  permanent  extension  that  the  muscles 
rapidly  acquire  a  tolerance,  which  soon  dissipates  all  feeling  of  fatigue, 
and  that,  after  a  few  hours,  or  days  at  most,  the  patients  express  them- 
selves as  being  more  comfortable  in  this  position  than  in  the  flexed. 

Finally,  the  advocates  of  complete,  natural  extension  claim  that  in 
this  position  alone  is  the  triceps  most  perfectly  relaxed,  and  conse- 
quently the  most  important  indication,  namely,  the  descent  of  the  ole- 
cranon, most  fully  accomplished.  In  this  opinion  we  also  concur ;  and 
regarding  all  other  considerations,  in  the  early  days  of  the  treatment, 
as  secondary  to  this  one,  we  unhesitatingly  declare  our  preference  for 
what  has  been  called  the  "  position  of  complete  extension,''  as  opposed 
to  flexion,  semi-flexion,  or  extreme  extension. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  determine  by  what  means  the  limb  can  be 
best  maintained  in  the  extended  position,  and  the  olecranon  process 
most  easily  and  effectually  secured  in  place. 

For  this  purpose  a  variety  of  ingenious  plans  have  been  devised : 

Fig.  103. 


Sir  A«tl«7  Coop«r*t  method. 

such  as  the  compress  and  "  figure-of-8"  bandage  of  Duverney,  without 
splints;  or  a  similar  bandage  employed  by  Desault,  with  the  addition 
of  a  long  splint  in  front ;  the  circular  and  transverse  bandages  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  with  lateral  tapes  to  draw  them  together,  to  which 
also  a  splint  was  added ;  and  many  other  modes  not  varying  essentially 
from  those  already  described,  but  nearly  all  of  which  are  liable  to  one 
serious  objection,  namely,  that  if  they  are  applied  with  sufficient  firm- 
ness to  hold  upon  the  fragment,  and  Boyer  says  they  "  ought  to  be 
drawn  very  tight,"  they  ligate  the  limb  so  completely  as  to  interrupt 
its  circulation,  and  expose  the  limb  greatly  to  the  hazards  of  swelling, 
ulceration,  and  even  gangrene.  How  else  is  it  possible  to  make  the 
bandage  effective  upon  a  small  fragment  of  bone,  scarcely  larger  than 
the  tendon  which  envelops  its  upper  end,  and  with  no  salient  points 
against  which  the  compress  or  the  roller  can  make  advantageous 
pressure?  If,  then,  these  accidents — ^swelling,  ulceration,  and  gan- 
grene— are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  is  only  because  the  bandage 
has  not  been  generally  applied  "  very  tight,"  and  while  it  has  done 
no  harm,  it  has  as  plainly  done  no  good. 

The  dangers  to  which  I  allude  may  be  easily  avoided,  without  re- 
laxing the  security  afforded  by  the  compress  and  bandage,  by  a 
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method  which  is  very  simple,  and  the  value  of  which  I  have  already 
BufBciently  determined  by  my  own  practice. 

The  surgeon  will  prepare,  extemporaneously  always,  for  no  single 
pattern  will  fit  two  arms,  a  splint,  from  a  long  and  sound  wooden 
shingle,  or  from  any  piece  of  thin,  light  board.  This  must  be  long 
enough  to  reach  from  near  the  wrist-joint  to  within  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  shoulder,  and  of  a  width  equal  to  the  widest  part  of  the 
limb.  Its  width  must  be  uniform  throughout,  except  that,  at  a  point 
corresponding  to  a  point  three  inches,  or  thereabouts,  below  the  top 
of  the  olecranon  process,  there  shall  be  a  notch  on  each  side,  or  a 
slight  narrowing  of  the  splint.    One  surface  of  the  splint  is  now  to  be 

Fig.  104. 


The  anthor't  method. 

thickly  padded  with  hair  or  cotton-batting,  so  as  to  fit  all  of  the  in- 
equalities of  the  arm,  forearm,  and  elbow,  and  the  whole  covered 
neatly  with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  stitched  together  upon  the  back 
of  the  splint.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  palmar  surface 
of  the  limb,  and  a  roller  is  to  be  applied,  commencing  at  the  hand 
and  covering  the  splint,  by  successive  circular  turns,  until  the  notch 
is  reached,  from  which  point  the  roller  is  to  pass  upwards  and  back- 
wards behind  the  olecranon  process  and  down  again  to  the  same 
point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  splint ;  after  making  a  second  oblique 
turn  above  the  olecranon,  to  render  it  more  secure,  the  roller  may 
begin  gradually  to  descend,  each  turn  being  less  oblique,  and  passing 
through  the  same  notch,  until  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  elbow- 
joint  is  covered.  This  completes  the  adjustment  of  the  fragments, 
and  it  only  remains  to  carry  the  roller  again  upwards,  by  circular 
turns,  until  the  whole  arm  is  covered  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  splint. 

The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  dressing  must  be  apparent;  It 
leaves,  on  each  side  of  the  splint,  a  space  upon  which  neither  the 
splint  nor  bandage  can  make  pressure,  and  the  circulation  of  the  limb 
is,  therefore,  unembarrassed,  while  it  is  equally  effective  in  retaining 
the  olecranon  in  place,  and  much  less  liable  to  become  disarranged. 

Before  the  bandage  is  applied  about  the  elbow-joint,  the  olecranon 
must  be  drawn  down,  as  well  as  it  can  be,  by  pressure  with  the 
fingers,  and  a  compress  of  folded  linen,  wetted  to  prevent  its  sliding, 
must  be  placed  partly  above  and  partly  upon  the  process ;  at  the  same 
time,  also,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  skin  is  not  folded  in  between 
the  fragments. 

This  dressing  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  applied  immediately,  since,  if 
we  wait,  as  Boyer  seems  to  advise,  until  the  swelling  has  subsided,  it 
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will  be  found  mucli  more  difficult  to  straighten  the  arm  completely 
than  it  would  have  been  at  first,  and  the  olecranon  process  will  be  more 
drawn  up  and  fixed  in  its  abnormal  position.  Something  will  be 
gained  by  these  means,  adopted  early,  even  if  the  bandage  cannot  be 
applied  tightly,  and  moderate  bandaging  will  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  proper  and  successful  treatment  of  the  inflammation.  We 
must  always  keep  in  mind,  however,  the  fact  that  the  fracture  being 
usually  the  result  of  a  direct  blow,  considerable  inflammation  and 
swelling  around  the  joint  are  about  to  follow  rapidly ;  and  on  each  suc- 
cessive day,  or  oflener  if  necessary,  the  bandages  must  be  examined 
carefully,  and  promptly  loosened  whenever  it  seems  to  be  necessary. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  better  not  to  unroll  the  bandages,  but  to  cut 
them  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  along  the  face  of  the  splint,  cutting  only 
a  small  portion  at  a  time,  and  as  they  draw  back,  stitch  them  together 
again  lightly ;  and  thus  proceed  until  the  whole  has  been  rendered 
sufficiently  loose. 

As  soon  as  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  and  as  early  sometimes' 
as  the  fifth  or  seventh  day,  the  dressings  ought  to  be  removed  com- 
pletely; and  while  the  fingers  of  the  surgeon,  resting  upon  the  compress, 
sustain  the  process,  the  elbow  ought  to  be  gently  and  slightly  flexed 
and  extended  two  or  three  times.  From  this  time  forward,  until  the 
union  is  consummated,  this  practice  should  be  continued  daily,  only 
increasing  the  flexion  each  time,  as  the  inflammation  and  pain  may 
permit.  If  it  is  thought  best,  at  length,  to  change  the  angle  of  the 
arm,  and  to  flex  it  more  and  more,  it  may  be  done  easily  by  substi- 
tuting a  very  thick  sheet  of  gutta  percha  for  the  board. 

Dieffisnbach  has  several  times,  in  old  fractures  of  both  the  olecranon 
and  patella,  where  the  fragments  were  dragged  far  apart,  divided  the 
tendons,  so  as  to  be  able  to  bring  the  two  portions  together,  and,  by 
friction  of  them  one  upon  the  other,  has  endeavored  to  excite  such 
action  to  might  end  in  the  formation  of  a  shorter  and  a  firmer  bond  of 
union.  In  some  instances,  it  is  said,  considerable  benefit  was  obtained, 
after  all  other  means  had  failed;  in  others,  the  result  was  negative. 
One  example  of  an  old  ununited  fracture  of  the  olecranon  is  mentioned, 
in  which  he  divided  the  tendon  of  the  triceps,  secured  the  upper  frag- 
ment in  place,  and  every  fourteen  days  rubbed  it  well  against  the 
lower  one ;  in  three  months  "  the  union  was  firm."^ 

The  practice,  not  without  its  hazards,  needs  further  observations  to 
determine  its  value. 

Becently  a  gentleman  called  upon  me  with  his  son,  aged  seven  years, 
who  had  an  unreduced  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards 
of  nine  weeks'  standing.  'While  reducing  this  dislocation,  it  being 
necessary  to  flex  the  arm  forcibly,  the  epiphysis  constituting  the 
olecranon  process  gave  way,  and  became  separated  from  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  This  is  the  only  example  of  separation  of 
this  epiphysis  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  I  have,  however, 
twice  since  broken  the  olecranon  in  attempts  to  reduce  old  dislocations 

*  Dieffenbach,  American  Jonmal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  xxix.  p.  478 ;  from  < 
Gasper's  Wochenschrift,  Oct.  2,  1841. 
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of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards,  and  I  have  not  regretted  the  occur- 
rence, since  it  enabled  me  to  reduce  the  dislocations  without  cutting 
the  triceps. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  RADIUS  AND  ULNA. 

Causes. — In  a  large  majority  of  the  examples  of  this  fracture  seen 
by  me,  which  have  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  warrant  an  attempt 
to  save  the  limb,  the  accident  has  been  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the 
palm  of  the  hand  while  the  arm  was  extended  in  front  of  the  body. 
Yet  this  cause  is  not  so  constant  as  in  fractures  of  the  radius  alone, 
since  a  considerable  number  have  been  occasioned  by  direct  blows  ; 
and  if  we  were  to  add  to  this  estimate  all  of  those  bad  compound  frac- 
tures which  have  demanded  immediate  amputation,  the  proportion  of 
fractures  occasioned  by  direct  and  indirect  blows  might  be  found  to 
be  pretty  nearly  balanced. 

Point  of  Fracture^  Character,  Direction  of  Displacement,  Jkc, — ^In  a 
record  of  sixty  fractures  of  both  bones,  not  including  gunshot  frac- 
tures, or  those  demanding  immediate  amputation,  I  have  found  six 
broken  in  the  upper  third,  twenty-four  in  the  middle  third,  and  thirty 
in  the  lower  third. 

Fig.  105. 


Frftcture  in  th«  middle  Uiird. 

In  one  case  the  radius  was  broken  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above 
its  lower  end,  and  the  ulna  about  one  inch  below  the  coronoid  process. 
Four  of  the  fractures  belonging  to  the  lower  third  were  probably 
epiphyseal  separations. 

Forty -six  were  simple,  eight  compound,  one  was  comminuted,  three 
both  compound  and  comminuted,  one  complicated  with  a  fracture  of 
the  humerus,  and  one  with  a  partial  luxation  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius.  With  three  exceptions,  all  of  these  more  serious  accidents 
were  arranged  among  fractures  of  the  lower  third,  and  generally  the 
bones  had  been  broken  near  the  wrist. 

Partial  fractures  have  been  frequently  observed,  but  having  treated 
of  these  accidents  fully  in  the  general  chapter  on  Incomplete  Frac- 
tures, I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  further  allusion  to 
^  them  in  this  place. 

Prognosis. — Generally  these  bones  unite  in  from  twenty  to  thirty 
days ;  but  I  have  seen  the  union  occasionally  delayed  considerably 
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Fractarein  the 
lower  third. 


beyond  this  time,  and  this  delay  has  occurred  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  radius.  Thus,  in  three  cases  of  com- 
pound and  comminuted  fracture,  the  ulna  united  within 
four  or  five  weeks,  while  the  radius  did  not  unite  until 
the  ninth  or  tenth  week.  Twice  in  simple  fractures  the 
ulna  has  united  in  the  usual  time,  but  the  radius  not 
until  the  sixteenth  week.  Once  the  ulna  has  united 
promptly  and  the  radius  remained  ununited  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  at  which  time  I  practised  resection  of  the 
broken  ends  of  the  radius,  and  union  was  speedily  es- 
tablished. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  once  seen  the  union  de- 
layed four  months  in  the  case  of  the  ulna,  when  the 
radius  had  united  in  the  usual  time;  and  in  one  ex- 
ample of  compound  fracture  both  bones  refused  to 
unite  until  after  the  fifth  month. 

Thirty-three  of  the  whole  number  have  united  with- 
out any  appreciable  deformity,  and  fifteen  are  known 
to  have  left  some  marked  defect,  while  two  have  re- 
sulted finally  in  the  loss  of  the  arm.  Of  the  remainder 
I  cannot  speak  positively. 

I  have  seen  the  fragments  deviate  slightly  in  almost 
every  direction,  but  most  often  it  has  been  noticed  that 
the  deviation  was  to  the  radial  or  ulnar  sides.  Thus,  in  three  examples, 
two  of  which  had  been  compound  fractures,  the  bones  have  united 
in  such  a  position  as  that  from  the  point  of  fracture  downwards  the 
forearm  has  been  deflected  to  the  ulnar  side,  and  a 
marked  projection  has  been  left  at  the  seat  of  fracture 
on  the  radial  side ;  while  in  two  examples,  both  of 
which  were  simple  fractures,  exactly  the  opposite  con- 
dition has  obtained,  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm 
being  deflected  to  the  radial  side. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  the  hand  has  been  left  with 
some  tendency  to  pronation ;  in  many  instances  this 
tendency  was  very  slight  and  scarcely  appreciable, 
but  in  others  it  has  been  quite  marked,  so  that  the 
patients  have  been  wholly  unable  to  supine  the  fore- 
arm except  by  a  motion  of  the  humerus  in  its  socket. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  must  be  seen  that  the 
prognosis  in  these  accidents  takes  the  widest  range : 
for  while  a  larger  proportion  than  in  the  case  of  almost 
any  other  of  the  long  bones,  unite  without  any  appre- 
ciable deformity,  a  considerable  number  delay  to 
unite  or  do  not  unite  at  all,  and  some,  even  where  the 
fracture  is  most  simple,  result  in  the  complete  loss  of 
the  limb.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  those  more  severe 
accidents  in  which  the  limb  is  at  once  condemned  to 
amputation,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  the  arm,  are 
numerous;  but,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  our 
observations  here  apply  only  to  cases  which  came 
under  treatment  with  a  view  especially  to  the  fracture. 


Fig.  107. 
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lateral  displacement. 
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I  shall  state  the  facts  more  fully,  and  then  perhaps  we  shall  think 
it  proper  to  inquire  why,  when,  as  a  rule,  the  treatment  is  found  to  be 
so  simple  and  successful,  occasionally,  and  pretty  oflen  indeed,  it  re- 
sults so  disastrously. 

A  boy,  aged  about  ten  years,  fell  from  a  tree,  April  22, 1856,  frac- 
turing the  right  forearm  near  the  lower  end  of  the  middle  third.  It 
was  evident  that  he  had  fallen  upon  the  palm  of  his  hand,  as  the  lower 
fragments  were  inclined  backwards,  and  one  of  the  bones  had  been 
thrust  through  the  skin  on  the  front  of  the  arm. 

It  was  at  first  dressed  carefully  by  Dr.  Wilcox,  but  the  father  of  the 
lad  on  the  following  day  placed  him  under  the  care  of  an  empiric. 

Six  days  after  the  fracture  occurred,  I  was  called  to  see  him,  with 
several  other  gentlemen.  He  was  then  suffering  under  a  severe  attack 
of  tetanus  which  had  commenced  the  night  before.  His  arm  was  much 
swollen  and  very  painful.    He  died  the  same  evening. 

I  was  unable  to  learn  very  particularly  what  had  been  the  treat- 
ment since  the  patient  was  seen  by  Dr.  Wilcox,  except  that  the  band- 
ages had  been  most  of  the  time  very  tight,  and  that  the  empiric  had 
applied  stimulating  liniments,  the  boy  constantly  complaining  greatly 
of  the  pain.  I  found  the  arm  done  up  in  a  most  slovenly  manner  with 
several  narrow  splints,  underlaid  with  loose  and  knotty  fragments  of 
cotton-batting. 

We  removed  all  of  these  immediately,  and  laid  the  arm  upon  a 
cushion  supported  by  a  board,  to  both  of  which  the  arm  was  lightly 
secured  by  a  few  turns  of  a  bandage ;  cool  water  lotions  were  dili- 
gently applied,  and  chloroform  administered  by  inhalation ;  but  the 
fatal  event  was  delayed  only  a  few  hours. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  the  cause  of  a  result  so  unfortunate,  where 
the  treatment  has  been  so  palpably  unskilful. 

I  have  already  mentioned  one  case  of  gangrene  of  the  hand,  after 
a  fracture  of  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus ;  Norris,  in  a  note  to  the 
American  edition  of  LiaiorCs  Surgery,  mentions  a  case  which  came 
under  his  observation  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  fracture  hav- 
ing taken  place  just  above  the  condyles,  and  still  another  has  been 
related  to  me  lately.  I  have  brought  together  also  no  less  than  six 
cases  of  sloughing  of  the  arm,  after  fracture  of  the  radius,  and  one  of 
sloughing  from  tight  bandaging,  where  the  radius  was  supposed  to  be 
broken,  although  the  dissection  proved  that  it  was  not. 

Robert  Smith  says  that  similar  cases  have  been  recorded  in  the 
Gazette  Medicdle.  To  these  I  shall  now  add  five  examples  of  sloughing 
after  fracture  of  both  radius  and  ulna;  making  a  total  of  fifteen  cases 
in  the  upper  extremities,  in  addition  to  those  reported  in  the  Gazette 
Midicale,  an  exact  account  of  which  I  have  not  seen. 

John  McGrath,  »t.  9,  fell,  July  2,  1847,  from  a  ladder,  about  thirty 
feet  to  the  ground,  breaking  the  right  radius  and  ulna  in  their  middle 
thirds.  A  surgeon  was  in  attendance  about  four  or  five  hours  after 
the  accident  occurred.  He  then  reduced  the  fractures  and  applied  two 
broad  splints,  one  on  the  palmar  and  one  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
forearm.    Whether  a  roller  was  first  applied  to  the  arm  or  not^  I  am 
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unable  to  say.  The  splints  were  secured  in  place  by  a  roller  and  the 
arm  laid  in  a  sling. 

The  third  day  was  our  national  holiday,  and  the  patient  was  not 
visited.  Nor  was  he  seen  on  the  fourth  day,  not  being  found  at  home. 
On  the  fifth  day  the  surgeon  removed  the  bandages  and  found  the  arm 
gangrenous ;  and  within  an  hour  afterwards  I  was  requested  to  see  it 
also. 

I  found  him  lying  in  a  miserable  apartment,  with  his  right  arm 
resting  upon  a  pillow.  The  arm,  forearm,  and  hand  were  gangrenous 
through  their  whole  extent;  and  the  skin  of  the  right  side,  on  the 
front  of  the  chest,  had  assumed  a  dusky  color,  the  extreme  margin  of 
which  was  indicated  by  an  abrupt  crescentic  line.  The  thumb  and 
fingers  were  black.  His  countenance  was  bright  and  cheerful,  and 
his  mind  intelligent;  pulse  75,  and  soft;  tongue  clean.  He  had  slept 
undisturbed  the  night  before,  and  he  had  all  along  felt  perfectly  well, 
except  that  he  had  a  slight  diarrhoea.  I  was  assured  by  the  surgeon, 
and  by  all  of  the  family,  that  the  bandages  had  not  been  applied 
tightly ;  but  we  were  told  that  on  the  third  day  of  the  accident,  having 
been  locked  into  the  house  by  his  mother,  who  was  a  peddler,  ho 
climbed  out  of  the  window,  and  that  during  all  of  that  and  most  of 
the  following  day  he  was  running  about  the  streets  firing  crackers, 
during  most  of  which  time  his  arm  was  removed  from  his  sling  and 
hanging  by  his  side.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  his  mother 
noticed  that  his  fingers  were  black,  but  she  thought  they  were  stained 
with  powder. 

We  ordered  him  to  take  one-quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium  every 
four  hours,  and  applied  a  yeast  poultice  to  the  arm.  On  the  seventh 
day  the  mngrene  was  still  extending,  and  the  pulse  was  124;  yet  he 
continued  to  feel  well  and  to  eat  as  usual.  On  the  tenth  day  the  line 
of  demarcation  had  commenced  opposite  the  shoulder-joint;  and  the 
crescentic  discoloration  on  the  breast,  which  had  at  first  spread  rapidly 
until  it  covered  nearly  the  whole  upper  half  of  the  chest,  was  quite 
faint,  in  some  parts  almost  lost. 

In  a  few  days  more  he  was  removed  to  the  county  almshouse,  the 
separation  contin^uing  rapidly  to  take  place  until  the  arm  fell  off  at 
the  shoulder-joint;  after  which  he  made  a  good  recovery. 

A  child,  two  years  and  three  months  old,  had  fallen  from  a  chair 
upon  the  floor,  a  distance  of  about  two  feet.  A  German  physician 
being  called,  found,  as  he  believes,  a  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  left 
arm.  The  fracture  was  near  the  middle.  He  immediately  applied  a 
roller  from  the  fingers  to  the  elbow,  and  over  this  three  narrow  splints 
made  of  the  wood  of  a  cigar-box.  One  of  these  was  laid  upon  the 
palmar,  one  upon  the  dorsal,  and  one  upon  the  radial  side  of  the  fore* 
arm,  and  the  whole  were  bound  together  by  another  roller.  From 
this  time  until  the  tenth  day  the  child  continued  to  play  about  on  the 
fioor.  Ten  days  after  the  accident  occurred  the  doctor  noticed  that 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  little  finger  was  blue.  The  bandages  were  im- 
mediately removed,  and  were  never  again  applied  tightly. 

Three  or  four  days  after,  I  was  requested  to  see  the  arm  with  the 
attending  physician.   The  gangrene  had  continued  to  extend,  involving 
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now  the  whole  of  the  little  finger  and  most  of  the  thumb.  There  were 
also  gangrenous  spots  over  the  hand  and  forearm,  extending  to  within 
one  inch  from  the  elbow-joint;  these  spots  were  more  numerous  in 
front  and  on  the  back  of  the  forearm,  and  seemed  to  correspond  to 
the  pressure  of  the  splints.  The  hand  was  much  swollen,  and  also 
the  arm  above  the  line  of  the  gangrene.  The  sloughs  had  already 
commenced  to  be  thrown  off,  and  the  gangrene  was  only  extending  in 
a  few  points.  The  child  appeared  well  and  rather  playful,  except  when 
the  arm  was  being  dressed. 

I  ordered  a  yeast  poultice,  and  a  nourishing  diet. 

I  have  since  learned  that  the  arm  and  a  large  portion  of  the  hand 
were  finally  saved. 

About  the  year  1865,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  a  lad  aged  about 
nine  years  was  brought  to  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital  Dis- 
pensary, with  a  fracture  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  It  was  dressed  by 
the  visiting  surgeon  with  splints  and  bandages.  He  did  not  return 
to  the  Dispensary  as  directed  to  do,  and  on  the  third  or  fourth  day 
portions  of  the  arm  and  hand  were  found  in  a  gangrenous  condition. 

Alice  Thompson,  »t.  50,  was  admitted  into  mv  service  at  Bellevae, 
March  16,  1870,  with  a  compound  fracture  in  the  lower  third  of  the 
forearm,  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  hand  two  or  three  days  before 
admission.  The  hand  and  forearm  were  gangrenous.  She  said  it  was 
dressed  at  the  Dispensary,  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury, 
with  splints  and  bandages.  This  woman  died  about  the  seventh  day 
after  admission,  from  a  sudden  hemorrhage  induced  by  the  sloughing. 

In  March,  1867, 1  was  consulted  by  the  parents  of  D.  C,  of  Catta- 
raugus Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  account  of  a  serious  distortion  of  the  hand  and 
forearm,  caused  by  sloughing,  splints  and  bandages  having  been 
applied  by  her  surgeon  for  a  supposed  fracture ;  but  when  examined 
by  me  about  ten  weeks  after  the  accident,  there  was  no  evidence  that 
the  bones  had  ever  been  broken.  She  complained  to  her  surgeon  that 
the  bandages  were  too  tight,  but  he  thought  otherwise,  and  they  were 
not  removed  until  the  third  day,  when  the  gangrene  had  already 
occurred.    The  child  was  five  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

South  also  says  that  he  has  seen  one  or  two  instances  of  mortifica- 
tion produced  by  splints  applied  too  tightly,  and  previous  to  the  acces- 
sion of  the  swelling  a(ter  fracture,  and  which  have  not  been  loosened 
as  the  swelling  increased.^ 

How  shall  we  explain  the  frequency  of  these  accidents  after  fractare, 
especially  of  the  forearm  ? 

Malgaigne,  speaking  of  fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm,  re- 
marks that ''  when  the  displacement  is  considerable,  or  more  especially 
when  the  outward  violence  has  been  excessive,  we  frequently  see  follow 
a  very  intense  inflammatory  swelling,  and  there  is  no  fracture  which 
complicates  itself  so  easily  with  gangrene  under  the  pressure  of  appa- 
ratus."* 

Says  N^laton:  "If  we  make  choice  of  the  apparatus  of  J.  L.  Petit, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  shall  not  be  applied  too  tightly,  for,  as  Professor 

1  South,  note  to  GheUaB^s  Sarg.,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 
*  Malgaigne,  Frac.  et  Disloc,  torn.  i.  p.  589. 
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Bonx  has  long  since  remarked,  fractures  of  the  forearm  are  those 
which  furnish  most  of  the  examples  of  gangrene  in  consequence  of 
an  arrest  of  the  circulation.  This  is  easily  understood,  if  we  consider 
on  the  one  hand  the  superficial  position  of  the  two  principal  arteries 
of  the  forearm,  and  on  the  other  the  disposition  of  the  apparel,  which 
must  almost  infallibly  compress  the  arteries  to  a  great  extent."^ 

I  do  not  think  that  this  accident  is  due  always  to  the  negligence  of 
the  surgeon.  It  may  be  due  many  times  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
parents  or  of  the  patient  himself;  as  in  the  case  of  the  boy  who  came 
under  my  own  observation,  and  who  lost  his  arm  at  the  shoulder- 
joint.  Sometimes  also  it  may  be  due  rather  to  the  severity  of  the 
original  injury,  which,  the  experience  of  every  surgeon  will  prove,  is 
occasionally  competent  to  the  production  of  such  bad  results.  A 
number  of  unfortunate  circumstances  may  have  concurred,  such  as  a 
severe  injury,  especially  where  the  skin  has  remained  unbroken  and 
the  effused  blood  has  had  no  opportunity  to  escape — the  broken  bone 
may  have  rested  against  the  trunk  of  a  main  artery,  causing  an  arrest 
of  its  circulation — the  constitution  may  be  impaired  by  previous  ill- 
ness, or  it  may  be  suffering  under  the  shock  of  the  injury ;  yet  that  it 
may  be  and  too  often  is  the  result  of  maltreatment,  on  the  part  of  the 
surgeon,  is  undeniable.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  discriminate  between 
the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  the  surgeon  as  the  true  exponent 
of  the  state  of  his  art,  and  that  which  attaches  to  the  art  itself  as 
taught  by  the  masters. 

The  old  surgeons  applied  first  a  roller  to  the  hand  and  forearm,  and 
over  this  their  various  splints.  J.  L.  Petit  thought  he  had  made 
a  valuable  improvement  upon  this  simple  plan  in  laying  over  the 
roller  a  compress,  supported  by  a  splint,  designed  to  press  between 
the  bones,  and  to  antagonize  thus  the  action  of  the  roller  in  drawing 
the  fragments  toward  each  other.  Duverney  believed  that  this  object 
would  be  best  accomplished  by  placing  the  pad  against  the  skin,  and 
under  a  circular  compress ;  while  Desault  declares  all  of  these  modes 
inefficient,  and  announces  a  method  which  he  regards  as  accomplishing 
at  once  and  completely  all  of  the  indications ;  the  sole  peculiarity  of 
which  method  consists  in  placing  the  graduated  pads  against  the  skin, 
and  securing  them  in  place  by  a  roller.  Boyer  adopts  the  same  method 
without  any  modifications,  and  Mr.  Hind,  in  his  illustrations  of  frac- 
tures already  referred  to,  has  seen  fit  to  recommend  the  same,  at  least 
in  fractures  of  the  radius. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  between  these  various  methods  there  remains 
very  little  if  anything  to  choose,  the  differences  being  too  trifling  and 
unessential  to  claim  serious  consideration.  Each  alike  is  inadequate 
to  accomplish  any  amount  of  useful  pressure  betweeti  the  fragments  ; 
each  alike  is  calculated  to  bind  the  bones  one  against  the  other,  and 
each  alike  exposes  to  the  danger  of  ligation  and  of  gangrene. 

Says  M.  Dupuytren  :  "The  practice  of  rolling  the  arm  before  the 
splints  are  applied,  whether  internal  or  external  to  the  pads  and  com- 
presses, is  eminently  mischievous ;  and  instead  of  fulfilling,  directly 

1  N^laton,  Pathologie  Chirurgicale,  p.  785. 
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counteracts,  the  indications  which  it  is  most  important  to  keep  in  yiew 
in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  forearm." 

And  notwithstanding  the  same  sentiment  has  been  reiterated  by 
Velpeau,  Malgaigne,  N^laton,  Samuel  Cooper.  Bransby  Cooper, 
Erichsen,  Amesbury,  Gibson,  and  others,  yet  we  find  to-day  the  great 
surgeon  of  Heidelberg,  Chelius,  recommending  the  roller  to  be 
applied  under  the  splints,  after  the  manner  of  Desault ;  while  Liston, 
Syme,  and  Fergusson,  who  perhaps  represent  the  Edinburgh  school, 
use  only  pasteboard  splints  above  the  compresses,  over  which  is  im- 
mediately applied  the  roller ;  a  practice  which  differs  very  little  from 
that  recommended  hj  Desault,  and  is  equally  obnoxious  to  criticism. 

Among  the  Amencan  surgeons,  I  believe,  the  advice  and  practice 
of  Dupuytren  have  received  almost  universal  asseht,  only  that  we  have 
always  employed  splints  much  wider  than  those  recommended  by 
this  distinguished  surgeon.  I  cannot  therefore  agree  with  my  accom- 
plished countryman.  Dr.  Reynell  Coates,  if  in  the  following  para- 
graph he  means  to  imply  that  American  surgeons  generally  adopt 
Desault's  treatment.  Such  at  least  is  not  my  experience.  "It  would 
be  wrong,"  says  Dr.  Coates,  "  not  to  bear  testimony,  on  every  possiblt^ 
occasion,  against  the  folly  so  universally  prevalent,  that  induces 
surgeons  to  apply  a  bandage  directly  to  the  forearm  before  applying 
splints  in  injuries  of  this  character.  We  have  often  asked  for  a  ra- 
tional explanation  of  this  practice,  without  effect.  It  is  directly  at 
war  with  the  acknowledged  indications  in  the  coaptation  of  the  frag- 
ments, and  when  the  object  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  to  thrust 
asunder  their  extremities,  it  commences  by  binding  them  together. 
Few  plans  in  surgery  are  more  generally  followed ;  none  can  be  more 
absurd." 

Of  the  estimate  placed  upon  the  roller  by  M.  Mayor,  the  reader 
will  judge  by  a  reference  to  the  passage  which  I  shall  quote  further 
on,  when  I  shall  speak  of  the  value  of  the  interosseous  compresses. 

Amesbury  and  Bransby  Cooper  use  no  rollers  at  all — not  even  to 
secure  the  splints  in  place,  they  being  made  fast  to  the  forearm  by 
straps  or  tapes. 

Mr.  Amesbury  and  Mr.  South  also  endeavor  to  give  to  their  splints 
an  appropriate  shape,  by  having  them  constructed  with  more  or  less 
convexity.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  practice  of  these 
two  gentlemen  is  very  dissimilar,  for  while  Mr.  ^uth  applies  the 
convex  surface  of  his  splint  to  the  interosseous  space,  Mr.  Amesbury 
reverses  this  plan,  and  applies  the  concave  surface  directly  to  the  skin. 

As  to  the  width  of  the  splints,  surgeons  are  also  very  generally 
agreed,  at  the  present  day,  that  they  ought  to  be  wider  than  the  arm, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  roller  or  the  tapes  from  resting  against  its  sides. 

I  do  not  intend  to  deny  peremptorily,  and  without  qualification,  the 
value  of  the  graduated  compresses,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  usually 
laid  along  the  interosseous  space  to  press  the  fragments  asunder.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  caution  the  surgeon  against  their  injudicious 
use.  M.  N61aton  has  well  remarked  of  the  apparel  employed  by  J. 
L.  Petity  that  it  must  inevitably  compress,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
arteries  of  the  forearm ;  and  the  remark  is  applicable,  in  only  a  less 
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degree,  to  all  of  those  other  plans  in  which  the  compress  is  employed. 
And  I  suspect  that  to  this  portion  of  the  dressing,  quite  as  much  as  to 
any  other  cause,  are  due  tnose  frightful  accidents  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  arteries  are  not  only  exposed,  from  their  super- 
ficial position,  to  pressure  from  a  compress,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  two  principal  arteries,  the  radial  and  the  ulnar, 
are  situated  upon  a  broad  and  flat  surface  of  bone,  along  which  this 
pressure  must  operate  most  advantageously.  So  early  as  the  year 
1838,  M.  Lenoir,  in  bis  inaugural  thesis  at  Paris,  called  attention  to 
this  danger,  and  from  time  to  time  surgeons  have  continued  to  advert 
to  it,  but  they  have  seldom  given  to  its  consideration  that  prominence 
which  its  importance  deserves. 

I  have  observed  another  fact  in  this  connection :  when  this  compress 
is  extended  low  down  on  the  palmar  surface,  within  an  inch  or  two  of 
the  wrist-joint,  it  soon  becomes  excessively  painful,  and  sometimes 
even  wholly  insupportable,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  made  upon 
the  median  nerve ;  and  I  find  myself  always  obliged  to  exercise  great 
care  in  the  adaptation  of  the  pads  at  this  point.  For  this  reason  alone, 
I  believe,  in  case  of  a  fracture  near  the  base  of  the  radius,  the  lower 
fragment,  if  it  were  thrown  toward  the  ulna,  could  not  be  retained  in 
its  place  by  graduated  compresses. 

In  short,  finding  that  broad  splints,  properly  covered  and  padded, 
answer  very  well  to  crowd  the  muscles  into  the  interosseous  space,  so 
far  as  it  is  proper  to  do  so,  and  believing  that  this  mode  is  less  painful 
and  less  dangerous,  I  seldom  resort  to  graduated  compresses,  nor  can 
I  appreciate  their  necessity,  or  indeed  their  utility.  Mr.  Lonsdale 
also  concurs  with  me  in  attaching  very  little  value  to  this  part  of  the 
accustomed  apparel. 

But  listen  to  the  surgeon  of  Lausanne,  M.  Mayor:  ''What  signify 
graduated  compresses  placed  between  the  bones  of  the  forearm  for 
the  purpose  of  separating  them  from  each  other?  These  bones  will 
not  have  that  constant  tendency  to  approach  each  other  which  has 
been  supposed,  provided,  first,  that  they  have  been  well  reduced  ; 
second,  that  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  them  in  position  we  do 
not  make  use  of  a  preliminary  circular  bandage,  whose  action  is  an 
absurdity ;  and,  in  short,  provided  we  make  the  retentive  means  act 
chiefly  upon  the  palmar  and  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  fojearm."^ 

M.  Mayor  proceeds  to  declare  these  convictions  to  be  the  result  of 
his  own  experience,  both  in  the  treatment  of  simple  and  compound 
fractures  of  the  forearm,  and  he  intimates  that  in  the  use  of  the  cir- 
cular bandage  with  compresses,  surgeons  seem  to  have  rolled  the  arm 
into  a  cylinder  and  drawn  the  bones  together,  in  order  that  they  might 
tax  their  ingenuity  to  discover  some  means  to  again  separate  them. 

Surgeons  have  generally,  after  the  splints  have  been  applied,  placed 
the  forearm  in  a  position  of  semi-pronation,  or  midway  between  su- 
pination and  pronation,  so  that  the  radius  should  be  uppermost ;  it 

>  Bandages  et  Appareils  a  Pansements,  ou  Koaveaa  Bystlme  de  D^ligation  Chi- 
ntrgicale,  par  M.  Mathias  Mayor,  Chirurg.  en  Chef  de  THOpital  de  Lausanne, 
Switzerland.    Paris  ed.  1838,  p.  846. 
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being  assumed  that  in  this  position  the  two  bones  are  most  nearly  par- 
allel, and  least  inclined  to  displacement.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  prac- 
tice of  Hippocrates,  Paulus  ^gineta,  Celsus,  Albucasis,  and  of  most 
surgeons  down  to  this  day ;  but  Lonsdale,  Bobert  Smith,  N^laton,  and 
South  have  lately  called  in  question  the  correctness  of  this  mode  of 
dressing,  at  least  when  it  is  adopted  as  a  universal  rule. 

I  have  before  mentioned,  when  treating  of  fractures  of  the  ulna, 
that  M.  Fleury  had,  in  one  instance,  been  unable  to  bring  the  frag- 
ments into  apposition  except  by  forced  supination  of  the  forearm ; 
and  in  certain  fractures  we  have  seen  the  same  position  recommended 
by  Lonsdale. 

Says  Mr.  South,  in  a  note  to  Chelius:  "In  fractures  of  both  bones 
the  forearm  is  best  laid  supine;"  and  N^laton  declares  that  in  frac- 
tures of  the  radius  and  ulna  at  any  point  of  their  upper  thirds  it  will 
be  necessary  to  supine  the  arm,  both  in  the  reduction  and  during  the 
subsequent  treatment ;  but  that  in  fractures  of  the  inferior  two-thirds 
we  may  place  the  limb  in  a  condition  of  semi-pronation. 

It  seems  very  probable,  however,  that  both  of  these  gentlemen  have 
received  their  suggestions  from  Mr.  Lonsdale,  who,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  has  treated  the  question  very  much  at  length,  and  who  has  finally 
declared  his  decided  preference  for  the  supine  position  in  the  treatment 
of  all  fractures  of  the  forearm.  His  arguments  are  certainly  very  in- 
genious, and  as  applied  to  fractures  of  the  radius  above  the  insertion  of 
the  pronator  radii  teres,  they  seem  altogether  conclusive ;  and,  indeed, 
they  commend  themselves  very  strongly  to  our  judgment,  as  applied 
to  all  fractures  of  the  forearm.  They  are  sustained  also  by  the  results 
of  his  own  experience,  and  I  see  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  more  thoroughly  examined  and  tested  by  other  surgeons.  The 
advantages  which  be  claims  for  this  method  are  more  perfect  coapta- 
tion of  the  broken  ends,  less  liability  of  the  fragments  to  encroach 
upon  the  interosseous  space,  and  consequently  less  danger  of  anchy- 
losis between  the  bones  and  of  non-union  of  the  fragments,  more 
complete  restoration  of  the  power  of  supination,  and  less  tendency  to 
lateral  distortion,  or  of  falling  off  to  the  ulnar  or  radial  sides. 

My  own  cases,  treated  by  the  usual  method,  have  shown  that  while 
supination  is  frequently  impaired,  and  sometimes  entirely  lost,  prona- 
tion is  rarely  af£scted ;  and  that  lateral  displacements  are  much  more 
common  than  displacements  forwards  or  backwards.  How  this  posi- 
tion, semi-pronation,  may  tend  to  the  production  of  a  permanent  pro- 
nation, I  have  fully  explained  when  speaking  of  fractures  of  the  head 
of  the  radius;  and  the  influence  of  the  same  position,  the  forearm 
resting  upon  its  ulnar  margin  in  the  sling,  in  the  production  of  a 
lateral  deviation,  is  also  easily  understood.  If  the  arm  rests  upon  the 
sling  so  that  its  weight  bears  more  upon  the  point  of  fracture  than 
upon  the  extremities  of  the  bones,  then  the  ulna,  or  both  ulna  and 
radius,  will  incline  graduallv  to  the  radial  side,  and  the  hand  will  fall 
oif  to  the  ulnar  side ;  or  if  the  sling  rests  under  the  wrist  or  hand 
chiefly,  the  hand  will  ascend  to  the  radial  side,  and  the  broken  ends 
of  the  two  bones  will  project  to  the  ulnar  side. 

If  this  plan  is  adopted,  viz.,  laying  the  hand  and  forearm  upon  its 
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back,  instead  of  upon  its  ulnar  margin,  the  elbow  should  remain  at 
tbe  side,  the  humerus  falling  perpendicularly  from  its  socket ;  and 
the  forearm  should  rest  in  the  sling  directed  forwards  from  the  body. 

Finally,  whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  dressing*  let  me  repeat  the 
injunction  to  examine  the  arm  frequently.  No  surgeon  can  do  justice 
to  himself,  or  to  his  patient^  who  does  not  look  at  the  arm  at  least 
once  in  twenty-four  hours  during  the  first  ten  or  fourteen  days,  and 
in  some  cases  the  patient  ought  to  be  seen  twice  daily. 

When  the  fracture  is  compound,  it  is  often  quite  impossible  to 
retain  the  forearm  in  the  half-pronated  position ;  since,  when  thus 
placed,  and  only  slightly  supported,  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  it  in- 
evitably falls  over  upon  its  palmar  surface. 

There  can  be  no*  doubt  that  in  such  a  case  we  ought,  from  the  first, 
if  it  is  found  practicable,  to  place  it  upon  its  back,  in  a  position  of 
complete  or  nearly  complete  supination.  For  this  purpose,  a  single 
broad  splint,  carefully  cushioned,  and  covered  with  oiled  cloth,  is  the 
most  suitable.  Upon  this  the  forearm  is  to  be  laid,  and  secured  gently 
with  a  few  turns  of  the  roller.  If  the  patient  is  able  to  do  so,  and 
wishes  to  walk  about^  the  board  may  be  suspended  to  the  neck,  as 
recommended  by  M.  Mayor. 

I  have  said  that  we  ought,  in  cases  of  compound  fracture,  to  lay  the 
forearm  upon  its  back,  if  practicable.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  the 
surgeon  will  find  very  many  patients  who  cannot  endure  this  position, 
and  he  may  be  compelled,  therefore,  to  lay  the  limb  upon  its  palmar 
surface,  or  to  leave  it  to  assume  any  other  position  in  which  it  may 
be  the  most  at  ease.  In  conclusion,  I  desire  again  to  call  attention  to 
the  splint  employed  by  Dr.  Scott,  and  of  which  an  illustration  is  given 
in  the  chapter  which  treats  of  fractures  of  the  radius. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

FRACTURES  OP  THE  CARPAL  BONES. 

The  few  cases  of  fracture  of  the  carpal  bones,  which  have  come 
under  my  observation  were,  without  exception,  compound  and  com- 
plicated, and  have  resulted  in  the  complete  loss  of  the  hand,  or  in 
some  less  serious,  but  never  inconsiderable,  mutilation  or  maiming. 

In  no  case  has  a  treatment  been  adopted  which  might  be  regarded 
as  having  reference  to  the  fracture,  or  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
insure  apposition  and  union  of  the  fragments. 

It  may  be  proper  to  assume  in  a  matter  so  easily  comprehended, 
what  actual  and  recorded  experience  has  not  proven,  namely,  that 
simple  fractures  of  these  bones  will  demand  very  little  surgical  inter- 
ference, and  that  they  will  unite  generally  without  much  displacement, 
and  without  any  considerable  maiming.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  probable 
that  some  degree  of  anchylosis  between  their  adjacent  surfaces  will 
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occur,  yet  even  in  tlie  normal  condition  they  enjoy  so  little  motion  as 
to  render  it  doubtful  whether  its  complete  loss  would  be  very  sensibly 
felt. 

In  cases  of  comminuted,  compound,  and  otherwise  complicated  frac- 
tures of  the  carpal  bones,  which  accidents  are  sufficiently  common, 
the  surgeon  has  only,  I  conceive,  to  follow  carefully  those  general  or 
special  indications  which  may  happen  to  be  present,  the  precise 
character  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  anticipate,  and  for  the  treat- 
ment of  which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  attempt  in  a  written  treatise  to 
provide. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  METACARPAL  BONES. 

Development  of  Metacarpal  Bones. — These  bones  are  each  formed 
from  two  centres  of  ossification.  In  the  case  of  the  metacarpal  bones 
of  the  four  fingers  there  is  one  centre  for  each  shaft,  and  one  for  each 
distal  extremity ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb 
there  is  one  centre  for  the  shaft  and  one  for  the  proximal  extremity. 
All  these  epiphyses  unite  with  the  shafts  at  about  the  twentieth  year. 

Causes. — These  bones,  also,  are  generally  broken  by  direct  blows ; 
and  in  that  case  the  injury  is  often  of  such  a  character  as  to  demand 
amputation,  and  does  not  therefore  belong  to  that  class  of  accidents 
of  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  volume  to  treat.  Not  an  incon- 
siderable number,  however,  are  the  results  of  indirect  blows,  and  es- 
pecially of  blows  upon  the  knuckle  received  in  pugilistic  encounters. 
Thus^  in  a  record  of  fourteen  fractures,  I  find  this  cause  assigned  in 
six ;  in  one  other  instance  it  was  occasioned  by  falling  upon  the  clenched 
fist,  and  in  one  by  striking  a  board  ;  so  that  the  fracture  has  resulted 
from  a  blow  upon  the  ends  of  the  bones  in  eight  of  the  fourteen 
examples. 

Point  of  Fracture;  Direction  of  Displacement ;  Symptoms. — Once  the 
fracture  has  occurred  in  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb;  six 
times  in  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger ;  once  in  the  second 
finger ;  three  times  in  the  rin^  finger,  and  three  times  in  the  metacar- 
pal bone  of  the  little  finger.  Two  of  those  belonging  to  the  ring  finger, 
and  the  three  occurring  in  the  little  finger,  were  produced  by  blows 
with  the  clenched  fist,  and  in  each  instance  the  fracture  was  in  the 
lower  or  distal  third  of  the  bone.  Two  of  the  fractures  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  index  finger  were  produced  also  in  the  same  way ; 
but  the  fractures  were  near  the  middle  of  the  bone.  Of  the  whole 
number,  six  were  broken  through  the  lower  third,  five  through  the 
middle,  and  three  through  the  upper  third. 

In  every  instance  where  the  bone  is  known  to  have  been  broken  by 
a  blow  upon  the  knuckles,  the  distal  end  of  the  distal  fragment  was 
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thrown  toward  the  palm,  and  this  fragment  was  salient  backwards  at 
the  point  of  fracture. 

In  the  following  case  the  bone  was  probably  separated  at  the 
epiphysis. 

Thomas  Eose,  set.  8,  fell  down  a  flight  of  steps,  Sept.  11,  1855, 
breaking  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand 
near  its  lower  extremity,  and  apparently  at  the  junction  of  the  epi- 
physis with  the  diaphysis. 

I  saw  the  lad  about  sixteen  hours  after  the  accident.  The  lower 
fragment,  projecting  abruptly  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  could  be 
easily  replaced,  or  with  only  moderate  effort,  yet  immediately  when 
the  support  was  removed  it  would  become  displaced.  There  was  no 
crepitus. 

It  was  dressed  very  carefully  with  a  splint  and  compress;  but 
notwithstanding  our  continued  efforts  to  keep  the  fragments  in  place, 
the  epiphysis  united  considerably  depressed  toward  the  palm. 

In  one  instance,  also,  I  think  the  bone  was  rather  bent,  or  partially 
fractured,  than  broken  completely.  This  was  the  case  of  fracture  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  ring  finger,  produced  in  a  gymnasium  by 
striking  with  the  clenched  fist  against  a  board,  and  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded.  I  did  not  see  the  young  man  until  four  weeks  after 
the  accident,  when  I  found  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  depressed  toward 
the  palm,  and  the  angle  made  at  the  point  of  fracture  was  rather 
rounded  and  quite  smooth ;  it  was  also  tender  at  this  point,  but  the 
bone  was  firm  and  unyielding.  Four  years  after  I  was  permitted  to 
examine  it  again,  and  I  found  the  same  slight  deformity  still  con- 
tinuing. 

A  partial  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  distal  end  of  the  distal  frag- 
ment is  generally  displaced  toward  the  palm,  may  be  found  in  the 
natural  curve  of  these  bones,  which  is  such  that  when  the  fracture  has 
been  produced  by  a  counter-stroke,  the  distal  end  would  almost  neces- 
sarily be  driven  in  this  direction ;  and  a  farther  explanation  has  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  namely,  the  action  of  the  interossei. 

Results. — Generally,  when  the  fracture  is  simple,  and  the  displace- 
ment is  not  considerable,  the  nature  of  the  accident  is  overlooked,  and 
some  deformity  must  inevitably  ensue.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases 
which  have  come  under  my  observation  this  has  been  the  fact,  and 
the  bone  has  remained  slightly  bent  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  but  with- 
out affecting  in  any  degree  the  value  of  the  hand. 

The  following. example  has  furnished  the  most  serious  result  of 
any  case  of  simple  fracture  of  these  bones  which  has  come  under  my 
notice. 

Louis  Mooney,  aet.  25,  struck  a  man  with  his  clenched  fist,  Nov.  4, 
1856,  breaking  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger  of  the  right 
band,  near  its  middle.  Great  swelling  and  suppuration  followed  the 
injury. 

February  21,  1857,  nearly  four  months  after  the  injury  was  re- 
ceived, he  consulted  me.  There  existed  at  this  time  a  complete  anchy- 
losis at  the  wrist-joint,  and  partial  anchylosis  in  the  fingers.  The  hand 
was  deflected  forcibly  to  the  radial  side.  At  the  point  of  fracture  the 
22 
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fragments  were  salient  backwards  and  quite  prominent^  but  firmly 
united. 

Even  wben  the  existence  of  the  fracture  is  recognized,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  retain  the  fragments  in  place,  as  the  case  of  epiphyseal 
separation  already  mentionea,  and  the  following  case,  will  illustrate. 

Miss  E.,  of  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  set,  18,  fell,  Aug.  7, 1853,  striking  upon 
her  right  hand  with  her  fingers  forcibly  bent  into  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  On  the  following  day  she  consulted  me  at  my  office,  and  I 
found  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  ring  finger  broken  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  its  distal  end,  and  the  distal  extremity  of 
the  fragment  depressed  toward  the  palm.  A  feeble  crepitus,  with 
distinct  motion,  completed  the  diagnosis.  The  young  lady  was  very 
anxious  to  have  a  perfect  hand,  and  I  was  determined  if  possible  to 
accomplish  it.  Finding  that  the  joint-end  of  the  distal  fragment  was 
constantly  disposed  to  fall  toward  the  palm,  I  constructed  a  gutta- 
percha splint  for  the  hand  and  fingers,  and  after  placing  a  pad  directly 
underneath  this  fragment,  I  secured  it  firmly  with  a  roller.  From 
this  time  until  the  end  of  four  weeks  she  remained  under  my  care, 
visiting  me  as  often  as  once  or  twice  a  week;  and  at  each  dressing  I 
found  the  distal  fragment  slightly  displaced  in  the  same  direction 
as  at  first,  nor  was  I  able  ever  to  make  it  resume  completely  its 
position. 

Ordinarily,  however,  no  such  difficulty  is  experienced,  and  the  bone, 
supported  by  such  simple  means  as  we  shall  presently  direct,  unites 
quickly  and  without  deformity. 

An  engineer  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  iron  in  such  a  way  as  to  break 
his  right  forearm  and  the  second  metacarpal  bone  of  the  same  hand. 
The  fracture  of  the  metacarpal  bone  was  compound  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  its  proximal  extremity.  When  he  called 
upon  me,  which  was  immediately  after  the  injury  was  received,  I 
found  the  proximal  fragment  projecting  directly  backwards,  its  sharp 
point  rising  above  the  skin;  into  which  position  it  was  evidently 
drawn  by  the  action  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  muscle. 
By  pressure  alone  it  could  be  replaced,  but  it  was  much  more  easily 
reduced  when  the  hand  was  forcibly  carried  backwards  on  the  fore- 
arm. I  therefore  secured  the  hand  in  this  position  with  appropriate 
splints,  and  it  was  maintained  in  this  posture  during  most  of  the  sub- 
sequent treatment.  Union  finally  took  place,  but  not  without  some 
backward  displacement.  Four  months  after  the  accident  occurred,  on 
the  Slst  of  December,  1858, 1  examined  the  hand,  and  found  the  skin 
healed  over  completely,  the  end  of  the  fragment  having  become 
rounded  and  smooth,  so  as  not  to  give  him  any  degree  of  annoyance. 
His  wrist  was  as  flexible  and  as  strong  as  before.  No  doubt  the  pro- 
jection of  the  fragment  might  have  been  prevented  entirely  by  cutting 
at  the  point  of  its  attachment  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  muscle,  but 
this  would  have  sensibly  weakened  the  wrist-joint,  and  I  preferred  the 
alternative  of  a  projection  of  the  fragment. 

Treatment, — With  moderate  extension  made  upon  the  fineer  cor- 
responding to  the  broken  bone,  while  the  fragments  are  forced  home 
by  firm  pressure,  the  bone  may  generally  be  brought  at  once  into  line. 
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and  we  may  now  proceed  to  adapt  a  gutta-percha,  felt,  or  thick  paste- 
board splint,  to  either  the  whole  surface  of  the  back  or  palm  of  the 
hand  and  fingers,  while  they  are  held  in  a  position  of  easy  flexion. 
It  is  not  very  material  to  which  of  these  surfaces  the  splint  is  applied; 
or  rather,  I  may  say,  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  one  or  the  other 
according  as  circumstances  seem  to  indicate.  It  should  be  well  pad- 
ded, and  especially  at  certain  points,  in  order  to  the  more  effectual 
support  of  the  fragments.  It  is  then  to  be  secured  in  place  with 
several  turns  of  a  roller.  When  either  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  great  or  ring  finger,  is  broken,  the  splint  must  be 
wide  enough  to  secure  the  sides  of  the  hand  against  the  pressure  of 
the  roller. 

Thus  dressed,  the  hand  may  be  laid  in  a  sling  beside  the  chest,  or 
while  sitting  it  may  rest  upon  a  table. 

The  apparel  must  be  examined  daily,  and  readjusted  as  often  as  it 
shall  become  disarranged,  or  as  a  doubt  shall  arise  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  parts. 

When  the  fracture  is  followed  by  much  inflammation,  or  occurs 
near,  and  especially  if  it  actually  involves  a  joint,  the  same  precau- 
tions must  be  adopted  to  prevent  anchylosis  as  in  the  case  of  similar 
fractures  in  other  bones. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

FRACTURES  OP  THE  FINGERS. 

Development  of  the  Phalanges  of  the  Hand. — The  phalanges  of  the 
hand  are  formed  from  two  centres  of  ossification,  namely,  one  for  each 
shaft  and  one  for  each  proximal  end.  Ossification  commences  in  the 
shafts  at  about  the  sixth  week ;  in  the  epiphyses  of  the  first  phalanges 
between  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  in  the  epiphyses  of  the  two 
last  phalanges  somewhat  later.  Complete  bony  union  takes  place 
between  the  epiphyses  and  the  shafts  at  from  the  eighteenth  to  the 
twentieth  year. 

Caxises. — I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  fracture  of  one  of  the 
phalanges  produced  by  a  counter-stroke;  I  am  aware,  however,  that 
they  are  occasionally  produced  in  this  way,  as  by  falling  upon  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  and  especially  by  the  stroke  of  a  ball  in  the  game 
of  base. 

The  fact,  however,  that  they  are  generally  the  consequence  of  a 
direct  blow,  and  that  the  finger  bones  are  small  and  only  protected  by 
a  thin  covering  of  skin  and  tendons,  renders  them  peculiarly  liable  to 
comminution  and  to  other  serious  complications.  Thus,  in  a  record 
of  thirty  fractures^  only  eighteen  were  sufi&ciently  simple  to  warrant 
an  attempt  to  save  them ;  and  only  five  are  recorded  as  simple  frac- 
tures without  complications.  , 

Point  of  Fracture  and  Direction  of  Displacement. — ^In  the  following 
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case  there  was  probably  an  epiphyseal  disjunction.  A  lad  four  years 
old  was  admitted  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  Dec.  24, 
1849,  with  a  simple  fracture  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  ring  finger  of 
the  left  hand ;  the  fracture  being  at  the  proximal  end  of  the  bone,  and 
at  the  junction  of  the  epiphysis  with  the  shaft. 

The  finger  was  so  much  swollen  at  first,  that  no  dressings  were 
applied  until  the  fifth  day,  at  which  time  a  gutta-percha  splint  was 
moulded  to  it  carefully.    It  resulted  in  a  perfect  cure. 

I  have  never  seen  the  fragments  much  overlapping,  except  in  one 
instance.  Frequently  there  has  been  no  perceptible  displacement 
whatever;  but  generally  there  will  be  found  a  slight  displacement 
in  the  direction  of  the  diameter  of  the  bone. 

The  case  to  which  I  refer  as  presenting  an  extraordinary  overlapping, 
was  that  of  an  Irish  laboring  woman,  aged  about  thirty-five  years, 
who,  having  fallen  down  a  flight  of  steps,  broke  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  thumb  below  its  middle.  Dr.  Congar  was  first  called  on  the  day 
following  the  accident,  but  was  unable  to  reduce  the  fracture,  and  on  the 
same  day  invited  me  to  see  the  patient  with  him.  The  distal  fragment 
was  displaced  backwards,  overlapping  the  proximal  fragment  a  little 
more  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  We  made  repeated  eflforts,  by 
pulling  upon  the  thumb  .with  a  sliding  noose,  and  with  all  the 
strength  of  our  four  hands,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  fragments  could 
not  be  reduced  for  one  moment ;  and  we  left  the  patient  as  we  had 
found  her,  only  somewhat  the  worse  for  our  violent  and  repeated 
extensions  and  manipulations.  The  finger  was  already  considerably 
swollen  when  we  began  our  efforts,  and  we  cannot  therefore  say  what 
might  have  been  accomplished  at  an  earlier  moment,  but  I  confess 
that  our  defeat  was  unexpected,  and  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  satis- 
factorily explained. 

Results, — At  least  ten  have  left  no  appreciable  lameness  or  deform- 
ity, and  possibly  several  more.  It  is  therefore  probably  true  that 
these  consequences  may  be  avoided  with  proper  care  in  one  half  of 
the  examples  in  which  we  attempt  to  save  the  finger ;  and  perhaps  it 
will  occasion  surprise  that  a  perfect  result  may  not  be  claimed  in  a 
larger  proportion ;  but  when  we  consider  how  frequently  the  accident 
is  compound,  and  that  even  when  it  is  not,  the  blow  having  generally 
been  received  directly  upon  the  point  of  fracture,  how  promptly 
swelling  ensues,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  it  will  be  often  found 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  bone  is  exactly  in  line  or  not,  or  to 
maintain  it  in  this  position  after  absolute  coaptation  has  been  once 
secured. 

I  have  seen  the  finger  in  two  or  three  cases  deviate  laterally,  or 
become  permanently  deflected  to  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  once  I 
have  found  it  united,  but  rotated  on  its  own  axis.  This  latter  case  is 
not  without  instruction. 

A  girl,  80t.  6,  had  her  little  finger  caught  by  a  door  violently  shut, 
breaking  one  of  the  phalanges,  and  nearly  severing  the  finger.  I 
closed  the  wound,  and  dressed  the  finger  with  a  moulded  pasteboard 
splint.  My  dressings  were  repeated  often,  and  applied  carefully ;  nor 
did  I  detect  the  rotation  which  the  lower  fragment  had  made  upon  its 
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own  axis  until  tlie  union  was  consummated.  I  then  fouud  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  finger  turned  so  that  its  palmar  surface  presented 
diagonally  toward  the  ring  finger. 

If  the  surgeon  believes  that  this  ought  to  have  been  prevented,  and 
that  the  result  evinces  a  lack  of  skill  or  of  care,  its  record  may  still 
serve  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  secure  to  the 
patient  sometimes  hereafter  more  faithful  and  assiduous  attention. 

TrecUment. — Boyer,  and  after  him  Bransby  Cooper,  have  taught  that 
when  the  extreme  phalanx  is  broken,  from  the  small  size  of  the  bone, 
and  from  its  having  attached  to  it  the  nail  and  its  matrix,  it  is  better 
in  all  cases  to  amputate  at  once,  as  the  process  of  reparation  is  in  such 
case  extremely  slow  and  uncertain. 

Whether  in  any  of  the  cases  treated  by  myself,  or  which  have  been 
seen  by  me,  the  fracture  involved  the  last  phalanx,  I  am  not  now  able 
to  say,  but  my  impression  is  that  such  cases  have  come  under  my 
notice  which  have  been  successfully  treated,  and  I  cannot  but  regard 
the  rule  established  by  these  gentlemen  as  much  too  stringent.  Ex- 
amples musty  no  doubt,  sometimes  occur,  in  which  the  fracture  is  so 
simple  in  its  character  as  to  render  prompt  reunion  pretty  certain; 
and  even  though  the  restoration  should  prove  tedious,  this  ought 
scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  a  sufiicient  justification  for  so  serious  a 
mutilation  as  these  surgeons  propose,  since  the  loss  of  even  an  extreme 
phalanx  is  not  only  a  aeformity,  but  must  prove  in  many  occupations 
a  troublesome  maiming. 

Prof.  J.  Lizars,  of  the  Toronto  school  of  medicine,  C.  W.,  has  re- 
ported to  me  a  case  exactly  in  point.  "  A  man  in  the  employ  of  the 
Toronto  Boiling  Mills  Company  fractured  the  distal  extremity  of  the 
ring  finger  of  the  right  hand.  The  fracture  was  transverse,  and  the 
nail  was  severely  bruised,  the  accident  being  caused  by  a  direct  blow. 
Crepitus  distinct.  A  dorsal  splint  and  bandage  were  applied,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  fragments  were  united  firmly  by  bone.  The  nail 
subsequently  fell  ofi)  and  a  new  one  was  formed." 

The  rule  ought  still  to  be  held  inviolate,  which  surgeons  have  so 
often  repeated  in  reference  to  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  hand  and 
fingers,  namely,  that  we  should  save  always  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  how  much  nature,  assisted  by  art,  can  do 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  If  the  bone  of  a  finger 
is  not  only  severed  completely,  but  also  all  of  its  soft  coverings,  save 
only  a  narrow  band  of  integument,  are  torn  asunder,  a  chance  remains 
for  its  restoration.  And  it  is  especially  interesting  to  observe  what 
recuperative  powers  are  possessed  by  the  articular  surfaces  of  these 
smaller  joints,  so  that  although  they  may  be  broken  into,  or  sawn 
through,  or  comminuted,  and  although  small  fragments  bo  entirely 
removed,  a  complete  restoration  of  their  functions  is  sometimes  per- 
mitted. I  have  seen  and  reported  some  such  examples.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  such  fortunate  results  are  rare,  and  they  are  rather  to 
be  hoped  for  than  anticipated. 

Since,  in  the  case  of  these  delicate  bones,  the  slightest  deviation 
from  the  natural  form  or  position  determines  in  the  end  an  ugly  de- 
formity, it  becomes  exceedingly  necessary,  especially  with  females, 
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that  we  should  open  the  dressings  and  examine  the  fingers  carefully 
from  day  to  day,  so  that,  as  the  swelling  subsides,  we  may  discover 
and  correct  any  displacement  which  may  happen  to  exist. 

As  a  splint,  I  have  found  nothing  so  convenient  as  gutta  percha  or 
felt,  moulded  accurately  to  either  ^e  dorsal  or  palmar  aspect  of  the 
finger;  and  the  form  of  which  I  have  found  it  generally  necessary  to 
change  slightly  every  third  or  fourth  day,  until  consolidation  is  nearly 
or  quite  completed. 

If  the  fracture  is  near  or  extends  into  a  joint,  the  finger  ought  to 
be  a  little  flexed  so  as  to  place  it  in  the  most  useful  position  in  the 
event  that  anchylosis  should  occur;  and  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
second  week  the  joint  surfaces  should  be  slightly  moved  upon  each 
other,  in  order  to  the  prevention  of  fibrous  or  bony  adhesions.  Nor  is 
there  much  danger  of  preventing  the  union  of  the  bone  by  moving 
the  joints  at  this  early  day.  Union  occurs  between  these  fragments 
very  speedily,  and  I  have  never  met  with  a  case  of  non-union  of  the 
phalanges,  nor  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  a  case  reported. 

It  is  the  lateral  inclination  of  the  distal  end  of  the  finger  which, 
according  to  my  experience,  it  will  be  found  most  difficult  to  obviate, 
and  which  may,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  be  most  successfully  combated 
by  laying  the  two  adjoining  sound  fingers  against  the  broken  finger, 
and  then  applying  a  moulded  splint  to  the  palmar  surface  of  the  whole. 
In  other  cases  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  apply  the  splint  only  to 
the  broken  finger. 

Eotation  of  the  lower  fragment  on  its  own  axis  is  especially  to  be 
guarded  against,  as  the  deformity  which  it  occasions  is  more  unseemly, 
and  the  impairment  of  utility  more  decided,  than  that  occasioned  by 
a  lateral  deviation. 

It  may  be  well  also  to  remind  the  surgeon  of  the  convenience  of 
extending  the  splint  beyond  the  end  of  the  last  phalanx,  and  moulding 
it  to  this  extremity,  in  order  that  the  finger  may  be  protected  against 
injuries,  and  that  when,  from  time  fo  time,  the  splint  is  removed,  it 
may  be  reapplied  with  accuracy. 

In  all  cases  the  splint  should  be  lined  with  two  or  three  folds  of 
cotton  cloth,  or  with  a  single  piece  of  soft  flannel,  or  patent  lint,  and 
secured  in  place  with  narrow  and  neatly  cut  cotton  rollers.  Bandages 
of  this  width  should  never  be  torn,  but  carefully  cut  with  scissors. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

FRACTURES  OP  THE  PELVIS,  AND  TRAUMATIC  SEPARATIONS 
OP  ITS  SYMPHYSES. 

Development  of  the  Oa  Innominatum. — This  bone  is  formed  from 
eight  centres,  three  of  which  are  called  primary,  and  five  secondary. 
The  three  primary  centres  belong  respectively  to  the  ilium,  ischium, 
and  pubes,  and  by  their  extension  form  eventually  the  greater  portioa 
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of  the  innominatum.  They  have  a  common  point  of  union  in  the 
acetabulum ;  and  the  ischium  unites  with  the  pubes,  also,  by  the  junc- 
tion of  their  rami.  These  conjunctions  occur  usually  between  the 
fifteenth  and  twentieth  years  of  life.  The  secondary  centres  do  not 
begin  to  ossify  until  the  age  of  puberty,  and  may  therefore  properly 
be  considered  as  epiphyses.    One  forms  the  crest  of  the  ilium ;  one 


Development  of  the  otHnnominatam.    (From  Graj.) 

its  anterior  inferior  spinous  process;  one  forms  the  symphysis  pubis; 
one  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium ;  while  the  fifth  constitutes  the  centre 
of  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum.  The  epiphyses  become  joined  to 
the  primary  bones,  or  the  bodies  of  the  innominata,  at  about  the 
twenty-fifth  year. 

S  1.   PUBES. 

Lente,  in  his  reports  from  the  New  York  Hospital,  mentions  the 
case  of  a  young  man,  aet.  18,  who  was  crushed  between  a  couple  of 
cars,  in  consequence  of  which  he  died  two  days  after.  The  autopsy 
disclosed  a  separation  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  unaccompanied  with 
any  other  fracture.  The  right  side  was  displaced  backwards  about 
half  an  inch,  so  that  the  fingers  could  be  passed  between  the  bones. 
There  was  also  a  wound  in  the  top  of  the  bladder  large  enough  to 
admit  the  thumb.^    Similar  accidents  have  been  several  times  met  with 

*  Lente,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  iv.  p.  286. 
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by  surgeons.  Hall  reports  a  case  in  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Joumalf  May  1,  1844,  in  which  the  pubes,  thus  separated,  was 
actually  thrust  into  the  bladder ;  but  in  this  example  the  ilium  was 
broken  also.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  this  patient  died  ;^  but  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  has  furnished  us  with  an  example  of  a  simple  fracture 
or  traumatic  separation  at  the  symphysis,  from  which  the  patient  after 
a  long  time  almost  completely  recovered.  The  following  is  Sir  Astley's 
account  of  the  case : — 

"  Case  79.  Eichard  White,  set,  22,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital 
on  the  30th  of  July,  1832,  having  sustained  a  severe  injury  in  conse- 
quence of  a  large  quantity  of  gravel  having  fallen  upon  his  back  while 
in  the  act  of  stooping.  It  knocked  him  down ;  and  on  rising,  which 
he  did  with  considerable  difficulty,  he  attempted  to  walk ;  this  pro- 
duced violent  pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  extending  upwards 
in  the  course  of  the  ureters  to  the  kidneys.  Upon  inquiry,  he  stated 
that  the  urine  he  had  voided  since  the  accident  was  bloody  and  passed 
with  diflSculty. 

"On  examination,  a  fissure  was  found  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  pro- 
ducing a  separation  of  about  two  fingers'  breadth.  On  pressure  being 
made  upon  any  part  of  the  ilium,  he  complained  of  increased  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  pubes,  and  of  numbness  down  the  left  thigh. 

"A  catheter  was  immediately  passed,  and  the  urine  which  was  drawn 
ofi^  was  clear  and  healthy.  Leeches  were  applied  over  the  pubes,  and 
a  broad  belt  was  firmly  buckled  around  the  pelvis  sufficiently  tight 
to  bring  the  separated  pubes  nearly  in  contact,  and  the  patient  ordered 
to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  in  the  recumbent  posture,  on  low  diet.  The 
leech-bites  ulcerated,  and  some  slight  degree  of  fever  resulted,  which, 
however,  readily  yielded  to  the  usual  treatment. 

"He  remained  in  the  hospital  for  three  months  without  any  check 
to  the  progress  of  his  cure ;  the  length  of  time  it  required  being 
accounted  for  by  the  difficulty  of  reparation  in  the  amphiarthrodial 
articulation ;  and  when  he  left  there  was  some  slight  separation  of  the 
pubes  remaining ;  nor  were  the  two  lower  extremities,  or  the  anterior 
and  superior  spinous  processes  of  the  ilia,  perfectly  symmetrical, 
although  he  could  walk  very  well."' 

Malgaigne  has  collected  four  cases  of  simple  separation  at  the  sym- 
physis pubis  occasioned  by  external  violence,  and  in  three  of  the  four 
cases  it  was  occasioned  by  pressing  out  the  thighs  with  great  force  ; 
the  separation  being  directly  due,  therefore,  to  muscular  action. 

Two  of  these  patients  succumbed  to  the  accidents.  The  same  author 
has  brought  together,  also,  seventeen  cases  of  separations  of  this  sym- 
physis occurring  in  childbirth,  of  which  only  seven  survived. 

It  is  much  more  common,  however,  to  find  the  pubes  broken  through 
its  horizontal  or  ascending  ramus ;  and  Clark,  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  has  described  a  case  of  simultaneous  fracture  of  the 
pubes  and  ischium  in  three  places.  The  man,  set  29,  had  been  caught 
between  two  heavy  timbers,  and  on  the  following  day.  May  7,  1852, 
he  was  brought  to  the  hospital. 

>  Hall,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  8ci.,  vol.  xxxlv.  p.  248. 

<  Sir  Afitley  Cooper,  Frac.  and  Disloc,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  144. 
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Fig.  109. 


No  crepitus  could  be  detected,  but  he  was  unable  to  lie  upon  the 
right  side,  and  the  right  limb  was  nearly  paralyzed.  It  was  evident 
that  the  bladder  or  urethra  had  been  ruptured,  and  on  the  third  day 
Dr.  Clark  opened  the  bladder  through  the  perineum,  evacuating  a 
large  amount  of  blood  and  urine,  and  affording  to  the  patient  very 
sensible  relief.  On  the  first  of  June,  however,  he  died,  having  sur- 
vived the  accident  twenty-five  days. 

The  autopsy  disclosed  several  fractures,  all  of  which  belonged  to 
the  right  os  innominatum.  First,  a  fracture  of  the  pubes  near  the 
symphysis ;  second,  a  fracture  near  the  junction  of  the  pubes  and  ilium ; 
third,  a  fracture  through  the  ramus 
of  the  ischium  anterior  to  the  tube- 
rosity.^ 

Sir  Astley  mentions  a  case  (Case 
83)  of  fracture  of  the  "  ramus  of  the 
pubes,"  unaccompanied  with  injury 
to  the  bladder  or  urethra,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  complete  recovery ;  and 
in  another  case  (Case  84)  the  patient 
recovered  in  eight  weeks,  and  was 
able  to  walk  nearly  as  well  as  before ; 
but  he  soon  after  died  of  disease  of 
the  chest.  The  os  pubis  was  found, 
at  the  autopsy,  to  have  been  broken 
in  three  places;  there  was  also  a 
fracture  extending  in  two  directions 
through  the  acetabulum,  with  an 
extensive  comminuted  fracture  of 
the  ilium  accompanied  with  great 
displacement. 

Marat  has  even  found  it  necessary,  after  a  fracture,  to  remove  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  pubes  by  incision,  in  a  girl  of  18  years, 
and  who  not  only  recovered  completely,  but  having  subsequently 
married,  she  gave  birth  to  two  children  in  easy  and  natural  labors.^ 

Cappelletti  relates  that  a  man,  aet.  54,  jumped  from  a  carriage,  the 
horses  having  run  away,  and  alighted  with  his  feet  to  the  ground,  but 
with  one  limb  in  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  abduction.  A  surgeon, 
who  saw  him  immediately,  found  an  enormous  swelling  at  the  superior 
part  of  the  thigh,  accompanied  with  very  acute  pain.  When  seen  by 
Cappelletti,  at  Trieste,  six  months  after,  there  still  remained  a  slight 
swelling  near  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  pubes,  under  which  a 
careful  examination  detected  a  fragment  of  bone  two  and  a  half  inches 
long  and  of  the  "size  of  the  finger."  The  patient  was  able  to  walk, 
but  not  without  pain  and  limping.  Cappelletti  soon  began  to  suspect 
that  this  fragment  of  bone  consisted  of  a  part  of  the  ramus  of  the 
ischium  and  pubes  detached  by  muscular  contraction.  On  examining 
it  anteriorly  he  found  this  part  of  the  pelvis  defective,  and  the  loose 

>  Clark,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  liii.  p.  185. 
'  Marat,  from  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  646. 


Clark's  ease  of  fraotare  of  the  pelris. 
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portion  of  the  bone  had  all  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  defective 
part.  He  felt  distinctly  the  circular  projection  indicating  the  point 
where  the  ascending  branch  of  the  ischium  unites  with  the  descending 
branch  of  the  pubes.^ 

Whitaker,  of  Lewistown,  N.  Y.,  saw  the  body  of  the  left  os  pubis 
broken  in  a  female  while  in  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy.  She 
had  .fallen  down  a  pair  of  stairs,  striking  astride  the  edge  of  an  open, 
upright  barrel.  The  fracture  was  oblique,  and  with  but  little  dis- 
placement, yet  she  complained  of  excruciating  pain  in  the  lefk  pubic 
region  on  the  least  motion.  The  accident  was  followed  by  no  |)ositi  ve 
attempt  at  miscarriage.' 

The  danger  in  these  accidents  consists  not  so  much  in  the  fracture, 
as  in  the  injury  done  to  the  bladder  and  other  pelvic  viscera.  If  the 
bladder  is  opened  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  death  is  almost  inevi- 
table; and  even  when  the  bladder  or  urethra  has  suffered  laceration 
lower  down  or  at  any  point  above  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  extensive 
urinary  infiltrations,  followed  by  abscesses  and  gangrene,  generally 
expose  these  patients  to  the  most  imminent  hazards. 

The  practice  pursued  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  the  case  of  separation  at 
the  symphysis  pubis,  commends  itself  both  by  its  simplicity  and  by 
its  success.  Antiphlogistic  remedies  steadily  pursued,  rest  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture,  the  use  of  the  catheter  when  necessary,  and  in  certain 
cases  the  girding  the  pelvis  with  a  firm  belt  or  band,  are  measures 
which  seem  to  meet  all  of  the  important  indications. 

If  the  fracture  is  accompanied  with  displacement  it  will  be  proper 
to  attempt  to  restore  the  fragments,  but  except  in  the  case  of  separa- 
tion at  the  symphysis  very  little  aid  can  be  expected  from  a  band  or 
any  similar  means  in  retaining  them  in  place.  It  will  be  sufficient, 
generally,  in  such  examples  to  place  the  patient  quietly  upon  his  back, 
with  his  thighs  fiexed  upon  his  body,  and  to  treat  the  accident  in  all 
other  respects  as  a  case  of  inflammation. 

If  the  urine  has  become  extra vasated  underneath' the  pelvic  fasoia, 
no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  opening  freely  through  the  perineum,  and 
in  extending  the  incisions,  if  necessary,  into  the  urethra  and  bladder. 

§  2.  Ischium. 

When  speaking  of  fractures  of  the  pubes  we  have  already  noticed 
some  examples  of  fractures  of  the  ischium  also ;  indeed,  it  is  seldom 
that  one  of  the  bones  of  the  innominatum  is  broken  without  a  coincident 
fracture  of  one  or  both  of  the  others.  The  records  of  surgery  furnish 
several  other  examples,  produced  generally  by  a  fall  upon  the  tubero- 
sities ;  but,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  instance  is  that  mentioned 
by  Marat  as  having  occurred  in  a  female  during  labor. 

The  following  summary  of  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  ischium,  reported 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,,  will  serve  to  illustrate  one  of  the  most  fortunate 

1  Cappelletti,  Ranking^s  Abstract,  No.  viii.  p.  83 ;  from  Giomale  per  servire  al 
Progressi  della  Patologie  della  Terapeutica,  1847. 
«  Whitaker,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  July,  1857,  p.  288. 
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terminations  of  these  accidents  when  accompanied  with  a  rupture  of 
the  urethra : — 

A  young  man  who  was  driving  a  cart,  was  thrown  down  and  a 
wheel  passed  over  him.  On  the  following  morning  he  was  found  to 
have  a  fracture  of  the  left  leg  and  a  contusion  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
left  thigh.  There  was  also  great  swelling  and  ecchymosis  of  the 
scrotum,  with  a  slight  appearance  of  injury  over  the  pubes  and  left 
hypochondrium.  No  fracture  of  the  pelvis  was  at  that  time  discovered. 
The  patient  was  suffering  great  pain,  and  was  cold  and  exhausted. 
Bloody  urine  escaped  from  the  bladder.  On  the  eighth  day  an  abscess 
had  pointed  on  the  left  side  of  the  perineum,  which,  being  opened, 
discharged  a  great  quantity  of  pus  having  the  odor  of  urine ;  extensive 
sloughing  occurred,  and  the  patient  sank  very  low.  On  introducing 
the  finger  into  the  wound,  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium  could 
be  distinctly  felt,  and  the  fracture  traced  in  an  oblique  course,  the 
upper  fragment  being  slightly  displaced  forwards.  When  the  catheter 
was  introduced  into  the  urethra  it  was  found  to  enter  this  wound,  and 
could  be  felt  resting  against  the  naked  bone.  From  this  time  until 
the  twenty-sixth  day,  the  urine  continued  to  escape  freely  through  the 
wound.  In  about  six  weeks  more  the  fistulous  opening  had  entirely 
closed,  and  after  several  months  his  recovery  was  complete.^ 

The  signs  of  this  accident  are  generally  even  more  obscure  than 
those  of  fracture  of  the  pubes,  but  in  a  case  of  doubt  the  bones  ought 
not  only  to  be  carefully  examined  from  without,  but  the  finger  should 
be  introduced  freely  into  the  rectum  and  the  anterior  surface  explored ; 
or  the  tuber  ischii  may  be  grasped  between  the  thumb  and  finger  and 
moved  laterally  in  order  to  determine  the  existence  of  motion  or  crepi- 
tus. If  the  patient  is  a  female,  this  exploration  can  be  best  made 
through  the  vagina.  By  flexing  and  extending  the  thigh,  also,  crepi- 
tus may  sometimes  be  discovered.  The  examination  will  generally 
be  made  while  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back ;  but  if  turning  is  not 
found  too  painful,  it  will  be  well  to  lay  him  upon  his  face,  that  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischium  may  be  more  plainly  brought  into  view. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  fractures  of  both  the  pubes  and 
the  ischium  are  accompanied  with  lesions  of  the  bladder  or  of  the 
urethra,  either  of  which  circumstances  will  render  the  prognosis  very 
unfavorable;  but  in  simple  fractures  recoveries  may  generally  be 
expected,  yet  only  after  a  tedious  confinement. 

It  is  not  usual,  except  in  cases  which  must  almost  necessarily  prove 
fatal,  to  find  much  displacement  of  the  fragments ;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  by  any  manoeuvres  the  slight  displacements  which  are  found  to 
exist  can  be  entirely  overcome.  Instances  may  occur,  however,  in 
which  careful  pressure  from  without,  or  the  introduction  of  a  finger 
into  the  rectum  or  vagina,  may  aid  in  the  restoration. 

The  posture  best  suited  to  these  cases  will  be  indicated  usually  by 
the  sensations  of  the  patient  himself.  Ordinarily  he  will  prefer  to  lie 
upon  his  back  with  his  thighs  flexed  and  supported  by  pillows ;  and 
his  hips  slightly  elevated  by  a  firm  cushion  laid  under  the  upper  part 

>  A.  Cooper,  by  Bransby  Cooper,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  140. 
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of  the  sacrum.  His  knees  ought  also  to  be  gently  bound  together ; 
but  if  the  patient  finds  this  position  painful  or  excessively  irksome, 
as  sometimes  he  will,  he  may  be  permitted  to  occupy  any  position 
which  he  finds  most  comfortable. 

§  3.  Ilium. 

Fractures  of  the  ilium  are  much  more  common  than  fractures  of 
either  the  ischium  or  pubes;  and  they  assume  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
directions,  and  degrees  of  complication. 

In  the  two  following  examples  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
alone  was  broken  off: — 

John  Kelly,  aet.  86,  admitted  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
Dec.  28,  1852,  having  just  fallen  and  broken  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  The  fragment  was  displaced  downwards 
about  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  Motion  and  crepitus  distinct.  A  slight 
ecchymosis  existed  over  the  point  of  fracture,  and  other  signs  of  con- 
tusion about  the  hip  were  present.  He  was  intoxicated  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  and  could  not  tell  how  or  where  he  fell. 

He  was  laid  upon  his  back  in  bed,  with  his  thighs  flexed  upon  his 
body;  and  in  this  position  we  attempted  to  reduce  the  fragment  and 
retain  it  in  place  with  a  bandage,  but  finding  this  impossible,  we  left 
him  with  only  instructions  to  remain  quietly  in  bed.  In  about  two 
weeks  the  fragment  was  firmly  fixed  in  its  new  position,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  get  up  and  walk  about,  which  he  was  able  to  do  without 
inconvenience. 

July  13, 1853,  Matthias  Morrison  was  caught  under  a  bank  of  falling 
earth,  and  on  the  following  day  Dr.  Mixer,  his  attending  surgeon, 
requested  me  to  see  the  case  with  him.  He  was  unable  to  stand  upon 
his  feet.  There  was  a  lacerated  wound  and  an  extensive  bruise  on 
his  left  hip ;  but  the  thigh  was  not  shortened  nor  everted,  and  he  could 
flex  it  slightly  upon  his  body.  Noticing  a  swelling  and  discoloration 
in  the  region  of  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  I 
pressed  upon  it  and  felt  it  recede  with  a  distinct  crepitus ;  the  frag- 
ment, however,  immediately  resumed  its  place  when  the  pressure  was 
removed.  I  was  able  also,  by  a  careful  manipulation,  to  trace  the  line 
of  fracture,  and  to  determine  that  it  included  a  small  portion  of  the 
anterior  extremity  and  wing  of  the  pelvis. 

We  directed  the  patient  to  remain  quietly  upon  his  bed  with  his 
legs  drawn  up.  He  soon  recovered,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  what  is 
the  present  position  of  the  fragment. 

More  frequently,  however,  the  fracture  involves  a  still  larger  por- 
tion of  the  crest,  as  in  the  following  examples  : — 

Joseph  Joquoy,  set.  40,  was  caught  by  the  bumpers  between  two 
cars,  Feb.  10,  1854,  breaking  obliquely  the  anterior  superior  portion 
of  the  ilium.  I  saw  him  within  an  hour,  and  found  him  greatly  pros- 
trated ;  the  fragment  of  the  pelvis  broken  off  was  quite  movable,  and 
crepitus  was  easily  detected.  His  abdomen  was  very  tender  and 
slightly  bloated. 

He  was  laid  upon  his  back  with  his  legs  drawn  up,  and  hot  foment- 
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tions  of  hops  and  vinegar  were  directed  to  be  applied  to  his  belly. 
He  also  took  one  grain  of  morphine.  The  broken  ala  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  become  displaced.  With  no  other  treatment,  his  recovery 
was  rapid ;  and  the  bones  seemed  to  have  united  without  displace- 
ment. 

James  Roche,  set.  41,  fell  March  7,  1854,  from  a  height  of  fourteen 
feet,  breaking  ofif  the  anterior  superior  portion  of  the  right  ala  of  the 
pelvis.  On  the  following  day,  I  found  him  at  the  hospital  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  The  fragment,  which  was  quite  large,  was  mova- 
ble, and  occasionally  a  crepitus  could  be  detected.  It  was  displaced 
downwards  and  forwards  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

He  was  laid  upon  his  back,  with  his  thighs  and  legs  moderately 
flexed.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  he  found  himself  able  to  walk  with- 
out much  difficulty,  and  he  immediately  left  the  hospital.  At  this 
time  the  fragment  was  displaced  in  the  same  manner  and  direction  as 
at  first,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  it  had  united  or  not. 

I  have  three  other  similar  cases  upon  my  records ;  but  in  the  last 
example,  the  sixth,  which  has  been  especially  recorded,  the  fracture 
was  caused  by  muscular  action.  William  Alexander,  set.  70,  on  the 
fifth  of  September,  1869,  after  riding  in  a  railroad  car  about  half  an 
hour,  arose  to  leave  his  seat,  when  he  felt  "  something  wrong"  in  his 
right  groin,  and  found  himself  unable  to  walk  without  great  pain.  He 
was  admitted  to  Bellevue  Hospital  on  the  same  day,  and  I  found  a 
fracture  involving  about  three  inches  of.the  ilium,  including  the  ante- 
rior superior  spinous  process.  It  was  inclined  to  fall  outward,  but 
was  easily  replaced  with  a  distinct  crepitus. 

I  have  once  seen  a  fracture  of  the  posterior  superior  spinous  process, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  example. 

Miss  B.,  89t.  19,  was  thrown  from  her  horse  backwards,  striking  with 
her  back  upon  the  ground.  She  was  first  attended  by  Dr.  Coan,  of 
Ovid,  N.  Y. ;  and  she  did  not  come  under  my  care  until  two  weeks 
after  the  accident. 

I  found  a  small  fragment  broken  from  the  posterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium,  and  displaced  backwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
spine  about  half  an  inch.  It  was  movable,  and  by  pressure  it  could 
be  partially  restored  to  place,  but  it  would  immediately  return  to  its 
abnormal  position  when  the  pressure  was  removed.  The  injured  hip 
was  painful,  and  occasionally  it  felt  numb.  She  had  previously  suf- 
fered from  spinal  irritation. 

I  laid  a  compress  behind  the  fragment,  and  secured  it  in  place  with 
a  roller,  enjoining  perfect  rest.  She  recovered  from  her  lameness  in 
a  few  weeks,  but  I  believe  the  fragment  remains  displaced. 

Extensive  comminuted  fractures  of  the  ilium  are  generally  accom- 
panied with  so  much  injury  of  the  pelvic  viscera  as  to  prove  rapidly 
fatal ;  but  the  following  example  will  show  that  this  rule  admits  of 
exceptions. 

June  5,  1854,  Bernard  Duffie,  aet.  82,  was  crushed  under  a  very 
heavy  stone  which  fell  upon  his  back.  I  found  the  left  ala  of  the 
pelvis  broken  into  several  fragments,  between  the  differ  en  t  portions  of 
which  motion  and  crepitus  were  distinct.    The  fractures  were  near  the 
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superior  part  of  the  bone,  commencing  about  two  inches  back  of  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process,  and  extending  backwards  irregu- 
larly. There  was  a  narrow  wound  communicating  with  the  fracture, 
from  which  I  removed  a  loose  fragment  of  bone.  The  right  leg  was 
also  broken. 

Four  months  after,  he  was  still  confined  to  his  bed,  and  a  fistulous 
opening  continued  opposite  the  point  of  fracture ;  there  existed  also  a 
large  and  irregular  mass  of  ossific  matter  or  callus  around  the  frag- 
ments.   He  soon  after  left  the  hospital. 

Dr.  Sargent,  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital;  has  reported  a 
case  in  which  a  man  received  a  compound  fracture  of  the  left  ilium, 
and  several  small  fragments  were  removed.  He  was  discharged  at 
the  end  of  three  months  with  a  fistulous  opening  still  remaining,  but 
in  other  respects  he  was  quite  well.*  Dr.  Oheever,  of  the  same '  hos- 
pital, reports  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  ilium,  with  fracture  of  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  pubes,  resulting  in  complete  recovery;  but 
the  leg  became  shortened  and  the  toes  inverted.  Dr.  Cheever  believes 
that  the  lines  of  fracture  met  in  the  acetabulum.' 

The  following  case  illustrates  the  more  fatal  injuries  of  this  cha- 
racter : — 

John  O'Keaf  was  crushed  under  a  heav^  stone,  Oct.  28, 1851,  break- 
ing and  comminuting  the  alae  of  the  pelvis  on  both  sides,  and  wound- 
ing also  the  iliac  vein.  He  was  taken  to  the  hospital  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  and  died  in  a  few  hours,  partly  from  the  shock  to  his  system 
and  partly  from  the  hemorrhage. 

Lente,  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  has  reported  a  case  of  dislocation 
of  the  hip,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  fracture  also  of  the  ala  of 
the  pelvis  upon  the  same  side.  The  dislocation  was  reduced  on  the 
third  day,  and  the  patient  soon  after  died.  The  autopsy  disclosed 
what  had  not  been  suspected  during  life,  namely,  that  the  left  ilium 
was  broken  horizontally  about  through  its  middle,  and  vertically 
through  the  crest ;  and  also  that  there  was  a  fracture  extending  through 
the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  accompanied  with  considerable  commi- 
nution of  the  articular  surfaces.  It  was  also  found  that  a  portion  of 
the  small  intestine  was  ruptured,  and  probably  by  one  of  the  sharp 
fragments  of  the  broken  pelvis.* 

It  is  seldom,  I  think,  that  the  fragments  become  much  displaced ; 
such,  at  least,  has  been  my  experience ;  and  I  have  noticed  in  Dr. 
Keiirs  cabinet  three  specimens  of  fracture  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  all 
of  which  had  united  without  any  appreciable  displacement.  Dr.  Neill 
also  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  two  of  these  specimens  the 
ensheathing  callus  was  confined  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone  ;  an 
observation  which  this  gentleman  assures  me  he  has  had  frequent 
occasion  to  make  before  where  the  fracture  belonged  to  a  fiat  bone. 

If  any  displacement  exists,  the  upper  or  loose  fragment  is  generally 
carried  slightly  inwards ;  occasionally,  however,  it  is  found  displaced 
upwards,  outwards,  or  downwards. 

1  Sargent,  Boston  Med.  and  Snrg.  Joum.,  vol.  Hii.  p.  121. 
'  Cheever,  Boat.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  May  8, 1866. 
>  Lente,  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,  Jan.  1851,  p.  29. 
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Treatment. — In  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  fragments,  if  displaced, 
cannot  be  completely  replaced.  Occasionally,  however,  as  where  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  is  broken  off  with  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  crest,  the  fragment  may  be  seized  with  the  fingers  and  car- 
ried outwards  or  upwards,  or  in  whatever  direction  may  be  necessary ; 
but  to  retain  it  in  this  position  is  generally  quite  impossible.  The 
bandage  or  broad  belt  which  we  have  recommended  in  certain  frac- 
tures of  the  pubes  would  be  in  these  cases  not  only  useless,  but  abso- 
lutely mischievous,  since  its  effect  must  be  to  press  inwards  the  frag- 
ments, and  thus  to  create  a  displacement  which  might  not  otherwise 
exist. 

The  surgeon  ought  to  determine  by  a  careful  examination  the  extent 
and  direction  of  the  fracture,  and,  having  done  what  was  in  his  power 
to  replace  the  fragments,  he  should  lay  his  patient  upon  his  back  with 
the  thighs  drawn  up  and  supported.  This  is  the  position  which  will 
gei\erally  be  found  most  comfortable ;  but,  as  in  other  fractures  of  the 
pelvis,  it  may  be  well  always  to  try  the  effect  of  other  positions,  and 
especially  to  determine  their  influence  upon  the  fragments,  and  finally 
to  adopt  that  precise  posture  which  accomplishes  the  indications  best. 

If  the  fracture  is  compound,  and  the  fragments  have  penetrated  the 
belly,  the  wound  should  be  enlarged,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  every  piece 
of  bone  should  be  removed ;  but  if  the  fragments  cannot  be  found, 
the  external  opening  should  be  allowed  to  remain  so  as  to  favor  their 
escape  when  suppuration  shall  have  taken  place. 

§  4.  Acetabulum. 

Although,  strictly  speaking,  fractures  of  the  acetabulum  belong 
always  to  one  or  all  of  those  bones  of  the  pelvis  whose  lesions  have 
already  been  described,  yet  the  peculiar  relations  of  this  cavity  to  the 
femur  render  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  considered  as  a  separate 
class  of  accidents. 

Fractures  of  the  acetabulum  divide  themselves  naturally  into  two 
varieties. 

First.  Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  cavity,  with  or  without  displace- 
ment. 

Second.  Fractures  of  the  rim,  with  or  without  displacement. 

lu  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  cavity,  not  accompanied  with  displace- 
ment, nothing  but  crepitus  can  be  present  as  a  sign  of  the  accident ; 
and  this  will  scarcely  be  sufficient,  in  itself,  to  enable  the  surgeon  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the 
capsule  without  displacement. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  its  existence  will  only  be  determined 
by  dissection.  Nor  is  it  of  much  importance  that  the  diagnosis  should 
be  made  out ;  since  in  either  case  neither  splints  nor  any  other  sur- 
gical appliances  could  be  of  service.  An  injury  so  severe  as  to  frac- 
ture the  acetabulum  will  necessarily  so  much  bruise  the  body,  and 
concuss  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis,  as  to  compel  the  patient  to  remain 
quiet  for  a  number  of  days,  and  this  is  all  that  would  be  thought 
necessary  if  the  nature  of  the  accident  was  exactly  determined. 
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Dr.  Neill's  cabinet  contains  a  specimen  of  tbis  kind,  in  which  tne 
fracture,  commencing  near  the  centre,  extends  in  three  directions 
across  the  cotyloid  margins ;  and  in  wKich  perfect  bony  union  has 
occurred  without  displacement. 

M.  Bouvier  related  to  the  Academy  the  case  of  a  man,  set  71,  who, 
in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  bed,  remained  for  three  weeks  unable 
to  walk,  and  never  was  able  afterwards  to  walk  without  crutches.  No 
fracture  could  be  discovered  during  life,  but  after  his  death,  whidh 
occurred  some  months  subsequent  to  the  accident,  a  fracture-  was 
found  extending  from  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence  to  the  spine  of  the 
ischium,  and  traversing  the  centre  of  the  acetabulum.  The  fragments 
were  not  displaced,  but  remained  slightly  movable.* 

The  following  case  was  reported  by  Mr.  Earle,  to  the  London 
Medico-Ghirurgical  Society,  and  will  be  found  in  the  nineteenth 
volume  of  its  Transactions.  It  is  also  referred  to  by  Sir  Astley,  in 
his  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1829,  a  man,  set.  40;  was  admitted  into 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  with  a  severe  injury  caused  by  having 
fallen  from  a  height  of  thirty-one  feet  and  striking  upon  the  left  side. 
The  left  leg  was  powerless,  and  shortened.  The  foot  was  everted. 
Any  attempt  to  rotate  the  limb  caused  great  pain,  and  was  accom- 
panied with  a  sensible  crepitus.  The  left  trochanter  was  very  much 
depressed,  and  when  it  was  pressed  upon  the  patient  complained  of 
deep-seated  pain  in  the  hip-joint. 

He  recovered  in  eight  weeks,  and  was  able  to  walk  nearly  as  well 
as  before ;  but  he  soon  after  died  of  disease  in  the  chest. 

On  dissection,  a  fracture  was  found  extending  in  two  directions 
through  the  acetabulum ;  there  was  an  extensive  comminuted  fracture 
of  the  ilium,  with  great  displacement,  and  the  os  pubis  was  broken  in 
three  places. 

The  repair  was  very  complete,  and  Mr.  Earle  remarked  how  nature 
had  guarded  against  any  considerable  deposit  of  new  bone  within  the 
articulation,  which  might  have  interfered  with  the  functions  of  the 
joint,  while  there  was  an  abundant  deposit  of  callus  around  the  other 
parts  of  the  fractured  bone. 

Mr.  Travers  has  reported  two  similar  cases,  and  in  the  paper  accom- 
panying the  report  he  maintains  that  very  acute  pain  caused  by  press- 
ing upon  the  projecting  spine  of  the  os  pubis,  and  the  inability  of  the 
Satient  to  maintain  the  erect  posture,  may  be  regarded  as  signs 
iagnostic  of  the  accident.*  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  these 
phenomena,  so  common  to  many  other  accidents,  could  be  relied  upon 
as  evidence  of  this  peculiar  lesion. 

Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  acetabulum,  with  displacement  of  the 
femur  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  constitute  a  much  more  formidable,  and 
unfortunately  a  more  common  form  of  accident. 

Like  the  preceding  variety  of  acetabular  fractures,  they  are  pro- 

1  Bouvier,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  486 ;  from  Ballet,  de  1*  Acad. 
Roy.  de  M^d.,  Au^st  15,  1838. 

2  Travers,  Holmes'  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  478. 
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duced  generally  by  falls  upon  the  trochanter  major,  but  the  force  of 
the  concussion  has  been  greater. 

Even  here,  it  is  not  often  that  the  diagnosis  has  been  clearly  made 
out  during  life ;  and  indeed,  generally,  the  true  character  of  the  acci- 
dent has  not  even  been  suspected,  the  surgeons  believing  that  they 
had  to  do  with  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur^  or  with  a  disloca- 
tion. In  two  examples  (Cases  71  and  72)  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  as  having  been  presented  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  the  thigh 
was  thought  to  be  dislocated  backwards. 

In  the  following  example  reported  by  Lendrick,  of  Dublin,  the 
patient  was  supposed  to  have  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur : — 

An  old  man,  well  known  as  the  "Wandering  Piper,"  was  admitted 
into  the  Mercer  Hospital  in  January,  1839,  suffering  under  phthisis 
pulmonalis  and  acute  inflammation  of  the  hip-joint.  Some  years 
before,  he  had  received  a  severe  injury  by  the  upsetting  of  a  coach, 
and  was  under  treatment  several  months  for  what  was  supposed  to  be 
a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  Since  that  time  he  had  been 
lame,  but  still  able  to  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise  on  foot  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  America.  The  acute  disease  of  the  joint  com- 
menced about  two  months  before  his  admission,  and  he  was  at  first 
under  the  care  of  Sir  Philip  Crarapton,  who  remarked  that  the  thigh 
was  only  shortened  about  half  an  inch,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at 
this  fact. 

This  man  died  on  the  17th  of  February,  and  the  dissection  showed 
that  there  had  been  no  fracture  of  the  femur,  but  its  head  and  neck 
were  affected  with  "morbus  cox89  senilis."  The  head  was  also  thrust 
through  a  rent  in  the  acetabulum  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis;  but 
the  head  had  again  been  covered  by  a  bony  case,  complete,  except  in 
a  small  portion  about  the  size  of  a  shilling  piece,  and  at  this  point  the 
covering  was  ligamentous. 

The  OS  pubis  had  also  been  broken  at  the  same  time,  and  it  had 
united  so  much  overlapped  that  the  space  between  the  inferior  ante- 
rior spinous  process  and  the  symphysis  pubis  was  shortened  nearly 
an  inch.  A  portion  of  intestine  was  found  protruding  through  an 
opening  in  the  pelvis  and  adherent  to  the  bone,  in  which  situation  it 
seemed  to  have  been  caught  by  the  broken  fragments  and  retained.^ 

Morel-Lavall^e,  in  his  thesis  upon  complicated  luxations,  mentions 
a  case  which  had  come  under  his  observation,  and  which  had  been 
treated  as  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  The  patient  survived 
the  accident  many  years;  during  a  part  of  which  time  he  suffered 
such  pain  in  the  hip-joint  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  it  was  itself 
diseased.  At  his  death  he  was  found  to  have  had  a  multiple  fracture 
of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  head  of  the  femur  had  penetrated 
more  than  an  inch  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  pressing  upon  the 
obturator  nerve  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have,  no  doubt,  caused  the 
severe  pain  from  which  he  had  suffered,  and  which  had  been  ascribed 
to  coxalgia.* 

>  Lendrick,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  481;  August,  t839j  from 
London  Med.  Gazette,  March,  1889. 
'  Morel-LaTall6e,  from  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  881. 
23 
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In  the  two  cases  raentioned  by  Sir  Astley  as  having  been  received 
into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  the  toes  were  turned  in.  In  the  example 
mentioned  by  the  same  author  as  having  been  presented  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  the  toes  were  everted ;  the  two  persons  seen  by 
Lend  rick  and  Morel-Lavallde  were  supposed  before  death  to  have  had 
a  fracture  of  the  neck;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  both  of  these 
cases  the  toes  were  also  everted.  While  Moore  has  dissected  a  subject 
whose  pelvis  was  broken  into  many  fragments — the  left  os  innomina- 
turn  was  divided  into  three  portions,  corresponding  to  the  three  bones 
of  which  it  was  composed  in  infancy;  the  head  of  the  femur  had  com- 
pletely penetrated  the  basin;  the  limb  was  shortened  two  inches,  and 
in  a  position  of  slight  flexion  and  adduction,  but  neither  rotated  out- 
wards nor  inwards.* 

There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  certain  rule  in  relation  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  limb;  but  it  is  found  to  take  the  one  position  or  the  other, 
probably  according  to  the  direction  of  the  force  which  has  inflicted  the 
injury,  and  perhaps  in  obedience  to  circumstances  not  always  easily 
explained. 

The  shortening  has  been  observed  to  vary  from  half  an  inch  to  two 
inches  or  more;  the  trochanter  is  also  usually  driven  in  toward  the 
pelvis.  Pressure  upon  the  trochanter  occasions  a  deep-seated  pain. 
If  the  limb  is  drawn  down  to  the  same  length  with  the  other,  it  im- 
mediately resumes  its  position  when  the  extension  is  discontinued. 
Crepitus  is  more  uniformly  present  than  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur,  and  it  is  especially  felt  while  the  limb  is  being  extended  or 
while  it  is  again  shortening,  and  not  so  much  in  flexion  or  rotation. 

If,  in  addition  to  all  of  these  phenomena,  we  learn  that  the  accident 
has  occurred  from  a  severe  blow,  or  a  fall  from  a  great  height  upon 
the  trochanter ;  and  that  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis,  and  especially  the 
bladder,  seem  to  have  suffered  considerable  injury;  or  if  we  detect  at 
the  same  time  a  fracture  of  some  other  portion  of  the  pelvis — we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  head  of  the  femur  has  penetrated  the 
acetabulum.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  one  of  these  symptoms 
is  positively  distinctive  of  this  accident,  and  that  they  are  seldom  found 
sufficiently  grouped  to  render  the  diagnosis  certain. 

The  old  "  Piper"  mentioned  by  Lendrick,  and  the  man  dissected  by 
Morel-Lavall^e,  lived  many  years,  and  managed  to  walk  about,  but 
not  without  considerable  pain;  the  other  three,  to  whom  I  have 
alluded,  died  soon  after  the  injuries  were  received. 

Some  have  thought  of  treating  these  cases  by  extension  and  counter- 
extension  ;  the  latter  being  accomplished  through  the  aid  of  a  perineal 
band ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  after  an  injury  of  this  character,  any 
patient  will  be  able  to  endure  the  requisite  pressure  about  the  peri- 
neum or  groins.  It  will  be  better  to  lay  the  patient  upon  Daniel's 
invalid  bed,  or  some  bed  similarly  constructed,  so  that  it  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  double-inclined  plane;  allowing  the  knees  to  be  sus- 
pended over  the  angle  thus  formed,  in  order  that  the  weight  of  the 
body  may  have  some  eflect  to  draw  away  the  pelvis  from  the  femur. 

»  Moore,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  107,  1851. 
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Or  we  may  adopt  extension  without  the  perineal  band,  as  will  be 
described  hereafter  when  treating  of  fractures  of  the  femur. 

Fractures  of  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum  have  frequently  been  dis- 
covered in  dissections;  and  the  records  of  surgery  abound  with  cases 
of  unreduced  dislocations  of  the  femur,  in  which  the  failure  to  reduce 
or  to  retain  the  bone  in  place  has  been  ascribed,  not  always  with  suffi- 
cient reason  perhaps,  to  this  fracture. 

Dr.  McTyer,  of  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  published  in  the  Olaa- 
gow  Medical  Journal  for  February,  1830,  four  cases  of  this  fracture. 

The  first  was  that  of  a  man,  set.  27,  on  whose  back  a  number  of 
bricks  had  fallen  while  he  had  his  right  knee  placed  on  the  bank  of  a 
trench.  His  right  leg  was  found  shortened  about  one  inch  and  a  half, 
bent,  and  the  toes  turned  a  little  outwards.  The  limb  could  be  moved 
without  much  difficulty,  but  every  motion  gave  him  pain;  motion 
was  also  attended  with  crepitus.  On  making  extension,  the  limb  was 
easily  brought  to  the  same  length  with  the  other,  but  it  became 
shortened  again  immediately  when  the  extension  was  discontinued. 

The  symptoms,  differing  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  those  which  are 
usually  present  in  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  led  to 
the  supposition  that  this  was  actually  the  nature  of  the  accident. 
Subsequently,  the  toes  became  slightly  turned  in,  but  this  circum- 
stance was  not  regarded  as  sufficiently  aistinctive  to  warrant  a  change 
in  the  diagnosis. 

Having  succumbed  to  the  injuries  after  a  few  days,  the  autopsy 
revealed  a  fracture  extending  through  the  bottom  of  the  right  aceta- 
bulum, and  about  one  inch  and  a  half  of  the  rim  at  its  upper  and 
posterior  margin  completely  detached,  except  as  it  was  held  in  place 
by  a  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament.  The  head  of  the  bone  could 
be  easily  pushed  upwards  and  backwards  upon  the  dorsum,  the  frag- 
ment of  the  acetabular  margin  being  moved  aside,  and  swinging  upon 
its  fibrous  attachment  as  upon  a  hinge,  but  resuming  its  place  again 
perfectly  when  the  bead  of  the  femur  was  restored  to  the  socket.  The, 
femur  was  not  broken. 

In  the  second  case  the  limb  was  found  shortened,  the  knee  slightly 
bent,  and  turned  a  little  forwards  and  inwards,  and  the  toes  pointing 
to  the  tarsus  of  the  other  foot.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  fracture  also 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  but  the  autopsy  disclosed  only  a  fracture  of 
the  upper  margin  of  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum. 

In  the  third  case,  seen  only  after  death,  the  limb  was  not  shortened 
much,  but  the  toes  were  stretched  downwards,  and  turned  slightly 
inwards.  It  was  supposed  at  first  to  be  a  simple  dislocation,  but  on 
dissection  the  posterior  and  inferior  margin  of  the  acetabulum  was 
found  to  be  broken  and  displaced  towards  the  coccyx,  while  the  head 
of  the  femur  rested  upon  the  pyriformis  muscle,  over  the  ischiatic 
notch. 

The  fourth  example  was  found  in  the  dissecting-room^  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  case  is  not  known.  A  fragment  of  the  superior  and  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  acetabulum  had  been  broken  off)  and  had  reunited 
slightly  displaced.^ 

»  McTyer,  Amer.  Joura.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  viii.  p.  517,  Aug.  1881. 
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Several  other  similar  examples  have  been  established  by  dissection,^ 
and  we  are  able,  therefore,  to  determine  pretty  accurately  what  are 
the  usual  phenomena  and  terminations  of  this  accident,  though  we  are 
far  from  having  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  means  of  diagnosis;  indeed, 
the  accident  has  seldom  been  recognized  before  death.  Its  causes  are 
generally  the  same  with  those  which  produce  dislocations  of  the  hip, 
but  in  most  instances  the  violence  has  been  greater  than  in  the  case 
of  dislocations. 

The  symptoms  are,  first,  such  as  indicate  a  dislocation,  to  which 
must  be  added  crepitus  and  a  diflSculty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  retain- 
ing the  head  of  the  femur  in  its  place  when  it  is  reduced.  The  crepitus 
is  sometimes  discovered  the  moment  we  begin  to  move  the  limb,  and 
this  will  aid  us  to  distinguish  it  from  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  accompanied  with  much  displacement,  since,  in  the  latter  case, 
crepitus  is  not  felt  usually  until  the  extension  is  complete,  and  the 
fragments  are  again  brought  into  apposition. 

The  majority  of  these  accidents,  either  from  a  failure  to  recognize 
them,  or  from  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  head  of  the  femur 
in  place  when  once  it  has  been  reduced,  have  resulted  in  a  permanent 
dislocation  of  the  hip  and  a  serious  maiming.  The  following  case 
was  recognized  and  reduced,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  maintain 
the  reduction. 

February  3,  1847,  a  strong  German  laborer  was  crushed  under  a 
mass  of  iron  weighing  several  tons.  Drs.  Sprague  and  Loomis,  of 
Buffalo,  were  called,  and  found  the  left  thigh  dislocated  upwards  and 
backwards,  and  by  the  aid  of  six  men  they  succeeded  in  reducing  it, 
the  reduction  being  attended,  as  the  gentlemen  have  informed  me,  with 
a  slight  sensation  of  crepitus.  The  legs  were  then  laid  beside  each 
other,  and  the  knees  tied  together,  the  patient  lying  on  his  back;  and 
now  the  two  limbs  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  length.  On  the  second 
and  third  days  the  injured  limb  was  examined  by  the  same  gentlemen, 
and  there  was  no  displacement.  On  the  fourth  day  I  was  invited  to 
meet  these  gentlemen,  the  patient  having  had  muscular  spasms  during 
the  previous  night,  and  the  thigh  being  reluxated.  I  found  the  limb 
shortened  one  inch  and  a  half,  adducted,  and  the  toes  turned  in.  We 
immediately  applied  the  pulleys,  and  soon  drew  the  trochanter  down 
to  a  point  apparently  opposite  the  acetabulum,  and  a  careful  measure- 
ment showed  that  the  two  limbs  were  of  the  same  length.  The  pulleys 
being  removed,  the  leg  did  not  draw  up  again,  nor  did  the  foot  turn 
in,  yet  we  had  felt  no  sensation  to  indicate  that  the  bone  had  slipped 
into  its  socket,  nor  had  we  felt  crepitus.  The  legs  and  thighs  were 
now  laid  over  a  double-inclined  plane,  and  well  secured.  He  remained 
in  this  condition  three  days  more,  during  which  time  Dr.  Sprague  saw 
him  each  day,  and  found  nothing  disarranged.  On  the  night  of  the 
seventh  day  the  spasms  returned,  and  in  the  morning  the  thigh  was 
displaced.    The  next  day  we  again  applied  the   pulleys,  but  soon 

1  Maisonneuve,  Chirnrg.  Clin.,  1863,  p.  168.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  Disloc.  and 
Frac.,  1823,  second  London  edition,  p.  16.  M.  Beraud,  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  Cblr., 
1862,  t«m.  iiL  p.  186.    Ibid.,  p.  226.   Bigelow  on  Hip-Joint,  1869,  p.  139  et  seq. 
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found  that  the  bone  would  not  remain  in  place  one  minute  after  the 
pulleys  were  removed. 

At  this  time,  while  moderate  extension  was  being  made  at  the  foot 
by  rotating  the  foot  inwards,  we  could  distinctly  feel  a  slight  crepitus. 
A  straight  splint  was  applied,  and  as  much  extension  made  as  he  could 
conveniently  bear,  and  in  this  condition  the  limb  was  kept  several 
weeks.  Seven  years  after,  I  found  the  thigh  still  displaced  upon  the 
dorsum  ilii.  He  limped  badly,  but  he  could  walk  fast,  and  perform 
as  much  labor  as  before  the  accident. 

In  one  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Keate,  the  bone  had  become  dislo- 
cated downwards,  and  could  be  felt  lying  against  the  tuber  ischii,  and 
the  presence  of  a  "distinct  grating  as  of  ruptured  cartilage"  led  him 
to  conclude  that  the  cartilaginous  labrum  of  the  socket  was  broken 
oflF;  but  as  the  fracture  was  in  the  lower  margin  of  the  socket,  no 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  retaining  the  bone  in  position.^ 

If  the  diagnosis  is  satisfactorily  made  out,  and  upon  complete  re- 
duction the  femur  will  not  remaija  in  place,  the  treatment  ought  to  be 
the 'same  as  for  a  fracture  of  the  thigh,  except  that  no  lateral  splints 
or  bandages  to  the  thigh  will  be  necessary.  The  limb  ought  to  be 
kept  drawn  out  to  its  proper  length,  as  far  as  this  shall  be  found  to  be 
practicable,  by  extending  and  counter-extending  apparatus.  A  band 
around  the  pelvis,  so  adjusted  as  to  press  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its 
socket,  may  also  be  of  service  in  preventing  the  tendency  to  displace- 
ment; and  in  case  the  bone  manifests  little  or  none  of  this  tendency, 
the  hip  bandage  will  probably  alone  be  sufficient,  yet  even  here  no 
harm  could  come  of  applying  the  long  straight  splint  and  the  extend- 
ing apparatus,  secured  moderately  tight,  simply  as  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution. Dr.  Bigelow  recommends  angular  extension,  effected  by 
means  of  an  angular  splint,  such  for  example  as  Nathan  B.  Smith's,  or 
Hodgen's,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  or  from  some  other  point  above 
the  patient;  "or,"  he  adds,  "  if  any  manoeuvre  has  reduced  the  bone, 
the  limb  should  be  retained,  if  possible,  in  the  attitude  which  completed 
the  manoeuvre." 

§  5.  Sacrum. 

Simple  fractures  of  the  sacrum,  known  to  be  exceedingly  rare,*  are 
occasioned  either  by  such  injuries  as  break  at  the  same  time  the  other 
bones  of  the  pelvis,  or  by  blows  or  falls  received  directly  upon  the 
sacrum.  It  may  be  broken  at  any  point,  and  in  any  direction,  when 
the  fracture  is  produced  by  the  first  of  this  class  of  causes ;  but  if  the 
fracture  is  the  result  of  a  fall  upon  the  sacrum,  it  will  generally  be 
transverse,  and  below  the  sacroiliac  symphysis.  The  displacement  in 
this  latter  class  of  cases  is  almost  invariably  the  same,  the  coccygeal 
extremity  being  simply  carried  forwards,  yet  this  is  seldom  sufficient 
to  interfere  in  any  degree  with  the  functions  of  the  rectum  and  anus; 
but  in  one  case  seen  by  Bermond  it  nearly  closed  the  rectum.    Some- 

»  Keate,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  225. 

*  Malgaigne  has  referred  to  eight  cases ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  record 
of  any  others. 
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tiroes,  also,  there  is  a  slight  lateral  deviation.  There  is  also  in  the 
Dupuytren  museum,  at  Paris,  a  specimen  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
lower  fragment  is  displaced  a  little  forwards. 

The  signs  of  this  fracture  are  pain  at  the  seat  of  injury,  aggravated 
greatly  in  the  attempts  to  flex  or  elevate  the  body,  and  especially  in 
the  efforts  at  defecation ;  swelling  and  discoloration  of  the  soft  parts 
covering  the  sacrum ;  displacement  of  the  coccyx  forwards ;  an  angu- 
lar projection  at  the  point  of  fracture,  with  a  corresponding  retiring 
angle  upon  the  opposite  side;  mobility. 

Experience  has  shown  that  where  the  fracture  of  the  sacrum  is 
accompanied  with  other  fractures  of  the  pelvis,  the  patients  seldom 
recover;  and  only  because  so  extensive  an  injury  implies  usually 
great  force  in  the  cause  which  produced  the  fractures,  and,  of  neces- 
sity, greater  lesions  among  the  pelvic  viscera.  Simple  fractures,  from 
falls  upon  the  sacrum,  occurring  below  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  are 
generally  followed  by  speedy  recoveries,  although  the  inward  dis- 
placement is  not  often  completely  overcome. 

By  introducing  a  finger  into  the  rectum,  the  lower  fragment  can  be 
easily  pressed  back  to  its  natural  position,  but  the  difficulty  consists 
in  finding  any  means  of  retaining  it  there  until  bony  union  is  effected. 
Judes  succeeded  to  his  satisfaction  with  a  wooden  cylinder,  which  he 
compelled  the  patient  to  wear  forty-five  days;  removing  it^  however, 
every  third  day,  in  order  to  cleanse  the  rectum  with  an  enema.  Ber- 
raond  introduced  first  a  linen  bag,  which  he  immediately  proceeded 
to  fill  with  lint;  but  during  the  night  it  became  necessary  to  remove 
it,  in  order  to  relieve  the  bowels  of  wind  and  sterooraceous  matter. 
He  now  substituted  a  silver  canula  covered  with  a  shirt,  which  latter 
he  filled  with  lint  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  This  was  retained 
without  much  inconvenience  nineteen  days:  having  only  been  re- 
moved once  during  this  time.  The  union  now  seemed  to  be  firm,  and 
the  apparatus  was  removed.  Plugging  the  rectum  in  this  manner 
may  be  necessary  whenever  the  inward  inclination  of  the  lower  frag- 
ment is  found  to  be  considerable,  but  not  otherwise ;  ordinarily  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  lay  the  patient  upon  his  back,  with  a  firm  cushion 
above  the  point  of  fracture,  so  as  to  prevent  the  bed  from  pressing  in 
the  lower  fragment ;  and  having  emptied  his  rectum  thoroughly  by 
an  enema  of  warm  water,  he  should  be  placed  under  the  influence  of 
an  opiate  sufficiently  to  restrain  the  action  of  the  bowels  for  several 
days,  or  for  as  long  a  time  as  may  be  consistent  with  health  or  com- 
fort. To  the  same  end,  also,  the  diet  ought  to  be  light  and  dry ; 
nothing  should  be  allowed  which  might  prove  laxative.  By  consti- 
pating the  bowels,  two  ends  may  be  gained.  We  shall  prevent  that 
frequent  action  of  the  sphincters,  which  might  tend  to  disturb  the 
union ;  and  the  hardened  feeces,  by  their  accumulation  in  the  rectum, 
may  serve  to  press  back  the  lower  fragment  of  the  sacrum,  in  a 
manner  much  more  natural  and  quite  as  effective  as  any  apparatus 
which  can  be  contrived, 

I  have  already  mentioned  a  case  of  separation  of  the  bones  at  the 
sacro-iliac  symphysis,  reported  by  Lente,  but  which  was  accompanied 
also  with  a  fracture  of  the  ilium  and  a  dislocation  of  the  hip.    Seve- 
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ral  other  similar  examples  have  been  reported,  in  some  of  which  both 
of  the  sacro-iliao  symphyses  have  been  separated,  or  displaced.  Such 
accidents  are  the  results  only  of  great  violence,  and  the  subjects  of 
them  seldom  recover. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Banks,  of  Griffin,  Qa.,  has  reported  one  example  of  com- 
plete recovery  in  an  adult  male,  in  which  the  right  sacro-iliac  sym- 
physis was  separated  "by  a  blow  received  upon  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  driving  the  ilium  up  an  inch  or  more,  causing  complete  pa- 
ralysis and  ansBsthesia  of  the  right  leg  for  two  or  three  weeks ;"  motion 
of  the  hip  caused  also  severe  pain.  No  attempt  was  made  to  reduce 
the  bones,  but  union  occurred,  and  he  gradually  regained  the  use 
of  his  limb.'  In  a  few  instances  this  articulation  has  been  known 
to  give  way  during  labor,  while  the  symphysis  pubis  has  suffered 
little  or  no  diastasis ;  and  in  these  cases  recovery  has  generally  taken 
place. 

In  nearly  all  the  traumatic  examples  reported,  the  diastasis  has 
been  accompanied  with  a  fracture  extending  parallel  with  the  margins 
of  the  synchondrosis;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  preferred  to 
consider  these  accidents  as  fractures,  rather  than  as  dislocations. 

§  6.  Coccyx. 

Cloquet  mentions  two  cases  as  having  come  under  his  notice,  one 
produced  by  a  kick,  and  the  other  by  a  fall.  In  the  latter  case  one 
thigh  and  both  legs  were  also  broken,  and  the  coccyx  having  become 
carious  in  consequence  of  the  fracture,  was  gradually  exfoliated.* 

The  symptoms,  mode  of  diagnosis,  and  the  treatment  in  case  of  a 
fracture  of  the  coccyx  will  scarcely  demand  of  us  consideration  after 
having  treated  fully  of  these  points  in  their  relation  to  fractures  of 
the  sacrum. 

It  is  more  common,  however,  to  meet  with  examples  of  separations 
of  the  coccyx  from  the  sacrum,  which  may  be  regarded  in  some  cases 
as  veritable  fractures,  and  in  others  as  a  species  of  luxation. 

Due  to  the  same  causes  which  produce  fractures  of  the  coccyx  itself, 
its  symptoms  differ  only  in  the  increased  length  of  the  movable  frag- 
ment, and  its  consequent  greater  projection  in  the  direction  of  its 
displacement.  If  it  is  thrown  forwards,  as  it  usually  is,  the  rectum 
may  be  almost  or  completely  blocked  up  by  its  presence;  or,  if  it  is 
carried  backwards,  its  pointed  extremity  presses  almost  through  the 
skin. 

Its  mode  of  reduction  and  retention  is  the  same  as  in  fractures  of 
the  coccyx  and  sacrum. 

1  Banks,  Atlanta  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonm.,  May,  1866. 
s  Cloquet,  art.  Bassin^  of  Diet.  8d  vol. 
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FRACTURES  OF  THE  FEMUR. 

Development  of  Femur. — The  femur  is  formed  from  five  centres  of 
ossification :  namely,  one  for  the  shaft,  commencing  at  about  the  fifth 
week  of  foetal  life;  one  for  the  lower  end,  including  the  condyles,  com- 
mencing at  the  ninth  montTi  of  foetal  life ;  one  for  the  head,  com- 
mencing at  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  birth ;  one  for  the  great  tro- 
chanter, commencing  during  the  fourth  year ;  and  one  for  the  lesser 
trochanter,  commencing  between  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years. 
None  of  these  epiphyses  are  joined  to  the  shaft  until 
after  puberty,  but  consolidation  is  generally  com- 
pleted at  the  twentieth  year.  The  order  in  which 
union  occurs  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  order  in 
which  ossification  commences,  the  lower  epiphysis 
being  the  first  to  exhibit  traces  of  ossification,  and 
the  last  to  unite. 

Division  of  Fractures. — Of  156  fracturesof  the  femur, 
not  including  gunshot,  which  have  been  recorded  by 
me,  63  belong  to  the  upper  third,  67  to  the  middle 
third,  and  26  to  the  lower  third ;  or,  if  we  confine 
our  analysis  to  the  shaft  alone,  23  belong  to  the 
upper  third,  67  to  the  middle,  and  26  to  the  lower. 
The  femur  constitutes,  therefore,  a  striking  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  which  my  observations  have  estab- 
lished, that  in  the  case  of  the  long  bones  the  lower 
third  is  most  often  the  seat  of  fracture.  The  femur 
is  most  oft;en  broken  in  its  middle  third,  and  gene- 
rally near  the  upper  end  of  this  third ;  that  is  to  say, 
above  its  middle. 

§  1.  Neck  of  the  Femur. 

Forty  of  the  whole  number  were  fractures  of  the 
neck,  either  intra-  or  extra-capsular.  The  youngest 
of  these  patients,  excepting  one  case  of  supposed  epi- 
physeal separation,  was  thirty-nine  years,  the  oldest 
eighty -four,  and  the  average  age  was  about  sixty. 

Seventeen  were  males  and  twenty-three  females.     All  were'  simple. 

Thirteen  were  believed  to  be  without  the  capsule,  and  sixteen  were 

believed  to  be  within  ;  the  remainder  were  undetermined. 

Surgeons  have  difiered  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  relative  frequency 

of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  or  without  the  capsule. 


DeTelopment  of  Femur, 
(From  Graj.) 
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This  has  arisen,  no  doubt,  in  part  from  the  difficulty  and  probable 
inaccuracy  of  many  of  the  diagnoses.  Malgaigne,  who  has  adopted  a 
mode  of  deciding  this  question  which,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  much 
less  liable  to  error  than  simple  clinical  observation,  namely,  an  exa- 
mination of  cabinet  specimens^  finds  in  four  large  collections  sixty - 
one  intra-capsular  fractures,  and  only  forty-two  extra-capsular.  So 
that,  according  to  his  observations,  they  stand  in  the  proportion  of 
about  three  to  two ;  the  intra-capsular  being  the  most  common.  On 
the  contrary,  Ndlaton  believes  that  extra-capsular  fractures  are  much 
the  most  common,  and  Bonnet,  of  Lyons,  affirms  that  they  constitute 
the  immense  majority.  Bonnet  made  four  dissections,  and  in  each 
case  be  found  the  fracture  extra-capsular.  This  testimony,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  is  positive,  but  the  number  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  any- 
thing more  than  a  probability  in  favor  of  the  greater  frequency  of 
extra-capsular  fractures. 

Clinical  observations  are  too  uncertain  to  be  made  available  in  so 
nice  a  question.  Cabinet  specimens  may  have  been  collected  for 
a  special  purpose,  and  this  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  fact  with 
the  celebrated  Dupuytren  collection,  the  specimens  in  which  constitute 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  referred  to  by  Malgaigne,  I 
allude  to  the  effijrt  which  was  made  while  the  controversy  was  pend- 
ing between  Dupuytren  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  to  the  probability 
of  bony  union  in  intra-capsular  fractures,  to  accumulate  cabinet  speci- 
mens of  this  fracture ;  and  which  effort  extended  itself,  no  doubt,  both 
to  London  and  Dublin,  from  which  sources  alone  Malgaigne  has 
gathered  the  balance  of  his  figures.  In  Dr.  Mutter's  collection,  at 
Philadelphia,  I  think  there  are  only  three  examples  of  intra-capsular 
fracture,  to  seven  extra-capsular. 

Dr.  Reuben  D.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has  in  his  cabinet  twelve 
examples  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  without  the  capsule, 
and  only  ten  within. 

We  ought,  therefore,  to  regard  the  question  of  relative  frequency 
as  still  undetermined. 

(a.)  Neck  of  the  Femur  vnihin  the  Capsule. 

Causes. — In  no  other  fractures  do  the  predisposing  causes  play  so 
important  a  part  as  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  this 
whether  within  or  without  the  capsule ;  indeed,  experience  has  shown 
that  without  the  concurrence  of  those  pathological  changes  which 
usually  accompany  old  age,  these  fractures  can  scarcely  occur.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  thought  that  the  majority  of  fractures  of  the  neck  after 
the  fiftieth  year  were  intra-capsular;  but  Robert  Smith  has  given  us 
the  ages  of  sixty  persons  having  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
and  the  average  age  of  thirty-two  in  whom  the  fractures  were  within 
the  capsule,  is  sixty-two  years,  while  the  average  age  of  twenty-eight 
in  whom  the  fractures  were  extra-capsular,  is  sixty-eight  years.  Mal- 
gaigne has  referred  to  this  testimony  in  proof  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
opinion  held  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper;  but  I  trust  it  will  not  be  regarded 
impertinent  or  hypercritical  for  us  to  inquire  how  Mr.  Smith  became 
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Fracture  within  the  capsale. 


Fig.  111.  possessed  of  the  ages  of  all  these  per- 

sons from  whom  these  specimens  were 
obtained;  for  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  number,  that  is,  just  thirty-two, 
have  their  ages  set  down  in  round  deci- 
mals, such  as  50,  60,  70,  &c^  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  by  the  inevita- 
ble law  of  chances  that  this  could  not 
possibly  be  a  true  statement.  If  Mr. 
Smith  does  not  pretend  to  have  given 
the  ages  with  accuracy,  but  only  to  have 
arrived  as  near  to  the  truth  as  his  sou  roes 
of  information  would  permit,  then  I  pro- 
test that  these  tables  do  not  constitute 
proper  evidence  in  relation  to  this  point ; 
and  until  better  evidence  is  furnished  I 
shall  continue  to  think,  with  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  that  fractures  within  the  cap- 
sule belong  generally  to  an  older  class 
of  subjects  than  fractures  without  the 
capsule.  This  opinion,  confirmed  by  my  own  experience,  does  not, 
however,  as  Malgaigne  seems  to  think,  imply  that  fractures  within 
the  capsule  may  not  occasionally  occur  in  persons  much  younger  than 
the  average  limit,  namely,  under  fifty  years. 

It  is  also  believed  that  intra-capsular  fractures  are  more  frequent 
in  women  than  in  men. 

The  position  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  the  great  thickness  of  the 
muscular  coverings,  render  its  fracture  from  a  direct  blow  a  very  rare 
circumstance;  indeed,  it  ^an  only  happen  as  the  result  of  gunshot 
accidents,  or  other  similar  penetrating  injuries. 

It  is  broken  therefore  usually  by  indirect  blows,  such  as  a  fall  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  foot,  upon  the  knee,  or  upon  the  trochanter  major ; 
or  by  muscular  action  alone,  as  has  sometimes  happened  with  very 
old  people,  who,  in  walking  across  the  floor,  have  tripped  upon  the 
carpet,  breaking  the  bone  in  the  effort  to  sustain  themselves.  We 
must  not  always  infer,  however,  because  the  patient  has  tripped,  that 
the  bone  was  broken  by  muscular  action ;  since  it  is  quite  as  likely 
that  the  fall,  consequent  upon  the  tripping,  has  occasioned  the  frac- 
ture ;  and  we  ought  in  such  cases  to  make  a  careful  examination  of 
the  hip  over  the  trochanter  to  ascertain  whether  it  has  been  bruised, 
and  to  interrogate  the  patient  as  to  the  manner  of  the  fall. 

Rodet  has  attempted  to  show  by  a  series  of  experiments  made  upon 
the  dead  subject,  and  by  other  observations,  that  the  direction  in 
which  the  force  had  acted  will  determine  the  situation  and  direction 
of  the  fracture.  Thus  he  maintains  that  when  the  person  has  fallen 
upon  the  foot  or  knee,  the  fracture  will  be  intra-capsular  and  oblique  ; 
that  if  the  front  of  the  trochanter  receives  the  blow,  the  fracture  will 
be  intra-capsular  also,  but  transverse ;  if  the  back  of  the  trochanter  is 
struck,  the  fracture  will  be  partly  intra-  and  partly  extra-capsular ; 
and  if  the  person  falls  directly  upon  the  side,  or  receives  the  blow 
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fairly  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  trochanter,  the  fracture  will  be  en- 
tirely without  the  capsule.* 

Without  intending  to  give  my  unqualified  assent  to  these  proposi- 
tions so  ingeniously  maintained  by  Bodet,  I  am  nevertheless  prepared 
to  admit  their  general  accuracy ;  and  especially  has  my  experience  led 
me  to  believe  that  falls  upon  the  feet  or  knees  in  most  cases  produce 
intra-capsular  fractures,  and  that  falls  upon  the  outside  of  the  hip,  or 
upon  the  great  trochanter,  generally  produce  extra-capsular  fractures. 
I  have  seen  also  the  intra-capsular  fracture  produced  by  so  slight  a 
cause  as  stepping  down  unexpectedly  two  or  three  inches  upon  an 
irregular  surface. 

Pathology, — I  have  already,  when  speaking  of  partial  fractures, 
expressed  my  conviction  of  the  possibility  of  a  partial  fracture,  or  a 
fissure  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  I  have  referred  to  the  case  re- 
ported by  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  as  having  determined  this 
question  beyond  all  possibility  of  a  doubt;  yet  its  occurrence  must  be 
regarded  as  an  exceedingly  rare,  and,  we  may  say,  improbable  event. 

It  is  much  more  common  to  meet  with  examples  of  complete  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  both  within  and  without  the  capsule,  unaccompanied 
with  a  rupture  of  either  the  periosteum  or  the  reflected  capsule.  Such 
was  the  fact  in  eight  cases  examined  by  OoUes ;  in  three  of  which, 
however,  he  believed  the  fracture  not  to  have  been  complete,  but 
Robert  Smith  thinks  they  were  all  of  them  examples  of  complete 
fracture.'  Stanley  has  also  related  a  case  of  complete  separation  of  the 
bone  unaccompanied  with  laceration  or  injury  of  either  the  periosteum 
or  capsular  ligament.  This  was  in  the  person  of  a  man  aged  sixty 
years,  who  had  been  knocked  down  in  the  street.  On  being  admitted 
into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital^  shortly  after  the  injury,  he  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  hip,  but  there  was  neither  shortening  nor  ever- 
sion  of  the  limb,  and  its  several  motions  could  be  executed  with 
freedom  and  power,  A  fracture  was  not  suspected ;  but  five  weeks 
after  this  he  died  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  The  dissection 
showed  a  fracture  extending  through  the  neck,  accompanied  with  a 
slight  bloody  effusion,  but  no  displacement  of  the  fragments  or  lacera- 
tion of  the  soft  parts.* 

In  other  examples  the  bone  is  not  duly  broken,  but  displaced  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  capsule  is  completely  torn  in  two. 

But  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  both  the  capsule  and  the  periosteum 
are  only  partially  torn  asunder. 

The  intra-capsular  fracture  is  generally  somewhat  oblique,  and  its 
direction  is  usually  from  above  downwards  and  from  within  outwards. 
Sometimes  its  direction  is  such  as  to  include  a  portion  of  the  head; 
occasionally  it  is  quite  transverse.  In  one  example  of  an  old  frac- 
ture I  have  seen  the  ends  dove-tailed  upon  each  other,  the  fracture 
having  a  double  obliquity,  and  not  admitting  of  displacement. 

There  may  occur  also  a  species  of  impaction,  the  lower  portion  of 

»  L'Exp^rience,  March  14,  1844. 

*  Colles,  Dublin  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  889. 

'  Stanley,  Med.-Cliir.  Trans.,  vol.  xiii. 
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Pig  112,  ^^6  neck  entering  the  cancellous  structure 

of  the  head,  while  its  upper  portion  rides 
upon  the  articular  surface,  a  circumstance 
which  is  well  illustrated  by  the  annexed 
wood-cut  (Fig.  112),  copied  by  Mr.  Smith 
from  a  specimen  in  the  Dupuytren  Mu- 
seum at  Paris ;  or  the  impaction  may  occur 
without  any  degree  of  either  upward  or 
lateral  displacement. 

Mr.  Liston  says :  "  Even  in  children  sepa- 
ration of  the  head  of  the  bone  may,  on  good 
grounds,  be  supposed  occasionally  to  take 
place  ;"^  by  which  we  understand  him  to 
mean  that  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis 
which  completes  the  head  of  the  femur  may 
Impacted  fractnre  within  the  capsule,    occur.   Mr.  South  relates  a  casc  i  u  a  boy  tea 

years  of  age,  who  had  fallen  out  of  a  first- 
floor  window  upon  his  left  hip.  The  limb  was  slightly  turned  out, 
but  scarcely  at  all  shortened.  The  thigh  could  be  readily  moved 
in  any  direction  without  much  pain,  but  on  bending  the  limb  and 
rotating  it  outwards,  a  very  distinct  dummy  sensation  was  frequently 
felt,  apparently  within  the  joint,  as  if  one  articular  surface  had  slipped 
oflF  another.  This  was  regarded  by  both  Mr.  South  and  Mr.  Green  as 
an  example  of  epiphyseal  separation,  and  he  was  placed  upon  a  double- 
inclined  plane,  but  he  felt  so  little  inconvenience  from  it  that  he 
several  times  left  his  bed  and  walked  about.  We  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  result  or  as  to  the  further  progress  of  the  case.* 

A  girl,  aet.  18,  was  brought  before  Dr.  Parker,  of  New  York,  at  his 
surgical  clinic,  Nov.  1850,  who  had  been  injured  by  a  fall  upon  a 
curbstone,  when  eleven  years  old.  The  accident  was  followed  by 
suppuration  and  a  fistulous  discharge,  from  which,  however,  she  finally 
recovered,  but  with  the  foot  everted,  and  a  shortening  of  one  inch 
and  a  half.  "  Flexion  and  rotation  of  the  joint  occasioned  no  incon- 
venience." Dr.  Parker  thought  this  circumstance  alone  sufficient  to 
distinguish  it  from  hip  disease  in  which  anchylosis  is  the  termination.' 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Kappa  Lambda  Society,  held  in  New  York, 
March  25,  1840,  Dr.  Post  mentioned  a  case  which  he  had  seen  in  a 
girl  sixteen  years  old,  who,  in  taking  a  slight  step  with  a  child  in  her 
arms,  made  a  false  movement,  and  feeling  something  give'  way,  she 
was  obliged  to  lean  against  a  wall.  Dr.  Post  saw  her  the  next  day, 
when  he  found  the  affected  limb  one  inch  shorter  than  the  opposite 
one,  movable,  the  toes  turned  outwards,  no  swelling,  some  slight  pain 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  The  trochanter  major  moved  with  the 
shaft.  There  was  also  crepitus.  From  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the 
slight  amount  of  violence  by  which  the  injury  was  produced.  Dr.  Post 
thought  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  head  had  taken  place. 

I  Liston,  Elements  of  Surgery,  Phila.  ed.,  1887,  p.  480. 

«  South,  Note  to  Chelius's  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  619. 

»  Parker,  Amer.  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  i.  p.  342,  Nov.  30,  1850. 
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The  extending  apparatus  was  applied,  but  the  limb  remains  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  shorter  than  its  fellow.* 

Aug.  14,  1865,  Andrew  Leroy,  sdt.  15,  in  attempting  to  escape  from 
the  House  of  Befuge,  fell  from  the  fourth  story.  On  the  following 
morning  he  was  admitted  into  my  wards,  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  I 
found  his  right  thigh  shortened  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  slightly 
abducted;  toes  evferted.  Placing  him  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form, we  detected  a  dull  crepitus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joint.  It  was 
unlike  the  crepitus  of  broken  bone.  With  fifteen  pounds  of  extension 
we  were  able  to  overcome  the  shortening  entirely,  and  to  put  the  limb 
in  position.  This  was  maintained  with  Buck's  apparatus.  At  the  end 
of  two  weeks,  however,  it  was  ascertained  to  be  shortened  half  an 
inch.  Four  more  pounds  were  then  added.  At  the  close  of  my  term 
of  service,  I  lost  sight  of  the  boy,  and  have  not  been  able  therefore  to 
verify  my  diagnosis;  but  I  believe  it  to  have  been  a  separation  of  the 
upper  epiphysis. 

These  four  constitute  the  only  examples  of  this  accident  which  I 
find  reported  or  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  and  although  there 
may  be  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the  diagnosis  was  correct  in  each 
instance,  I  cannot  regard  any  one  of  them  as  actually  proven ;  nor 
can  I  admit  the  accident  as  fairly  established,  or  the  diagnostic  signs 
as  being  properly  made  out,  until  these  important  points  have  received 
the  confirmation  of  at  least  one  dissection. 

Symptoms. — Whether  the  limb  will  be  shortened  or  not  must  de- 
pend upon  whether  the  fragments  have  become  displaced  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur.  It  is  well  established  that 
in  this  fracture  the  broken  ends  frequently  remain  in  contact  for 
several  hours  or  days,  or  until  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  muscles 
or  the  weight  of  the  body  upon  the  limb  occasions  a  separation,  and 
that  consequently  there  is  often  at  first  no  appreciable  or  actual  short- 
ening of  the  limb.  To  determine,  however,  its  existence,  it  is  not 
sufiicient  to  lay  the  patient  upon  his  back,  and  place  the  limbs  beside 
each  other;  we  ought  also  to  measure  carefully  with  a  tape-line  from 
the  pelvis  to  the  leg  or  foot,  and  from  various  other  points,  until  we 
have  placed  this  question  beyond  a  doubt. 

If  shortening  occurs,  it  may  vary  from  one-quarter  of  an  inch  to 
two  inches,  or  even  more;  but  this  extreme  shortening  is  not  reached 
usually,  except  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks  or  months,  when  the 
ligaments' have  gradually  given  way  under  the  weight  of  the  body  in 
walking,  or  not  until  the  neck  has  undergone  a  partial  or  almost 
complete  absorption. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  stated  that  a  shortening  to  this  degree  may 
occur  at  once ;  but  Boyer,  Earle,  and  others  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
this  opinion,  and  Bobert  Smith  declares  that  he  does  not  think  the 
capsule  would  admit  of  such  an  amount  of  immediate  displacement, 
unless  it  were  extensively  torn,  an  occurrence  which  he  thinks  very 
rare  indeed. 

With  this  qualification,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Smith  does  not  differ 

»  Post,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  vol.  lii.  p.  190,  July,  1840. 
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from  that  entertained  by  Sir  Astley,  who  only  admits  its  po55sibility 
as  a  rare  event;  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  shortening  does  not 
exceed  one  inch. 

Crepitus^  unlike  shortening,  is  generally  absent  when  the  displace- 
ment of  the  fragments  is  complete;  but  under  no  circumstances  is  it 
easily  developed.  When  the  fragments  remain  in  apposition,  and  the 
femur  is  rotated  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  broken  surfaces  upon 
each  other,  the  small  acetabular  fragment,  resting  in  a  smooth  cup-like 
socket,  and  holding  upon  the  opposite  fragment  by  denticulations  or 
by  the  untorn  periosteum,  or  capsule,  glides  about  in  obedience  to  the 
motions  of  this  latter,  and  no  crepitus  can  be  produced.  Nor  is  the 
difficulty  rendered  less  by  pressing  firmly  upon  the  trochanter,  as 
some  surgeons  have  recommended,  since,  while  this  pressure  tends, 
no  doubt,  to  fasten  the  upper  fragment  in  the  acetabulum,  it  tends 
much  more  to  fasten  the  broken  ends  together,  and  thus  defeats  the 
purpose  in  view.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fragments  have  be- 
come completely  separated,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  them  again 
into  contact.  The  limb  may,  perhaps,  be  easily  brought  down  to  the 
same  length  with  the  other,  but  it  must  by  no  means  be  inferred  that» 
consequently,  the  broken  ends  are  in  apposition.  It  is  almost  certain, 
indeed,  that  in  its  progress  downwards  the  trochanteric  fragment  has 
caught  upon  the  acetabular  fragment,  and  pushed  its  floating  and 
broken  extremity  downwards  before  it.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  discovery  of  a  crepitus  must  be  accidental,  and  is  scarcely  to  be 
looked  for.  Sometimes,  however,  we  may  recognize  a  sound  not  un- 
like crepitus,  but  less  harsh,  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  trochan- 
teric fragment  against  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum  or  dorsum  of  the 
ilium. 

One  thing  we  ought  never  to  forget,  namely,  that  by  extraordinary 
efforts  to  obtain  a  crepitus  we  may  lacerate  the  capsule  or  produce  a 
displacement  of  the  fragments  which  we  never  can  remedy,  and 
which,  without  such  unwarrantable  manipulation,  might  never  have 
occurred. 

Eversion  of  the  foof  is  almost  uniformly  present  in  some  degree, 
taking  place  immediately  or  more  gradually,  in  proportion  as  the 
fragments  become  displaced,  and  the  external  rotators  contract.  The 
opposite  condition  or  an  inversion  of  the  foot  is  occasionally  present^ 
and  sometimes  also  the  foot  is  neither  turned  in  nor  out,  but  the  toes 
point  directly  forwards.  In  sixty  cases  of  fracture  of  the  neck  seen 
by  Cloquet  the  foot  was  never  turned  in,  and  Boyer  never  met  with 
such  an  example  in  all  of  his  immense  experience;  but  Langstafi^ 
Guthrie,  Stanley,  and  Cruveilhier  have  each*^  seen  one  example,  and 
Eobert  Smith  has  seen  two.\    I  have  myself  seen  one. 

The  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  foot  is  usually  everted  is  not 
difficult.  In  the  case  of  an  intra-capsular  fracture  it  is  probably  due, 
first,  to  the  relative  friability  of  the  laminated  or  cortical  structure  on 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  neck,  in  consequence  of  which  this  portion 
gives  way  more  readily  than  the  cortical  structure  on  the  anterior 

'  Robert  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  25.    A.  Cooper  by  B.  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  151,  note. 
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aspect ;  second,  to  the  natural  form  and  position  of  the  foot  and  leg, 
which  incline  them  to  fall  outwards  by  their  own  weight ;  and  third, 
to  the  powerful  action  of  the  external  rotators,  which  are  so  feebly 
antagonized  upon  the  opposite  side.  In  the  case  of  an  extra-capsular 
impacted  fracture,  in  addition  to  the  second  and  third  causes  assigned 
as  influencing  the  position  of  the  limb  in  intra-capsulur  fractures, 
there  are  other  special  causes.  The  cortical  lamina  on  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  neck  everywhere  more  frail  than  upon  the  anterior 
aspect,  becomes  greatly  weakened  as  it  approaches  the  trochanter  by 
dividing  itself  into  two  lamin»,  one  of  which  penetrates  towards  the 
centre  of  the  bone,  and  the  other,  the  thinnest  of  the  two,  being  scarcely 
thicker  than  a  sheet  of  paper,  forming  the  wall  of  the  bone  as  it 
becomes  continuous  with  the  trochanter. 


Fig.  113. 


Fig.  114. 


HoriionUl  neetlon  of  neck  of  femar. 
(Prom  Bigelow.) 


Eztra*cap8alar  fracture,  with  inrersion. 
(From  Bigelow.) 


This  delicate  papery  wall  easily  gives  way  under  the  application  of 
force,  while  the  anterior  wall  yields  only  partially,  constituting  thus  a 
sort  of  hinge  upon  which  the  rotation  of  the  thigh  is  performed.  It  is 
probable,  also,  as  suggested  by  M.  Bobert,  that  the  angle  at  which  the 
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external  surface  of  the  trochanter  unites  with  the  neck  increases  the 
tendency  to  fracture  and  impaction  posteriorly. 

An  explanation  of  the  fact  already  stated,  that  in  rare  and  excep- 
tional cases  the  limb  is  inverted  or  the  toes  are  permitted  to  point 
directly  forwards,  has  been  thought  to  be  more  difficult.  Dr.  Bigelow 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  specimen  taken  from  an  old 
woman  in  the  dissecting-room,  and  he  concludes  that  the  inversion 
was  due  to  the  extent  of  the  comminution,  which  had  separated  the 
walls  of  the  shaft  so  as  to  receive  in  the  interval  the  whole  neck,  in- 
stead of  the  posterior  wall  only,  as  commonly  occurs.  Dr.  Robert 
Smith,  of  Dublin,  cites  a  similar  case  verified  by  the  autopsy ;  and  Dr. 
Bigelow  remarks  that  the  specimen  numbered  248,  in  the  Mutter 
museum,  at  Philadelphia,  presents  the  same  kind  of  impaction  without 
either  inversion  or  eversion. 

Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the  capsule  is  not  usually 
attended  with  much  pain  when  the  patient  is  at  rest,  but  any  attempt 
to  move  the  limb  produces  intense  suffering,  and  especially  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  rotate  the  limb  inwards,  or  to  carry  it  upwards 
and  inwards. 

Occasionally,  also,  during  the  first  few  days  or  hours  after  the 
fracture,  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  compels  the  patient  to  cry 
out  from  the  severity  of  the  pain  which  it  produces.  At  first  the 
sufferer  is  unable  to  indicate  clearly  the  seat  of  this  pain,  or,  perhaps, 
it  is  diffused  and  uncertain  in  its  position;  but  after  a  time  he  is  able 
to  refer  it  chiefly  to  the  region  of  the  groin,  opposite  the  neck  of  the 
bone,  or  to  near  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  psoas  magnus  and 
iliacus  internus.  There  is  also  usually  in  this  region  a  great  degree 
of  tenderness  and  an  unusual  fulness. 

If  now  the  limb  be  seized,  and  extension  gradually  but  firmly 
applied,  it  will  soon  be  made  of  the  same  length  with  the  opposite 
thigh;  but,  the  moment  the  extension  is  discontinued,  the  shortening 
and  eversion  will  recur,  accompanied  with  pain,  and  perhaps  crepitus. 

The  trochanter  major  is  less  prominent  than  upon  the  opposite  side, 
and  if  eversion  of  the  limb  exists,  the  trochanter  may  be  felt  indis- 
tinctly upwards  and  backwards  from  its  usual  position.  The  patient 
having  been  placed  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  we  may 
prosecute  the  investigation  still  farther,  and  by  rotating  the  limb  in- 
.  wards  and  outwards  as  far  as  it  will  admit,  we  shall  notice  that  the 
trochanter  describes  the  arc  of  a  smaller  circle  than  in  the  opposite 
limb,  or  that  the  length  of  its  radius  has  been  shortened.  It  ought  to 
be  said  at  once,  however,  that  this  amount  of  manipulation  is  often  in- 
jurious, and  seldom  proper. 

The  patient  is  generally  unable  to  move  his  limb,  or  to  bear  the 
least  weight  upon  it;  but  many  examples  are  on  record  of  persons 
who  walked  some  distance  after  the  fracture  had  taken  place,  the 
capsule,  and  perhaps  also  the  periosteum,  not  being  torn,  and  conse- 
quently the  fragments  not  being  displaced ;  or,  possibly,  it  was  at  first 
an  impacted  fracture. 

Finally,  after  having  examined  the  patient  as  well  as  we  are  able  to 
do,  in  the  recumbent  posture,  if  any  doubt  remains,  and  it  is  found 
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practicable  for  the  patient  to  be  elevated  upon  his  sound  foot,  this 
should  be  done.  The  broken  limb  can  now  be  examined  thoroughly 
on  all  sides,  and  a  more  accurate  opinion  formed  of  the  amount  of 
shortening  and  eversion.  It  will  be  especially  noticed  that  if  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  limb  in  the  slightest 
degree,  it  produces  insupportable  pain.  Dr.  Packard,  of  Philadelphia, 
informs  me  that  M.  Maisonneuve  has  lately  suggested  and  practised 
the  following  method  of  diagnosis  in  certain  doubtful  cases.  Lay  the 
patient  flat  on  his  belly,  and  then  bring  the  suspected  thigh  into  ex- 
treme extension  backwards.  If  it  is  not  broken,  the  neck  will  strike 
against  the  posterior  lip  of  the  acetabulum  and  the  progress  of  the 
thigh  in  this  direction  will  be  arrested.  If  it  is  broken,  it  can  be  car- 
ried backwards  much  farther. 

Of  this  method  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  it  seems  proper  to  say  that, 
if  the  fragments  have  slid  past  each  other  and  the  limb  is  shortened, 
it  is  unnecessary ;  and  if  they  are  still  in  apposition,  it  will  be  pretty 
certain  to  cause  displacement,  and  thus  do  irreparable  mischief. 

Prognosis. — The  question  of  bony  union  after  a  complete  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  feoiur  within  the  capsule  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  ablest  surgeons  and  pathologists  for  a  long  period ;  and  while 
great  differences  of  opinion  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  probability 
of  the  occurrence,  and  as  to  the  value  of  the  testimony  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  very  few  have  ventured  to  deny  its  possibility. 

Among  these  latter  are  found,  however,  the  distinguished  names  of 
Cruveilhier,  Colles,  Lonsdale,  and  Bransby  Cooper.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  affirmed,  also,  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  taught  the  same  doc- 
trine, but  with  how  much  show  of  reason,  the  following  paragraphs 
from  his  own  pen  will  determine : — 

"In  the  examinations  which  I  have  made  of  transverse  fractures  of 
the  cervix  femoris,  entirely  within  the  capsular  ligament,  I  have  only 
met  with  one  in  which  a  bony  union  had  taken  place,  or  which  did 
not  admit  of  a  motion  of  one  bone  upon  the  other.  To  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  union,  and  to  maintain  that  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule  can  take  place,  would  be  presumptuous,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider the  varieties  of  direction  in  which  a  fracture  may  occur,  and  the 
degree  of  violence  by  which  it  may  have  been  produced.  For  example, 
when  the  fracture  is  through  the  head  of  the  bone,  with  no  separation 
of  the  fractured  ends ;  when  the  bone  is  broken  without  its  periosteum 
being  torn ;  or,  when  it  is  broken  obliquely,  partly  within  and  partly 
externally  to  the  capsular  ligament,  I  believe  that  bony  union  may 
take  place,  although  at  the  same  time  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  a 
favorable  combination  of  circumstances  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
Much  trouble  has  been  taken  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  public  with 
the  false  idea  that  I  have  denied  the  possibility  of  union  of  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  therefore  I  beg  at  once  to  be  under- 
stood to  contend  for  the  principle  only,  that  I  believe  the  reason  that 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  do  not  unite,  is  that  the  liga- 
mentous sheath  and  periosteum  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  are  torn 
through,  that  the  bones  are  consequently  drawn  asunder  by  the  mus- 
cles, and  that  there  is  a  want  of  nourishment  of  the  head  of  the  bone; 
24 
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but  I  can  readily  believe,  if  a  fracture  should  happen  without  tb^ 
reflected  ligament  being  torn,  that  as  the  nutrition  would  continue,  the 
bone  might  unite;  but  the  character  of  the  accident  would  differ; 
the  nature  of  the  injury  could  scarcely  be  discerned,  and  tho  patient^s 
bone  would  unite  with  little  attention  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon. 

"  In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  opinion,  I  enumerated,  in  the 
early  editions  of  this  work,  forty-three  specimens  of  this  fracture,  in 
different  collections  in  London,  which  had  not  united  by  bone.  At 
the  present  day  these  might  be  multiplied,  were  it  necessary. 

*'Such  has  been  the  accumulated  evidence  of  the  want  of  power  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur  to  unite  by  bone,  in  my  practice  of  forty  years, 
during  which  period  I  have  seen  but  two  or  three  cases  which  mili- 
tate against  this  opinion,  for  many  of  the  preparations  which  have 
been  brought  for  my  inspection  as  specimens  of  united  fractures  of 
this  part  have  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  the 
changes  concomitant  with  old  age ;  and  in  many  of  them  the  two 
thigh-bones  of  the  same  subject  had  undergone  the  same  alteration  in 
texture  and  in  form."^ 

The  following  passages  from  a  communicatioa  made  by  Sir  Astley 
to  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  for  the  25th  of  April,  1834,  are  equally 
pertinent: — 

"  I  find  in  a  report  of  the  Baron  Dupuytren's  lecture  that  he  attri- 
butes to  me  the  opinion  that  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone, 
within  the  capsular  ligament,  not  only  '  never  unite,  but  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  they  should  unite  by  bone.' 

"It  is  quite  true  that,  as  a  general  principle,  I  believe  that  those 
fractu]:es  unite  by  ligament,  and  not  by  bone,  as  do  those  of  the  patella 
and  olecranon.  But  I  deny  that  I  have  ever  stated  the  impossibility 
of  their  ossific  union ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  given  the  reason  why 
they  may  occasionally  unite  by  bone. 

"  The  following  are  my  words :  '  To  deny  the  possibility  of  their 
union,  and  to  maintain  that  no  exception  to  this  general  rule  may 
take  place,  would  be  presumptuous,' "  &c.  &c. 

In  conclusion,  Sir  Astley  remarks:  "I  should  not  have  given  you 
this  trouble,  nor  should  I  have  taken  it  myself,  but  for  the  respect  I 
bear  my  friend,  the  Baron  Dupuytren ;  for  although  I  have  already 
submitted  myself  to  be  misrepresented  by  many  individuals,  yet  I 
should  be  sorry  to  be  misunderstood  by  so  excellent  a  surgeon  and  so 
valuable  a  friend  as  Le  Baron  Dupuytren."* 

Sir  Astley,  then,  so  far  from  denying,  frankly  admitted  the  possi- 
bility of  bony  union  when  the  neck  was  broken  within  the  capsule,  and 
explained  the  circumstances  under  which  he  believed  it  might  occur. 
The  true  point  in  dispute  was,  whether  certain  cabinet  specimens  were 
actually  examples  of  complete  fractures,  wholly  within  the  capsule, 
united  by  bone.    Some  of  them  Sir  Astley  thought  were  only  ex- 

»  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  the  Joints,  edited  by  Bransby 
Cooper,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  156. 

*  See  also  Sir  Astley's  letter  to  Prof.  Cox,  written  in  1835,  and  published  in  the 
Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  for  July  12,  1848,  New  York  Joum.  Med.  for  Sept. 
1848,  and  appendix  to  Cooper  on  Dis.  and  Frac,  Amer.  ed.,  1851,  p.  483. 
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amples  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  or  of  interstitial  and  progressive 
absorption.  Some  were  partial  rather  than  complete  fractures ;  others 
were  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  capsule ;  and  for  this  he 
was  accused  of  wilful  blindness  or  stupidity,  chiefly  by  those  who 
themselves  being  owners  of  these  rare  pathological  treasures,  might 
possibly  have  felt  somewhat  annoyed  at  seeing  their  value  thus  de- 
preciated, and  who,  no  doubt,  would  be  quite  as  apt  to  fall  into  blind- 
ness and  partisanship  as  Sir  Astley  himself.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  although  the  claim  has  been  set  up  and  stoutly  maintained  for 
more  than  thirty  cabinet  specimens,  in  one  part  of  the  world  or 
another,  a  majority  of  these,  including  several  whose  claims  were 
urged  upon  Sir  Astley,  have  been  at  length  declared  by  all  parties 
unsatisfactory,  or  absolutely  fictitious,  and  only  a  fraction  of  the  whole 
number  continue  to  be  mentioned  by  any  surgical  writer  as  probable 
examples.^ 

Bobert  Smith  reduces  the  number  to  seven,  but  Malgaigne  recog- 
nizes only  three,  namely :  Swan's  case,  admitted  by  Sir  Astley  him- 
self; Stanley's  case,  and  one  specimen  in  the  Dupuytren  museum.  In 
neither  of  these  cases,  he  affirms,  has  the  neck  lost  anything  of  its 
form  or  length  by  absorption,  from  which  we  are  to  infer  that  he 
would  reject  as  doubtful  all  such  specimens  as  had  undergone  these 
pathological  changes. 

Indeed,  I  think,  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  Malgaigne's  opinion 
upon  this  point.  Six  of  the  nineteen  cases  which  I  have  enumerated 
are  declared  by  him  to  resemble  much  more  rachitic  alterations  of  the 
neck  than  true  fractures ;  and  yet  Bobert  Smith  admits  three  of  the 
six  as  well-established  examples ;  but  as  to  the  precise  grounds  upon 
which  he  rejects  these  cases,  he  shall  speak  for  himself:  **And  it  is 
sufficient  that  we  consider  the  beautiful  drawings  designed  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  to  illustrate  certain  varieties  of  the  alterations,  to  place 
us  on  our  guard  against  every  pretended  consolidation  which  presents 
itself,  accompanied  with  a  shortening  and  deformity  of  the  head  and 
neck.  When  fractures  unite  by  bone,  they  do  not  sufter  such  enormous 
losses  of  substance  which  it  would  become  necessary  to  admit  for  the 
neck  of  the  femur."^ 

'  The  following  European  surgeons  have  claimed  to  have  in  their  possession, 
each,  one  example:  Langstaff  (Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xiii.  1827);  Brulatour 
(Ibid.,  vol.  xiii.  1827);  Stanley  (Ibid.,  xviii.);  Swan  (Swan  on  Diseases  of  Nerves, 
p.  804);  Adams  (Todd's  Cyclop.,  p.  813);  Jones  (Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxiv.); 
Chorley  ( Amesbury  on  Frac.,  p.  125) ;  Field  (Ibid.,  p.  128) ;  Soemmering  (Chelius's 
Surgery  by  South,  vol.  i.  p.  621);  South  (Ibid.,  p.  621).  South  also  mentions 
another  example  as  being  in  the  museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  This  is 
probably  Jones'  case,  which  Robert  Smith  says  is  preserved  in  this  museum,  and 
which  has  already  been  enumerated.  Bryant  (Memphis  Med.  Rec,  vol.  vi.  p.  108, 
from  British  Med.  Journ.,  March  14);  Fawdington  (Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci., 
vol.  XV.  p.  534,  from  London  Med.  Gaz.,  Aug.  16,  1834);  Harris  (Ibid.,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  246,  from  Dublin  Journ.,  Sept.  1835).  Robert  Hamilton  says  that  Prof.  Tilanus 
showed  him  three  specimens  in  the  museum  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Peter,  at  Amster- 
dam (Ibid.,  vol.  xxxi.  470,  from  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  Jan.  6, 1843).  Malgaigne  says 
there  are  three  specimens  in  the  Dupuytren  museum  which  have  been  described 
with  the  same  interpretation.  The  whole  number  claimed  by  transatlantic  surgeons 
is  therefore  nineteen. 

>  Malgaigne,  Traits  des  Fractures  et  des  Luxations,  torn.  i.  p.  678. 
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A  reference  to  Stanley's  case,  as  reported  by  Eobert  Smith,  will 
show  that,  contrary  to  Malgaigne's  statement,  this  was  also  shortened 
and  deformed,  ana  that,  consequently,  according  to  his  own  rules  of 
exclusion,  it  also  must  be  rejected;  after  which  only  two  remain, 
namely  Swan's  case,  admitted  by  Sir  Astley  himself,  and  No.  188  of 
the  Dupuytren  museum. 

I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  convictions,  moreover,  were  I  not 
to  refer  my  readers  to  the  very  judicious  criticism  upon  Mr.  Swan's 
case  made  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  published  in  the  Nexo  York  Journal 
of  Medicine,  vol.  ii.,  8d  series,  p.  295. 

Since  writing  the  above,  my  friend  Dr.  Voss,  of  this  city,  has  placed 
in  my  hands  an  elaborate  paper  on  this  subject,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Edward  Zeis,  of  Dresden,  and  which  has  been  translated  by  Dr.  B. 
Newman,  Prosector  to  Chair  of  Surgery,  Long  Island  College  Hos- 
pital. Dr.  Zeis,  after  rejecting  all  other  European  specimens,  claims 
that  bony  union  has  occurred  within  the  capsule  in  a  specimen  now 
in  fai9  possession,  and  also  in  a  specimen  which  may  be  found  in  the 
pathological  cabinet  of  the  medico-chirurgical  academy  of  Dresden.* 
I.  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  publish  these  cases  at  length,  as  well, 
also,  as  the  able  review  of  their  claims  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Newman,  in 
which  Dr.  Newman  clearly  shows  thai  Dr.  Zeis  has  completely  failed 
to  establish  the  correctness  of  his  opinions.  There  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  bones  were  ever  broken,  nor,  if  they  were  broken, 
that  the  fractures  were  entirely  within  the  capsule. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  number  of  specimens  for  which 
the  honor  is  claimed  is  nearly  equal  to  the  original  number  in  Europe; 
but  they  have  not  yet,  all  of  them,  been  subjected  to  the  same  sifting 
process  as  their  foreign  congeners ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
many  of  them  will  come  successfully  out  of  a  similar  fifty  years' 
contest. 

Three  of  the  specimens  belonged  to  Reuben  D.  Mussey,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  the  Miami  Medical  College,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
He  has  himself  furnished  a  complete  history  and  description  of  the 
specimens,  accompanied  with  drawings.*  One  may  be  found  in  the 
Wistar  and  Horner  Museum,  at  Philadelphia;'  one  belongs  to  Willard 
Parker,  of  this  city;*  two  to  the  Albany  College  Museum;*  two  to  the 
Harvard  Medical  College,  Boston  ;*  one  to  the  MUtter  collection  (Spe- 
cimen B,  71);  one  to  Dr.  Pope,  of  St.  Louis.  Dr.  Sands,  of  this  city, 
has  also  lately  presented  a  supposed  example  to  the  New  York  Patho- 
logical Society.^ 

In  the  former  editions  of  this  book  I  have  examined  the  claims  of 
several  of  these  specimens  very  much  at  length;  but  as  new  specimens 
are  every  now  and  then  being  presented  to  our  notice,  for  each  of 

»  Description  of  two  specimens  of  intra-capsular  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
and  union  by  callus,  by  Dr.  Edward  Zeis,  Dresden,  1864. 
«  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  8ci.,  April,  1857. 
3  H.  H.  Smith's  Surgery,  p.  399. 

*  Johnson's  paper  on  intra-capsular  fractures,  op.  cit. 
6  Trans.  New  York  State  Med.  Soc,  1858. 

•  Bigelow  on  Dislocation,  &c.  of  Hip,  1869,  p.  125. 
T  New  York  Med.  Rec,  June  1,  1869. 
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Fig.  115. 


which  special  claims  are  set  up,  and  inasmuch  as  no  practical  results 
are  likely  to  follow  upon  a  further  discussion  of  this  point,  or  upon  its 
definite  decision,  I  have  concluded  to  refer  those  of  my  readers  who  feel 
a  particular  interest  in  the  matter  to  either  one  of  my  earlier  editions, 
and  to  the  various  monographs  to  which  I  have  furnished  references. 

I  have  also  in  my  own  cabinet  a  femur  of  no  inconsiderable  preten- 
sions, belonging  clearly  to  that  class  of  specimens  recognized  by 
Robert  Smith.  Its  neck  is  greatly  shortenea,  and  this  surgeon  would 
regard  it,  I  think,  as  an  impacted  intra-capsular  fracture,  but  its  claim 
would  be  promptly  denied  by  Malgaigne,  on  account  of  the  absorption 
and  distortion  of  its  neck.     Its  history  is  as  follows: — 

About  the  year  1833,  Mrs.  Wakelee,  of  Clarence,  Erie  County,  New 
York,  8Bt.  68,  who  was  then  very  low  with  tubercular  consumption, 
and  so  ill  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  walk  across  the  floor,  tripped  upon 
the  carpet  and  fell,  striking  upon  her  left 
side.  She  was  unable  to  rise,  but  was  laid 
upon  a  bed  by  her  son,  Dr.  Wakelee,  a 
very  intelligent  physician,  residing  in  the 
same  house,  who  did  not  suspect  a  frac- 
ture. Dr.  Bissel  saw  her  on  the  Ibllowing 
day,  and,  on  rotating  the  limb  outwards, 
he  says  that  he  discovered  a  crepitus. 
His  examination  was  greatly  facilitated 
by  her  extreme  emaciation. 

Mrs.  W.  was  placed  upon  a  double- 
inclined  plane,  with  apparatus  for  exten- 
sion, &c.,  and  left  in  charge  of  Dr.  Wakelee. 
Onthefifthdaythesplint  was  removed,  and 
from  this  time  no  dressings  of  an^  kind 
were  applied.  The  reason  for  this  change 
of  treatment  was,  that  she  was  likely  to 
live  but  a  few  days,  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  her  lungs,  and  that  such  confine- 
ment would  only  hasten  her  death.  Con- 
trary, however,  to  all  expectations,  she 
gradually  convalesced,  so  that  after  two 
or  three  years  she  could  walk  on  crutches, 
her  toes  turning  out  and  her  limb  becoming  somewhat  shortened. 
Four  years  after  the  accident  she  died,  and  Dr.  Bissel  obtained  from 
Dr.  Wakelee  the  specimen,  of  which  the  accompanying  drawing  is  a 
faithful  delineation. 

Within  the  last  few  years.  Dr.  Geo.  K.  Smith,  of  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital,  has  made  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the  hip-joint,  which  will 
explain  in  a  great  measure  the  discrepancies  of  opinion  which  at 
present  exist  among  surgeons  as  to  the  character  of  certain  specimens, 
and  may  hereafter  enable  us  to  decide  with  more  accuracy,  and  may 
lead  to  a  better  agreement  of  opinion. 

His  observations  prove  that  anatomists  have  not  hitherto  correctly 
described  the  attachment  of  the  capsule;  that  the  capsule  is  seldom,  if 


Vertical  section  of  Mrs.  Wakelee's 
femar,  acetabalum,  and  capsnle. 
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ever,  attached  at  the  same  point  in  diflferent  persons,  while  it  is  as 
uniformly  found  attached  at  the  same  point  in  the  opposite  femurs  of 
the  same  person.  In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  whether  the  line 
of  fracture  in  any  given  specimen  was  without  or  within  the  capsule, 
we  must  always  compare  the  fractured  bone  with  its  congener,  and  not 
with  the  femur  of  another  person. 

He  has  further  shown  that  after  a  fracture,  and  the  consequent 
absorption  of  the  neck,  the  normal  position  of  the  capsule  is  almost 
constantly  changed;  so  that  its  present  attachment  does  not  declare 
what  were  the  points  of  its  attachment  before  the  fracture  occurred, 
and  finally  that  the  absorption  proceeds  unequally  and  irregularly, 
yet  with  great  rapidity,  in  the  two  fragments ;  and  as  the  bony  union, 
if  it  ever  takes  place,  probably  occurs  subsequent  to  the  arrest  of  the 
absorption,  the  line  of  union  cannot  in  itself  alone  determine  whether 
the  fracture  was  near  the  head  or  near  the  trochanters.* 

It  seems  to  me  probable  that  under  certain  favorable  circumstances 
this  union  will  occur ;  these  favorable  circumstances  have  relation  to 
several  conditions,  such  as  age,  health,  degree  of  separation  of  the 
fragments,  laceration  of  the  periosteum  and  capsule,  treatment,  &c. 
Robert  Smith  thinks  it  is  not  likely  to  occur  unless  the  fragments  are 

impacted,  but  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
Fig.  116.  as  we  have  already  seen,  admitted 

its  possibility  whenever  the  re- 
fected capsule  ancl  the  periosteum 
were  not  torn,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  fragments  were  not  dis- 
placed. If  to  these  conditions 
we  were  to  add  moderate  but 
not  extreme  age,  with  good 
health,  we  can  see  no  sufficient 
reason  why,  under  judicious 
treatment,  bony  union  might  not 
occasionally  be  expected.  But 
such  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances is  probably  exceedingly 
rare ;  and,  what  is  more  unfortu- 
nate, if  they  exist,  the  fracture  is 
not  likely  to  be  recognized,  and 
the  surgeon  will  fail  to  avail 
himself  of  those  advantageous 
coincidences  which  might,  if  un- 
derstood and  properly  treated, 
secure  a  bony  union.  Dupuy- 
the  capsule.    (From    ^^^^   gj^yg^  whQTi   the   fragments 

are  not  displaced  "its  existence 
may  be  suspected,  but  cannot  be 
positively  asserted."  There  will  not  be  wanting,  however,  examples 
in  which  surgeons  will  believe  or  affirm  that  they  have  recognized 

*  Geo.  K.  Smith,  Insertion  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  intra-capsular  fracture.    Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  Philadelphia,  1862. 
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the  fracture  and  wrought  the  cure.  I  have  heard  of  many  such  instances, 
and  Mr.  Smith  has  referred  to  one,  which  is  quite  pertinent,  as  having 
been  reported  in  the  Gazelle  des  Hdpitaux.  A  woman,  aet.  64,  was 
treated  for  an  intra-capsular  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  at  one 
of  the  hospitals  in  Paris,  and  "  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  she  was  dis- 
charged perfectly  cured,  and  without  shortening."  We  fully  partake 
of  Mr.  Smith's  surprise  at  the  impudence  of  this  claim,  yet  we  do  not 
see  in  it  much  greater  improbability  than  in  Mr.  Swan's  case,  received 
by  both  Mr.  Smith  and  Sir  Astley  himself,  where  the  neck  was  found 
almost  wholly  united  by  bone  in  five  weeks,  although  the  woman  was 
80  years  old,  and  actually  dying  while  the  process  was  going  on! 
Says  Dupuytren,  *'  I  would  lay  it  down  as  a  general  principle  that  all 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  a  cylindrical  bone  should  be  kept  at  rest 
twice  as  long  as  ordinary  fractures  of  the  same  bone ;  and  even  after 
that  period  I  have  seen  displacement  take  placoi  The  term  may, 
therefore,  be  lengthened  to  a  hundred  days,  or  even  longer  in  aged 
and  feeble  persons,  whose  powers  of  reparation  are  much  deteriorated." 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  describe  particularly  all  of 
the  accidents  or  pathological  conditions  with  which  these  fractures 
may  be  confounded.  It  is  sufficient  to  allude  to  them,  and  leave  to 
others  the  labor  of  a  complete  historical  record ;  but  I  am  tempted  to 
devote  a  paragraph  to  what  has  been  variously  termed  "  morbus  coxae 
senilis"  {Boberl  Smilh) ;  "  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis"  (Adams) ;  "  inter- 
stitial absorption  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone"  (B.  Bell) ;  '*  rheu- 
matic gout"  [Fullei')',  and  by  others  "interstitial  and  progressive  ab- 
sorption ;"  but  the  exact  nature  and  cause  of  which  morbid  changes 
are  not  yet  fully  understood.  Mr.  Colles  does  not  think  this  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  rheumatism.  I  have  myself  a  specimen  of  what  has 
been  more  generally  called  chronic 
rheumatic  arthritis,  occurring  in  the 
knee-joint,  accompanied  with  a  flatten- 
ing and  eburnation  of  the  articular  sur- 
faces, and  Gulliver  has  shown  that 
similar  changes  of  form  in  the  neck  of 
the  bone  may  occur  in  tolerably  young 
persons. 

I  suspect  also  that  it  will  be  found  to 
occur  under  a  greater  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and  to  present  a  greater  variety 
of  forms,  than  have  yet  been  described ; 
and  we  shall  perhaps  find  a  partial  ex- 
planation of  this  diversity  and  fre- 
quency in  one  single  circumstance, 
namely,  the  peculiar  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  the  neck.  The  neck  of  the 
femur  stands  nearly  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  shaft,  or  at  an  angle  so  great 
as  that  the  weight  of  the  body,  even  in 

health,  has  the  effect  to  gradually  depress  the  head  below  the  top  of 
the  trochanter  major,  and  to  diminish  its  length.     This  is  seen  con- 


Fig.  117. 


Section  of  a  sound  adult  femur. 
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stantly  in  the  striking  change  of  form  which  occurs  between  child- 
hood and  old  age.  Now,  if  from  any  cause  whatever,  such  as  a  blow 
upon  the  trochanter  or  upon  the  foot,  the  neck  or  head  is  made  to 
suffer,  and  inflammation,  or  perhaps  only  a  slight  degree  of  increased 

Fig.  118. 


Chronic  rheumatic  arthritis.  (HlUer.) 

action  in  the  absorbents,  ensues,  resulting  in  an  equally  slight  soften- 
ing of  the  bony  tissue,  these  pathological  circumstances  may  end, 
sooner  or  later,  in  a  striking  change  of  form  in  the  neck  or  head. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  an  external  injury  to  explain  the 
occurrence  of  this  inflammation,  and  consequent  softening  of  the  bone ; 
a  scrofulous,  or  rickety,  or  tuberculous  constitution  may  occasion  it, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  these  conditions  are  not  as  likely  to  lead 
to  a  change  of  form  here  as  in  the  bones  of  the  leg  or  of  the  spine. 
A  change  of  form  in  the  head  may  be  the  result  of  an  ulceration  of 
the  cartilage ;  and  a  change  of  form  in  the  neck,  of  ulceration  of  the 
neck.  Among  other  causes,  also,  "  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  may 
operate  in  a  large  proportion  of  those  examples  which  belong  to  ad- 
vanced life.  One  case,  reported  by  Gulliver,  would  seem  to  show 
that  a  deformity  may  occur  here  as  a  result  of  disease,  and  indepen- 
dently of  pressure,'  yet  it  is  plain,  from  the  direction  which  the  devia- 
tion of  the  head  and  neck  usually  takes,  that  pressure  performs  an 
important  part  in  the  causation. 

From  these  various  causes,  operating  in  these  diverse  wavs,  we  shall 
have  the  different  deformities  enumerated  and  described  oy  surgical 
writers.  The  head  flattened,  irregularly  spread  out,  depressed  and 
polished  ;  the  neck  shortened  and  irregularly  thickened  and  expanded  ; 
the  trochanter  major  rotated  outwards  and  drawn  upwards ;  sinuous 

»  Gulliver,  Lond.  Mcd.-Chir.  Rev.,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  544. 
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chasms  traversing  the  neck,  produced  by  ulceration;  and  finally, 
shortening  of  the  neck,  by  a  true  interstitial  absorption,  and  with 
little  or  no  increase  in  its  breadth,  the  trochanter  major  also  being 
rotated  outwards.  It  would  be  strange,  moreover,  if  the  interior  of 
these  bones  did  not  present  some  changes  in  structure,  such  as  have 
been  frequently  observed,  namely,  an  irregular  expansion  or  conden- 
sation of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  which  latter  might  easily  be  supposed, 
by  one  who  was  inattentive  to  all  of  these  circumstances,  to  indicate 
the  line  of  an  imaginary  fracture. 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  incipient  stage  of  one  class 
of  these  cases,  namely,  that  in  which  the  neck  is  not  only  shortened, 
but  its  surface  is  irregularly  seamed,  as  if  it  had  been  broken  and 
imperfectly  united. 

Wm.  Clarkson,  aet.  43,  was  admitted  into  the  Toronto  Hospital,  C. 
W.,  May  5,  1858,  with  tubercular  consumption,  of  which  he  died  on 
the  25tb  of  the  same  month. 

He  had  been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Scott,  and  it  having  been  noticed 
that  he  complained  of  his  right  hip  at  the  time  of  admission,  an  autopsy 
was  made  on  the  25th,  at  which  I  was,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
house  surgeon,  permitted  to  be  present. 

We  examined  both  hip-joints,  and  found  the  neck  of  the  right  femur 
shortened,  especially  in  its  posterior  aspect.  At  the  junction  of  the 
head  with  the  neck,  posteriorly,  and  extending  about  half-way  around, 
the  bone  was  carious,  and  so  far  absorbed  as  to  leave  a  sulcus  of  a  line 
or  two  in  depth,  and  of  about  the  same  width.  Adjacent  to  this,  also, 
the  bone  was  quite  soft,  yielding  under  the  slightest  pressure  of  the 
knife.  There  was  no  other  appearance  of  disease.  The  opposite 
femur  was  sound. 

The  hospital  record  furnished  the  following  account  of  his  case,  so 
far  as  the  injury  to  his  hip  was  concerned : — 

About  nine  months  before  admission,  then  laboring  under  the  ma- 
lady of  which  he  finally  died,  he  received  a  blow  upon  his  right  tro- 
chanter, ever  since  which  he  had  been  lame,  and  sufiered  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  hip-joint.  The  pain  was  felt  especially  in  the  groin,  when 
the  trochanter  was  pressed  upon,  or  when  the  sole  of  his  foot  was  per- 
cussed. The  thigh  was  slightly  flexed ;  the  toes  a  little  everted ;  and 
he  walked  with  some  halt« 

The  case  of  the  soldier.  Fox,  reported  by  Gulliver,  and  who  died  of 
tuberculosis,  presents  a  case  also  exactly  in  point,  but  illustrating  a 
later  stage,  or  the  completion  of  the  same  process. 

Of  the  precise  nature  of  the  changes  in  the  two  following  examples 
I  cannot  be  certain,  since  they  have  not  been  determined  by  dissection. 
They  will  serve,  however,  to  illustrate  the  usual  history  and  progress 
of  a  considerable  number  of  cases.  They  certainly  were  not  examples 
of  fracture. 

Ephraim  Brown,  when  twelve  years  old,  fell  from  a  tree  and  struck 
upon  his  right  foot.  Dr.  Silas  Holmes,  of  Stonington,  Ct.,  was  called. 
Of  the  particular  symptoms  at  this  time,  I  have  only  learned  that  the 
leg  was  not  shortened.  The  doctor  laid  a  plaster  upon  his  hip,  and 
left  him  without  any  further  treatment.    In  three  days  he  was  able  to 
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walk  on  oratcbes;  in  three  weeks  he  walked  without  crutches,  and  in 
four  months  was  at  work  as  usual.  There  was  at  this  time  no  short- 
ening or  deformity  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Brown  subsequently  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  experienced  no  difficulty  in  this  hip  until 
after  a  severe  illness  which  followed  upon  an  unusual  exposure,  when 
he  was  about  thirty-five  years  old.  At  this  period  the  leg  began  to 
shorten,  but  the  shortening  was  unaccompanied  with  pain  or  soreness. 

He  consulted  me,  July  17,  1845,  at  which  time  he  was  eighty-three 
years  old,  and  a  remarkably,  strong  and  healthy-looking  man.  The 
shortening,  which  had  ceased  to  progress  some  years  before,  amounted 
at  this  time  to  two  and  a  half  inches. 

An  officer  in  the  United  States  army  addressed  to  me  the  following 
letter,  dated  Nov.  18,  1849:— 

"  My  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  S.,  of  D.,  some  three  years  since  fell  down 
a  flight  of  stairs,  striking  on  her  side  upon  a  stone,  injuring  the  hip- 
joint  severely ;  but,  upon  examination,  her  physician  declared  that 
there  was  neither  a  fracture  nor  a  dislocation,  and  said  that  she  would 
gradually  recover.  Something  like  one  year  since  the  injured  limb 
commenced  shortening,  so  that  she  can  now  barely  touch  her  toe  to 
the  floor  as  she  walks.  She  can  bear  but  little  weight  upon  it,  and 
is  compelled  to  use  a  crutch  or  a  cane  constantly.  So  much  time  has 
now  elapsed,  and  the  limb  is  so  little  better,  and  constantly  becoming 
shorter,  I  have  proposed  to  ask  your  opinion,"  &c. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  had  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  a 
case  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bone,  accompanied  with  softening 
and  gradual  change  of  form,  either  of  the  neck  or  head,  Or  of  both. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  state  briefly,  before  I  leave  this  subject, 
what  constitute  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  union  by  bone 
within  the  capsule. 

The  persons  to  whom  the  accident  occurs  are  generally  advanced  in 
life,  and  consequently  the  process  of  repair  is  feeble  and  slow. 

The  head  of  the  bone  receives  its  supply  of  blood  chiefly  through 
the  neck  and  reflected  capsule,  and  when  both  are  severed,  the  small 
amount  furnished  by  the  round  ligament  is  found  to  be  insufficient. 

When  the  fragments  are  once  displaced,  it  is  difficult,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  if  not  impossible,  to  replace  them. 

The  direction  of  the  fracture  is  generally  such,  that  the  ends  of  the 
fragments  do  not  properly  support  and  sustain  each  other  when  they 
are  in  apposition. 

The  fracture  is  at  a  point  where  the  most  powerful  muscles  in  the 
body,  acting  with  great  advantage,  tend  to  displace  the  broken  ends. 

Aged  persons,  who  are  chiefly  the  subjects  of  this  accident,  do  not 
bear  well  the  necessary  confinement,  and  especially  as  the  union 
requires  generally  a  longer  time  than  the  union  of  any  other  fracture ; 
so  that  a  persistence  in  the  attempt  to  confine  the  patient  the  requisite 
time  often  causes  death. 

Whether  the  absence  of  provisional  callus  as  a  bond  of  union,  and 
the  interposition  of  synovial  fluid  between  the  ends  of  the  fragments, 
constitute  additional  obstacles,  I  am  not  fully  prepared  to  say.     In  the 
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opinion  of  many  surgeons  these  circumstances  constitute  very  serious, 
if  not  the  chief,  obstacles. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  what  is  the  usual  result  of  this  fracture. 

The  fragments,  more  or  less  displaced,  undergo  various  changes. 
The  acetabular  fragment  is  generally  rapidly  absorbed  as  far  as  the 
bead ;  and  occasionally  a  considerable  portion  of  this  latter  disappears 
also ;  while  the  trochanteric  fragment  appears  rather  as  if  it  had  been 
flattened  out  by  pressure  and  friction,  it  having  gained  as  much  gene- 
rally in  thickness  as  it  has  lost  in  length.  To  this  observation,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  found  many  exceptions.  Sometimes  the  trochanteric 
fragment  forms  an  open,  shallow  socket,  into  which  the  acetabular 
fragment  is  received ;  or  its  extremity  may  be  irregularly  convex  and 
concave,  to  correspond  with  an  exactly  opposite  condition  of  the  ace- 
tabular fragment.    (Fig.  119.) 

Ordinarily  the  two  fragments  move  upon  each  other,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  substance ;  but  often  they  become  united,  more  or 
less  completely,  by  fibrous  bands  (Fig.  120),  which  bands  may  be 


Tig,  119. 


Pig.  120. 


Tntetare  of  cervix  femoriH  within  oapsale. 
UnnnUed.  Opposite  sarfaces  irregnlarly  con- 
vex and  concave,  and  polished  ;  moving  slightly 
upon  each  other.  (From  a  specimen  in  the  pos- 
session of  Dr.  Crosby.) 


Mayors  specimen.  United  by  ligament.  Patient 
lived  nine  months  after  the  accident.  The  tro- 
chanter minor  arrested  the  descent  of  the  head. 
(From  Sir  A.  Cooper.) 


short  or  long,  according  to  the  amount  of  motion  which  has  been 
maintained  between  the  fragments  while  they  are  forming,  or  to  the 
degree  of  separation  which  exists. 

The  capsular  ligaments  are  usually  considerably  thickened,  and 
elongated  in  certain  directions,  and  not  unfrequently  penetrated  by 
spicula  of  bone.  They  are  also  found  sometimes  attached  by  firm 
bands  to  the  acetabular  fragment. 

A  permanent  shortening,  either  with  or  without  eversion  of  the 
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limb,  are  the  invariable  consequences  of  this  accident.  Indeed,  not  a 
few  succumb  rapidly  to  the  injury,  perishing  from  a  low,  irritative 
fever,  or  from  gradual  exhaustion,  within  a  month  or  two  from  the 
time  of  its  occurrence.  Says  Robert  Smith :  "  Our  prognosis,  in  cases 
of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  must  always  be  unfavorable.  In 
many  instances  the  injury  soon  proves  fatal,  and  in  all  the  functions 
of  the  limb  are  forever  impaired ;  no  matter  whether  the  fracture  has 
taken  place  within  or  external  to  the  capsule — whether  it  has  united 
by  ligament  or  bone — shortening  of  the  limb  and  lameness  are  the 
inevitable  results." 

Treatment, — In  case,  then,  of  a  complete  fracture  within  the  capsule, 
existing  without  laceration  of  the  reflected  capsule,  or  displacement  of 
the  fragments,  and  equally  in  case  of  a  fracture  at  the  same  point  with 
impaction,  the  treatment  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  retention  of  the 
bone  in  place,  by  suitable  mechanical  means,  for  a  length  of  time 
sufficient  to  insure  bony  union,  or  for  as  long  a  time  as  the  condition 
of  the  patient  will  warrant. 

The  means  which  are,  in  my  judgment,  best  calculated  to  fulfil  this 
important  indication,  are  complete  rest  in  the  horizontal  posture,  the 
limb  being  secured  by  the  same  apparatus  which  we  employ  with  so 
much  success  in  fractures  of  the  shaft.  In  fractures  of  the  neck,  how- 
ever, whether  within  or  without  the  capsule,  we  employ  no  coaptation 
splints;  and  the  amount  of  extension  ought  to  be  only  one-half  of 
that  generally  employed  in  fractures  of  the  shaft,  say  about  ten 
pounds.  The  long  side-splint,  with  a  foot-board,  to  prevent  eversion 
of  the  limb,  must  not  be  omitted.  In  my  hands,  and  in  the  hands  of 
my  expert  house  surgeons,  the  apparatus  has  undergone  so  many 
modifications  from  the  original  plans  of  Crosby  &  Buck,  that  I  shall 
hereafter  find  it  necessary  to  designate  it  as  my  own. 

Fig.  121. 


Author's  apparatuf  for  fractares  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

Another  apparatus  formerly  employed  by  me,  in  fractures  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur,  but  for  which  I  have  lately  substituted  my  own, 
is  Gibson's  modification  of  Hagedorn's,  in  which  the  sound  limb  is 
first  secured  to  the  foot-board,  and  the  broken  limb  is  subsequently 
brought  down  to  the  same  point.  By  this  method,  as  by  my  own 
apparatus,  we  may  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  perineal  band,  which  i8  so 
painful,  insupportable  often  when  the  fracture  is  at  the  neck. 

In  treating  this  fracture,  supposing  no  displacement  to  exist,  no 
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extension  beyond  that  which  is  necessary  to  insure  perfect  quiet  can 
be  proper,  inasmuch  as  the  fragments  are  not  overlapped ;  and  they 
need  only  a  moderate  assistance  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
present  position  against  the  action  of  the  muscles.  Moreover,  if  the 
fragments  are  impacted,  violent  extension  would  disengage  them,  and 
render  their  displacement  and  non-union  inevitable. 

Fig.  132. 


Oib8on*8  modifleatloD  of  Hagedorn*8  splint. 
Fig.  123. 


OibsoD'a  modified  splint  applied. 

I  am  prepared  to  affirm,  from  my  own  experience,  that  more  pa- 
tients will  endure  quietly  the  position  of  extension  for  a  length  of 
time  than  the  flexed  position,  whether  in  this  latter  the  patient  is 
placed  upon  his  side  or  upon  his  back. 

How  long  the  patient  will  submit  to  this,  or  to  any  other  mode  of 
securing  perfect  rest,  is  very  uncertain,  and  the  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion must  rest  with  the  individual  cases  and  the  good  sense  of*  the 
surgeon.  Not  very  many  old  and  feeble  people  will  bear  such  con- 
finement many  days  without  presenting  such  palpable  signs  of  failure 
as  to  demand  their  complete  abandonment. 

Horizontal  extension  was  adopted  in  Jones'  case,  and  also  in  the 
case  reported  by  Fawdington,  and  is  said  to  have  been  successful.  In 
Brulatour's  case  the  limb  was  kept  extended  two  months;  in  Mussey's 
second  case  Hartshorne's  straight  splint  for  extension  remained  upon 
the  limb  eighty -four  days ;  in  Bryant's  case  along  splint  was  used 
"  some  weeks." 

It  is  true,  however,  that  other  plans  of  treatment  seem  to  have  been 
equally  successful.  In  the  case  reported  by  Adams  the  limb  was 
placed  over  a  double-inclined  plane,  made  of  pillows,  five  weeks;  and 
in  Mussey's  third  example  the  limb  remained  in  the  same  position 
three  months.  Chorley  laid  his  patient  upon  the  sound  side,  with  the 
thighs  flexed,  for  a  space  of  two  weeks,  and  then  turned  him  upon  his 
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back,  still  keepiDg  the  thighs  flexed.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  he 
was  placed  in  a  straight  position,  &c. 

But  in  a  majority  of  the  examples  reported,  the  existence  of  the 
fracture  was  either  not  suspected,  or  bony  union  was  not  anticipated 
or  desired,  consequently  no  treatment  having  in  view  the  confinement 
of  the  broken  bone  was  adopted.  Yet,  the  success,  it  was  claimed, 
was  as  great  as  that  which  has  followed  either  of  the  other  plans. 
Harris'  patient  was  simply  laid  on  a  sofa.  Field's  patient,  who  broke 
the  neck  of  both  femurs  within  the  capsule  at  different  times,  was  in 
each  case  left  without  treatment,  except  that  she  lay  upon  her  bed. 
Mussey  himself  removed  all  dressings  from  Dr.  Dalton's  patient  on  the 
eighteenth  day,  and  placed  him  upon  his  feet,  and  Dr.  Wakelee  re- 
moved  the  apparatus  from  his  mother  on  the  fifth  day. 

Nor  are  we  without  evidence  that  the  careful  and  judicious  appli- 
cation of  splints,  long  continued,  and  employed  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  will  sometimes  fail.  The  two  following  cases 
confirm  these  remarks.  The  first  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr. 
James  R.  Wood,  of  this  city :  "  M.  J.,  a  young  lady,  aet.  16  years ;  of 
vigorous  constitution ;  perfectly  free  from  any  constitutional  taint> 
either  of  scrofula,  syphilis,  or  cancer,  was  caught  between  the  wheels 
of  two  carriages,  the  one  stationary,  the  other  in  motion.  The  blow 
was  received  directly  on  the  trochanter  major  of  the  right  side.  The 
symptoms  which  presented  themselves  showed  conclusively  that  there 
was  a  fracture.  There  was  shortening,  loss  of  voluntary  motion,  and 
eversion;  by  placing  the  finger  on  the  trochanter  major,  and  the 
thumb  in  the  groin,  a  well-marked  crepitus  could  be  felt  on  extension 
and  rotation  being  made.  There  was  no  laceration  or  other  compli- 
cation of  the  injury.  She  was  placed  on  Amesbury's  splint,  with  side 
splints  accurately  adjusted,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  insure  a 
perfect  union.  The  limb  was  kept  on  this  splint  without  being  dis- 
turbed for  six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  taken  from  the 
splint,  and  examined  with  care.  The  signs  of  fracture  still  remained; 
the  limb  was  replaced  on  the  splint,  and  the  dressings  as  before ; 
everything  was  attended  to  in  the  general  management  of  the  case 
which  the  doctor  thought  would  be  conducive  to  perfect  union.  The 
patient  was  kept  for  three  weeks  longer  on  the  splint,  which  was  then 
removed.  It  was  found  that  there  was  no  union.  Patient  lived  for 
three  years,  and  was  so  lame  that  she  was  always  obliged  to  use  a 
crutch  in  walking.  At  the  expiration  of  three  years  she  died  of  an 
acute  disease. 

"  On  examination  of  the  cervix  femoris,  it  was  found  that  there  bad 
been  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  bone  just  at  the  junction  of  the  head 
and  neck.  The  head  of  the  bone  was  still  attached  to  the  acetabulum 
by  the  ligamentum  teres.  The  process  of  absorption  had  been  going 
on,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  had  already  been  absorbed  below  the 
level  of  the  acetabulum,  and  what  remained  was  soft  and  spongy, 
easily  broken  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel.  The  neck  of  the  bone 
was  rounded  off)  and  covered  with  a  fibrous  deposit.  This  was  not  a 
case  of  diastasis,  as  has  been  suggested  by  an  eminent  surgeon,  who 
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judged  simply  from  the  age  of  the  patient.    She  was  full  sixteen  when 
the  accident  happened,  and  over  nineteen  when  she  died." 

The  second  was  in  the  person  of  a  man,  set.  25  years,  who  was  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  robust  and  in  good  health.  "  He  was  dancing 
at  his  sister's  wedding ;  while  cutting  a  pigeon  wing,  he  struck  the 
foot  upon  which  he  was  resting  from  under  him,  and  fell,  striking 
directly  upon  the  trochanter  major.  He  was  unable  to  rise ;  a  car- 
riage was  called,  and  he  was  taken  directly  to  the  New  York  Hospital. 
There  he  came  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  J.  Kearn/y  Rodgers.  A  frac-  ^ 
ture  was  immediately  diagnosticated,  and  for  a  few  days  he  was  kept 
on  the  double-inclined  plane.  The  straight  splint  was  then  used,  and 
the  dressings  kept  up  for  six  weeks;  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  were 
taken  off)  and  the  limb  examined;  there  was  no  union.  The  limb 
was  continued  in  the  straight  splints  for  three  weeks  longer,  and  again 
examined ;  there  was  still  no  union.  The  patient  was  again  replaced 
in  the  straight  splint  for  two  weeks  longer,  but  no  union  occurred. 
At  the  end  of  three  months  from  his  admission  he  was  discharged ;  he 
was  in  good  health,  but  so  lame  that  he  was  obliged  to  use  two  crutches 
in  walking.  After  his  discharge  the  patient  became  very  intempe- 
rate ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  he  applied  for  admission  to 
Bellevue  Hospital.  He  was  much  debilitated,  and  had  an  exhausting 
diarrhoea.  Shortly  after  his  admission  an  immense  abscess  formed 
over  the  joint,  which  discharged  profusely.  The  man  died  shortly 
after  from  exhaustion,  and  the  specimen  came  into  Dr.  Van  Buren's 
hands,  the  patient  having  been  in  his  service.  Dr.  Van  Buren  was 
aware  of  the  patient's  previous  history,  the  treatment,  etc.,  at  the  New 
York  Hospital,  and  a  careful  examination  was  made. 

"  The  capsular  ligament  was  destroyed  entirely  by  the  suppurative 
process;  there  was  a  formation  of  callus  upon  the  trochanter  major; 
the  ligamentum  teres  was  entirely  absorbed ;  the  head  of  the  bone  was 
spongy,  as  if  worm-eaten ;  the  direction  of  the  fracture  was  oblique, 
commencing  just  at  the  articulating  surface  of  the  head  and  ending 
just  within  the  capsule;  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  showed 
this  same  appearance  that  was  marked  in  the  head.  These  points  are 
beautifully  shown  in  the  specimen  at  the  present  time.  The  opinion 
of  Charles  E.  Isaacs,  M.D.,  the  able  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  of  the 
University  Medical  College,  is,  that  this  fracture  was  entirely  within 
the  capsule."*  The  bone  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  University 
Medical  College,  New  York.    C    t'      <  '  ■ 

Such  equal  results  from  opposite  plans,  and  unequal  results  from 
similar  plans  of  treatment,  are  not  calculated  to  increase  our  faith  in 
the  testimony  which  most  of  the  foregoing  examples  are  supposed  to 
furnish  of  the  possibility  of  bony  union.  On  the  contrary,  they  can- 
not fail  to  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  whether  some  of  them,  at  least,  were 
not  inaccurately  diagnosticated. 

But  admitting  that  they  were  not,  the  testimony  which  they  furnish 
in  relation  to  treatment  is  too  inconclusive  to  be  made  available  for 

» Johnson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  18-15. 
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instraction,  and  we  are  still  at  liberty  to  adopt  that  which  seems  most 
rational,  without  reference  to  the  experience  of  others. 

The  reasons  why  I  would  prefer  my  own  plan  have  already  been 
stated  in  part,  to  which  I  will  now  add,  that  if  an  error  should  occur 
in  the  diagnosis — if  it  should  prove  finally  to  have  been  a  fracture 
without  the  capsule — then  this  treatment  would  be  correct,  and  no 
injury  would  come  to  the  patient  from  the  error  in  diagnosis;  but  if 
we  adopt  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  suggestion,  namely,  to  get  the  patient 
upon  crutches  as  soon  as  possible,  perhaps  as  soon  as  fourteen  days, 
an  error  in  diagnosis  might  be  followed  by  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences. 

(b.)  Neck  of  the  Femur  without  the  Capsule, 

Causes, — Like  fractures  within  the  capsule,  these  also  occur  most 
frequently  in  advanced  life ;  age  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the 
grand  predisposing  cause. 

As  to  the  immediate  causes,  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  that  fractures  without  the  capsule  seem  to  be  the  result 
generally  of  falls  or  of  blows  received  directly  upon  the  trochanter ; 
occasionally,  also,  they  are  produced  by  falls  upon  the  feet  or  upon 
the  knees. 

Pathology, — These  fractures  may  occur  at  any  point  external  to  the 
capsule,  but  generally  the  line  of  fracture  is  at  the  base,  corresponding 
very  nearly  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  intertrochanteric  crests. 
Almost  invariably  the  acetabular  penetrates  the  trochanteric  fragment 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  split  the  latter  into  two  or  more  pieces.  The 
direction  of  the  lesions  in  the  outer  fragments  preserves  also  a  remark- 
able uniformity ;  the  trochanter  major  being  usually  divided  from  near 
the  centre  of  its  summit,  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  towards 
its  base,  and  the  line  of  fracture  terminating  a  little  short  of  the  tro- 
chanter minor,  or  penetrating  beneath  its  base ;  while  one  or  two  lines 
of  fracture  usually  traverse  the  trochanter  major  horizontally. 

In  an  examination  of  more  than  twenty  specimens,  I  have  noticed 
but  two  or  three  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  above  stated. 

In  Dr.  Mutter's  collection,  specimen  marked  B  115  is  not  accompa- 
nied with  either  impaction  or  splitting  of  the  trochanteric  fragment; 
but  the  neck  having  been  broken  close  to  the  intertrochanteric  lines, 
has,  apparently,  slid  down  upon  the  shaft  about  one  inch,  at  which 
point  it  is  firmly  united  by  bone. 

Dr.  Neill  has  also  a  specimen  of  fracture  at  the  same  point,  but  with- 
out union  of  any  kind,  in  which  no  traces  remain  of  a  fracture  of  the' 
trochanters.  The  acetabular  fragment  has  moved  up  and  down  upon 
the  trochanteric  until  it  has  worn  for  itself  a  shallow  socket  three 
inches  and  a  half  long;  the  approximated  surfaces  being  smooth  and 
polished  like  ivory. 

The  trochanter  major  is  usually  turned  backwards,  the  shaft  of  the 
fem.ur  being  rotated  in  this  direction,  the  same  as  is  usually  observed 
in  other  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  I  have  seen  one  exception 
to  this  general  rule  in  a  specimen  belonging  to  Dr.  Mutter  (No.  29); 
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the  trochanter  in  this  instance  is  turned  forwards,  so  that  the  neck  is 
shorter  in  front  than  behind. 


Fig.  124. 


Fig.  125. 


Fig.  126. 


Impacted  extracapsular  fractares.    (R.  Smith,  and  Erlchien.) 

The  upper  fragments  of  the  trochanter  major,  whenever  the  lines  of 
fracture  are  transverse,  are  generally  inclined  inwards  toward  the  neck, 
as  if  displaced  in  this  direction  by  the  force  of  the  blow,  or  perhaps 
by  the  resistance  offered  by  certain  muscles  and  ligamentous  bands 
which  find  an  insertion  upon  its  summit. 

The  neck  is  found,  in  most  cases,  standing  inwards  at  nearly  a  right 
angle  with  the.shaft,  the  head  being  much  more  depressed  than  the 
outer  extremity  of  the  neck ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  lower  margin 
of  its  broken  extremity  is  driven  much  deeper  into  the  trochanteric 
fragment  than  is  the  upper  margin. 

Malgaigne  believes  that  impaction,  with  consequent  fracture  of  the 
trochanters,  is  never  absent  in  true  extra-capsular  fractures,  unless  it 
be  in  that  very  unusual  variety  in  which  the  trochanter  forms  a  part 
of  the  inner  fragment  (fractures  through  the  trochanter  major  and 
base  of  the  neck).  Eobert  Smith  entertains  the  same  opinion,  although 
Malgaigne  does  not  seem  to  have  so  understood  him.  I  cannot  agree, 
however,  with  either  of  these  gentlemen  that  the  rule  is  so  invariable, 
since  I  am  confident  that  no  such  splitting  has  occurred  in  either  of 
the  two  specimens  to  which  I  have  referred  as  belonging  respectively 
to  Drs.  Miitter  and  Neill.  It  is  true  these  are  both  old  fractures,  and 
to  some  extent  the  signs  of  fracture  may  have  become  obliterated,  but 
in  Mutter's  specimen  an  abundant  callus  indicates  plainly  enough 
where  the  shaft  separated  from  the  neck,  while  the  trochanter  major 
is  smooth  as  in  its  normal  condition,  nor  does  its  summit  incline 
either  way  from  its  usual  position.  Neill's  specimen,  though  less 
satisfactory,  does  not  fail  to  convince  me  that  neither  impaction  nor 
splitting  of  the  trochanters  ever  occurred. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  impaction  and  comminutionof  the  outer 
25 
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fragment  are  very  constant,  and  that,  whether  the  fracture  is  produced 
by  a  fall  upon  the  feet  or  upon  the  trochanter  major.  But  the  impac- 
tion does  not  necessarily  continue;  sometimes,  indeed,  it  does,  and 
the  position  of  the  limb,  whatever  it  may  be  at  the  moment,  remains 
unalterably  fixed;  either  very  little  or  considerably  shortened,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  impaction ;  rotated  outwards  or  inwards,  or  in 
neither  direction,  perhaps,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  force  and 
the  amount  of  comminution.  In  other  cases,  owing  to  the  extreme 
comminution,  and  to  the  wide  separation  of  the  trochanteric  fragments, 
or  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  top  of  the  femur, 
or  to  the  weight  of  the  body  in  attempts  to  walk,  or  to  injudicious 
handling  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  such  as  forcible  rotation,  by  which 
the  neck  is  made  to  act  as  a  lever,  and  to  actually  pry  the  fragments 
apart,  or  to  violent  extension,  by  which  the  impaction  is  overcome — 
owing  to  some  one  or  several  of  these  causes  it  often  happens  that  the 
fragments  separate,  and  the  leg  becomes  immediately  more  shortened, 
movable,  and  more  inclined  to  rotate  outwards. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  which  indicate  a  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur  without  the  capsule,  are  pain,  mobility,  crepitus,  short- 
ening and  eversion  of  the  limb.  The  trochanter  major  is  not  as  pro- 
minent as  upon  the  opposite  side ;  and,  especially  where  the  fragments 
are  not  impacted,  but  are  completely  separated,  it  rotates  upon  a 
shorter  axis.  There  are  also  several  other  signs  to  which  I  shall  refer 
when  considering  the  diflferential  diagnosis. 

The  pain  and  tenderness,  accompanied  sometimes  with  swelling  and 
discoloration,  are  situated  most  often  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  bone. 

Mobility  exists  in  a  majority  of  cases,  even  when  the  fragments  are 
impacted  ;  that  is,  the  limb  can  be  moved  pretty  easily  in  any  direc- 
tion by  the  surgeon,  but  not  without  producing  pain  or  provoking 
muscular  spasms,  yet  the  patient  himself  is  unable  to  move  the  limb 
by  his  own  volition,  or  he  can  only  move  it  slightly. 

Crepitus  is  present  whenever  there  exists  a  moderate  but  not  com- 
plete impaction.  It  is  also  present  generally  when,  the  trochanteric 
fragment  having  been  extensively  comminuted  and  loosened,  the 
impaction  becomes  excessive;  and  it  is  only  absent  when  the  impac- 
tion is  such  that  the  fragments  are  completely  and  firmly  locked  into 
each  other. 

A  shortening  is  inevitable,  at  least  in  all  cases  accompanied  with 
either  temporary  or  permanent  impaction,  and  we  have  seen  that  one 
of  these  conditions  seldom  fails.  According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper  the 
shortening  varies  from  half  an  inch  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  but 
Kobert  Smith  has  established  the  following  distinction.  When  the 
fracture  is  extra-capsular  and  impacted,  that  is,  when  it  remains  im- 
pacted, the  shortening  is  only  moderate,  varying  from  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half;  in  fourteen  cases  measured  by  him 
the  average  was  a  fraction  over  three-quarters  of  an  inch ;  but  when 
it  does  not  remain  impacted  it  ranges  from  one  inch  to  two  inches 
and  a  half;  indeed,  Mr.  Smith  mentions  one  example  in  which  the 
shortening  reached  four  inches,  and  forty-two  cases  gave  an  average 
shortening  of  something  more  than  one  inch  and  a  quarter. 
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Eversion  of  the  toes  is  very  constant ;  but  in  a  Fig.  127. 

few  instances  upon  record  the  toes  have  been 
found  turned  in,  or  even  directed  forwards. 
During  the  winters  of  1864  and  '65, 1  found  a  case 
of  this  kind  in  my  wards  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 
In  the  specimen  referred  to  as  being  found  in  Dr. 
Mutter's  collection,  with  an  inward  or  forward 
rotation  of  the  trochanter  major,  the  same  relative 
position  of  the  whole  limb  must  have  existed  ; 
and  in  my  remarks  on  fractures  of  the  neck  within 
the  capsule,  I  have  referred  to  several  examples, 
some  of  which  were  probably  extra-capsular. 

The  trochanter  major  usually  seems  depressed 
or  driven  in,  and  when  the  two  main  fragments 
are  completely  separated,  if  the  limb  is  rotated, 
the  trochanter  will  be  found  to  turn  almost  upon 
its  own  axis,  or  upon  a  very  short  radius. 

In  enumerating  the  signs  of  extra-capsular  frac- 
ture, it  will  be  seen  that  I  have,  with  only  slight 
variations,  repeated  the  signs  of  a  fracture  within 
the  capsule.  It  will  become  necessary,  therefore, 
to  indicate,  as  far  as  possible,  a  differential  diag- 
nosis. And  without  pretending  that  all  of  the 
differential  signs  which  I  shall  enumerate  are  thoroughly  established, 
or  that  in  every  case,  even  after  a  careful  grouping  of  all  the  symp- 
toms, a  satisfactory  diagnosis  can  be  made  out,  I  shall  state  briefly 
my  own  conclusions,  or  rather  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  probable 
facts. 


Fractare  of  the  neck  of  the 
femar.    (Fergussoo.) 


SlOKS  OF  A  FBACTURE  WITHIN  THE 
CAPSULE. 

Produced  often  bv  slight  violence. 
A  fall  upon  the  foot  or  knee,  or  a  trip 
upon  the  carpet,  &c. 
Generally  over  fitly  years  of  age. 
More  frequent  in  females. 

Pain,  tenderness,  and  swelling  less  and 
deeper. 


(The  two  following  measurements  to 
be  made  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium  to  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  malleolus  externus  or  intemus.) 

Shortening  at  first  less  than  in  extra- 
capsular fractures,  often  not  any. 

Shortening  after  a  few  days  or  weeks 

freater  than  in  extra-capsular  fractures, 
ometimes  this  takes  place  suddenly,  as 
when  the  limb  is  moved,  or  the  patient 
steps  upon  it. 

Measuring  from  the  top  of  the  tro- 
chanter to  the  condyles  or  to  the  malleoli, 
the  femur  is  not  shortened. 


Signs  of  a  fracture  without  the 

CAPSULE^ 

Produced  usually  by  greater  violence. 
A  fall  upon  the  trochanter  major. 

Often  under  fifty  years  of  age. 

Relative  frequency  in  males  or  females 
not  establisiied. 

Pain,  swelling,  and  tenderness  greater 
and  more  superficial.  It  is  especially 
painful  to  press  upon  and  around  the 
trochanter. 


Shortening  at  first  greater,  almost 
always  some. 

Shortening  after  a  few  days  or  weeks 
less  than  in  intra-capsular  fractures. 
That  is,  the  amount  of  shortening  changes 
but  little,  if  at  all ;  if  the  impaction  con- 
tinues, not  at  all ;  if  it  does  not  continue, 
it  may  shorten  more. 

Measuring  from  the  top  of  the  tro- 
chanter to  the  condyles  or  to  the  malleoli, 
the  femur  may  be  found  a  little  short- 
ened. 
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Signs  of  a  fracture  without  the 
CAPSULE  {continued). 

Trochanter  major  moves  upon  a  rela- 
tively shorter  radius. 

If  the  patient  recovers  the  use  of  the 
limb,  restored  in  six  or  eight  weeks. 

Enlargement  or  irregular  expansion  of 
trochanter,  which  may  be  felt  sometimes 
distinctly  through  the  skin  and  muscles. 

The  limb  preserving  its  natural 
strength  and  size. 

Slight  halt,  motions  of  hip  natural. 


Signs  of  A  fracture  within  the 
CAPSULE  {continued). 

Trochanter  major  moves  upon  a  rela- 
tively longer  radius. 

If  the  patient  recovers  the  use  of  the 
limb,  not  restored  under  fhree  or  four 
months. 

No  enlargement  or  apparent  expansion 
of  the  trochanter  major,  after  recovery, 
from  deposit  of  bony  callus. 

Progressive  wasting  of  the  limb  for 
many  months  after  recovery. 

Excessive  halting,  accompanied  with 
a  peculiar  motion  of  the  pelvis,  such  as 
is  exhibited  in  persons  who  walk  with  an 
artificial  limb. 

Prognosis. — In  attempting  to  establish  the  differential  diagnosis,  we 
have  necessarily  been  led  to  consider  most  of  the  essential  points  of 
prognosis.     Very  little,  therefore,  remains  to  be  said  upon  this  subject. 

Union  generally  occurs  as  rapidly  in  this  fracture  as  in  fractures 
of  the  shaft,  and  perhaps  even  sometimes  more  promptly,  owing  to 
the  existence  of  impaction. 

But  whether  it  occurs  promptly  or  slowly,  or,  indeed,  if  it  does  not 
occur  at  all,  a  remarkable  deposit  of  ossific  matter  almost  invariably 
takes  place  along  the  inter-trochanteric  lines,  where  the  bone  has 
separated  from  the  shaft,  and  also,  not  unfrequently,  along  the  lines  of 
the  other  fractures  of  the  trochanter. 

Fig.  129. 


Fig.  128, 


Extra-capBiilar  fracture.    (Erlchsen.) 


Extra-capsular  fracture.    (R.  Smith.) 


This  deposit  is  no  less  remarkable  for  its  abundance  than  for  its 
irregularity,  long  spines  of  bone  often  rising  up  toward  the  pelvis  and 
forming  a  kind  of  nobby  or  spiculated  crown,  within  which  the 
acetabular  fragment  reposes.  In  a  few  instances  these  osteophites 
have  reached  even  to  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  formed  powerful 
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abutments  which  seemed  to  prevent  any  farther  displacement  of  the 
limb  in  this  direction,  and,  by  some  writers,  they  have  been  supposed 
thus  to  fulfil  a  positive  design.  A  suflScient  explanation  of  their  ex- 
istence, however,  we  think,  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  proceed 
entirely  from  the  trochanteric  fragments,  whose  extensive  comminu- 
tion and  great  vascularity  would  naturally  lead  to  such  results.  The 
same,  but  in  a  less  degree,  has  already  been  noticed  as  occurring  in 
impacted  fractures  at  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus,  where  cer- 
tainly such  bony  abutments  could  not  serve  any  useful  purpose. 

Treatment — The  same  principles  of  treatment  are  applicable  here  as 
in  fractures  of  the  neck  within  the  capsule;  by  which  I  mean  to  say  that, 
as  in  all  of  those  examples  of  fracture  within  the  capsule  where  the  rela- 
tion of  the  fragments  is  such  as  to  warrant  a  hope  that  a  bony  union  may 
be  consummated,  namely,  where  the  frag- 
ments are  not  displaced  or  are  impacted,  Fig.  130. 
the  straight  position,  with  only  moderate 
extension,  constitutes  the  most  rational 
mode  of  treatment;  so  also  in  this  fracture, 
whenever  the  fragments  are  impacted  and 
remain  impacted,  the  straight  position,  with 
moderate  extension,  employed  only  as  a 
means  of  retention,  but  not  so  as  to  over- 
come impaction,  is  the  most  suitable.  It 
is  only  by  employing  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment, which  no  one  has  yet  shown  to  be 
inapplicable  to  either  of  these  two  varie- 
ties of  accidents — I  do  not  speak  of  the 
opinions  which  men  may  have  entertained, 

but  of  the  practical  testi  mony it  is  on  ly,  Extracapsular  fracture. 

I  say,  by  employing  this  uniform  plan  of 

treatment  in  both  cases,  that  those  serious  misfortunes  to  the  patient 
can  be  avoided  which  would  necessarily  continue  to  occur  if  Sir  Ast- 
ley  Cooper's  advice  were  followed,  namely,  to  allow  the  patient  in  the 
one  case  to  dispense  with  splints  wholly,  and  to  get  upon  his  crutches 
as  soon  as  the  condition  of  his  limb  and  of  his  body  will  permit,  when 
it  is  certain  that  in  the  other  case  some  retentive  apparatus  is  gene- 
rally necessary.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  admitted  difficulty 
of  diagnosis.  If,  as  is  well  understood,  the  diagnosis  between  these 
two  varieties  of  fracture  is  often  .impossible  during  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient, then  how  shall  we  know  in  any  given  case  which  of  the  two 
plans  to  adopt.  If  we  act  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  within  the 
capsule,  adopting  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  method,  and  it  proves  to  have 
been  a  fracture  without  the  capsule,  we  have,  I  fear,  done  irreparable 
injury  to  our  patient.  It  is  precisely  here  that  this  distinguished  sur- 
geon committed  his  great  error;  not  in  denying  that  certain  specimens 
were  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the  capsule  united  by 
bone,  nor  in  constantly  urging  upon  his  contemporaries  the  improba- 
bility of  such  an  event,  but  in  that,  while  he  admitted  its  possibility, 
he  chose  to  recomjuend  a  plan  of  treatment  which  was  unlikely  to 
insure  such  a  union,  and  which,  in  the  uncertainty  if  not  impossibility 
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of  diagnosis,  was  liable,  upon  his  supposed  authority,  to  be  adopted 
in  many  cases  of  extra-capsular  fractures. 

Again,  if  the  fracture  be  extra-capsular  and  not  impacted,  or  the 
impaction  has  been,  for  any  cause,  overcome;  or,  if  the  fracture  be 
intra-capsular  and  not  impacted,  or  if  the  capsule  is  lacerated  and  the 
fragments  are  in  consequence  displaced;  then  again  no  injury  need 
result  from  the  treatment,  if  we  adopt  the  straight  position  with  mode- 
rate extension,  such  as  may  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  my  own  ap- 
paratus, or  Gibson's,  or  Miller's.  That  it  is  not  impacted  we  may  know 
often,  or  generally,  by  the  amount  of  displacement,  although  we  may 
not  easily  decide  whether  the  fracture  is  within  or  without  the  cap- 
sule. Now,  the  amount  of  shortening  will  determine  properly  enough 
the  amount  of  extension  to  be  employed.  In  either  case,  however, 
we  shall  not  employ  as  much  extension  as  in  fractures  of  the  shaft; 
and  while  in  the  one  case  we  shall  only  gain  a  shorter  and  firmer 
ligamentous  union,  in  the  other  we  shall  insure  a  better  and  more 
speedy  bony  union. 

If  any  surgeon,  acting  upon  the  suggestions  here  made,  shall  con- 
fine a  feeble  or  an  aged  person  in  the  horizontal  posture,  with  or  with- 

Fig.  181. 


Miller's  splint  for  extracapsular  fractares.    (From  Miller.) 


out  a  straight  splint,  until  the  powers  of  nature  have  become  exhausted, 
and  death  ensues,  as  our  readers  have  already  been  admonished  may 
happen,  we  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  his  want  of  judgment  or 
of  skill.  We  have  advised  this  plan  of  treatment  only  for  so  long  a 
period  as  the  condition  of  the  patient  renders  it  entirely  safe.  No 
doubt,  then,  in  a  large  number  of  cases  it  will  have  to  be  abandoned 
very  early,  and  in  not  an  inconsiderable  proportion  all  constraint  will 
be  plainly  inadmissible  from  the  beginning;  and  it  is  for  such  ex- 
amples that  the  treatment  recommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  for  all 
intra-capsular  fractures  ought  to  be  reserved. 

(c.)  Fractures  of  the  Neck  partly  within  and  partly  vnthout  the  Capsule. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  line  of  fracture  through  the 
neck  of  the  femur  may  be  such,  that  it  shall  be  in  part  within  and  in 
part  without  the  capsule  ;  and  such  fractures  will  be  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  diagnosticate  than  either  of  those  forms  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken.  The  symptoms  will  be  mainly,  however,  those  which  cha- 
racterize fractures  within  the  capsule,  while  the  treatment  ought  to  be 
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such  as  we  would  adopt  in  those  fractures  which  are  wholly  without 
the  capsule.  The  chances  for  bony  union  are  increased  in  proportion 
as  the  line  of  separation  extends  outside  of  the  capsule,  and  we  ought 
to  be  diligent  in  our  eflForts,  if  we  have  made  ourselves  certain  that 
the  fracture  is  partly  extra-capsular,  to  secure  a  good  bony  union  ;  a 
result  which  experience  has  shown  may  be  reasonably  anticipated. 

The  necessity  for  some  extension,  and  of  firm  retentive  apparatus 
in  this  form  of  fracture,  furnishes  another  argument  in  favor  of  the 
employment  of  the  same  means  in  fractures  wholly  within  the  capsule. 
We  shall  thus  avoid  the  mischief  which  might  arise  from  mistaking  a 
fracture  of  the  character  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  for  a  fracture 
wholly  within  the  capsule.  ' 

§  2.   FBitCTURE  THROUGH  THE  TROCHANTER  MaJOE  AND  BASE  OF  THE 

Neck  of  the  Femur. 

This  fracture,  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  calls  a  fracture  of  the  "femur 
through  the  trochanter  raajor,"^  passes  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards 
from  the  lower  portion  of  the  neck,  but  instead  of  traversing  the  neck 
completely,  it  penetrates  the  base  of  the  trochanter  major;  the  line  of 
fracture  being  such  as  to  separate  the  femur  into  two  fragments,  one 
of  which  is  composed  of  the  head,  neck,  and  trochanter  major,  and  the 
other  of  the  shaft  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the  femur. 

The  following  two  examples  are  all  in  relation  to  which  we  possess 
any  positive  information,  or  in  which  the  diagnosis  has  been  con- 
firmed by  an  autopsy.    The  first  is  thus  related  by. Sir  Astley  Cooper. 

"  The  first  case  of  this  kind  I  ever  saw  was  in  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, about  the  year  1786.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  thigh-bone  within  the  capsule,  and  the  limb  was  extended 
over  a  pillow  rolled  under  the  knee,  with  splints  on  each  side  of  the 
limb,  by  Mr.  Cline's  direction.  An  ossifio  union  succeeded,  with 
scarcely  any  deformity,  excepting  that  the  foot  was  somewiiat  everted 
and  the  man  walked  extremely  well.  When  he  was  to  be  dUcharged 
from  the  hospital,  a  fever  attacked  him,  of  which  he  died;  and  upon 
dissection,  the  fracture  was  found  through  the  trochanter  major,  and 
the  bone  was  united  with  very  little  deformity,  so  that  his  limb  would 
have  been  equally  useful  as  before."^ 

The  second  example  is  reported  by  Mr.  Stanley. 

"A  woman,  in  her  sixtieth  year,  fell  in  the  street  and  injured  her 
right  hip.  On  examination,  the  limb  was  found  slightly  everted,  and 
shortened  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  but  movable  in 
every  direction.  The  extremity  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  was  in  its 
natural  situation;  but  behind  the  femur,  and  at  a  little  distance  from 
it,  a  bony  prominence  was  discovered,  resting  upon  the  ilium,  toward 
the  great  sciatic  notch,  strongly  resembling  the  head  of  the  femur. 
Various  opinions  were  entertained  as  to  the  nature  of  the  injury,  some 
believing  it  to  be  dislocation,  and  others  a  fracture.  After  a  confine- 
ment of  several  months  to  her  bed,  the  woman  was  sufficiently  re- 

>  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  188.  «  Op.  cit.,  p.  184. 
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covered  to  v^alk  with  the  assistance  of  a  crutch,  and  in  this  state  she 
continued  till  her  death,  which  took  place  about  three  years  after  the 
accident,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  I  had  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  case.  Having  obtained  permission  to  examine  the  seat  of 
the  injury,  I  ascertained  that  there  had  been  a  fracture  extending 
obliquely  through  the  trochanter  major,  and  through  the  basis  of  the 
neck  into  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  and  that  the  prominence  which  had 
been  mistaken  for  the  head  of  the  bone  was  occasioned  by  the  posterior 
and  larger  portion  of  the  trochanter  drawn  backwards  toward  the 
ischiatic  notch."* 

Sir  Astley  relates  three  other  examples  in  which  he  believes  the 
'fractures  to  have  been  of  the  character  above  described ;  and  he  details 
the  peculiar  plans  of  treatment  which,  in  each  case,  he  saw  fit  to  recom- 
mend. I  can  see  no  reason,  however,  why  the  treatment  «ieed  differ 
from  that  which  has  already  been  recommended  for  fractures  of  the 
neck,  since  the  indications  are  nearly  identical  in  all  of  these  cases ; 
namely,  moderate  extension,  and  steady  support  of  the  limb  in  its 
natural  position. 

§  3.  Fracture  of  the  Epiphysis  of  the  Trochanter  Major. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  well-authenticated  example  of  this  acci- 
dent is  the  one  reported  bv  Mr.  Key  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper.*  The  sub- 
ject of  this  case  was  a  girl,  aged  about  sixteen  years,  who  fell,  March 
15,  1822,  upon  the  side-walk,  and  struck  her  trochanter  violently 
against  the  curb-stone.  She  arose,  and,  without  much  pain  or  difficulty, 
walked  home.  On  the  20th  she  was  received  into  Guy's  Hospital,  and 
the  limb  was  examined  by  Mr.  Key.  The  right  leg,  which  was  the 
one  injured,  was  considerably  everted,  and  appeared  to  be  about  half 
an  inch  longer  than  the  sound  limb.  It  could  be  moved  in  all 
directions,  but  abduction  gave  her  considerable  pain.  She  had  perfect 
command  over  all  the  muscles,  except  the  rotators  inwards.  No 
crepitus  could  be  detected.  Four  days  afler  admission  she  died,  having 
succumbed  to  the  irritative  fever  which  followed  the  injury. 

The  autopsy  disclosed  a  fracture  through  the  base  of  the  trochanter 
major,  but  without  laceration  of  the  tendinous  expansions  which  cover 
the  outside  of  this  process,  so  that  no  displacement  of  the  epiphysis 
had  occurred,  nor  could  it  be  moved,  except  to  a  small  extent  upwards 
and  downwards.  A  considerable  collection  of  pus  was  found,  also, 
below  and  in  front  of  the  trochanter. 

The  absence  of  displacement  in  the  fragment,  with  its  peculiar  and 
limited  motion,  sufficiently  explained  why  the  fracture  could  not  be 
detected  during  life. 

In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Society  of  Calcutta  (1835),  J.  Clarke,  Esq.,  reports  a  case  of  comminuted 
fracture  of  the  trochanter  major,  which  has  been  mentioned  by  Mal- 
gaigne  as  an  example  of  simple  fracture  of  the  trochanter ;  but,  after 

'  Stanley,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xiii. 

«  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  Dislocations  and  Fractures,  etc.,  Amer.  ed.,  1851,  p.  193. 
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reading  the  case  carefully,  I  caDnot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
an  example  of  fracture  of  the  neck  without  the  capsule,  accompanied 
with  impaction  and  extensive  comminution.  "  Extravasation,"  says 
Mr.  Clarke,  "was  discovered  within  the  capsular  ligament  and  around 
the  trochanter  major;  and,  on  clearing  away  the  muscles,  the  trochan- 
ter was  found  crushed  and  shattered,  several  pieces  entirely  detached, 
and  fissures  extending  deeply  into  the  shaft  of  the  bone."^ 

I  shall  venture  to  express  the  same  opinion  in  relation  to  the  case 
reported  by  Bransby  Cooper.'  The  diagnosis  was  not  confirmed  by 
an  autopsy,  and  the  testimony  drawn  from  Mr.  Cooper's  account  of 
the  case  is  far  from  being,  to  my  mind,  conclusive.  It  may,  indeed, 
have  been  a  simple  fracture  of  the  epiphysis ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  narrative  to  render  it  improbable  that  there  existed  also  an  im- 
pacted extra-capsular  fracture  of  the  neck. 

I  have  also  myself  reported  one  example  of  this  fracture  as  having 
come  ui^er  my  own  observation,*  but  of  which  I  wish  now  to  speak 
somewhat  less  confidently.  The  patient,  James  Eedwick,  a  travelling 
showman,  aet.  23,  fell,  in  August,  1848,  from  a  high  wagon,  striking 
upon  his  left  hip.  When  he  got  upon  his  feet,  he  found  himself  un- 
able to  walk,  and  was  carried  to  his  room.  Dr.  Wilcox,  of  Buftalo, 
was  called  to  see  him,  and  applied  a  long  straight  splint.  Fourteen 
days  after  the  accident  I  saw  the  patient  with  Dr.  Wilcox.  The  thigh 
was  not  appreciably  shortened,  nor  was  there  either  eversion  or  inver- 
sion ;  but  the  epiphysis  of  the  trochanter  major  was  carried  upwards 
toward  the  crest  of  the  ilium  half  an  inch,  and  slightly  sent  in.  No 
crepitus  could  be  detected.  The  splint  was  continued  five  weeks ;  and 
about  a  month  after,  I  found  the  fragment  in  the  same  place,  but  he 
was  able  to  walk  with  only  a  slight  halt. 

I  think  this  also  may  have  been  an  extra-capsular  impacted  fracture. 

Fig.  182. 


Sir  Astley  Cooper*8  mode  of  treating  fntetnTtts  of  the  trochanter  major.    (From  A.  Cooper.) 

With  the  small  amount  of  positive  information  which  we  possess  in 
relation  to  this  fracture,  we  might  venture  a  few  conjectures  as  to  what 
would  constitute  its  symptoms,  or  as  to  the  probable  results  and  the 
most  suitable  treatment ;  but  we  prefer  to  occupy  ourselves  with  a 

>  Clarke,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  Nov.  1836,  vol.  ix.  p.  181. 
«  B.  Cooper,  A.  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  «&c.,  op.  cit.,  p.  192. 
'  Hamilton,  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  op.  cit.,  vol.  x.  p.  254. 
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simple  statement  of  the  facts,  so  far  as  tbey  are  known,  leaving  all 
mere  speculative  inferences  to  those  who  choose  to  make  them. 

§  4.  Fractures  op  the  Shaft  op  the  Femur. 

Etiology. — Unless  the  fracture  has  taken  place  just  above  the  con- 
dyles, or  immediately  below  the  trochanter  minor,  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cases  it  has  been  produced  by  a  direct  blow,  such  as 
the  passage  of  a  loaded  vehicle  across  the  thigh,  or  the  fall  of  a  piece 
of  timber  directly  upon  it.  An  analysis  of  twenty-one  cases,  taken 
indiscriminately,  presents  three  fractures  immediately  above  the  con- 
dyles, and  these  were  all  produced  by  falls  upon  the  feet ;  but  of  the 
remaining  eighteen,  all  of  which  occurred  higher  in  the  limb,  only 
two  were  the  result  of  falls  upon  the  feet  or  of  indirect  blows,  and 
one  of  these  was  a  fracture  just  below  the  trochanter  minor. 

Pathology. — It  has  already  been  remarked  that  this  bone  is  most 
frequently  broken  in  its  tniddle  third,  and  usually  at  a  poilit  some- 
what above  the  middle  of  the  shaft.  I  have  made  the  same  observa- 
tion in  an  examination  of  specimens  belonging  to  Dr.  Mutter.  In 
his  cabinet,  of  twenty-four  fractures  of  the  shaft,  three  belonged  to  the 
upper  third,  two  to  the  lower,  and  nineteen  to  the  middle  third. 

In  the  adult,  these  fractures  are,  with  only  an  exceedingly  rare  ex- 
ception, oblique ;  and  the  obliquity  is  generally  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  other  bones.  This  fact,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, in  most  cases,  upon  the  living  subject,  I  have  established  by  a 
considerable  number  of  observations  made  upon  cabinet  specimens. 
A  transverse  fracture  is  found  only  twice  in  Dr.  Mussey's  collection, 
containing  thirty  examples  of  fracture  of  the  shaft;  and  in  Dr.  Miit- 
ter's  collection,  specimen  B  71  is  an  adult  femur,  broken  nearly  trans- 
versely through  its  middle  third ;  and  it  is  united  with  a  shortening 
of  about  one  inch.  Indeed,  it  is  more  common  to  find  a  transverse 
fracture  in  the  middle  third  than  at  any  other  point  of  the  bone;  but 
in  the  upper  third  the  obliquity  is  extreme  and  almost  constant. 

At  whatever  point  of  the  shaft  the  bone  is  broken,  the  degree  of 
obliquity  is  generally  such  that  the  fragments  cannot  support  each 
other  when  placed  in  apposition ;  unless  indeed  the  fracture  is  near 
the  condyles,  where  the  greater  breadth  of  the  bone  creates  an  addi- 
tional support ;  but  even  here  the  cabinet  specimens  still  present  a 
striking  obliquity,  with  more  or  less  overlapping.  I  believe  that  in 
each  of  the  three  specimens  of  fracture  at  this  point  found  in  the 
collection  belonging  to  the  Albany  Medical  College,  the  obliquity  is 
such  that  the  fragments  were  not  supported,  and  an  overlapping  has 
taken  place.  In  specimen  719  the  fracture  extends  into  the  joint; 
and  although  it  is  united  by  bone,  a  shortening  of  about  one  inch  has 
occurred. 

In  the  case  of  children,  and  especially  of  infants,  the  rule  is  reversed ; 
the  bone  is  either  broken  transversely  or  nearly  transversely,  or  it  is 
serrated  or  denticulated,  so  that  complete  lateral  displacement  is  much 
less  frequent. 

The  same  remark  is  probably  true  of  some  fractures  occurring  in 
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Fig.  183. 


Fraotare  at  base  of  condylM. 


extreme  old  age;  but  as  the  shaft  of  the  femur  is  not  ofteif  broken  in 
very  old  persons,  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  neck  yields 
to  violence,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  verify  this  opinion. 

The  direction  of  the  obliquity  varies  exceedingly,  especially  in  the 
middle  and  upper  thirds;  in  the  middle  third, however,  it  is  generally 
downwards  and  inwards;  but  in  the  lower 
third  its  direction  is,  with  only  rare  excep- 
tions, downwards  and  forwards,  and  the  su- 
perior fragment  is  found  lying  in  front  of 
the  inferior. 

In  one  instance  I  have  found  both  femurs 
broken  at  the  same  point  and  in  the  same 
manner.  Mr.  L.  Brittin,  aged  about  fifty-five 
years,  while  employed  upon  a  building,  fell 
from  a  fourth  story  window  upon  the  stone 
pavement  below,  striking  upon  his  feet.  In 
addition  to  several  other  fractures,  I  found 
both  femurs  broken  obliquely  downwards 
and  forwards,  just  above  the  condyles.  Very 
little  inflammation  ensued,  and  although  it 
was  found  impossible  to  employ  extension, 
union  occurred  readily,  and  with  only  a  mode- 
rate overlapping.  In  the  left  limb,  however, 
the  upper  fragment  pressed  down  suflBciently 
to  interfere  somewhat  with  the  patella,  and 
the  patient  was  unable,  after  several  months,  to  straighten  the  knee 
completely.     The  motions  of  the  right  knee  were  unimpaired. 

I  have  only  once  met  with  a  fracture  at  this  point  in  which  the  line 
of  separation  was  downwards  and  backwards.  As  the  case  presents 
several  points  of  interest,  it  will  be  proper  to  narrate  the  facts  some- 
what at  length. 

George  Taylor  Aiken,  of  Lockport,  K  Y.,  set.  7.  May  18,  1854,  in 
jumping  down  a  bank  of  about  three  feet  in  height,  he  broke  the  right 
thigh  obliquely,  just  above  the  knee-joint.  Direction  of  the  fracture 
obliquely  downwards  and  backwards. 

Dr.  G.,  an  accomplished  surgeon,  residing  in  Lockport,  was  called. 
The  limb  was  not  then  much  swollen.  He  applied  side  splints,  rollers, 
&c.,  carefully,  and  then  laid  the  limb  over  a  double-inclined  plane. 
The  knee  was  elevated  about  six  or  eight  inches.  Before  applying 
the  splints,  suitable  extension  had  been  made,  and  after  completing 
the  dressings,  the  two  limbs  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  length. 

On  the  second  or  third  day.  Dr.  G.  noticed  that  the  toes  looked 
unnaturally  white,  and  were  cold. 

Counsel  was  now  called  at  the  request  of  Dr.  G.,  when  it  was  de- 
termined to  abandon  all  dressings,  and  direct  their  efforts  solely  to 
saving  the  limb. 

The  result  was  that  slowly  a  considerable  portion  of  his  foot  died 
and  sloughed  away,  leaving  only  the  tarsal  bones  The  fracture 
united,  but  with  considerable  overlapping  and  deformity. 

Feb.  26,  1856,  the  boy  was  brought  to  me  by  his  father.     On  ex- 
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amining  the  fracture,  I  noticed  that  the  anterior  line  of  the  femur 
seemed  nearly  straight,  and  this  appearance  was  owing  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  muscles  which  covered  and  concealed  the  bone,  and  in 
some  degree,  also,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fragments  rested  upon 
each  others,  the  pointed  superior  end  of  the  lower  fragment  resting 
snugly  upon  the  front  of  the  upper  fragment,  so  that  no  abrupt  angle 
existed  in  front.  On  the  back  of  the  limb,  however,  the  lower  end 
of  the  upper  fragment,  quite  sharp,  projected  freely  downwards  and 
backwards  into  the  popliteal  space,  so  that  its  extreme  point  was 
only  about  half  an  inch  above  the  line  of  the  articulation.  The  limb 
had  shortened  one  inch,  and  this  enabled  us  to  determine  accurately 
that  the  lower  point  or  the  commencement  of  the  fracture  was  one 
inch  and  a  half  above  the  articulation,  while  the  point  where  the  line 
of  fracture  terminated  in  front  was  probably  quite  three  inches  and  a 
half  above  the  joint. 

The  motions  of  the  knee-joint  were  pretty  free.  The  leg  was  ex- 
tremely wasted,  and  the  anterior  half  of  the  foot  having  sloughed  off, 
the  sores  had  now  completely  healed  over.  He  was  able  to  walk 
tolerably  well  without  either  crutch  or  cane. 

Subsequently,  Dr.  G.  found  it  necessary  to  sue  the  father  of  the 
qhild  for  this  amount  of  his  services,  when  Mr.  Aikin  put  in  a  plea  of 
malpractice,  and  that  consequently  the  services  were  without  value. 

The  case  was  tried  in  the  March  term  of  the  Niagara  circuit  of 
1856,  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  the  Hon.  Benj.  F.  Greene  presiding. 

On  the  part  of  the  defence,  it  was  claimed  that  the  death  of  the  foot 
was  in  consequence  of  the  bandages  being  too  tight.  They  failed, 
however,  to  show  that  they  were  extraordinarily  or  unduly  "tight. 
While  on  the  part  of  Dr.  G.,  the  prosecutor,  it  was  shown  that  the 
death  of  the  toes  was  preceded  by  a  total  loss  of  color,  and  that  it  was 
not  accompanied  with  either  venous  or  arterial  congestion.  The  medi- 
cal gentlemen  examined  as  witnesses  declared  that  this  circumstance 
furnished  the  most  positive  evidence  which  could  be  desired  that  the 
death  of  the  toes  was  not  due  to  the  tightness  of  the  bandages,  but  that 
its  cause  must  be  looked  for  in  an  arrest  of  the  arterial  or  nervous 
currents  supplying  the  limb,  or  in  both.  They  believed,  also,  that 
the  projection  of  the  superior  fragment  into  the  popliteal  space  was 
sufficient  to  cause  this  arrest.  They  also  believed  that  overlapping 
and  consequent  projection  could  not  have  been  prevented  in  this  case, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  treatment  was  not  responsible  for  this  unfor- 
tunate result:  indeed,  they  regarded  the  treatment  as  correct,  and  the 
result  as  a  triumph  of  skill,  in  that  any  portion  of  the  limb  was  saved; 
the  leg  and  foot  now  remaining  being  far  more  useful  than  any  artifi- 
cial leg  and  foot  could  be. 

The  Hon.  Judge,  in  a  speech  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  libe- 
rality sought  to  impress  upon  the  jury  the  value  of  the  medical  testi- 
mony. The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  Dr.  G.,  allowing  the  amount 
of  his  claim  for  services,  with  the  costs  of  suit. 

Specimen  121,  in  Dr.  March's  collection  at  Albany,  presents  a 
similar  disposition  of  the  fragments.  The  fracture  is  oblique,  from 
above  downwards  and  backwards,  and  the  upper  portion  lies  behind 
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the  lower.  It  is  firmTy  united  by  bone,  but  with  an  overlapping  of 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches.  The  young  gentleman  who 
showed  me  the  specimen  remarked  that  it  had  been  found  impossible, 
owing  to  an  ulcer  upon  the  heel,  and  to  other  causes,  to  employ  in  the 
treatment  any  degree  of  extension. 

These  two  are  the  only  examples  which  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation in  which  a  fracture  at  this  point  has  taken  this  direction. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  does  not  seem  to  have  recognized  this  form  of 
fracture  and  displacement.  Amesbury  has,  however,  recorded  one 
case,  which  came  under  his  own  observation,  where,  although  the 
bloodvessels  and  nerves  escaped,  the  bone  projected  through  the  skin 
in  the  ham,  and  finally  exfoliated.^  And  he  thinks  the  point  of  bone 
may  sometimes  so  penetrate  the  artery  and  injure  the  nerves  as  to 
render  amputation  necessary,  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient. 

M.  Coural  also  has  related  a  case  in  which  an  epiphysary  disjunc- 
tion, occurring  in  a  child  twelve  years  old,  was  attended  with  a  dis- 
placement of  the  upper  fragment  backwards,  and  amputation  became 
necessary.*    I  shall  refer  to  this  case  again. 

I  know  of  no  other  cases  of  this  rare  accident  which  have  been  re- 
ported. Lonsdale  refers  to  it  as  "the  rarest  direction  for  a  fracture  to 
take;"  and  thinks  that  in  case  of  its  occurrence,  the  vessels  in  the 
popliteal  space  will  stand  a  chance  of  being  wounded ;  but  he  mentions 
no  example.  The  popliteal  artery  hugs  the  bone  so  closely  at  this 
point,  that  a  displacement  of  the  upper  fragment  in  a  direction  down- 
wards and  backwards  must  always  greatly  endanger  its  integrity. 
Indeed,  it  is  here  that  the  artery  and  vein  are  in  the  closest  contact 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  bone;  an  anatomical  fact  which  has 
been  used  by  Richerand  and  others  to  explain  the  greater  frequency 
of  aneurisms  in  the  ham. 

The  direction  of  the  displacement,  however,  in  fractures  of  the  shaft 
of  the  femur,  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
fracture.  In  fractures  of  the  upper  third,  whatever  may  be  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line  of  fracture,  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  in- 
clines forwards  and  outwards,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  frag- 
ment inwards;  unless,  indeed,  this  inclination  is  controlled  by  actual 
entanglement  of  the  broken  ends  with  each  other. 

In  the  middle  third  the  fragments  also  generally  take  the  same  rela- 
tive position,  whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  the  fracture ;  but  when 
the  fracture  takes  place  at  or  near  the  condyles,  where  the  diameter 
of  the  bone  is  much  greater,  the  direction  of  the  obliquity  determines 
pretty  uniformly  the  direction  of  the  displacement. 

Sympioms.-»-The  symptoms  which  characterize  a  fracture  of  the 
shaft  of  the  femur  are  those  which  are  common  to  all  fractures, 
namely,  mobility,  crepitus,  displacement  of  the  fragments,  pain,  and 
swelling,  to  which  are  added  generally  a  shortening  of  the  limb,  with 
eversion  of  the  foot  and  leg. 

Owing  to  the  great  amount  of  muscle  covering  the  thigh,  and  some- 

'  Remarks  on  Fractures,  &c.,  by  Joseph  Amesbury,  vol.  i.  p.  293.    London,  1881. 
2  Aichiv.  Gen.  de  M6d.,  torn.  ix.  p.  267. 
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times  to  the  swelling  which  immediately  follows  the  injury,  it  is  often 
very  difficult  to  determine  at  what  precise  point  the  fracture  has 
occurred,  and  still  more  difficult  to  say  whether  the  fracture  is  oblique 
or  transverse;  indeed,  this  latter  question  is  sometimes  decided  ap- 
proximately by  a  reference  to  the  age  of  the  patient  rather  than  by 
the  examination  of  the  limb. 

The  immediate  shortening  varies  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half,  or  even  more;  and  it  will  average  about  one  inch  in  the  case 
of  healthy  adults. 

Prognosis, — Whatever  may  have  been  the  general  opinion  of  ex- 
perienced surgeons  as  to  the  question  of  shortening  in  other  fractures, 
very  few  certainly  have  ever  claimed  that  in  fractures  of  the  femur  a 
complete  restoration  of  the  bone  to  its  original  length  was  generally 
to  be  expected.  There  seem,  however,  to  have  existed  only  certain 
vague  and  indefinite  notions  as  to  the  proportion  and  amount  of  this 
shortening,  and  which  have  had  for  their  basis  nothing  better  than  a 
few  imperfectly  analyzed  observations. 

Says  Scultetus  (quoting  first  from  Hippocrates):  "'For  the  bones  of 
the  thigh,  though  you  do  draw  them  out  by  force  of  extension,  cannot 
be  held  so  by  any  hands;  but  when  the  first  intention  slacks,  they  will 
run  together  again;  for  here  the  thick  and  strong  flesh  are  above 
binding,  and  binding  cannot  keep  them  down.' — Mippocrates  defracL 
Which  Celsus  seems  to  confirm,  Lib,  8,  cap,  10,  where  he  writes  as 
follows  of  the  cure  of  legs  and  thighs :  '  For  we  must  not  be  ignorant 
that  if  the  thigh  be  broken,  that  it  will  be  made  shorter,  because  it 
never  returns  to  its  former  state.'  And  Avicenna, Lib,^,  Fen, 5,  saith 
'  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  the  thigh  once  broken  to  be  perfectly  cured 
again.' 

"These  words  admonish  us,"  continues  Scultetus,  "that  we  should 
never  promise  a  perfect  cure  of  the  thigh ;  but  rather,  using  all  dili- 
gence, we  should  foretell  that  it  is  doubtful  that  the  patient  will  be  always 
lame;  but  when  this  shall  happen  from  the  nature  of  the  fracture, or, 
which  most  frequently  falls  out,  from  the  impatience  of  the  sick  per- 
son, it  may  be  imputed  to  our  mistake,  and,  instead  of  a  reward,  bring 
us  disgrace."' 

Says  Chelius :  "  Fracture  of  the  thigh-bone  is  always  a  severe  acci- 
dent, as  the  broken  ends  are  retained  in  proper  contact  with  great 
difficulty.  The  cure  takes  place  most  commonly  with  deformity  and 
shortening  of  the  limb,  especially  in  oblique  fractures,  and  those  which 
occur  in  the  upper  and  lower  third  of  the  thigh-bone.  Compound 
fractures  are  so  much  more  difficult  to  treat."* 

Says  John  Bell :  "  The  machine  is  not  yet  invented  by  which  a 
fractured  thigh-bone  can  be  perfectly  secured."  And  Benjamin  Bell 
declares  that  "  an  effectual  method  of  securing  oblique  fractures  in 
the  bones  of  the  extremities,  and  especially  of  the  thigh-bone,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  desiderata  in  modern  surgery."     "In  all 

1  The  Chirurgeon's  Store-house,  by  Johannes  Scultetus,  a  Famous  Physician 
and  Chirurgeon  of  Ulme  in  Sue  via.    London,  1674. 

«  System  of  Surgery,  by  J.  M.  Chelius,  translated,  &c.,  by  South.  First  Amer. 
ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  627,  1847.    See  also  p.  625,  paragraph  679. 
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ages,"  he  adds,  "the  diflSculty  of  this  has  been  confessedly  great;  and 
frequent  lameness,  produced  by  shortened  limbs  arising  from  this 
cause,  evidently  shows  that  we  are  still  deficient  in  this  branch  of 
practice."^ 

Velpeau  says  that  "  after  fractures  of  the  femur  there  is  no  limp- 
ing unless  the  shortening  exceeds  three-quarters  of  an  inch ;  and  the 
same  is  true  if  the  shortening  occurs  in  the  tibia."  The  reason  is,  that 
the  pelvis  inclines  toward  the  shorter  limb,  and  thus  compensates  for 
the  deficiency  in  length.  In  speaking  of  the  various  contrivances  for 
dressing  the  fractured  femur,  he  remarks  that  "  most  of  them  fail  to 
obviate  the  shortening,  and  produce  eschars,  anchylosis,  or  troublesome 
arrests  of  the  circulation.  This  is  the  price  that  is  usually  paid  for 
the  employment  of  these  complicated  machines,  and  a  shortening  of  a 
quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  is  not  avoided  afker  all.  The 
simplest  apparatus  that  will  maintain  the  adjustment  of  the  fractured 
femur,  so  that  union  may  take  place  with  shortening  of  only  half  an 
inch,  is  the  best."' 

Ndlaton  holds  the  following  language : — 

"A  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  femur,  with  an  adult,  is  always  a 
grave  accident,  inasmuch  as  it  demands  so  long  a  confinement  to  the 
bed,  and  especially  on  account  of  the  shortening  of  the  limb,  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  wholly  to  prevent;  accordingly,  Boyer  recom- 
mends to  the  surgeon,  from  the  first  day,  to  announce  to  the  parents 
of  the  patient  the  possibility  of  this  accident.  With  infants,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  almost  always  easy  to  avoid  the  shortening."^ 

While  Malgaigne  declares  his  opinion  on  this  subject  thus,  at 
length : — 

"  When  we  do  not  succeed  in  drawing  back  the  misplaced  fragments, 
end  to  end,  so  that  they  may  oppose  themselves  to  the  action  of  the 
muscles,  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  to  the  member  its  normal  length, 
whatever  may  be  the  appareil  or  method  employed.  Surgeons  are 
not  suflBciently  agreed  upon  this  question. 

"At  a  period  quite  recent,  Desault  pretended  to  cure  all  fractures 
without  shortening,  and  his  journal  contains  several  examples.  In 
imitation  of  Desault,  various  practitioners  have  modified,  corrected, 
and  improved  the  apparatus  for  permanent  extension,  and  they  claim 
to  have  themselves  obtained  as  complete  success.  I  ought  then  to 
declare  here  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  I  have  never  obtained 
like  results,  either  in  the  use  of  my  own  apparatus,  or  with  that  of 
others,  nor  indeed  where,  in  pursuance  of  my  invitation,  several 
inventors  have  applied  their  apparatus  in  my  wards.  I  have  exam- 
ined, more  than  once,  persons  declared  cured  without  shortening,  and 
yet,  upon  measurement,  the  shortening  was  always  manifest.  The 
misfortune  of  all  those  who  believe  that  they  have  obtained  those 
miraculous  cures  is,  that  they  have  not  even  thought  of  instituting  a 

»  System  of  Surgery,  by  Benjamin  BeU,  vol.  vii.  p.  31.    Edinburgh,  1801. 

«  Peninsular  Joum.  of  Med.,  vol.  iii.  p.  384;  also  Memphis  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  254,  1856. 

8  El^mens  de  Pathologic  Chirurgicale,  par  A.  Nelaton,  tom.  prem.,  p.  752.  Paris, 
1844. 
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comparative  measurement  of  the  two  limbs;  I  will  say  even  more, 
that  they  are  most  generally  ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  a  good  and 
faithful  measurement.  Sometimes,  also,  they  have  been  deceived  in 
another  way — in  falling  upon  fractures  which  were  not  displaced, 
especially  with  young  persons ;  and  they  have  believed  that  they  have 
cured  with  their  apparatus  a  shortening  which  had  never  existed.  In 
short,  when  the  fragments  are  not  displaced,  or  even  when  they  are 
brought  again  into  a  contact  maintained  by  their  reciprocal  denticu- 
lations,  it  is  easy  to  cure  the  fracture  of  the  femur  without  shorten- 
ing; aside  of  those  two  conditions,  the  thing  is  simply  impossible. 

*'  Several  distinguished  surgeons  of  our  day  have  acknowledged  this 
impossibility,  and  have  renounced,  in  consequence,  permanent  exten- 
sion. They  allege,  moreover,  that  an  overriding  of  even  three  centi- 
metres is  of  little  importance,  and  occasions  no  limping.  I  cannot 
agree  with  this  opinion.  I  have  seen  persons  walk  very  well  with  a 
shortening  of  one  centimetre ;  beyond  this  limit,  either  they  limp,  or 
they  have  lifted  the  heel  of  the  shoe,  or,  in  short,  the  limping  is  only 
concealed  by  a  lateral  deviation  of  the  spine.^  We  thus  are  made  to 
comprehend  how  a  fracture  with  overlapping  is  always  serious,  and 
how  cautious  we  ought  to  be  in  our  prognosis."* 

That  the  foregoing  remarks  are  intended  by  the  author  to  be  equally 
applicable  to  other  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  than  to  those  of 
the  middle  third,  is  made  evident  by  what  he  has  said  before,  when 
speaking  of  fractures  o£  the  upper  third. 

"  The  prognosis  is  sufiBciently  favorable  when  the  fragments  are 
denticulated  (engren^es);  when  they  ride,  on  the  contrary,  we  must 
look  for  a  shortening  as  almost  inevitable."^ 

Mr.  Holthouse  says^  that  in  1857  he  examined  all  the  fractured 
thighs  then  under  treatment  in  the  different  hospitals  in  London,  and 
in  the  case  of  adults  all  were  shortened  except  three,  and  he  thinks 
it  doubtful  whether  in  these  three  cases  his  examinations  were  of  any 
value.  In  thirty-five  examples  the  average  shortening  exceeded  cue 
inch.    In  the  case  of  children  40  per  cent,  were  shortened. 

In  our  own  country  several  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  have 
testified  to  the  constant  diflSculty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  curing  frac- 
tures of  this  bone  without  a  shortening.  In  a  suit  instituted  against 
a  surgeon  in  New  York  city,  for  alleged  malpractice  in  the  treatment 
of  an  oblique,  comminuted,  and  otherwise  complicated  fracture  of  the 
femur  near  its  condyles.  Dr.  Mott  is  reported  to  have  testifiied  that 
"  more  or  less  shortening  of  the  limb  is  uniformly  the  result  after 
fractured  thigh,  even  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances."* 

»  Dr.  Buck,  of  New  York,  thinks  that  with  a  shortening  of  one  inch,  or  even  one 
inch  and  a  half,  the  patient  may  have  "a  useful  limb,  with  little  or  no  kalting  in 
his  gaif     N.  Y.  Joura.  of  Med.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  294. 

s  Traits  des  Fractures  et  des  Luxations,  par  J.  M.  Malgaigne,  tom.  prem.,  pp.  723, 
724.     Paris,  1847. 

»0p.  cit.,  p.  718. 

*  Holthouse,  Holmes'  System  of  Surgery.    London,  1861,  vol.  ii.  p.  613. 

« Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  460.  See  also  opinions  of  Drs. 
Reese,  Post,  Parker,  Cheeseman,  Wood,  &c.,  in  relation  to  the  prognosis  in  this 
particular  case. 
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In  a  very  interesting  communication  made  to  the  author  by  Jona- 
than Knight,  of  New  Haven,  late  President  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  occurs  the  following  passage: — 

"I  have  seen  but  few  fractures  of  the  femur  in  the  adult,  unless  of 
the  most  simple  kind,  in  which  there  was  not  some  remaining  de- 
formity ;  often  slight,  so  as  not  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  limb, 
and  in  others  considerable  and  apparently  unavoidable."  Dr.  Knight 
adds,  however :  "  In  the  greater  proportion  of  the  fractures  in  children 
the  recovery  has  been  so  nearly  perfect  that  no  marked  deformity  or 
lameness  has  followed." 

Dr.  Detmold,  in  his  remarks  made  before  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  at  its  meeting  in  March,  1855,  declared  his  belief  that  a 
shortening  of  the  femur  always  occurs  after  fracture,  and  that  "but 
one  inch  of  shortening  in  an  average  of  twenty  cases  is  a  good  result."^ 

Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren,  of  Boston,  writes  to  me  as  follows :  "As  you 
are  making  observations  on  fractures,  I  would  state  that,  after  a  long 
and  very  careful  observation,  I  have  never  yet  seen,  either  in  Boston 
or  elsewhere,  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  thigh,  in  a  patient  over  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  in  which  there  was  not  some  shortening.  I  have  had 
cases  shown  to  me  in  which  it  was  averred  that  the  limb  was  not  short- 
ened, but  on  measuring  myself  I  have  found  the  fact  otherwise.  In  chil- 
dren, I  believe  that  union  without  shortening  may  be  accomplished." 

In  a  paper  published  by  Dr.  Lente  in  the  number  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Medicine  for  September,  1851,  he  states  that  he  believes 
the  average  shortening  after  treatment  in  the  New  York  City  Hospi- 
tal to  be  three-quarters  of  an  inch ;  but  subsequently,  Dr.  Buck,  one 
of  the  hospital  surgeons,  has  furnished  Dr.  Lente  with  more  exact 
statistics.     Says  Dr.  Buck : — 

"After  carefully  scrutinizing  over  one  hundred  cases  of  fracture  of 
the  femur,  taken  from  the  register  of  the  N,  Y.  Hospital,  and  elimi- 
nating such  as  involved  the  cervix,  or  condyles,  or  belonged  to  the 
*  class  of  compound  fractures,  there  remained  an  aggregate  of  seventy- 
four  cases,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages  from  3  to  63,  in  which  the 
shaft  of  the  femur  alone  was  fractured.  In  all  these  cases  the  differ- 
ence in  the  length  of  the  fractured  limb,  resulting  from  the  treatment, 
was  ascertained  by  careful  measurement  with  a  graduated  tape,  and 
the  following  deductions  were  drawn  from  the  analysis: — 

"  Of  the  74  cases  of  all  ages,  19  resulted  without  any  shortening,  a 
proportion  of  about  one-fourth.  The  average  shortening  of  the  re- 
maining 55  cases  was  a  fraction  less  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

"  Seventeen  cases  in  the  above  aggregate  were  under  12  years  of 
age,  of  which  six  resulted  without  any  shortening,  a  proportion  of 
about  one-third.  The  average  shortening  in  the  remaining  11  cases 
was  a  fraction  less  than  one-half  an  inch. 

"  Of  the  57  cases  over  12  years  of  age,  13  ^-esulted  without  any  short- 
ening, a  proportion  of  about  one-fourth ;  and  the  average  shortening 
in  the  remaining  44  cases  was  a  fraction  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch."* 

»  New  York  Journ.  of  Med.,  second  series,  vol.  xvi.  p.  201. 
«  Buffalo  Med.  Journ.,  vol.  xv.  p  22,  June,  1859. 
2t5 
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It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  a  few  surgeons  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  have  claimed,  and  still  continue  to  claim,  in  their  own  prac- 
tice, or  from  the  adoption  of  their  own  peculiar  plans  of  treatment, 
much  better  success.  Indeed,  some  of  them  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  any  degree  of  shortening  is  quite  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Amesbury  declares,  that  when  the  fracture  is  in  the  "  middle 
or  lower  third,"  under  a  "judiciously  managed"  application  of  his  own 
splint,  "consolidation  of  the  bone  takes  place  without  the  occurrence 
of  shortening  of  the  limb,  or  any  other  deformity  deserving  of  par- 
ticular notice."* 

Mr.  South,  in  a  note,  commenting  upon  an  opposite  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  Chelius,  and  already  quoted,  remarks :  "  In  simple  fractures 
of  the  thigh  bone,  except  with  great  obliquity,  I  have  rarely  found 
difficulty  in  retaining  broken  ends  in  place,  and  in  effecting  the  union 
without  deformity,  and  with  very  little,  and  sometimes  without  any, 
shortening.  For  the  contrary  results  the  medical  attendant  is  mostly 
to  be  blamed,  as  they  are  usually  consequent  upon  his  carelessness  or 
ignorance."* 

Mr.  Hunt,  of  the  Queen's  Hospital  at  Birmingham,  who  treats  all 
fractures  with  the  apparatus  immobik  of  Seutin,  has  published  the 
results  of  his  observations;  and  of  the  simple  fractures  of  the  femur 
only  one  presented,  after  the  cure,  any  degree  of  shortening;  and  he 
adds  that  all  other  fractures  which  he  has  treated  by  this  method 
were  followed  by  "  equally  good  results."*  In  relation  to  which  state- 
ments, Mr.  Gamgee  exclaims :  "  This  is  conservative  surgery.  What 
other  mode  of  treatment  would  have  given  such  results?  And  "those 
cases  are  not  exceptional.  Mr.  Hunt  tells  us  he  has  selected  them 
from  amongst  many  others  equally  successful.  They  accord  with  the 
experience  recorded  in  my  little  treatise  on  this  subject ;  and  the  works 
of  Seutin,  Burggraeve,  Crocq,  Velpeau,  and  Salvagnoli  Marchetti 
record  numerous  cases  no  less  remarkable  and  demonstratively  con- 
elusive."* 

Desault,  also,  according  to  the  passage  from  Malgaigne  which  I 
have  already  quoted,  "  pretended  to  cure  all  fractures  without  short- 
ening." I  do  not  find,  however,  any  other  authority  for  this  state- 
ment, as  here  made ;  neither  in  his  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Luxa- 
tionSf  edited  by  Bichat,  nor  elsewhere.  Bichat  even  says  positively 
that  "  Desault  himself  did  not  always  prevent  the  shortening  of  the 
limb."'  He  declares,  however,  that  "  Desault  has  cured,  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  a  vast  number  of  fractures  of  the  os  femoris,  without  the  least 
remaining  deformity."* 

Dr.  Dorsey,  of  Philadelphia,  who  employed  the  apparatus  of  Desault, 
as  modified  by  Physick  and  Hutchinson  (Fig.  184),  was  equally  suc- 
cessful.^ 

»  Practical  Remarks  on  Fractures,  by  Joseph  Amesbury,  vol.  i.  p.  384.  London  ed., 
1831.  «  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  627. 

»  Researches  on  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Surgery,  by  Joseph  Sampson 
Gamgee.    London  ed.,  pp.  159,  160.  *  Op.  cit.,  p.  167. 

»  A  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Luxations,  etc.,  by  P.  J.  Desault,  edited  by  Xav. 
Bichat.    Amer.  ed.,  p.  &51.    1805.  «  Op.  cit.,  p.  223. 

7  Elements  of  Surgery,  by  John  Syng  Dorsey,  vol.  i.  p.  163.   Philadelphia,  1813. 
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Dr.  Scott,  of  Montreal,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  McGill 
College,  and  Physician  to  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  has  reported 
19  cases  of  fractures  of  the  long  bones,  taken  promiscuously  and 
without  selection,  from  his  hospital  service,  of  which  8  belonged  to 
the  clavicle,  7  to  the  femur,  8  to  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  1  to  the 
condyles  of  the  humerus.  All  of  which  recovered  without  any  degree 
of  shortening  or  deformity ;  except  the  case  of  fracture  of  the  condyles 
of  the  humerus,  which  resulted  in  death.* 

Fig.  134. 


Phtbtck*8  Spliht.— The  splint  is  intended  to  reach  to  the  axilla,  bat  the  counter-extension  is  made  bj 
a  perineal  band.    Fhyslck  employed  a  second,  long,  inside  splint. 

It  is  never  a  pleasant  duty  to  call  in  question  the  accuracy  of 
another's  statements  as  to  what  he  has  himself  alone  seen  and  expe- 
rienced. The  circumstances  which  would  justify  such  an  expression 
of  scepticism,  where  the  witnesses,  as  in  this  case,  are  presumed  to  be 
intelligent  and  honest  men,  must  be  extraordinary.  Such,  however,  I 
conceive  to  be  the  circumstances  in  this  instance.  It  is  certainly  very 
extraordinary  that  a  few  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  skill,  but  whose 
means  and  appliances  are  concealed  from  no  one,  are  able  to  do  what 
nearly  the  whole  world  besides,  with  the  same  means,  acknowledges 
itself  unable  to  accomplish.  Such  is  the  fact,  nevertheless ;  and  our 
lack  of  faith  in  their  testimony  is  only  a  necessary  result  of  our  expe- 
rience, and  of  the  experience  of  the  vast  majority  of  practical  surgeons 
as  opposed  to  theirs. 

I  might  properly  enough  dismiss  this  subject  with  no  farther  argu- 
ment than  may  be  found  in  the  overwhelming  testimony  of  practical 
surgeons,  that  broken  femurs  do  in  their  experience  rarely  unite  with- 
out more  or  less  shortening ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  calling  attention  to 
the  evidence  of  the  falsity  of  the  opposite  opinion,  which  is  furnished 
by  the  testimony  of  the  very  persons  who  themselves  claim  to  have 
obtained  such  fortunate  results. 

It  is  not,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  one  particular  form  of  dress- 
ing, which,  in  itself  peculiar,  and  more  perfect  than  all  others,  has  fur- 
nished these  results.  On  the  contrary,  the  plans  of  treatment  have 
been  constantly  unlike,  and  sometimes  quite  opposite.  Thus,  Desault 
used  a  straight  splint,  with  extension  and  counter-extension,  and  he 
refused  to  adopt  the  flexed  position  recommended  by  Pott,  because 
his  experience,  and  the  experience  of  other  French  surgeons,  had 
taught  him  its  inutility.^  Adopting  the  straight  position,  he  made 
perfect  limbs;  with  the  flexed  position,  he  found  it  impossible  to  do  so. 

Dorsey  used  the  splint  of  Desault,  as  modified  by  Physick  and 
Hutchinson. 

South,  whose  success  seems  to  have  been  equal  to  that  of  Desault 
or  Dorsey,  adopts  also  the  straight  position ;  but  he  makes  no  perma- 

>  **  Medical  Chronicle"  of  Montreal,  vol.  i.  No.  7,  1858. 
«  Works  of  Desault,  op.  cit.,  p.  225. 
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nent  extension,  except  what  may  be  accomplished  through  the  medium 
of  four  long  side  splints  applied  after  **  gentle"  extension  has  been 
made  by  the  assistants. 

Mr.  Amesbury,  on  the  other  hand,  made  perfect  limbs  only  with  his 
own  double-inclined  plane ;  and  speaking  in  general  of  the  various 
plans  hitherto  contrived,  not  excepting  that  invented  by  Desault,  or 
the  method  practised  by  South,  which  had  already  been  recommended 
by  several  surgeons,  he  declares  that  "they  are  seldom  able  to  prevent 
the  riding  of  the  bone,  and  preserve  the  natural  figure  of  the  limb. 
Indeed,  so  commonly  does  retraction  of  the  limb  occur  under  the  use 
of  the  different  contrivances  usually  employed,  that  I  have  heard  a 
celebrated  lecturer  (now  retired)  in  this  town  publicly  assert  that  he 
never  saw  a  fractured  thigh-bone  that  had  united  without  riding  of 
the  fractured  endsP  And  in  his  "  General  In/erences^^  he  uses  the 
following  emphatic  language:  "The  contrivances  which  are  com- 
monly used  in  the  treatment  of  these  fractures  do  not  sufficiently 
resist  the  operation  of  the  forces  above  mentioned,  but  suffer  their 
influence  to  be  exerted  upon  the  bone,  in  all  cases  more  or  less  inju- 
riously, and  at  the  same  time  often  assist  in  producing  displacement  of 
the  fractured  ends ;  so  that  deformity,  differing  in  kind  and  degree  ia 
different  cases,  is  almost  the  constant  result  of  fractures  of  the  femur 
treated  by  these  means."* 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gamgee  broadly  contradicts  the  statements  of 
Desault,  South,  Dorsey,  and  Amesbury,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  ad- 
Fig.  135. 


Liflton's  method,  recommended  by  Samnel  Cooper,  FerguMon,  Plrrie,  and  othera. 

minister  a  severe  rebuke  even  upon  the  illustrious  Listen :  "  Pott's 
plan,  the  long  splint,  Mclntyre,  and  their  modifications,  as  a  rule  entail 
sensible  deformity,  which  in  many  cases  is  very  considerable.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  though  the  example  established  in  University 
College  Hospital  by  the  late  Mr.  Listen,  of  treating  fractures  of  the 
thigh  by  the  long  splint,  and  of  the  leg  by  the  modified  Mclntyre  (a 
double-inclined  plane),  which  are  admitted  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
other  splints,  was  rigidly  followed  in  that  institution,  the  patients 
admitted  with  broken  thighs  or  legs  were  frequently  discharged  with 
manifest  deformity."^ 

With  how  much  force  Mr.  Gamgee's  own  remarks  as  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  University  College  Hospital  will  apply  to  the  starched 
bandages  used  by  himself,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  determine  whea 
referred  to  the  opinion  of  Velpeau,  already  quoted,  who  claims  no 

»  Amesbury  on  Fractures,  Ac,  vol.  i.  p.  810.  «  Op.  clt.,  vol.  i.  p.  884. 

'3  Advantages  of  the  Starched  Apparatus,  by  Joseph  Sampson  Gamgee.    London, 
1858,  pp.  54,  55. 
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resolt  better  than  an  average  shortening  of  half  an  inch.  M.  Velpeau 
prefers  and  advocates  the  starched  bandage,  but  he  does  not  claim  to 
be  able  to  prevent  a  shortening  of  the  bone. 

"What  other  modes  of  treatment  would  have  given  such  results?" 
This  question,  propounded,  no  doubt  honestly,  by  Mr.  Garagee,  has 
here  its  fair  and  satisfactory  answer.  Almost  any  of  the  various 
modes  named ;  for  if  we  must  receive  his  testimony,  we  are  equally 
bound  to  receive  the  testimony  of  Desault,  South,  Dorsey,  Amesbury, 
and  Scott.  If  we  give  credit  to  Mr.  Gamgee,  so  far  as  to  doubt  the 
statements  of  these  latter  as  to  the  degree  of  success  claimed  by  them, 
by  the  same  rule  we  must  doubt  his  own  statements  also  as  to  the 
degree  of  success  claimed  by  himself.  This  I  say  with  all  sincerity 
and  kindness,  fully  believing' that  these  gentlemen  are  mistaken,  and 
not  that  they  intentionally  misrepresent  the  facts. 

By  a  reference  to  my  "  Report  on  Deformities  after  Fractures,"  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  average  shortening  in  fractures  of  the  upper  third 
of  the  femur,  in  the  cases  examined  by  me,  was  about  four-fifths  of  an 
inch ;  in  the  lower  third  it  was  a  fraction  over  three-quarters,  and  in 
the  middle  third  a  fraction  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch ;  and 
the  average  of  the  whole  number  was  almost  exactly  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  (three-quarters  and  -J^),  These  analyses  were  made  upon 
simple  fractures,  and  were  exclusive  of  those  in  which  no  shortening 
at  all  occurred.  An  analysis  which  included  also  those  which  had 
not  shortened,  reduced  the  average  shortening  to  half  an  inch  and 
about  one-tenth. 

An  examination  of  cabinet  specimens  does  not  present  a  result  so 
favorable  even  as  this.  Of  nineteen  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur 
contained  in  Dr.  Mutter's  cabinet,  not  one  seems  to  have  been  short- 
ened less  than  one  inch.  Specimen  B  63,  fracture  of  the  middle 
third,  is  united  with  a  shortening  of  two  inches  and  a  quarter;  and 
specimen  B  180,  imperfectly  united  aftfer  a  fracture  through  the  mid- 
dle third,  is  overlapped  three  and  a  half  or  four  inches. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  briefly  that,  in  view  of  all  the  testimony 
which  is  now  before  me,  I  am  convinced — 

First.  That  in  the  case  of  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur  occurring  in  an  adult,  whose  muscles  are  not  paralyzed,  but 
which  offer  the  ordinary  resistance  to  extension  and  counter-extension, 
and  where  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  have  once  been  completely 
displaced,  no  means  have  yet  been  devised  by  which  an  overlapping 
and  consequent  shortening  of  the  bone  can  generally  be  prevented. 

Second.  That  in  a  similar  fracture  occurring  in  children  or  in  per- 
sons under  fift;een  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  bone  may  quite  often 
be  made  to  unite  with  so  little  shortening  that  it  cannot  be  detected 
by  measurement;  but  whether  in  such  cases  there  is  in  fact  no  short- 
ening, since  with  children  especially  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
measure  very  accurately,  I  cannot  say. 

Third.  That  in  transverse  fractures,  or  oblique  and  denticulated, 
occurring  in  adults,  and  in  which  the  broken  fragments  have  become 
completely  displaced,  it  will  generally  be  found  equally  difficult  to 
prevent  shortening;  because  it  will  be  found  generally  impossible  to 
bring  the  broken  ends  again  into  such  apposition  as  that  they  will  rest 
upon  and  support  each  other. 
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Fourth.  That  in  all  fractures,  whether  occurring  in  adults  or  in 
children,  where  the  fragments  have  never  been  completely  or  at  all 
displaced,  constituting  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  of  these  fractures,  a  union  without  shortening  may  always  be 
expected. 

Fifth.  That  when,  in  consequence  of  displacement,  an  overlapping 
occurs,  the  average  shortening  in  simple  fractures,  where  the  best 
appliances  and  the  utmost  skill  have  been  employed,  is  from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

If  we  consider  the  muscles  alone  as  the  cause  of  the  displacement 
in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  shaft,  the  shortening  of  the 
limb,  other  things  being  equal,  must  be  proportioned  to  the  number 
and  power  of  the  muscles  which  draw  upwards  the  lower  fragment. 
This  will  vary  in  different  portions  of  the  limb,  but  nowhere  will  this 
cause  cease  to  operate,  nor  will  its  variations  essentially  change  the 
prognosis. 

I  have  not  intended  to  say  that  other  causes  do  not  operate  occa- 
sionally in  the  production  of  shortening,  but  only  that  muscular  con- 
traction is  the  cause  by  which  this  result  is  chiefly  determined,  and 
that  its  power  will  be  ordinarily  the  measure  of  the  shortening. 

Treatment. — ^AU  the  early  surgeons,  so  far  as  we  know,  adopted 
the  straight  position  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  this  bone ;  either 
with  simple  lateral  splints,  or  with  long  splints,  with  or  without  exten- 
sion, or  with  only  rollers  and  compresses,  or  with  extension  alone. 

Such  was  the  unanimous  opinion  and  practice  of  surgeons  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  at  which  time  Percival  Pott  wrote 
his  remarkable  treatise  on  fractures ;  a  work  distinguished  for  the  origi- 
nality and  boldness  of  its  sentiments,  and  which  was  destined  soon  to 
revolutionize,  especially  throughout  Great  Britain,  the  old  notions  as 
to  the  treatment  of  fractures,  and  to  establish  in  their  stead,  at  least  for 
a  time,  what  has  been  called,  not  inappropriately,  the  "  physiological 
doctrine ;"  the  peculiarity  of  which  doctrine  consisted  in  its  assump- 
tion that  the  resistance  of  those  muscles  which  tend  to  produce  short- 
ening can  generally  be  sufficiently  overcome  by  posture,  without  the 
aid  of  extension ;  and  that  for  this  purpose,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  a  broken  femur,  it  was  only  necessary  to  flex  the  leg  upon  the  thigh, 
and  the  thigh  upon  the  body,  laying  the  limb  afterwards  quietly  on 
its  outside  upon  the  bed. 

Very  few  surgeons,  even  of  his  own  day,  ever  gave  in  their  full  ad- 
hesion to  the  exclusive  physiological  system  as  taught  and  practised 

Fig.  186. 


Donble-lnclined  plane  employed  in  Middlesex  Hospital,  Londoo. 
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by  Pott  himself;  but  multitudes,  especially  among  the  English,  adopted 
in  general  his  views,  only  choosing  to  place  the  patients  upon  their 
backs  rather  than  upon  their  sides,  and  laying  the  limbs  flexed  over  a 
double-inclined  plane.  To  the  support  of  this  system  of  Pott's,  thus 
modified,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  C.  Bell,  John  Bell,  Earle,  White,  Sharp, 
and  Amesbury  lent  the  influence  of  their  great  names,  and  its  triumphs, 
so  far  as  the  judgment  of  British  surgeons  was  concerned,  soon  became 
complete. 

Fig.  137. 


Amesbury*!  splint. 


In  France,  and  upon  the  continent  generally,  the  reception  of  this 
system  was  more  slow  and  reluctant;  but  Dupuytren,  now  for  once 
taking  ground  with  his  great  rival,  Sir  Astley,  adopted  almost  without 
qualification  these  novel  views.     The  decision  of  Dupuytren  deter- 

Fig.  188. 


Amesbary's  splint  applied. 

mined  the  opinions  of  a  large  portion  of  the  continental  surgeons ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  early  and  decisive  opposition  of  Desault 
and  Boyer,  the  great  surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew  might  have  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  to  have  enjoyed  a  triumph  upon  the  continent, 
and  perhaps  throughout  the  world,  equal  to  that  which  had  already 
been  decreed  to  him  in  Great  Britain. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  practice  of  Pott,  at  least  in  so  far 
as  it  applied  to  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  thigh,  never  gained 

Fig.  139. 


Boyer*s  splint. 
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a  distinguished  advocate;  and  but  few  ever  adopted  the  practice  as 
modified  by  White,  Amesbury,  Bell,  A.  Cooper,  &c. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  early  success  of  these  doctrines, 
either  here  or  elsewhere,  it  is  certain  that  a  strong  reaction  has  taken 
place,  and  that  gradually,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  opinions  of 
practical  surgeons  have  been  settling  back  into  their  old  channel.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  to-day,  in  France  or  Germany  a  dozen  dis- 
tinguished surgeons  who  adopt  universally  the  flexed  position  in  the 
treatment  of  fractures  of  the  femur;  and  in  England  the  reaction  is, 
if  possible,  even  more  complete. 

In  my  tour  of  1844,  during  which  I  visited  very  many  of  the  hos- 
pitals of  Great  Britain  and  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  the  flexed  position  once  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  broken  thigh ;  and  I  shall  presently  show  that  the  straight 
position  is  at  the  present  moment  very  generally  adopted  by  the  best 
American  surgeons. 

There  have  been,  then,  three  grand  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
treatment  of  fractures  of  the  thigh.  • 

First.  That  in  which  the  straight  position  was  universally  adopted, 
and  which  reaches  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  period  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Pott,  or  to  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Second.  The  epoch  of  the  flexed  position,  which,  inaugurated  by 
Pott,  had  already  begun  to  decline  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  completed  within  less 
than  one  hundred  years  from  the  date  of  its  first  announcement. 

Third.  The  epoch  of  the  renaissance,  or  that  in  which  surgeons,  by 
the  vote  of  an  overwhelming  majority,  have  declared  again  in  favor 
of  the  straight  position.     This  is  the  epoch  of  our  own  day. 

Although  American  surgeons  have  generally  adopted  the  straight 
position  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  thigh,  yet  the  form  and 
construction  of  the  splints  employed  have  been  greatly  varied.  The 
simple  long  splint  of  Desault,  and  the  more  complicated  apparatus  of 
Boyer  (Fig.  139),  have  each  their  advocates;  but  it  is  seldom  that  we 
meet  with  these  or  with  any  of  the  other  forms  of  apparatus  originally 
employed  in  foreign  countries  without  noticing  that  they  have  been 
subjected  to  considerable  modifications;  indeed,  most  of  the  straight 

Fig.  140. 


Nathan  B.  Smith's  enspending  apparatus,  or  double-inclined  plan*. 
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splints  as  well  as  double-inclined  planes  in  use  at  present    among 
American  surgeons  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  original  inventions. 

Nathan  Smith,  of  New  Haven  ;^  Nathan  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore  f 
Sayre,  of  New  York;  McNaughton,  of  Albany ;'  and  Nott,  of  Mobile, 
are  the  only  American  surgeons  of  distinguished  reputation,  and  with 
whose  practice  I  am  familiar,  who  have  recommended  exclusively  the 
double-inclined  plane. 

Fig.  141. 


JOSIAR  C.  NoTT'g  DoUBLB-IirCLIKKD  PLAHK. 

In  this  appanitas  the  limb  is  necnred  to  the  splint  bj  rertical  pins  and  leather  straps;  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  thigh  splint  is  carred  ont  a  little,  to  fit  the  thigh  ;  the  two  portions  are  articalated  by  a  Joint 
like  that  of  a  carpenter's  rnle,  and  this  Joint  maj  be  eteadied  bj  a  horizontal  bar  anderneath.  For  the 
rest,  the  drawing  snflleiently  explains  itself. 

Dr.  Nathan  R.  Smith  has  introduced  a  modification  of  the  double- 
inclined  plane  in  what  is  known  as  his  ''anterior  splint,"  and  which 
is  intended  also  as  a  suspending  apparatus.  I  have  seen  it  employed 
lately  a  good  deal  in  the  treatment  of  gunshot  fractures  of  the  thigh 
and  leg  in  our  various  military  hospitals.  It  is  my  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  more  applicable  to  gunshot  fractures  of  the  leg  than 
to  those  of  the  thigh. 

The  splint,  if  splint  it  can  be  properly  called,  is  simply  a  frame 
composed  of  stout  wire  and  covered  with  cloth,  which  being  suspended 
above  the  limb,  allows  the  limb  to  be  suspended  in  turn  to  it  by  rollers; 
the  rollers  passing  around  both  limb  and  splint  from  the  foot  to  the 
groin.     Wire  of  the  size  of  No.  10  bougie  is  usually  employed.    The 

Fig.  143. 


N.  R.  Smith's  anterior  splint. 

length  of  the  splint  should  be  sufficient  to  extend  from  above  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  a  point  beyond  the 
toes,  the  lateral  bars  being  separated  about  three  inches  at  the  top  and 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  less  at  the  lower  extremity. 

»  Amer.  Med.  Rev.,  published  at  Philadelphia,  1825,  vol.  ii.  p.  855  ;  also  Medical 
and  Surgical  Memoirs  of  Nathan  Smith,  published  at  Baltimore,  pp.  129-141. 

2  Med.  and  Surg.  Memoirs,  pp.  148-162.    See  also  Geddings,  Baltimore  Med.  and 
Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  i.,  1883  ;  and  Sargent's  Minor  Surgery,  p.  171 

3  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  vol.  x.  p.  317.    Rep.  on  Defor.  after  Prac. 
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In  the  case  of  a  broken  thigh,  the  upper  hook,  to  which  the  cord 
for  suspension  is  to  be  fastened,  ought  to  be  nearly  over  the  seat  of 
fracture,  and  the  lower  hook  should  be  placed  a  little  above  the  middle 
of  the  leg. 

Fig.  148. 


N.  R.  Smith's  anterior  splint,  applied  for  a  fractare  of  the  thigh. 

Fig.  144. 


Palmer's  modification  of  the  anterior  splint. 
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The  modification  of  Smith's  anterior  splint  suggested  by  Dr.  James 
Palmer,  United  States  Navy,  will  be  suflSciently  explained  by  the 
accompanying  wood-cut,*  Fig.  144. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Hodgen,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  invented  a  wire  suspension 
splint,  which  I  much  prefer  to  Smith's.  The  bars  of  wire  are  traversed 
with  a  cotton  sacking,  upon  which  the  limb  is  laid.  He  does  not, 
however,  advocate  its  general  use,  but  he  has  designed  it  especially 
for  gunshot  fractures,* 

Fig.  145. 


Hodgen'e  saspension  apparatas. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  advocates  of  the  straight  position 
are  found  the  names  of  Physick,  Dorsey,  Gibson,  Horner,  J.  Harts- 
horne,  H.  H.  Smith,  Neill,  R.  Coates,  H.  Hartshorne,  Norris,  Gross. 

Says  Dr.  Gross :  "Many  years  ago,  before  I  had  much  experience  in 
this  class  of  injuries,  I  occasionally  employed  the  flexed  position,  but 
1 3bon  found  that  it  was  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty 
in  maintaining  so  accurate  apposition  to  the  ends  of  the  fragments.  Of 
late  years  I  have  confined  myself  entirely  to  the  use  of  the  straight 
position,  and  I  have  never  had  any  cause  to  regret  it.  In  the  adult,  I 
sometimes  employ  the  apparatus  of  Desault,  as  modified  by  Physick, 
but  much  more  frequently  one  of  my  own  construction,  somewhat 
upon  the  principle  of  that  of  Dr.  Neill,  described  in  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Examiner  for  1855.  I  have  used  it  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  it  has  generally  answered  the  purpose  most  admirably  in  my 
hands.  It  consists  simply  of  a  box  for  the  thigh  and  leg,  with  a  foot- 
piece  and  two  crutches,  one  for  the  axilla  and  the  other  for  the  peri- 
neum, to  make  the  requisite  extension  and  counter-extension.  With 
such  an  apparatus,  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  thigh  can  be  treated  with 
great  comfort  to  the  patient,  and  with  the  assurance  of  a  good  limb. 
In  children,  I  have  effected  some  excellent  cures  simply  by  means  of 
a  sole-leather  trough,  well  padded,  and  provided  with  a  foot  piece. 

»  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  1885 ;  also,  Mechanical  Therapeutics,  etc.,  by  Philip 
S.  Wales,  M.D.,  U.S.N.,  1867. 
2  Hodden,  Treatise  on  Mil.  Surg.,  by  P.  H.  Hamilton,  1805,  p.  411. 
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"The  great  objection  to  the  flexed  position  is  thediflBculty  of  keep- 
ing the  ends  of  the  broken  bones  in  apposition ;  the  upper  one  having 
a  constant  tendency  to  pass  away  from  the  inferior.     Other  objections 

Fig.  146. 


JoHif  Nbill's  Striioht  THioH-SpLi5T.->Extenslon  and  eoanter-exteniion  made  at  the  same  time. 


might  be  urged  against  the  flexed  position,  but  this  is  quite  sufficient 
to  induce  me  to  reject  it."^ 


Pig.  147. 


Fig.  148. 


Pelvic  belt,  and  perineal  strap.    (From  drawings  fur- 
nished bj  Or.  L.  M.  Sargent,  Boston,  Mass.) 

Fig.  149. 


Foot-piece  and  screw. 


-^ 


Lateral  riew  of  the  apparatus,  without  the  belt 
Fig.  150. 


Front  Tiew,  with  folded  sheet  laid  across. 


'  Trans.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  vol.  x.;  also  System  of  Surg.,  by  S.  D.  Gross,  1859, 
p.  221. 
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Fig.  151. 


Apparatus  applied. 

Fig.  152. 


Side  Tiew  of  apparatas  applied. 


Fig.  158. 


Fig.  154. 


Figs.  1A3,  \oi.    Mode  of  making  extension  with  adhesire  plaster. 

Dr.  Neill,  of  Philadelphia,  has  contrived  a  very  ingenious  mode  of 
making  both  extension  and  counter-extension  at  the  same  moment  by 
means  of  a  twisted  rope  which  is  fastened  by  its  two  ends  respectively 
to  the  perineal  band  above  and  the  extending  bands  below. 

J.  F.  Flagg's  thigh  apparatus,  as  used  in  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  by  Warren,  Bigelow,  and  others  (Figs.  147  to  154  inclusive). 

"  The  belt  is  made  of  strong  webbing,  having  pockets  on  each  side, 
to  receive  the  long  splint.  It  is  also  furnished  with  straps  and  buckles. 
The  perineal  strap  (Fig.  155),  corresponding  to  the  injured  side,  is 
kept  constantly  buckled,  while  the  other  may  be  occasionally  loosened, 
or  left  off,  as  its  purpose  is  only  to  steady  the  apparatus.  Where  the 
straps  pass  under  the  perineum,  they  are  covered  with  wash-leather. 
Before  applying  the  belt,  a  pillow-case  or  two  may  be  passed  around  the 
waist.  The  padlock  is  only  to  be  used  in  case  the  patient  persists  in 
unbuckling  the  straps.  The  splints  being  applied  with  also  short 
side  splints,  junks,  containing  bran  or  sand,  &c.,  are  to  be  secured 
more  firmly  to  the  limb  by  bands  of  webbing  and  buckles." 

The  two  Warrens,  father  and  son,  of  Boston,  Kimball,  of  Lowell, 
Sanborn,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  J.  B.  Flint,  of 
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Louisville,  Ky.,  Armsby,  of  Albany,*  have  also  recommended  some 
form  of  the  straight  splint.     Says  Dr.  Mussey: — 

"  For  all  fractures  of  the  thigh-bone  I  employ  the  extended  position 
of  the  limb.     There  are  but  few  cases  in  which  extending  force  is  not 


Fig.  155. 


Fig.  156. 


Perineal  band  secured  with  a  padlock. 

necessary  to  prevent  the  degree  of  deformity  or 
shortening  which  would  occur  without  it.  Of  thirty 
specimens  of  fracture  of  the  shaft,  in  my  collection, 
only  two  are  transverse.  In  fractures  of  the  neck, 
especially  with  old  subjects,  I  sometimes  avoid  the 
application  of  any  kind  of  apparatus  for  permanent 
extension ;  but  in  all  cases,  whether  of  the  neck  or 
shaft,  where  such  extension  is  attempted,  I  have 
found  the  straight  position  of  the  limb  to  be  the 
most  reliable." 

And  Dr.  Kimball,  who  employs  generally  San- 
born^s  splint,  uses  the  following  emphatic  lan- 
guage :— 

"  If  I  should  be  asked  under  what  circumstances 
I  would  use  the  double-inclined  plane  in  case  of 
fracture  of  the  femur,  I  would  unhesitatingly  an- 
swer, never  I  I  have  long  since  abjured  the  double- 
inclined  plane  in  every  form  of  fracture  of  this  bone, 
finding  the  straight  splint  fully  adequate  to  all  pur- 
poses for  which  any  apparatus  of  this  kind  is  re- 
quired. In  support  of  this  statement,  I  could 
furnish  a  great  number  of  cases  showing  that  the 
locality  of  the  fracture,  the  importance  of  which  is 
so  much  dwelt  upon  in  the  books,  constituted  in 
no  case  a  valid  objection  to  its  use." 

Extension  in  Sanborn*s  apparatus  is  eflfected  by  means  of  adhesive 
straps,  and  counter-extension  by  a  perineal  band;  but  the  patient 
may  at  any  moment  relieve  the  pressure  in  the  perineum  by  resting 
his  axilla  upon  the  head  of  the  crutch. 

Daniell,  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  recommends  the  straight  position,  the 

>  Trans.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  vol.  x.    Report  on  Deformities  after  Fractures 


Sahbohh's  Splivt.  a. 
The  moTable  omtch.  b. 
The  screw  which  flexes 
the  omteh.  c.  The  cro>9- 
bar  to  which  the  ends 
of  the  strap  are  fastened. 
d.  The  moTlng  screw. 
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limb  being  laid  in  a  kind  of  long  box,  and  the  extension  being  made 
with  a  weight  and  pulley.*  Dugas,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  employs  the 
pulley  and  weight  also,  but  uses  the  long  side  splint  instead  of  the 
box.*     Howe,  of  Boston,  recommended  a  similar  method  in  1824.' 

Dr.  Gurdon  Buck,  of  New  York,,  uses  the  pulley,  without  the 
long  side  splint.  His  perineal  band  is  composed  of  India-rubber 
tubing,  "of  one  inch  calibre,  two  feet  in  length,"  stuflfed  with  bran  or 
cotton  lampwick,  and  covered  with  canton  flannel,  which  covering 
may  be  renewed  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  The  extending  bands 
or  adhesive  plasters  terminating  below  the  foot  in  an  elastic  rubber 

Fig.  157. 


vary 


Gardon  Back's  apparatas. 

cord.    The  weight  necessary  to  make  suitable  extension  will 
from  five  to  twenty  pounds. 

Wm.  E.  Horner,  of  Philadelphia,  employed  a  long  outside  splint 
extending  into  the  axilla,  and  padded,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
junks;  with  fenestraa,  for  extending  and  counter-extending  bands; 
and  also  a  foot-piece;  and  a  short  inside  splint,  made  to  extend  from 
the  perineum  to  the  bottom  of  the  foot.    Across  the  excavated  upper 

Pig.  158. 


HMiiMiiiiiiiSBSiil 


E.  HorDer*8  thigh-splint. 


end  of  this  splint,  a  strip  of  leather  is  stretched  to  receive  the  pressure 
of  the  perineum,  while  the  perineal  band  is  made  to  pass  through  two 
firm  leather  loops  on  the  outside  of  the  splint.^ 

'  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sciences,  vol.  iv.  p.  330, 1829. 

«  Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Feb.  1854. 

'  Howe,  New  Eng.  Med.  Joum.,  July,  1824. 

*  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  by  Henry  H.  Smith. 
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Dr.  Joseph  E.  Hartshorne,  of  Philadelphia,  rejected  the  perineal 
band  altogether,  and  sought  to  make  the  counter-extension  bj  means 
of  the  internal  long  splint  alone;  and  for  this  purpose  he  cushioned 
the  head  of  the  inside  splint,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
drawing.    The  head  of  the  outside  splint  may  also  be  cushioned,  but 

Fig.  159. 


Joseph  Hartshorne'a  tbigh-apliot. 


not  for  the  purpose  of  employing  it  as  a  means  of  counter-extension. 
The  outside  splint  is  so  adjusted  to  the  foot-piece,  that  it  may  be  re- 
Fig.  160. 


D.  OiLBBRT'S  MoDB  of  XIKIKO  CoUKTBB-BXTBirBION,  IRO  BZTBVBIOK. 

1.  Anterior  and  posterior  eoanter-extending  adhesire  banda,  two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  eroesingeach 
other  before  thej  pas«  through  the  mortise  holes.  2.  The  same  erosslug  at  the  npper  part  of  thigh  and 
perlnenm.  3.  Horizontal  pelrie  band,  which  maj  be  three  inches  wide.  4.  Extending  bands,  receiring 
strap  of  toarnlqnet  In  the  hollow  of  the  foot.    5.  Tonrnlqaet. 

Fig.  161. 


Gilbert's  Apparatus  appmbd  ih  a  Cabb  op  Fracturb  op  both  Thiobb. 
1.  Anterior  adhetlTe  eoanter-ezteudiog  strips.     2.  Diittal  eztreinity  of  posterior  adheslTO  strip  of 
the  side     3.  AdhesiTe  strip  surrounding  pelvis,  binding  the  anterior  and  posterior  strips  to  pelris.    4. 
Inner  extremitj  of  ihe  extending  adhesire  strip,  forming  stirrup  under  the  foot,  to  recelre  the  strap  of 
the  tourniquet.    6.  Cicatrix  of  left  thigh.    7,  7.  Petlt^s  tourniquet,  by  which  the  power  was  applied. 

moved  in  case  of  a  compound  fracture,  without  disturbing  either  the 
extension  or  counter-extension.* 

»  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  by  Henry  H.  Smith. 
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Dr.  David  Gilbert,  of  Philadelphia,  has  published  an  account  of  a 
method  of  making  counter-extension  with  adhesive  strips,  which  he 
had  employed  successfully  not  only  in  fractures  of  the  thigh,  but  also 
of  the  leg;  extension  being  made  with  the  tourniquet  of  Petit.  A 
broad  piece  of  plaster  also  is  made  tp  encircle  the  pelvis,  in  order  to 
bind  down  the  counter-extending  bands  more  firmly  to  the  body. 
Additional  strips  are  employed  when  they  seem  to  be  required.' 

H.  L.  Hodge,  also  of  Philadelphia,  adopting  the  same  means  of 
counter-extension,  namely,  adhesive  plaster  bands,  has  modified  the 
idea  of  Gilbert  by  securing  the  strips  of  plaster  to  the  sides  of  the 
body  instead  of  the  perineum,  and  attaching  them  to  an  iron  rod 
which  is  made  to  project  from  the  top  of  the  splint  beyond  the 
shoulders.* 

Fig.  162. 


H.  L.  Hodge'8  method  of  counter-exteasion  in  fnictare  of  the  femnr. 

Lente,  of  New  York,  has  also  occupied  himself  in  the  construction 
of  an  apparatus  by  which  he  hopes,  in  some  measure,  to  obviate  the 
inconveniences  of  the  perineal  band,  by  distributing  the  pressure 
between  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  the  groin.  He  has,  there- 
fore, supplied  his  splint  with  an  iron  brace,  extending  in  a  curved 
line  from  the  upper  part  of  the  external  splint,  directly  across  the 
body,  to  the  median  line,  and  cushioned  on  its  inner  surface.  To  this 
is  attached  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  perineal  band.  By  this 
arrangement  the  pressure  is  not  only  in  a  great  measure  removed 
from  the  groin,  and  from  the  vessels,  etc.,  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh, 
but  also  the  direction  of  the  counter-extension  is  in  a  line  with  the 
axis  of  the  body.  The  posterior  extremity  of  this  band  is  secured, 
not  to  the  upper  end  of  the  splint,  as  is  usually  done,  but  to  the  splint 
several  inches  lower  down,  where  it  will  take  a  more  secure  hold 
upon  the  under  surface  of  the  tuberosity  and  nates.  Both  extremities 
of  the  band  are  elastic.  Extension  is  made  with  a  screw,  inclosing 
a  strong  spiral  spring  in  its  ferrule,  or  with  adhesive  plasters,  a  pulley 
and  weight,  at  the  option  of  the  surgeon. 


27 


>  Gilbert,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1850,  pp.  410-424. 
«  Hodge,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1860. 
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The  splint  is  made  in  sections,  for  adaptation  to  different  persons, 
and  for  convenience  in  packing.  It  extends  no  higher  than  the  ala3 
of  the  pelvis,  and  is  secured  to  the  body  at  this  point  by  a  padded 
pelvic  band.  The  accompanying  illustration  will  sufficiently  explain 
the  remaining  features  of  the  apparatus. 

Fig.  163. 


Lente's  thtgh-^pliDt. 


The  apparatus  invented  by  Dr.  Burge,  of  Brooklyn,  is  both  a  frac- 
ture-bed and  a  splint,  and  was  constructed  with  the  same  view  of 
removing  pressure  from  the  front  of  the  groin.     The  prirlciples  in- 

Fig.  164. 


Barge's  apparatus. 


volved  and  the  general  plan  of  construction  will  be  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  a  study  of  the  accompanying  wood-cuts. 
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There  are  a  few,  however,  of  our  most  distinguished  surgeons,  who 
retain  the  flexed  position  in  certain  fractures,  such  as  an  oblique 
downward  and  forward  fracture,  occurring  just  below  the  trochanter 
minor,  and  a  similar  fracture  just  above  the  condyles,  or  in  certain 

Fig.  185. 


Barge's  apparatas  applied. 

cases  of  fractures  in  children,  or  in  very  old  people,  but  who,  never- 
theless, give  a  decided  preference  to  the  straight  splint  in  those  oblique 
fractures  of  the  shaft  which  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  proportion 
of  all  these  accidents.  Among  these,  I  will  mention  the  names  of 
Nott,  of  New  York,  Pope,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Eve,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The  practice  of  Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  is  peculiar,  and  will 
be  best  described  by  himself: — 

"  I  treat  all  thighs,  fractured  in  their  middle  part,  by  the  long  splint, 
and  in  the  straight  position.  In  fractures  occurring  at  either  end  of 
the  bone  I  resort  at  first  to  the  angular  splint  and  the  flexed  position, 
and  thus  place  the  muscles  more  at  rest ;  in  which  position,  also,  there 
is  less  tendency  to  angular  displacement  and  shortening.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  few  days,  when  the  disturbed  muscles  have  lost  their  ten- 
dency to  spasm,  and  the  hardened-cellular  tissue  about  the  fracture 
has  formed  a  sort  of  bond  between  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  I 
gently  bring  the  limb  down  to  the  straight  position,  and  apply  the 
long  splint."' 

The  practice  of  treating  fractures  of  the  thigh,  as  well  as  all  other 
fractures  of  the  long  bones,  with  the  roller  alone,  and  without  either 
lateral  splints  or  extending  apparatus,  first  suggested  by  Radley,  has 
found  in  this  country  but  one  distinguished  advocate,  the  late  Dr. 
Dudley,  of  Lexington,  Ky.'  Nor,  with  all  my  respect  for  that  truly 
great  surgeon,  can  I  persuade  myself  that  the  practice  is  able  to  ac- 
complish, in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  indications  proposed,  nor  indeed 
that  it  is,  at  least  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  surgeons,  wholly  safe. 

*  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  vol.  x.     Rep.  on  Def..  etc. 

*  Amer.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sci ,  vol.  xix.  p.  270  ;  Transylvania  Journal,  April, 
1836.  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  85. 
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Dr.  D.,  of  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  has  reported  to  me  one  example  in  which, 
after  the  application  of  this  band^.ge  by  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Dudley's,  to  a 
negro  slave,  who  had  a  fracture  of  the  femur,  death  of  the  limb  ensued, 
and  amputation  became  necessary.  The  negro  was  sixteen  years  old, 
and  healthy ;  the  fracture  was  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  tree  or  of  a 
branch,  and  was  simple.  The  bandage  was  applied  from  the  toes  up- 
wards to  the  groin,  and  was  not  opened  for  several  days,  at  which  time 
the  whole  limb  was  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  dry  gangrene,  with  the 
exception  of  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  thigh,  which  was  swollen 
enormously,  and  partially  gangrenous  as  high  up  as  the  groin. 

Dr.  D.  says:  "Having  heard  the  history  of  the  case  carefully 
stated,  observing  the  leg  and  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  to  be  in  a 
state  of  dry  gangrene,  and  seeing  the  marks  of  the  bandage  visibly 
impressed  on  the  surface,  my  opinion  was  made  up  at  the  time  that 
the  gangrene  had  resulted  from  pressure  of  the  bandage.  The  femoral 
artery  at  the  groin  was  in  a  sound  and  natural  state,  and  if  I  mistake 
not,  after  the  limb  was  removed,  it  was  traced  to  the  point  of  oblite- 
ration where  the  gangrene  commenced,  and  where  the  impression  of 
the  bandage  was  observed ;  thus  far,  I  think,  it  was  of  natural  size 
and  calibre.  Hence  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  the  death  of 
the  limb  resulted  from  the  pressure  of  the  bandage,  and  not  of  one  of 
the  fragments. 

"  It  was  a  curious  specimen  of  dry  mortification,  and  I  regret  that  I 
did  not  use  the  means  of  preserving  it.  I  was  then  engaged  in  a  very 
laborious  practice,  thirty  miles  from  home,  on  horseback,  dnd  conse- 
quently could  not  conveniently  spare  the  time  to  attend  to  it  as  an 
object  of  surgical  curiosity.  Dr.  H.  and  myself  cut  into  the  leg  in 
various  places,  in  order  to  examine  the  muscles,  arteries,  nerves,  etc., 
but  found  the  integuments  so  hard  that  it  was  really  difficult  to  pene- 
trate them  with  a  knife ;  the  resistance  to  the  knife  was  more  like 
that  of  dry  hickory  wood  than  anything  else."* 

I  cannot  think  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  practice 
of  Jobert,  of  Paris,  and  of  Swinburn,  of  Albany,  who,  rejecting  side 
or  coaptation  splints  altogether,  have  relied  solely  upon  extension  as 
a  means  of  support  and  retention  in  the  case  of  fractures  of  the  shaft 
of  the  femur. 

The  treatment  of  these  and  other  fractures  by  plaster  of  Paris,  paste, 
starch,  or  dextrine  has  been  already  considered  when  speaking  of  the 
treatment  of  fractures  in  general.  Thus  far  my  experience  will  not 
warrant  me  in  recommending  the  immovable  apparatus  as  a  general 
plan  of  treatment  in  any  other  cases  than  fractures  of  the  leg  below 
the  knee.  Yet  I  must  in  candor  admit  that  in  the  hands  of  Drs. 
Bryant,  Synott,  Alexander,  O'Byrne,  and  St.  John,  house  surgeons  at 
Bellevue,  the  plaster  of  Paris  dressing  for  broken  femurs  has  been 
attended  with  a  greater  than  average  success.  I  have  before  me  a 
paper  now"  in  preparation  for  the  press,  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Bryant,  and  from 
which  it  appears  that  of  21  cases  treated  by  this  method  at  Bellevue, 

1  For  a  more  complete  account  of  this  interesting  case,  see  Buffalo  Med.  Journal, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  193,  Sept.  1858. 
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11  united  without  any  apparent  shortening,  and  10  with  an  average 
shortening  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  Of  the  11  perfect  results,  5 
were  obtained  in  persons  over  18  years  of  age. 

For  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  made  in  this  paper  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vouch  ;  but  the  facts  are  nevertheless  inconclusive.  Similar 
results,  or  results  very  nearly  equal,  may  be  obtained  in  a  hospital 
where  great  care  is  exercised  and  the  best  skill  is  applied,  by  my  own 
method,  and  without  any  possibility  of  accidents.  At  Bellevue,*  as 
Dr.  Bryant's  report  will  show,  accidents  have  occurred  in  the  use  of 
the  plaster,  and  of  a  pretty  serious  nature;  and  that,  too,  notwith- 
standing the  gentlemen  in  charge  possess  unusual  qualifications,  and 
have  been  exceedingly  vigilant. 

Fig.  166. 


Extension  dnring  application  of  plaster  of  Paris. 

Possibly,  in  some  degree,  the  results  obtained  by  these  gentlemen 
may  be  due  to  the  mode  adopted  by  them  of  making  extension  while 
the  plaster  was  being  applied.  In  ten  cases  the  patients  were  under 
the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic  during  the  reduction  and  dressing,  and 
of  these,  four  united  without  shortening;  in  all  the  cases  extension  was 
made  in  the  following  manner,  or  in  a  manner  very  nearly  such  as 
I  shall  now  describe. 

A  plaster  of  Paris  bandage  having  been  applied  to  the  foot  and  leg 
some  hours  before,  or  sufficiently  long  to  permit  it  to  harden,  a  noose 
was  placed  about  the  ankle  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  the  pulleys. 
The  patient  was  now  placed  with  his  nates  overhanging  one  corner 
of  the  bed  or  table,  and  with  the  perineum  resting  against  an  upright 
stanchion  wound  with  woollen  cloth.  The  pelvis  was  then  lifted  by 
a  broad  band  tied  over  a  cross-bar  resting  upon  the  stanchion.  Ex- 
tension was  made  in  a  horizontal  line  by  the  pulleys  fastened  to  a 
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Staple  at  one  end  of  the  rope,  and  by  the  noose  around  the  ankle  at 
the  other.  In  this  position,  with  or  without  anaesthetics,  the  woollen 
cloth  having  been  first  neatly  stitched  around  the  thigh,  and  the  peri- 
neum well  protected  by  extra  padding,  the  plaster  of  Paris  dressings 


Pig.  167. 


Exlension  coDtiDaed  qdUI  the  plaster  it  hard. 

were  applied,  extending  downwards  below  the  knee,  and  upwards  as 
high  as  the  alee  of  the  pelvis.  Extension  was  no^  relaxed  until  the 
dressings  hardened,  and  then  it  was  removed  altogether. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  if  the  employment  of  anaesthetics  and  of 
the  pulleys  during  the  setting  and  dressing  of  the  fractures  shall  be 
found  useful  or  advantageous,  the  same  methods  may  be  applied  with 
equal  advantage  to  other  permanent  dressings,  and  to  my  own  as  well 
as  to  any,  I  propose  to  make  the  trial  in  cases  which  may  hereafter 
come  under  my  care. 

Finally,  having  considered  somewhat  at  length  the  leading  plans 
of  treatment  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested  and  em- 
ployed by  our  best  surgeons  both  at  home  and  abroad,  I  desire  to 
describe  in  greater  detail  those  methods  and  forms  of  apparatus  which 
my  own  experience  has  taught  me  to  prefer. 

As  to  posture,  my  opinions  are  in  accord  with  the  opinions  of  a 
vast  majority  of  the  most  experienced  surgeons  of  the  present  day. 
The  straight  position  will,  on  the  average,  give  the  best  results. 
Careful  measurements  made  by  myself  in  several  hundreds  of  cases,  a 
portion  of  which  have  been  published  in  my  statistical  tables,'  have 
demonstrated  that  the  average  shortening  of  the  limb  is  greater  after 
any  method  of  treatment  in  which  the  flexed  position  is  employed, 
than  after  treatment  with  extension  in  the  straight  position.  These 
observations  have  also  shown  that  the  flexed  position,  contrary  to  the 
reiterated  statements  of  its  advocates,  is  more  apt  to  entail  angular 
deformity. 

There  are  a  few  who,  rejecting  the  flexed  position  in  fractures  of 

>  Fracture  Tables,  by  F.  H.  Hamilton,  1853. 
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Fig.  168. 


the  middle  of  the  shaft,  still  declare  for  this  position  a  preference 
when  the  fracture  occurs  just  below  the  trochanters,  and  in  the  case 
of  fractures  at  the  base  of  the  condyles. 

According  to  Malgaigne,  >vho  has  devoted  especial  study  to  this 
subject,  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  in  favor  of  the  flexed  posi- 
tion when  the  fracture  occurs  below  the  trochanters.  It  is  not 
directly  forwards,  but  forwards  and  out- 
wards, that  the  lower  end  of  the  upper 
fragment  is  carried  by  the  action  of  the 
psoas  magn  us  and  iliacusinternus;  so  that 
in  order  to  meet  the  supposed  indication 
it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  the  lower 
part  of  the  limb  outwards  also,  a  posi- 
tion which  would  certainly  be  found 
inconvenient,  if  not  actually  impracti- 
cable, in  the  majority  of  cases.  Nor 
can  the  tendency  of  the  upper  frag- 
ment to  advance  in  the  forward  direc- 
tion, and  consequently  to  separate  from 
the  lower,  be  met  eflTectually  by  posture 
alone,  unless  the  thigh  is  completely 
flexed  upon  the  body.  Indeed,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  position  of  moderate 
flexion  will  rather  favor  the  action  of 
those  muscles  which  are  supposed  to  be 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  dis})lacement. 
When  the  thigh  is  extended  upon  the 
body,  the  psoas  magnus  and  iliacus 
internus  are  acting  in  the  direction  of, 
and  parallel  to,  the  axis  of  the  femur, 
and  consequently  to  a  disadvantage ;  but 
when  the  limb  is  lifted,  their  action  is  more  nearly  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  shaft,  and  their  ability  to  displace  the  fragment  is  greatly 
increased. 

Moreover,  it  ought  to  be  understood  that  broken  bones  are  seldom  or 
never  displaced  or  separated,  in  the  same  manner  they  would  be  if  they 
were  not  surrounded  with  many  other  structures  which  have  suffered 
little  or  no  disruption:  they  pass  each  other,  but  do  not  separate 
widely,  being  held  together  by  shreds  of  periosteum,  muscles,  tendons, 
ligaments,  &c.  The  same  happens  when  this  bone  is  broken  just  below 
the  trochanters;  the  upper  fragment  lies  always,  or  almost  always,  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  lower,  and  whatever  force  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  lower  fragment  more  or  less  directly  influences  the 
upper;  we  can  then  by  extension,  applied  to  the  leg,  draw  down  not 
only  the  lower  fragment,  but  we  can  drag  into  line  the  upper  fragment. 
No  doubt  in  this  attempt  we  shall  meet  with  some  resistance  from  the 
muscles  above  named;  but  experience  has  always  shown  that  even 
moderate  extension,  applied  steadily  and  without  interruption,  seldom 
or  never  fails  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  most  powerful  muscles. 
We  constantly  avail  ourselves  of  this  principle  in  overcoming  the  ab- 


Fractare  of  femar  Jast  below  trochan- 
tor  minor. 
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normal  contraction  of  muscles  in  connection  with  diseased  joints,  in 
the  reduction  of  old  dislocations,  and  in  many  other  ways. 

Whatever  the  advocates  of  flexion  in  fractures  of  the  femur  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  they  are  never  able  in  this  position  to  employ 
extension  and  counter-extension.  A  careful  examination  of  all  the 
double-inclined  planes  which  have  been  brought  under  my  notice, 
including  Nathan  B.  Smithes  and  Dr.  Hodgen's  suspending  apparatus, 
will  convince  any  experienced  observer  that  such  is  the  fact.  What- 
ever other  excellences  they  may  possess,  this  does  not  belong  to  them. 
But  extension  is,  of  all  the  indications  of  treatment,  that  which  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  nearly  all  fractures  of  the  thigh,  and  no 
less  important  in  the  upper  third  than  in  the  lower.  In  fact,  the  higher 
we  ascend  in  the  limb,  the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  shorten,  as  my 
measurements  have  shown,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  those 
powerful  muscles  which,  arising  above,  have  their  insertions  into  the 
lower  fragment. 

In  the  case  of  all  those  double-inclined  planes  where  the  body  rests 
upon  a  bed,  there  can  be  no  counter-extension  except  the  weight  of 
the  pelvis  and  its  contents.  It  will  not  do  to  fasten  the  pelvis  to  the 
bed  by  bands,  as  every  one  who  made  the  experiment  would  soon 
learn ;  nor  will  the  groin  tolerate  the  pressure  of  counter-extending 
splints,  or  bands.  These  things  have  been  tried  in  a  thousand  ways, 
and  abandoned.  The  weight  of  the  pelvis  alone,  not  of  the  entire  body, 
is  the  only  counter-extending  force  which  can  be  made  available,  and 
this  is  wholly  insufEicient.  In  Nathan  R.  Smith's  anterior  suspension 
splint,  not  even  the  weight  of  the  pelvis  is  employed  as  a  means  of 
counter-extension,  the  pelvis  being  secured  to  the  splint  by  rollers, 
equally  with  the  thigh  and  leg. 

After  all,  I  prefer  to  leave  this  question  to  the  verdict  of  experience, 
and  happily  this  seems  to  be  conclusive,  if  we  may  accept  the  almost 
unanimous  testimony  of  those  surgeons  who  have  enjoyed  the  largest 
hospital  practice.  In  my  own  experience  the  ordinary  double- 
inclined  planes  have  constantly  given  the  worst  results,  both  in  regard 
to  length,  and  lateral  displacement;  they  are  the  most  difficult  to 
manage,  and  are  the  most  fatiguing  to  the  patients.  Nathan  B.  Smith's 
suspending  apparatus  permits  the  limb  to  shorten  more  than  the  pre- 
sent methods  of  extension;  and  it  affords  inadequate  support  along  the' 
centre  of  the  shaft,  in  consequence  of  which  the  limb  is  apt  to  unite 
with  a  backward  curvature  or  angle.  In  some  gunshot  fractures 
treated  by  this  apparatus  this  posterior  curve  or  angle  has  been 
excessive. 

Even  the  old  methods  of  extension  were  preferable  to  flexion;  but 
they  had  always  two  serious  drawbacks.  First,  in  the  excoriations 
and  ulcerations  incident  to  the  application  of  extending  bands  or 
gaiters,  or  whatever  else  was  employed  for  this  purpose.  Again  and 
again  I  have  seen  ulceration  of  the  instep,  of  the  integuments  above 
the  heel,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  foot  and  ankle,  from  extending 
bands;  and  second,  from  similar  excoriations,  ulcerations  and  deep 
sloughs  about  the  groin  and  perineum  caused  by  the  counter-extend- 
ing, band.    It  is  true,  these  accidents  did  not  occur  often,  and  some- 
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times  they  were  due  wholly  to  negligence;  but  in  order  to  avoid 
them  we  were  compelled  to  limit  very  much  the  amount  of  extension, 
and  to  exercise  unceasing  vigilance.  Only  recently,  at  Bellevue,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  employ  counter-extension  in  the  perineum  of  an 
adult,  by  plaster  of  Paris  applied  in  the  usual  manner  for  a  broken 
femur,  and  as  a  consequence  a  perineal  slough  was  soon  formed  two  or 
three  inches  in  depth  by  several  inches  in  length.  Lente,  the  Burges, 
myself,  and  others  sought  to  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
perineal  band  by  various  contrivances;  and  perhaps  in  some  measure 
we  have  been  successful,  but  still  the  danger  of  ulceration  existed 
wherever  much  force  was  employed,  or  the  integuments  were  unusu- 
ally delicate.  Gilbert's  plan  of  substituting  adhesive  plasters  for  the 
usual  counter-extending  band,  and  Buck's  plan  of  employing  elastic 
tubing,  possess  no  real  advantages.  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  point 
about  the  groin,  perineum,  or  pelvis  upon  which,  by  one  surgeon  or 
another,  the  pressure  has  not  been  made,  and  more  or  less  distributed, 
and  there  is  no  method  perhaps  which  has  not  been  employed,  yet, 
after  a  fair  trial,  the  results  are  the  same.  The  pressure  must  be 
moderate,  or  serious  accidents  will  occasionally  happen.* 

Hodge's  attempt  to  make  the  counter-extension  from  the  sides  of 
the  trunk  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  as  already  described,  is  wholly 
inefficient  in  a  large  majority  of  cases. 

Our  first  great  step  of  progress  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the 
thigh  consists,  then,  in  having  secured  counter-extension  by  the 
weight  of  the  body  alone,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  simply  ele- 
vating the  foot  of  the  bed  from  four  to  six  inches.  I  have  not  used 
a  perineal  band,  except  in  case  of  children,  for  eight  or  ten  years ; 
and  in  the  case  of  children  the  weight  of  the  body  is  still  my  chief 
reliance.  None  of  my  colleagues  at  Bellevue  use  the  perineal  band 
to-day. 

The  second  step  of  progress  was  the  introduction  of  the  method 
of  extension  by  adhesive  plasters,  weights,  and  pulleys,  without 
which  we  would  be  unable  to  employ  effectively  the  weight  of  the 
body  as  a  means  of  counter-extension,  and  by  the  use  of  which  all 
danger  of  excoriation,  ulceration,  and  sloughing  about  the  foot  is 
completely  avoided.  The  suggestion  of  adhesive  plaster  extension 
has  been  claimed  for  both  Dr.  Gross  and  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  for  Dr.  Swifl, of  Easton,  Pennsylvania;  but,  however  this  may  be, 
to  Dr.  Josiah  Crosby,  of  New  Hampshire,  is  certainly  due  the  credit 
of  having  brought  it  conspicuously  before  the  profession.^ 

As  to  the  bed  upon  which  the  patient  is  to  repose,  it  seems  proper 
to  say  that,  whenever  the  circumstances  of  the  patient  will  warrant 
the  expense,  a  bed  constructed  with  especial  view  to  fractures  of  the 
thigh  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  apparatus; 
always  contributing  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  if  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  most  complete  success.  Indeed, 
where  some  form  of  fracture-bed  cannot  be  procured,  or  extempora- 

>  For  cases  of  sloughing,  &c.,  from  perineal  band,  see  N.  Y.  Joam.  of  Med., 
ToL  xiy.,  2d  ser.,  p.  261,  March,  1856 ;  also  same  journal,  Jan.  1840,  p.  289. 
'  New  Hampshire  Joum.  Med.,  1851 ;  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  vol.  iii.  p.  382. 
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neously  constructed,  and  the  patient  is  compelled  to  lie  upon  a  com- 
mon cot  bedstead,  or  a  common  post  bedstead,  or  upon  the  floor,  I 
cannot  think  the  surgeon  ought  to  be  held  in  any  degree  responsible 
for  the  result. 

The  fracture-beds  in  use  among  American  surgeons  are  exceedingly 
various,  among  which  I  will  mention,  as  being  especially  ingenious, 
the  beds  invented  by  Jenks,  Daniels,  the  Surges,  Addinell  Hewson, 
of  Philadelphia,'  J.  Rhea  Barton,  B.  H.  Coates,  of  the  same  city,'  and 
J.  Crosby,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.' 

Of  these  several  contrivances,  Jenks'  bed  (Fig.  168)  has  been  for  the 
longest  period  in  use  among  American  surgeons,  and  its  excellences 
most  thoroughly  tested.  It  is  composed  of  "two  upright  posts  about 
six  feet  high,  supported  each  by  a  pedestal ;  of  two  horizontal  bars  at 
the  top,  somewhat  longer  than  a  common  bedstead;  of  a  windlass  of 


Fig.  169. 


Jenks*  fructare-bed.    (From  Oibfton.) 

the  same  length,  placed  six  inches  below  the  upper  bar ;  of  a  cog-wheel 
and  handle ;  of  linen  belts,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  wide ;  of  straps 
secured  at  one  end  to  the  windlass,  and  at  the  other  having  hooks 
attached  to  corresponding  eyes  in  the  linen  belts ;  of  a  head-piece 
made  of  netting;  of  a  piece  of  sheet-iron  twelve  inches  long,  and  hol- 
lowed out  to  fit  and  surround  the  thigh ;  of  a  bed-pan,  box  and  cushion 
to  support  it,  and  of  some  other  minor  parts. 

"  The  patient  lying  on  this  mattress,  and  his  limb  surrounded  by  the 
apparatus  of  Desault,  Hagedorn,  or  any  other  that  may  be  preferred, 
the  surgeon,  or  any  common  attendant,  will  only  find  it  requisite  to 

'  Hewson,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  July,  1858,  p.  101. 

«  Eclectic  Repertory,  5th  and  9tli  vols. 

'  Crosby,  Treatise  on  Milit.  Sr.rg.,  by  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  1865,  p.  413. 
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pass  the  linen  belts  beneath  his  body  [attaching  them  to  the  hooks  on 
the  ends  of  the  straps,  and  adjusting  the  whole  at  the  proper  distance 
and  length,  so  as  to  balance  the  body  exactly],  and  raise  it  from  the 
mattress  by  turning  the  handle  of  thQ  windlass.  While  the  patient  is 
thus  suspended,  the  bed  can  be  made  up,  and  the  feeces  and  urine  evacu- 
ated.* To  lower  the  patient  again,  and  replace  him  on  the  mattress, 
the  windlass  must  be  reversed.  The  linen  belts  may  then  be  removed, 
and  the  body  brought  in  contact  with  the  sheets."* 

But  in  my  own  experience  no  bed  has  proved  so  complete  and  uni- 
versally applicable  as  the  fracture-bed  invented  more  recently  by 
Daniels,  of  Owego,  New  York,  and  which  may  be  used  either  as  a 
double-inclined  plane  or  as  a  single  horizontal  plane  suitable  for  the 
support  of  the  patient  when  his  limb  is  dressed  with  the  straight 
splint. 


Fig.  170. 


K  DaDieli*  fractare-bed. 
Fig.  171. 


*  Gibson's  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  320. 
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E.  DAVIBLS'  FRACTUaB-BBD. 

"A  (Fig.  170)  repre«eDti  a  platform  of  snltable  length  and  width,  supported  bj  fonr  legs,  a.    To  the 
upper  snrlkce  of  the  platform  is  attached  a  cross-piece,  b,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  centre,  and 
direotlj  through  the  centre  of  the  platform  is  made  a  circular  hole,  c  (in  dotted  lines),  said  hole 
baring  a  semicircular  cut  or  recess  in  the  cross-piece  b.    To  the  straight  edge  of  the  cross-piece  6 
there  is  attached,  hj  hinges,  d,  a  board,  B,  termed  the  body  plane,  the  width  of  which  roaj  corre- 
spond with  that  of  the  platform  J,  and  when  depressed  its  outer  edge  maj  be  even  with  the  edge  of 
the  platform.    The  sides  of  the  bodj  plane  maj  be  elerated,  or  raised  so  as  to  be  slightly  concare  on  its 
outer  surface.    To  the  opposite  side  or  edge  of  the  cross-piece  6,  and  at  each  side  of  the  semicircular  cnt 
or  recess  formed  bj  the  aperture  c,  there  are  attached  by  hinges,  e,  cast-iron  plates,  C,  C,  which  are 
proTided  with  grooTes  or  ways  at  their  sides,  in  or  between  which  plates  D  D  work.    The  pistes 
C  0^  D  D  (one  on  each  side)  are  thigh  plates,  snd  their  edges  are  provided  with  projections,/,  in  which 
a  shaft,  g^  worlcs,  one  on  each  plate  C.    On  each  shaft  g  there  is  plsced  a  pinion,  which  gears  into 
a  rack  attached  to  the  nnder  surface  of  the  plates  D  D.    At  one  end  of  the  shafts  g  are  attached  ratchet*, 
^',  in  which  pawls,  y,  catch,  said  pawls  being  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  plates  0  C.    To  the  outer 
edges  of  the  pistes  D  D  are  attached  by  hinges,  Xr,  boards,  E  E  ;  these  boards  are  leg  planes,  and  sre 
slightly  raised  at  their  inner  ends,  where  they  are  connected  to  the  plates  2>,  in  order  to  form  depres- 
sions to  correspond  to  the  shape  of  the  legs.    To  the  nnder  surfHce  of  each  leg  plane  there  Is  attsched  a 
metal  guide,  Z,  in  which  a  rack,  m,  works;  the  outer  ends  of  the  racks  hare  bars,  n,  projecting  from 
them  at  right  angles.    To  each  leg  plane  is  attached  a  shaft,  o,  haying  a  pinion,  j>,  and  ratchet,  q, 
thereon,  and  pawls,  r,  which  catch  into  the  ratchets  9,  the  pawls  being  attached  to  the  outer  sides  of 
the  leg  planes.    The  pinions  gear  into  the  racks  m.    The  body  plane,  and  also  the  thigh  and  leg  planes, 
are  covered  by  a  suitable  mattress,  £,  with  a  hole  made  through  it  to  correspond  with  the  hole  in  the 
platform  A^  and  the  mattress  is  slit  or  cut  to  cover  properly  the  thigh  and  leg  planes  without  interfering 
with  their  movements.    To  the  under  side  of  the  platform  is  attached  by  hinges  a  flap,  J*,  having  a 
stuffed  pad  or  cushion,  ^,  upon  it,  which,  when  the  flap  is  secured  upwards  against  the  platform,  fits  in 
the  hole  in  the  platform  and  mattress.    This  flap  is  secured  against  the  platform  by  a  button,  u," 

Sometimes  I  have  had  constructed  a  simple  frame,  covered  with  a 
stout  canvas  sacking,  having  a  hole  at  a  point  corresponding  with  the 
position  of  the  nates,  and  this  I  have  laid  directly  upon  a  common  four- 
post  bedstead.  A  mattress  and  one  or  two  quilts  must  be  placed  upon 
the  boards  of  the  bedstead  underneath  the  sacking,  and  a  sheet  or  two 
above  the  sacking,  upon  which  last  the  patient  is  to  be  laid.  In  ar- 
ranging the  linen  underneath  the  patient,  the  most  convenient  plan  is, 
instead  of  using  only  one  sheet,  which  will  require  that  a  hole  shall 
be  made  in  it  corresponding  to  the  hole  in  the  sacking,  to  employ  two 
sheets,  and,  doubling  them  separately,  to  bring  the  folded  margin  of 
each  from  above  and  from  below  to  the  centre  of  the  opening.  When 
the  patient  has  occasion  to  use  the  bed-pan,  it  is  only  necessary  that 
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two  or  four  persons  should  lift  this  frame,  and  place  under  each  corner 
a  block  about  one  foot  in  height,  or  it  may  be  raised  by  a  pulley  and 
ropes  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 

The  "invalid-bed,"  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  as  a  "fracture" 
bed,  invented  by  Dr.  Josiah  Crosby,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  which 
was  introduced  into  many  of  the  U.  S.  general  hospitals  by  order  of 
the  Surgeon-General,  has  b^en  found  to  be  of  great  service,  not  only 
in  the  management  of  invalids,  in  the  general  sense  of  that  term,  but 


Fig.  178. 


CR04BT*8  IKTAUD-BbD,  CL08BD. 

Fig.  174. 


Cro3BT*8  Ihtalid-Bbd,  open. 

The  bed  is  morable,  and  can  be  ran  oat  from  under  the  patient  and  changed.    It  is  then  ran  back, 

the  hooks  B  being  made  fast  to  the  catches  A.    Bj  turning  a  crank  at  (7,  the  nil  2>  is  reTolved,  which 

winds  up  a  strap  passing  over  the  pullej  G^,  and  the  bed  t«  raised  to  its  position,  thus  taldng  off  the 

weight  of  the  patient  from  the  bands  bj  which  he  was  temporarilj  suspended. 

also  in  the  treatment  of  gunshot  fractures  of  the  thigh.    Indeed,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  use  this  bedstead  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  I 
can  say  that  its  value  in  many  cases  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
We  may  also  floor  over  a  common  bedstead,  having  previously,  in 
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case  it  is  an  adult  whom  we  have  to  treat,  removed  the  foot-board,  so 
that  we  may  extend  the  floor  two  or  three  feet  beyond  the  usual  length 
of  the  bedstead.  In  the  centre  of  this  floor  we  may  make  an  opening, 
so  arranged  as  to  be  closed  by  a  board  slid  underneath,  or  by  a  door 
fastened  with  a  couple  of  leathern  hinges,  and  closed  by  a  spring 
catch. 

A  very  comfortable  bed,  especially  for  children,  can  sometimes  be 
made  from  a  cot.  But  it  will  be  necessary  always  to  nail  a  piece  of 
board  firmly  across  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  bedstead  when  the  sack- 
ing is  at  its  utmost  tension,  in  order  to  prevent  the  side  rails  from 
falling  together.  The  top  board  must  be  nailed  on  vertically,  like 
an  ordinary  head-board,  so  as  to  prevent  the  pillows  from  falling  ofiF, 
but  the  bottom  piece  should  be  at  least  one  foot  wide,  and  laid  hori- 
zontally to  support  and  steady  the  apparatus  as  it  extends  beyond  the 
foot. 

Having  had  occasion  to  assist  the  late  Dr.  Treat  in  the  management 
of  a  fracture  of  the  thigh  in  the  case  of  a  little  girl  not  quite  three 
years  old,  I  was  struck  with  the  simplicity  and  completeness  of  an 
arrangement  which  he  had  made  to  prevent  the  bed  and  the  dressings 
from  becoming  soiled  with  the  urine.  It  was  only  to  leave  directly 
underneath  the  nates  a  complete  opening  through  to  the  floor  for  the 
escape  of  the  urine,  and  to  protect  the  margins  of  the  sacking  and 
sheets,  which  came  nearly  together  at  the  opening,  with  pieces  of  oiled 
cloth  folded  upon  themselves.  It  was  found  that  not  only  the  bed 
was  in  this  way  kept  dry,  but  the  dressings  also;  it  being  now  ob- 
served that  the  dressings  had  become  wet  heretofore  by  soaking  up 
the  moisture  from  the  bed,  rather  than  by  the  direct  fall  of  the  urine 
upon  them; 

Having  prepared  the  bed  for  the  reception  of  the  patient,  and  ele- 
vated its  lower  end  about  four  inches  by  placing  blocks  underneath 
the  foot- posts,  the  following  additional  preparations 
Fig.  175.         should  be  made  before  we  proceed  to  reduce  the  frac- 
ture and  dress  the  limb : — 

There  should  be  provided  a  piece  of  board  of  the 
requisite  length  and  breadth,  furnished  with  a  slot 
to  receive  the  pulley,  and  called  the  "standard,"  a 
small  iron  rod,  a  pulley,  a  yard  of  rope,  and  a  vessel 
or  bag  to  receive  the  weights.  The  slot  should  have 
sufficient  length,  and  the  standard  should  be  perfo- 
rated in  the  direction  of  its  breadth  at  short  distances, 
to  enable  the  surgeon  to  elevate  or  depress  the  pulley, 
as  may  be  required.  In  case  a  metallic  pulley  cannot  be 
obtained,  a  spool  will  answer  as  a  tolerable  substitute. 
The  adhesive  plaster  which  I  have  generally  used 
both  in  private  and  hospital  practice  is  that  which  is 
usually  ibund  in  drug  stores,  spread  upon  linen ;  but 
some  of  my  colleagues  prefer  the  plaster  spread  upon 
jeans  or  canton-flannel,  as  being  stronger.  I  cannot, 
however,  appreciate  their  advantage,  since  the  ordinary 
staodard.  piaster  never  gives  way. 
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A  thin  block  or  piece  of  bo«ird,  called  the  "  foot-piece,"  is  to  be  pro- 
vided, perforated  in  the  centre  to  receive  the  cord,  and  of  sufficient 
length  to  prevent  the  adhesive  strips  or  "extension  bands"  from 
pressing  upon  the  malleoli.  An  average  size  for  the  foot-piece  in  the 
case  of  an  adult  is  about  three  inches  and  three-quarters  in  length,  by 
two  and  a  half  in  breadth. 

The  adhesive  plaster  may  be  cut  in  the  shape  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration :  five  and  a  half  inches  wide  in  the  centre,  and  two  and  a  half 
inches  wide  at  the  narrowest  point, 
and  gradually  widening  again  to-  Fig.  176. 

ward  each  extremity  to  four  inches; 
the  narrower  portions  being  slit 
down  two-thirds  of  their  length. 
For  an  adult  we  generally  require 
a  strip  of  about  four  feet  and  eight 
inches  in  length,  namely,  sixteen 
inches  for  the  central  and  widest 
portion,  and  twenty  inches  for  each 
extremity.     The  shoulders  of  the  Poot-piec«. 

central  portion  are  out  as  repre- 
sented, in  order  that  when  folded  upon  the  foot-piece  and  upon  itself 
it  may  reinforce  the  lateral  bands  at  their  weakest  points. 


Fig.  177. 


Extension-band  and  foot-piece. 
Fig.  178. 


Same,  folded  and  readj  for  ase. 

The  lateral  or  side  splints  may  be  made  of  stout  leather,  cut  and 
moulded  to  the  limb,  or  of  thin  pieces  of  board  covered  with  cotton 
cloth,  and  stuffed  on  the  sides  next  to  the  skin  with  cotton  batting  to 
fit  all  the  inequalities  of  the  limb.  The  cotton  cloth  must  be  stitched 
over  the  splints  like  a  sac,  but  left  open  at  the  ends  until  the  padding 
is  properly  adjusted.  Loose  cotton  batting  always  becomes  displaced. 
Four  splints  are  generally  required:  one  for  the  anterior  surface, 
extending  from  the  groin  below  the  anterior  spines  of  the  pelvis  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  patella ;  one  for  the  posterior  surface,  ex- 
tending from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  a  point  two  inches 
below  the  knee ;  one  for  the  inside,  extending  from  near  the  perineum 
to  the  inner  condyle;  and  one  for  the  outside  extending  from  above 
the  trochanter  major  to  the  outer  condyle.  These  splints  ought  to 
encircle  the  limb  completely,  only  leaving  an  interval  of  from  half  an 
inch  to  one  inch  between  each  of  the  adjacent  splints.     The  outer  and 
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inner  splints  may  be  extended  below  the  knee  when  the  fracture  is 
low  down;  but  in  that  case  they  must  be  carefully  fitted  to  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  condyles.  The  posterior  splint  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  them  all.  It  should  be  wider  and  longer  than  either  of  the 
other  splints,  and  it  must  be  fitted  with  great  accuracy  to  the  back  of 
the  thigh,  ham,  and  upper  part  of  the  leg.  It  is  important  also  to 
cover  this  with  a  sac  of  cotton  cloth  so  that  it  may  be  stitched  to  the 
centre  of  the  bands,  which  are  to  inclose  all  the  splints.  If  this  is 
not  done,  it  is  very  liable  to  become  displaced. 

A  long  side  splint  must  now  be  prepared,  long  enough  to  extend 
from  about  four  inches  below  the  axilla  to  five  inches  below  the  heel ; 
four  and  a  half  inches  wide,  by  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  provided 
with  a  cross-piece  at  the  lower  end,  two  feet  long  by  three  inches  wide 
and  half  an  inch  thick.  The  purpose  of  this  splint  is  not  to  make 
extension  or  to  serve  as  a  side  coaptation  splint,  but  solely  to  prevent 
eversion  of  the  foot,  which  purpose  is  never  accomplished  eCFectively 
by  junks  or  by  any  other  method  I  have  yet  seen  adopted.  It  is  to 
be  employed  in  all  fractures  of  the  thigh,  including  fractures  of  the 
neck.  The  inner  surface  of  this  long  splint  must  be  padded  through 
its  whole  length,  and  thus  fitted  accurately  to  the  sides  of  the  body 
and  limb. 

Four  or  six  strips  of  cotton  cloth,  each  two  inches  wide  by  one 
yard  in  length,  are  now  stitched  by  their  centres  to  the  outer  surface 
of  the  long  back  splint,  and  these  are  laid  upon  the  bed  in  positioti 
for  the  splint  to  receive  the  limb. 

Fig.  179. 


Mode  of  appljlog  adhesive  plaster. 


Supplied  with  rollers,  several  additional  strips  of  bandage,  and 
cotton-batting,  we  are  now  ready  to  reduce  and^ress  the  fracture. 
The  patient  being  placed  in  position  upon  the  bed,  one  assistant 
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seizes  the  limb  by  the  knee,  and  a  second  by  the  foot,  drawing  upon 
it  firmly  and  steadily,  while  the  surgeon  lays  the  extremities  of  the 
extension  strips  upon  each  side  of  the  leg,  with  the  centre,  containing 
the  foot-piece  and  the  rope,  about  one  inch  below  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
With  a  muslin  roller,  inclosing  the  limb  from  near  the  metatarso-pha- 
langeal  articulation  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  the  adhesive  strips 
are  held  in  place.  As  a  rule,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  women,  and 
of  persons  of  a  delicate  lax  fibre,  it  is  well  to  lay  against  the  tendo 
Achillis,  and  over  the  instep,  a  little  cotton  batting  before  applying  the 
roller.  In  some  cases  I  am  in  the  habit  of  applying  a  thin  sheet  of 
cotton  wadding  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  limb.  Any  excess  of 
the  bands  at  the  upper  end  are  disposed  of  by  turning  them  down, 
and  inclosing  them  in  a  few  additional  turns  of  the  roller.  As  soon  as 
the  application  of  the  adhesive  strips  is  completed  the  weight  may  be 
adjusted,  and  extension  applied.  The  amount  of  extension  required 
for  adults  will  vary  from  eighteen  to  twenty-three  pounds.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  twenty  or  twenty-one  pounds  will  be  borne 
without  complaint ;  and  the  ability  of  the  patient  to  tolerate  the  ex- 
tension, alone  limits  the  amount.  Occasionally,  even  a  few  pounds, 
when  first  applied,  causes  pain  in  the  ligaments  about  the  knee-joint  ; 
but  in  a  few  hours  the  amount  may  be  increased.  It  is  better  to 
apply  eighteen  or  twenty  pounds  at  once,  if  it  can  be  borne.  Lifting  the 
knee  slightly  by  a  pad  placed  underneath;  will  often  relieve  the  pain 
caused  by  the  extension. 

Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  very  muscular  patients,  and  where  the 
primary  shortening  is  considerable,  I  believe  we  make  a  positive  and 
permanent  gain  if  we  place  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  chlo- 
roform for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  weight  is  first  applied.  In  these 
cases,  as  in  dislocations,  I  generally  prefer  chloroform  to  ether,  for  the 
reason  that  the  patient  is  less  liable  to  muscular  contractions  when 
he  is  passing  under  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic. 


Fig.  180. 


Author's  dresaings  for  fractnre  of  shaft  of  femar,  complete. 

Extension  being  effected,  and  the  patient  already  resting  upon  the 
posterior  coaptation  splint,  the  three  other  side  splints  are  applied, 
and  the  whole  secured  in  place  by  the  four  or  six  transverse  bands 
already  described  as  attached  to  the  posterior  splint ;  the  bands  being 
tied  over  the  front  splint  firmly. 
28 
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It  remains  only  to  lay  tfae  long  splint  beside  the  body,  and  to  secure 
it  in  place  by  a  few  separate  strips  of  bandage. 

From  this  time  onward,  the  patient  should  be  seen  daily,  and  the 
coaptation  splints  loosened  or  tightened  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be 
required.  Ordinarily  it  is  not  necessary  to  disturb  the  extension  until 
the  union  is  completed.  The  usual  time  required  for  consolidation  in 
the  case  of  an  adult  is  from  six  to  eight  weeks  ;  but  if  the  bone  feels 
pretty  firm  at  the  end  of  four  weeks,  the  extension  may  be  a  little 
relaxed.  When  at  length  the  patient  is  permitted  to  leave  his  bed, 
a  pair  of  crutches  are  indispensable ;  and  during  the  following  two 
months  but  little  weight  should  be  borne  upon  the  limb. 

Fractures  of  the  thigh  in  children  have  generally  been  found  more 
difficult  to  manage  than  fractures  of  the  same  bone  in  the  adult, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  shortness  of  the  limb,  the  delicacy  of  the  skin,  and 
the  restlessness  of  the  patient.  I  have  tried  nearly  all  forms  of  appa- 
ratus in  these  cases,  including  double-inclined  planes,  boxes,  single 
long  splints,  &c.,  and  the  result  of  my  experience  is  that  they  are  all 
inefficient;  and  for  some  years  I  have  employed  a  mode  of  dressing, 
partly  my  own  and  partly  the  suggestion  of  others,  but  of  which  I 
am  able  to  say  that  it  never  disappoints  me  in  the  result  obtained ; 
while  it  is  simple,  easy  of  management,  and  comfortable  to  the  little 
patients. 

Extension  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster  and  a  weight,  employed 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  adults,  constitutes  a  valuable  aid  in  most 
cases ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  indispensable,  since,  with  children 
under  five  or  seven  years,  the  fractures  are  pretty  often  so  nearly 
transverse  that,  when  once  reduced  and  well  supported  by  lateral 
splints,  union  without  shortening  may  generally  be  expected ;  but  these 
results  become  less  and  less  frequent  as  we  advance  toward  adult 
life.  It  is  safe  and  proper,  according  to  my  experience,  to  employ  in 
any  case  extension,  somewhat  according  to  the  following  rule.  One 
pound  for  a  child  one  year  old,  two  for  a  child  two  years  old,  and  so 
on,  adding  one  pound  for  every  year  up  to  the  twentieth.  Of  much 
more  consequence,  however,  is  it  to  confine,  at  the  same  time,  both 
limbs,  for  as  long  as  one  is  at  liberty  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure 
any  degree  of  quiet.  It  is  of  equal  importance,  in  my  opinion,  to 
give  to  the  limbs  an  extended  rather  than  a  flexed  position. 

My  plan  of  treatment,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  children,  is  in  all 
essential  respects  the  same  as  in  adults,  except  that  instead  of  one 
long  side  splint,  I  employ  two.  The  accompanying  illustrations  will 
explain  more  fully  my  meaning.  Two  long  side  splints  connected 
by  a  cross  piece  at  the  lower  ends,  and  reaching  upwards  to  near  the 
axill»,  separated  a  little  more  widely  below  than  above,  so  as  to 
render  the  perineum  more  accessible,  are  laid  upon  each  side  of  the 
body.  The  leg  of  the  broken  limb  is  secured  to  the  long  splint  with 
a  roller.  The  remainder  of  the  limb,  the  opposite  limb,  and  the  body, 
are  made  fast  with  broad  and  separate  strips  of  cloth.  The  coaptation 
splints,  in  the  case  of  children,  may  be  made  of  binder's  board. 

Thus  secured  and  laid  upon  a  bed,  such  as  I  have  already  described 
iis  appropriate  for  children,  the  least  possible  annoyance  will  be  given 
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to  the  surgeon.  The  dressings  are  but  little  liable  to  become  wet 
with  urine,  and  when  the  bed  is  soiled,  the  child  can  be  taken  up  with 
the  splint  and  carried  to  another;  indeed,  this  may  be  done  as  often 
as  the  patient  becomes  restless  or  weary,  without  any  risk  of  disturb- 
ing the  fracture. 


Fig.  181. 


Fig.  182. 


Author's  splint  for  fracture  of  the  femor  in 
children. 


Anther's  dressing  for  fhietnre  of  the  femur  in 
children,  complete. 


In  case  the  surgeon  desires  to  use  extension  with  adhesive  plaster 
and  weights,  the  necessary  apparatus  may  be  made  fast  to  the  bed- 
stead, and  taken  off  when  the  child  is  moved;  or  it  may,  if  thought 
best,  be  made  fast  to  the  foot-piece  of  the  splint. 

Occasionally,  with  children,  I  employ,  as  a  means  of  extra  safety,  a 
perineal  band,  drawn  moderately  tight,  and  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
splint  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  broken  limb.  The  best  peri- 
neal band  is  a  piece  of  soft  cotton  cloth,  one  or  two  yards  long,  by 
three  inches  wide,  folded  lengthwise,  to  a  flat  band  of  one  inch  in 
breadth,  and  inclosing,  where  it  passes  through  the  perineum  and 
under  the  nates,  a  few  thicknesses  of  paper.  The  paper  prevents  its 
drawing  into  a  round  cord.    Sometimes  I  place  between  the  paper 
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and  the  folded  cloth,  on  the  side  which  is  to  be  laid  next  to  the  skin, 
one  or  two  thicknesses  of  cotton  wadding.  To  absorb  the  moisture, 
it  is  well  to  lay  a  piece  of  sheet  lint  between  the  band  and  the  skin. 
The  perineal  band  may  be  removed  daily  and  renewed ;  and  the  peri- 
neum examined  and  washed. 

Four  ox  five  weeks  is  generally  a  suflBcient  length  of  time  for  per- 
fect consolidation,  in  children  under  five  years  of  age 

The  treatment  of  compound  fractures  of  the  thigh,  caused  by  gun- 
shot injuries,  will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  gunshot 
fractures.  Other  badly  comminuted  and  compound  fractures  of  this 
bone  are  to  be  managed  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  gunshot 
fractures. 

Those  compound  fractures  of  the  femur  which  have  been  caused 
by  the  thrusting  of  the  sharp  fragments  through  the  flesh,  and  in 
which  reduction  has  been  easily  effected,  have  in  most  cases  done  as 
well  as  simple  fractures,  except  that  the  limb  is  generally  a  little 
more  shortened.  The  wound  usually  soon  heals,  and  the  future  pro- 
gress of  the  case  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  simple  fracture.  They  may 
be  treated,  therefore,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  which  have  just 
been  described. 

§  5.  Fractures  of  the  Condyles. 
(a.)  Fractures  of  the  External  Condyle, 

Dr.  Alph  B.  Crosby,^  of  New  Hampshire,  has  published  an  account 
of  a  case  of  simple  fracture  of  the  external  condyle,  in  a  young  man 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  which  happened  from  a  sudden  twist  of 
the  limb,  while  he  was  u'ndressing  himself  to 
bathe.  He  was  "  standing  on  a  shelving  bank, 
with  the  right  leg  flexed  over  the  left  in  order  to 
remove  his  pantaloons ;  he  lost  his  balance,  par- 
tially twisted  the  leg,  and  fell  to  the  ground." 
Six  months  after,  the  fragment  was  removed  by 
Dr.  Crosby,  through  an  incision  below  the  con- 
dyle. The  recovery  of  the  young  man  has  been 
complete. 

The  accompanying  drawing  represents  the 
specimen  as  seen  I'rom  its  lower  or  cartilaginous 
surface,  and  of  its  actual  size. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Kirkbride  has  also  reported  an  ex- 
Dr.  cronby's  speeimen  of     ample  of  simplc  fracturc  of  this  condyle,  which 

fraotare  of  the  external  con-  *  j         j    i.      a1_      i  •   i       i?       i_  aI.      i.i 

^yi^  was  produced  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  the  blow 

having  been  received  upon  the  inside  of  the  knee. 
When  this  patient  entered  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Dec.  1884,  the 
knee  was  much  swollen,  and  crepitus  was  plainly  felt,  but  the  frag- 
ment was  not  displaced ;  the  muscles  upon  the  outer  side,  however,  were 
80  strongly  contracted  as  to  abduct  the  leg,  and  produce  considerable 

'  Ciosby,  New  Hampshire  Joum.  of  Med.,  1857. 
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Sir  Astlef  Cooper's  oace  of 
fraetare  of  the  external  con- 
dyle. 


angular  deformity.    The  limb  could  be  easily  Fig.  184. 

made  straight,  but  it  returued  to  its  former 

position  of  abduction  as  soon  as  it  was  released. 

When  fully  extended,  slight  bending  of  the 

joint  did  not  give  severe  pain ;  but  when  in  any 

degree  flexed,  all  motion  was  very  painful. 

The  limb  was  placed  in  a  long  straight  frac- 
ture-box, and  cold  applications  were  made; 
great  swelling  followed.  It  was  kept  extended 
in  this  manner,  or  in  the  long  splint  of  *De- 
sault,  twenty-eight  days;  at  which  time  union 
seemed  to  havq  taken  place,  but  the  motions  at 
the  joints  were  very  limited,  and  productive  of 
great  pain.  From  this  period  the  limb  was 
laid  in  a  splint,  so  constructed  as  that  the  angle 
of  the  knee  could  be  changed  daily.  At  the 
end  of  about  six  weeks  he  began  to  walk  on 
crutches,  and  he  could  then  flex  the  leg  to  a 
right  angle.* 

Sir  Astley  has  related  a  case  of  compound 
fracture  of  the  same  condyle,  produced  by  fall- 
ing from  a  curb-stone  upou  the  kuees.  The  man  died  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day.  On  examination  after  death,  the  external  condyle  was 
found  to  be  broken  oft)  and  also  a  considerable  fragment  was  detached 
from  the  shaft  higher  up.' 

(b.)  Fractures  of  the  Internal  Condyle. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wells,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  has  reported  an  example  of 
fracture  of  the  internal  condyle,  accompanied  with  a  dislocation  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia  outwards  and  backwards.  The  man  was  about  forty 
years  old,  and  intemperate.  Dr.  Wells  was  not  called  until  two  days 
after  the  injury  was  received,  when  he  found  the  limb  greatly  swollen 
and  gangrenous.  The  man's  account  of  himself  was  that  while  walk- 
ing in  the  back  yard  he  fell,  and  thus  dislocated  his  knee,  and  that 
he  was  then  brought  into  the  house,  being  unable  to  stand  upon  his 
feet.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the 
limb,  probably  because  his  general  condition  indicated  that  speedy 
death  was  inevitable.  Ou  the  fourth  day  he  died.  The  autopsy  dis- 
closed, in  addition  to  the  dislocation  of  the  tibia,  that  a  thick  scale  of 
bone  was  broken  from  the  inner  part  of  the  inner  condyle,  but  it 
remained  attached  to  the  ligaments.^ 

A  case  reported  to  me  by  Dr.  Lewis  Eiggs,  a  very  intelligent  sur- 
geon, practising  in  Homer,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  more  successful. 

A  lad,  flBt.  15,  was  kicked  by  a  horse,  the  blow  being  received  upon 
the  right  knee.  Dr.  Riggs  saw  him  within  three  hours  after  the  acci- 
dent, and  found  the  internal  condyle  of  the  right  femur  broken  off, 

>  Eirkbride,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  May,  1835,  vol.  xvi.  p.  83. 

«  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  On  Disloc,  Ac,  op.  clt.,  p.  289. 

*  Wells,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  May,  1832,  vol.  x.  p.  25. 
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carrying  away  more  than  half  the  articulating  surface  of  the  joint; 
the  tibia  and  fibula  were  at  the  same  time  dislocated  inwards  and 
upwards,  carrying  with  them  the  broken  condyle  and  the  patella.  The 
displacement  upwards  was  about  two  inches,  and  the  sharp  point  of 
the  inner  fragment  had  nearly  penetrated  the  skin.  There  was  no 
external  wound.  The  knee  presented  a  very  extraordinary  appear- 
ance, and  the  lad  was  suffering  greatly.  Being  at  a  distance  from 
town,  and  the  doctor  having  no  chloroform  or  pulleys  with  him,  he 
was  obliged  to  depend  solely  upon  the  aid  of  five  men  who  were  pre- 
sent. The  first  attempt  at  reduction  was  unsuccessful;  but  in  the 
second  attempt^  when  the  men  were  nearly  exhausted  in  their  efforts 
at  extension  and  counter-extension,  and  while  the  doctor  was  pressing 
forcibly  with  both  hands  upon  the  two  condyles,  the  bones  suddenly 
came  into  position,  except  that  the  breadth  of  the  knee  seemed  to  be 
slightly  greater  than  the  other,  a  circumstance  which  was  probably 
due  to  the  irregularities  of  the  broken  surfaces,  which  prevented  per- 
fect coaptation. 

Neither  splints  nor  bandages  were  required  to  maintain  the  bones 
in  place;  but  anticipating  the  probable  occurrence  of  anchylosis,  and 
with  a  view  to  making  "the  limb  as  useful  as  possible  in  this  condi- 
tion," he  was  placed  upon  "  a  double-inclined  plane,"  which  being 
supplied  with  lateral  supports,  would  also  prevent  any  deflection  in 
either  direction,  in  case  the  limb  was  disposed  to  such  displacement. 

The  subsequent  treatment  consisted  in  the  use  of  cold  water  dress- 
ings. Very  little  inflammation  followed.  A  portion  of  the  integu- 
ment sloughed,  but  the  bone  was  not  exposed,  and  it  healed  rapidly. 
On  the  twenty-fourth  day  Dr.  Biggs  gave  to  the  joint  passive  motion, 
and  this  was  repeated  at  intervals  until,  at  the  end  of  three;  mpnths, 
he  was  able  to  walk  with  a  cane.  At  the  end  of  a  year  Dr.  Riggs 
examined  the  leg,  and  found  the  knee  a  very  little  larger  than  the 
other,  and  he  could  not  flex  it  quite  as  completely.  In  all  other 
respects  it  was  perfect,  and  the  boy  himself  declared  it  was  as  good  as 
the  other. 

Treahnent  of  Fractures  of  either  Condyle. — The  few  cases  of  these  acci- 
dents which  I  have  seen  reported  have  been,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
treated  in  the  straight  position.  In  Kirkbride's  case  any  degree  of 
flexion  was  painful,  although  there  was  little  or  no  displacement  of  the 
fragment;  and  we  think  we  can  see,  in  the  relative  position  of  the  arti- 
cular surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  femur,  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  straight 
or  nearly  straight  position  must  generally  be  preferred.  Whichever 
condyle  is  broken,  the  remaining  condyle  will  be.  sufficient  to  prevent 
a  dislocation  and  consequent  shortening  of  the  limb,  unless,  indeed, 
the  dislocation  has  already  occurred  as  an  immediate  consequence  of 
the  injury.  It  is  very  certain  that  it  would  not  take  place  from  the 
action  of  the  muscles  when  the  limb  was  straight.  In  the  flexed  posi- 
tion I  can  conceive  that  it  might  take  place,  but  yet  not  easily.  It  is 
not  a  dislocation  of  the  limb,  then,  that  we  seek  chiefly  to  avoid,  but 
a  deflection  of  the  leg  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  according  as  one  or 
the  other  of  the  condyles  has  been  broken.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that,  in  order  to  resist  this  tendency,  nothing  but  the  straight  position 
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will  answer,  and  that  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  a 
long  splint  upon  one  or  both  sides  of  the  limb,  and  to  secure  the 
whole  length  of  both  thigh  and  leg  to  this  splint.  The  long  fracture- 
box  used  by  Kirkbride,  if  well  cushioned  on  all  sides,  seems  to  me  at 
once  to  answer  most  completely  this  important  indication,  rendering 
it  even  unnecessary  to  employ  a  bandage,  since  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  box  will  compel  the  limb  to  adopt  the  proper  position. 

As  to  the  remainder  of  the  treatment,  it  must  consist  essentially  in 
the  active  employment  of  such  means  as  are  calculated  to  prevent  and 
allay  inflammation ;  especially  ought  the  surgeon  not  to  omit  to  avail 
himself  of  so  valuable  an  antiphlogistic  agent  as  cool  water  lotions. 

As  soon  as  the  union  is  consummated  the  joint  surfaces  should  be 
submitted  to  passive  motion,  in  order  to  prevent  anchylosis;  and  it 
would  be  better  to  commence  this  so  early  as  to  hazard  somewhat  a 
displacement  of  the  fragment,  rather  than  to  wait  too  long.  It  may 
Bo^in  some  cases,  be  improper  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  day,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  it  should  be  practised  as  early  as  the  twenty -eighth. 

(c.)  Fractures  between  the  Condyles  and  across  the  Base, 

Etiology. — A  fracture  of  this  character  may  be  produced  by  a  blow 
received  upon  the  side  of  the  limb  or  upon  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
femur;  sometimes  the  blow  has  been  received  directly  upon  the  patella 
when  the  knee  was  bent,  and  Bichat  mentions  a  case  in  which  it  was 
produced  by  a  fall  upon  the  feet. 

Symptoms. — This  fracture  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
by  the  much  greater  mobility  of  the  fragments  and  by  the  palpable 
shortening  of  the  limb,  since  an  overlapping  of  the  broken  end  is 
here  almost  inevitable.  Each  fragment  may  be  felt  to  move  separately, 
and  the  motion  will  be  accompanied  with  crepitus. 

Prognosis. — The  danger  of  violent  inflammatioa  in  the  joint  is  im- 
,  minent,  and  anchylosis  of  the  knee  is  to  be  anticipated  as  the  most 
favorable  result,  since  the  joint  surfaces  are  likely  to  be  rendered  im- 
movable by  fibrinous  deposits  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  also 
by  the  adhesion  of  the  muscles  to  one  another  and  to  the  bone  higher 
up,  where  the  fracture  of  the  shaft  has  occurred.  More  fortunate 
resalts  than  these  mav,  indeed,  be  hoped  for,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
occasionally  been  noticed,  but  they  cannot  fairly  be  expected. 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  such  accidents  have  demanded,  either  imme- 
diately or  at  a  later  period,  amputation.  If  recovery  takes  place,  a 
shortening  of  the  thigh  is  inevitable.  Mr.  Canton,  of  London,  has 
twice  performed  successfully  resection  of  the  joint  end  of  the  bone  in 
such  accidents.^ 

'Treatment. — Malgaigne  saw  a  patient  who  had  been  treated  by 
Guerbois  with  the  aid  of  extension  and  counter-extension,  who  was 
confined  to  his  bed  five  months,  and  who  had  at  the  end  of  eight  years 
very  little  motion  in  the  joint,  and  he  seems  disposed  to  charge  in 
some  measure  these  unfortunate  consequences  to  the  position  in  which 

>  Lancet,  Aug.  28,  1858.    Trans.  London  Path.  Soc,  I860.. 
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the  limb  was  placed,  namely,  the  straight  position.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  if  the  treatment  was  at 
all  responsible  for  the  results,  the  error  consisted  in  too  long  and  un- 
necessary confinement,  and  in  too  much  extension.  I  suspect  that 
the  mere  matter  of  position  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  anchylosis. 
Malgaigne  does  not,  however,  himself  recommend  anything  more  than 
a  very  slight  amount  of  flexion  at  the  knee;  and  to  this  practice  I 
am  prepared  to  give  my  assent;  since  it  will  give  to  the  limb  a  useful 
position  in  case  anchylosis  does  occur,  and  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  employment  of  the  moderate  amount  of  extension  which  alone  is 
justifiable  after  this  accident.  If  the  young  surgeon  should  differ 
with  me  in  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  using  great 
force  to  retain  the  fragments  in  place  and  prevent  overlapping,  I  beg 
him  to  consider  that  this  fracture  probably  never  happens  except  from 
the  application  of  an  extraordinary  force,  and  that  consequently  intense 
inflammation  and  swelling  are  almost  certain  to  ensue;  and  that  in 
some  cases,  the  very  fact  that  immediately  after  the  accident,  or  for 
some  hours  succeeding,  no  swelling  occurs,  or  muscular  contraction, 
and  that  replacement  of  the  fragments  is  easily  accomplished,  is  evi- 
dence only  of  the  great  severity  of  the  injury,  and  that  the  whole 
system  is  lying  under  the  shock;  to  which,  if  the  patient  does  not 
succumb,  sooner  or  later  reaction  will  ensue,  and  the  fragments  will 
be  gradually  drawn  up  with  a  resistless  power.  The  surgeon  ought 
to  remember  also  that  to  make  extension  in  this  case,  he  is  obliged 
to  pull  upon  those  very  ligaments  and  tendons  about  the  joint  which, 
having  been  torn  or  bruised,  must  soon  become  exquisitely  sensitive. 

The  long  straight  box,  already  recommended  when  speaking  of 
fracture  of  one  condyle,  is  equally  applicable  here ;  only  that  it  needs 
a  foot-board,  or  some  sort  of  foot-piece  to  which  an  extending  appa- 
ratus may  be  secured,  and  that  a  pillow  should  be  placed  under  the 
knee  to  give  the  limb  the  proper  flexion. 

Case, — A  man  was  admitted  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London, 
Sept.  17, 1816,  with  a  fracture  between  the  condyles,  accompanied  also 
with  a  fracture  through  the  shaft  higher  up,  occasioned  by  being 
caught  in  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  while  in  motion.  There  was  a 
small  wound  opposite  the  point  of  fracture,  and  the  external  condyle 
was  displaced  outwards. 

The  limb  was  laid  in  a  fracture-box,  and  in  a  position  of  semi- 
flexion. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  the  external  condyle,  having  protruded 
through  the  skin,  and  being  dead,  was  removed  with  the  forceps, 
bringing  with  it  a  portion  of  the  articular  surface. 

On  the  6th  of  December  he  was  discharged  from  the  hospital,  and 
in  February  following  he  was  walking  without  any  support,  and  with 
the  free  use  of  the  joint.* 

Case, — A  gentleman  living  about  eighty  miles  from  town  was 
thrown  from  his  carriage,  breaking  the  left  femur  just  above  the  con- 
dyles into  many  fragments,  so  that  when  I  saw  him  on  the  following 

I  A.  Cooper  on  Disloc,  &c.,  op.  cit.,  p.  239. 
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day,  the  attending  physician  showed  me  about  four  or  five  inches  of 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  shaft  which  he  had  removed.  The  external 
condyle  was  completely  separated  from  the  internal,  and  was  quite 
movable. 

In  this  case  the  attempt  to  save  the  limb  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the 
patient's  life  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day. 

(d.)  Separation  of  the  Lower  Epiphysis. 

M.  Coural  relates  the  case  of  a  boy  11  years  old,  who,  while  his 
leg  was  buried  in  a  hole  up  to  his  knee,  fell  forwards,  separating  the 
lower  epiphysis  from  the  shaft,  and  at  the  same  time  driving  the  shaft 
behind  the  condyles  into  the  popliteal  space.  The  epiphysis  also 
became  tilted  in  such  a  manner  that  its  lower  extremity  was  directed 
forwards.     The  limb  was  amputated. 

Madame  Lachapelle  mentions  a  case  in  which  traction  at  the  foot  of 
a  child  in  the  act  of  birth  caused  at  the  same  time  a  separation  of  the 
lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur  and  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  tibia. 
The  child  was  born  dead.* 

Dr.  Little  presented  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  May  24, 
1865,  a  specimen  obtained  from  his  own  practice.  A  boy,  ast.  11, 
while  hanging  on  to  the  back  of  a  wagon,  had  his  right  leg  caught 
between  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  while  it  was  in  rapid  motion.  A  few 
hours  after  the  accident,  Dr.  Little  found  the  upper  fragment  of  the 
femur  projecting  through  an  opening  in  the  upper  and  outer  part  of 
the  popliteal  space.  On  examination,  the  wound  did  not  appear  to 
communicate  with  the  knee-joint.  Under  the  influence  of  an  anaes- 
thetic the  fragments  were  reduced ;  the  reduction  occasioning  a  dull 
cartilaginous  crepitus.  There  was  at  the  time  no  pulsation  in  the 
posterior  tibial  artery,  and  the  limb  was  cold.  The  limb  was  laid 
over  a  double-inclined  plane.  The  following  day  the  upper  fragment 
was  again  displaced,  and  it  was  found  that  it  could  only  be  kept  in 
place  by  extreme  flexion  of  the  leg.  This  position  was  therefore 
adopted  and  maintained ;  considerable  traumatic  fever  followed,  with 
swelling,  and  on  the  thirteenth  day  a  secondary  hemorrhage  occurred 
from  the  anterior  tibial  artery  near  its  origin,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  amputate.  The  boy  made  a  good  recovery.  The  specimen  showed 
that  the  line  of  separation  had  not  followed  the  cartilage  throughout, 
but  had  at  one  point  traversed  the  bony  structure. 

Dr.  Voss  at  the  same  meeting  remarked  that  he  had  met  with  the 
game  accident.  There  was  no  protrusion  of  bone,  but  an  abscess 
formed,  and  it  became  necessary  to  amputate. 

Dr.  Buck  saw  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Hugh 
Walsh,  of  Fordham.  The  subject  was  a  boy  14  years  old,  and  it  hap- 
pened in  the  same  manner  as  with  Dr.  Little's  patient.'  I  know  of 
no  other  cases  of  this  accident. 

>  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  t.  i.  p.  69. 

«  Little,  VoBs,  Buck,  N.Y.  Journ.  Med.,  Nov.  1865. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  PATELLA. 

Causes, — Of  twenty-nine  fractures  of  the  patella  which  have  been 
recorded  by  me,  twenty-seven  were  the  result  of  direct  blows  or  of 
falls  upon  the  knee.  In  the  remaining  examples  the  fracture  was  due 
solely  to  muscular  action ;  one,  a  sailor,  aged  about  thirty  years,  had 
caught  the  heel  of  his  boot  in  a  knot-hole  in  the  floor,  which  threw 
him  backwards,  and  in  the  effort  to  sustain  himself  the  patella  was 
broken  transversely.  Dr.  Kirkbride  has  reported  a  case  in  which  both 
patellaQ  were  broken  in  a  similar  manner,  but  at  different  periods.  The 
patient  was  a  girl,  set.  29,  who  was  admitted  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, Oct.  16,  1833.  "  In  falling  backwards,  and  making  an  effort  to 
save  herself,"  the  right  patella  had  been  fractured.  She  was  dismissed 
cured  on  the  2d  of  December,  and  on  the  20th  of  April  following  she 
was  readmitted,  with  a  fracture  of  the  left  patella,  produced  in  the 
same  manner  as  before ;  but  in  her  effort  to  save  the  right  limb,  the 
left  received  all  the  strain,  and  the  patella  gave  way.^  Dr.  Kirkbride 
records  another  instance  of  fracture  from  muscular  exertion  in  a  man 
set.  32,  who  attempted  to  jump  into  a  cart,  by  raising  his  body  with 
his  hands  resting  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle;*  and  Dr.  Hayward, 
of  Boston,  saw  a  case  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  in  a  man 
8Bt.  67,  which  occurred  in  consequence  of  a  false  step  in  descending 
a  flight  of  stairs.* 

Pathology. — All  the  fractures  produced  by  muscular  action  have 
been  found  to  be  transverse,  and  the  same  is  true  generally  of  fractures 

•  Fig.  185.  Fig.  186. 


produced  by  direct  blows;  occasionally,  however,  we  meet  with  lon- 
gitudinal fractures,  or  with  fractures  more  or  less  oblique  and  com- 
minuted.   Twenty-three  of  the  fractures  seen  by  me  were  simple  and 

>  Kirkbride,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  Aug.  1836,  vol.  xvi.  p.  830. 
«  Hayward,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxx.,  from  New  Eng.  Quart  Joum., 
July,  1842. 
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transverse,  two  were  simple  and  oblique,  two  were  comminuted,  and 
one  was  compound.  Dupuytren,  A.  Cooper,  and  others,  have  also 
mentioned  cases  of  longitudinal  fracture. 


Fig.  187. 


Fig.  188. 


I  have  seen  a  double  transverse  fracture,  or  a  fracture  of  both 

Eatellae,  in  a  man  8Bt.  22,  who  fell  from  a  third-story  window,  striking, 
e  says,  upon  his  knees.  He  was  taken  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  in  BuflFalo,  and,  after  a  few  weeks,  made  an  excellent 
recovery. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  characterize  a  transverse  fracture 
of  the  patella  are  sufficiently  diagnostic.  The  fragments  are  separated 
from  each  other,  the  superior  fragment 
being  drawn  upwards  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  power  and  activity  of  the 
muscles  or  the  degree  to  which  the  liga- 
mentous coverings  and  attachments  of  the 
patella  have  been  torn.  Seldom,  however, 
is  the  interval  of  separation  greater  than 
half  an  inch.  But  in  a  few  cases  the  vio- 
lent flexion  of  the  knee  has  been  known 
to  draw  the  upper  fragment  quite  three 
inches  from  the  lower.  By  passing  the 
finger  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
limb  with  a  moderate  degree  of  firmness, 
the  depression  between  the  fragments 
will  be  made  manifest. 

No  crepitus  can  be  expected  unless  the  fragments  remain  in  contact, 
a  condition  wnich  is  unusual.  The  patient  is  unable  to  stand,  and  es- 
pecially is  the  power  of  extending  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  completely 
lost.  Usually  a  good  deal  of  swelling  immediately  succeeds  the  acci- 
dent, and  after  a  time  the  skin  becomes  more  or  less  discolored  from 
effusions  of  blood.  If  the  fracture  is  longitudinal  or  oblique,  a  slight 
separation  is  usually  present,  but  not  always  very  easily  detected. 

Prognosis. — One  of  my  patients,  who  had  a  comminuted  fracture, 
with  other  serious  injuries,  died,' but  not  as  a  consequence  of  the  frac- 
ture. In  the  following  case  the  fragments  appear  never  to  have  united, 
although  the  patient  recovered : — 


FngmenU  separated  by  flexion 
the  knee. 
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Fig.  189. 


John  Sharkie,  set.  24,  a  soldier  in  the  British  service,  while  serving 
in  the  East  Indies,  was  struck  on  the  right  knee  while  he  was  in  a 
sitting  posture,  with  his  leg  bent  under  him. 

He  was  immediately  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  surgeon  of  the 
89th  regiment  of  infantry.  During  the  first  eleven  days  no  splints  or 
bandages  were  applied,  on  account  of  the  severe  inflammation  and 
swelling.  A  compress  was  then  placed  over  both  fragments,  and 
they  were  bound  together  by  rollers,  &;c.  The  whole  limb  was  sus- 
pended on  an  inclined  plane,  the  foot  being  made  fast  to  a  foot-board. 
This  treatment  was  continued  four  months.  When  the  bandages  were 
removed,  the  limb  was  badly  swollen,  and  immediately  the  upper 
fragment  was  drawn  up  toward  the  body.  Eighteen  months  elapsed 
before  he  could  walk,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  cane. 

March  27, 1855,  twenty-nine  years  after  the  injury  was  received,  he 
was  an  inmate  of  the  Buffalo  Hospital,  and  I  was  permitted  to  ex- 
amine his  knee  carefully. 

The  lower  fragment  is  not  displaced,  but  when  the  leg  is  straight 
upon  the  thigh  the  upper  fragment  lies  two  and  a  half  inches  from 

the  lower,  and  when  it  is  flexed  upon  the 
thigh  the  upper  fragment  is  removed 
five  inches  from  the  lower. 

There  is  no  ligament  or  other  bond  of 
union,  so  far  as  I  can  discover.  He  walks 
with  very  little  or  no  halt,  but  he  cannot 
walk  fast. 

At  my  Bellevue  Hospital  clinic,  Janu- 
ary  8,  1866,  I  presented  a  man,  8Bt.  38, 
•  who  had  fractured  his  left  patella  trans- 
versely, four  years  before.  The  frag- 
ments had  united,  when  he  ruptured  the 
ligament  again  by  a  fall.  I  found  a  sepa- 
ration of  three  and  a  half  inches,  and  the 
patient  unable  to  walk  except  with  the 
aid  of  a  leather  splint. 

In  the  case  of  a  man,  set.  40,  the  liga- 
mentous union,  at  first  complete,  seems  to  have  subsequently  given 
way  in  part.  He  called  upon  me  for  advice  nine  weeks  after  the 
fracture  had  occurred.  The  patella  was  surrounded  with  bony  callus, 
so  that  it  was  considerably  wider  than  the  other.  The  fragments 
appeared  to  be  united  by  a  short  ligament,  except  on  the  inner  side, 
where  there  was  a  separation  or  rupture  of  the  ligament  to  the  extent 
of  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  The  patient  explained  this  by  saying 
that  the  splint  was  removed  at  the  end  of  four  weeks,  and  that  after 
a  week  more  he  began  to  walk,  but  that  he  alrnost  immediately  felt 
it  tear  or  give  way  on  the  inner  side. 

During  the  autumn  of  1865  I  examined  the  leg  of  Dr.  B^  a  graduate 
of  Bellevue  Medical  College,  and  found  a  transverse  fracture  of  the 
right  patella  with  great  displacement  of  the  upper  fragment.  He  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  fallen  six  years  before,  when  nineteen  years 
old,  upon  a  stone,  striking  upon  the  patella.    The  fracture  was  recog- 
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nized,  and  the  limb  was  laid  upon  a  straight  splint.  At  the  end  of 
three  months  the  limb  was  removed  from  the  splint,  and  the  union  was 
found  to  be  complete,  with  a  separation  of  the  fragments  to  the  extent 
of  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  knee  was  much  anchylosed. 
Soon  after  this  the  upper  fragment  began  to  draw  up,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  year  was  as  much  displaced  as  it  is  now.  At  this  moment  it  is  dis- 
placed three  inches,  and  seems  to  be  held  to  the  lower  fragment  only 
by  a  narrow  ligament  attached  to  their  inner  margins.  He  extends 
and  flexes  the  leg  perfectly,  and  walks  without  the  least  halt,  but  this 
limb  wearies  sooner  than  the  other. 

February  16,  1866,  John  Donahue,  set.  50,  was  admitted  into  my 
wards  at  Bellevue,  with  a  refracture  of  the  right  patella.  He  stated 
that  it  was  first  broken  eight  weeks  before,  and  that  it  had  united,  but 
that  the  day  before  his  admission,  while  seated  on  the  ground,  he 
attempted  to  rise,  and  that  the  ligament  suddenly  gave.  I  found  the 
fragments  separated  one  inch,  and  by  pressing  the  upper  fragment 
against  the  lower  a  slight  crepitus  was  occasioned.  His  limb  was 
placed  upon  a  single-inclined  plane,  and  union  soon  occurred. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  has  reported  a  case  of  ligamentous  union  of  the 
patella,  in  which  the  ligament  was  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and 
was  attached  only  to  the  inner  margins  of  the  fracture.  "He  was  able 
to  walk  as  rapidly  as  ever,  and  without  perceptible  limping."'  A 
similar  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Watson,  of  New  York,  in  which  the 
fragments  became  separated  three  and  a  half  inches.*  In  both  instances 
the  fragments  were  supposed  to  have  united  by  a  short  ligament, 
which  had  become  lengthened  by  premature  use  of  the  limb;  in  the 
case  reported  by  Kirkbride,  the  ligament  seemed  to  have  partly  torn, 
as  in  the  case  reported  by  myself.  Dr.  Coale  presented  to  the  Boston 
Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  at  its  April  meeting  in  1856,  a 
specimen  of  a  fractured  patella  taken  from  a  man  sixty -five  years  old, 
the  fracture  having  occurred  ten  years  before.  The  fragments  were 
at  first  so  closely  united  that  no  division  between  them  could  be  dis- 
covered, but  subsequently  they  became  separated  at  their  outer  edges 
one  inch,  and  at  their  inner  edges  one-eighth  of  an  inch.' 

I  have  seen  one  more  case  in  a  woman  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  who 
was  laboring  under  tertiary  lues  at  the  time  of  the  original  accident. 
She  says  the  bone  never  united,  and  at  this  time  the  fragments  are 
separated  about  three  inches.  She  can  only  walk  with  the  aid  of  a 
splint. 

In  every  instance  in  which  a  fracture  of  the  patella  has  been  treated 
by  myself,  union  has  taken  place  at  periods  varying  from  twenty- 
four  to  fifty-eight  days,  the  average  being  about  thirty-eight  days. 
Twenty -one  cases  have  united  by  ligaments,  varying  in  length  from 
one-quarter  to  one-half  an  inch.  These  measurements,  made  upon 
the  living  subject,  may  not  be  mathematically  accurate,  but  they 
cannot  be  far  from  the  truth.  In  no  case  has  the  function  of  the 
limb  been  in  any  degree  impaired  by  this  ligamentous  union ;  from 

»  Kirkbride,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sciences,  vol.  xvi.  p.  33. 

«  Watson,  N.  Y.  Jonrn.  of  Med.  and  Surgery,  vol.  iii.,  first  scries,  p.  866. 

>  Coale,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  liv.  p.  402. 
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which  it  must  be  inferred  that  a  short  ligamentous  union  is  as  useful 
as  a  bony  union.     Practically  speaking,  my  results  have  been  perfect. 

Twice,  I  believe,  I  have  seen  a  bony  union  of  the  patella.  The  first 
instance  is  that  to  which  I  have  already  referred  as  an  oblique  or 
longitudinal  fracture  across  one  corner  of  the  patella;  and  in  the  other 
example  the  action  of  the  muscles  upon  the  upper  fragment  was  pre- 
vented by  the  occurrence  of  a  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  at  the 
same  time,  which  permitted  the  thigh  to  shorten  upon  itself.  The 
man  was  about  twenty-five  years  old,  and  in  a  fall  from  a  scaflFold  had 
broken  his  left  femur,  and  also  the  patella.  The  patella  was  broken 
transversely  near  its  middle,  and  also  longitudinally  near  its  inner 
margin.  The  fragments  were  all  distinctly  made  out.  Drs.  Lewis  and 
Dayton,  of  Buffalo,  were  in  attendance,  and  on  the  fifth  day  I  was 
called  in  consultation.  We  dressed  the  limb  with  a  long  straight 
splint,  employing  moderate  extension  and  counter-extension.  The 
patella  was  covered  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  On  the  fifiy- 
eighth  day  I  found  the  fragments  of  the  patella  united.  June  8, 1854, 
five  months  after  the  accident,  I  examined  the  limb  carefully.  The 
femur  was  shortened  half  an  inch,  and,  although  the  two  main  frag- 
ments of  the  patella  were  separated  half  an  inch,  the  bond  of  union 
seemed  to  be  bone.  It  was  hard,  and  allowed  of  no  motion  in  the 
upper  fragment  separate  from  the  lower.  The  lateral  fragment  was 
also  apparently  united  by  bone  and  in  place.  He  had  but  little  motion 
in  the  knee-joint,  yet  he  walked  very  well,  and  was  able  to  pursue  his 
trade,  as  a  carpenter,  without  much  inconvenience. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  bony  union  in  some 
longitudinal  fractures,  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  failed,  owing  to  the 
want  of  apposition  in  the  fragments.  It  might  seem  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  accomplish  apposition  in  all  longitudinal  fractures,  but  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  it  is  not  always,  the  fragments  being  kept 
asunder  partly  by  the  action  of  the  oblique  fibres  of  the  vasti  and 
partly  by  the  pressure  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  especially  when 
the  leg  is  slightly  flexed. 

Whether  the  fracture  is  transverse  or  longitudinal,  a  bony  union 
may  occasionally  be  obtained  when  the  fragments  are  retained  in 
absolute  contact  for  a  sufiScient  length  of  time ;  but  the  failure  to 
procure  a  bony  union  is  not  a  matter  of  consequence,  since  a  short 
ligament  is  equally  useful. 

Post,  of  New  York,  has  reported  three  cases  of  compound  fracture 
of  the  patella  extending  into  the  knee-joint,  brought  to  a  successful 
termination.^    I  have  myself  met  with  one  or  more  similar  results. 

In  a  case  mentioned  by  Eve,  of  Augusta,  occasioned  by  the  kick 
of  a  horse,  and  in  which  amputation  became  necessary  on  the  tenth 
day,  ''  the  knee-joint  was  found  filled  with  dark  grumous  blood ;  a 
portion  of  the  cartilage  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  os  femoris  was 
chipped  off,  and  the  patella  broken  into  a  number  of  fragments."* 

Lewitt,  of  Michigan,  has  related  a  case  of  fracture  in  a  lad  sdt.  16, 

»  Post,  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,  vol.  ii.,  first  series,  p.  367. 
<  Eve,  Soutliern  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  1848 ;  also  Bost.  Med.  Journ.,  vol.  xxxvii. 
p.  427. 
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produced  by  striking  his  knee  against  a  piece  of  timber,  which  re- 
sulted in  suppuration  of  the  knee-joint;  but  from  which  he  finally 
recovered  with  the  perfect  use  of  the  limb.  The  fracture  of  the  patella 
was  oblique,  traversing  only  its  upper  and  outer  margin,  and  it  was 
never  much  displaced.* 

Dr.  Levergood,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  reported  a  similar  case,  in  which 
it  became  necessary  to  open  the  joint  freely,  yet  it  was  followed  by 
an  excellent  recovery,  only  a  slight  anchylosis  remaining  at  the  knee- 
joint.* 

Treatment. — The  dressing  which  I  prefer  in  the  treatment  of  this 
fracture  consists  of  a  single  inclined  plane,  of  sufficient  length  to  sup- 
port the  thigh  and  leg,  and  about  six  inches  wider  than  the  limb  at 
the  knee.  This  plane  rises  from  a  horizontal  floor  of  the  same  length 
and  breadth,  and  is  supported  at  its  distal  end  by  an  upright  piece  of 
board,  which  serves  both  to  lift  the  plane  and  to  support  and  steady 
the  foot.  The  distal  end  of  the  inclined  plane  may  be  elevated  from 
six  to  twelve  inches,  according  to  the  length  of  the  limb  and  other 
circumstances.  Upon  either  side,  about  four  inches  below  the  knee, 
is  cut  a  deep  notch.  The  foot-piece  stands  at  right  angles  with  the 
inclined  plane,  and  not  at  right  angles  with  the  horizontal  floor. 

Having  covered  the  apparatus  with  a  thick  and  soft  cushion  care- 
fully adapted  to  all  the  irregularities  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  especial 
care  being  taken  to  fill  completely  the  space  under  the  knee,  the 
whole  limb  is  now  laid  upon  it,  and  the  foot  gently  secured  to  the 
foot-board,  between  which  and  the  foot  another  cushion  is  placed. 

The  body  of  the  patient  should  also  be  flexed  upon  the  thigh,  so  as 
the  more  effectually  to  relax  the  quadriceps  femoris  muscle. 

Fig.  190. 


'  The  author's  mode  of  dreeeiiig  a  fractured  pateUa. 


A  roller  is  now  applied  to  the  knee  by  oblique  and  circular  turns ; 
commencing  above  the  patella,  and  traversing  the  notch  in  the  splint ; 
each  successive  turn  covering  more  of  the  front  of  the  knee  until  the 


1  Lewitt,  Medical  Independent,  Sept.  1S56. 

8  Levergood,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  8ci.,  Jan.  1860. 
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whole  is  inclosed.  With  a  second  roller  the  entire  limb  must  then  be 
secured  to  the  splint,  this  roller  extending  from  the  ankle  to  the  groin. 

The  great  advantage  which  this  mode  of  dressing  possesses  is,  that 
it  does  not  ligate  the  leg  or  thigh  completely,  since,  on  either  side, 
between  the  broad  margins  of  the  splint  and  the  points  where  the 
bandages  touch  the  limb,  there  is  a  space,  more  or  less  considerable, 
against  which  no  pressure  is  made,  and  through  which  the  circulation 
may  go  on  without  impediment;  so  that,  however  firmly  the  bands 
are  drawn  across  the  knee,  no  swelling  occurs  in  the  foot. 

The  plan  adopted  by  M.  Gama,  of  Val  de  Grace,*  is  similar  to  that 
which  I  have  now  described,  but  the  splint  upon  which  the  limb 
reposes  is  not  so  wide,  while  width  is  an  essential  point  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objects  which  I  propose. 

The  dressing  and  apparatus  employed  by  Wood,  of  King's  College 
Hospital,  are  very  similar  to  my  own,  but,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accom- 
panying drawing,  the  splint  is  only  five  or  six  inches  wide.  Dr. 
Wood  has  substituted  hooks  for  the  notches.* 

Fig.  191. 


Wood's  apparatus. 


Dr.  Dorsey,  of  Philadelphia,  employed  a  very  simple  apparatus 
which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  plan  adopted  by  many  sur- 
geons, both  at  home  and  abroad.    It  is  liable,  however,  to  the  objec- 

Fig.  192. 


John  SjDg  Dorsey's  patella  nplint. 

tion  already  stated,  namely,  that  it  interrupts  too  much  the  circula- 
tion of  the  limb.     His  apparatus  consists  of  a  piece  of  wood  half  an 

'  Malgaigne,  Traits  des  Fractures,  etc.,  op.  cit.,  p.  764. 
«  Fergusson^s  Surgery,  p.  807. 
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inch  thick  and  two  or  three  inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  extend 
from  the  buttock  to  the  heel;  near  the  middle  of  this  splint,  and  six 
inches  apart,  two  bands  of  strong  doubled  muslin,  a  yard  long,  are 
nailed.  The  splint  is  then  cushioned,  and  the  limb  laid  upon  it,  a 
roller  being  first  applied  from  the  ankle  to  the  groin,  encompassing 
the  knee  in  the  form  of  the  figureof-8;  after  which  the  two  muslin 
bands  are  secured  across  the  knee  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  lower 
one  shall  draw  down  the  upper  fragment,  and  the  upper  one  elevate 
the  lower  fragment. 

A  single  instance  will  explain  the  danger  of  ligation  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  and  which,  although  it  may  be  greater  in  case  a  starch 
or  dextrine  bandage  is  used,  exists  in  some  degree,  whatever  material 
for  bandaging  is  employed,  if  it  is  applied  to  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  limb,  and  constant  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  progress  of  the 
swelling. 

"A  vine-dresser,  8Bt.  40,  of  a  good  constitution,  fell  and  received  a 
simple  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella  on  the  15th  of  January.  The 
medical  officer  called  upon  to  attend  him  applied  first  a  bandage  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  together  the  fragments,  and  afterwards  a 
starched  bandage  extending  from  the  toes  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh;  the  limb  was  then  put  upon  an  inclined  plane.  The  patient 
was  visited  a  few  times,  but,  as  he  scarcely  suffered,  the  apparatus 
was  in  no  way  disturbed.  On  the  first  of  March  (sixteenth  day)  the 
attendant  returned  to  remove  the  bandage,  when  the  odor  arising  from 
the  limb  led  him  to  believe  that  gangrene  had  taken  place,  and  Dr. 
Defer  was  sent  for.  Dr.  Defer  found  the  limb  in  the  following  state: 
The  toes,  which  were  not  covered  by  the  bandage,  were  Completely 
insensible  and  mummified.  The  bandage  being  removed,  the  gan- 
grene was  perceived  to  extend  within  seven  inches  of  the  knee,  and 
was  arrested  in  its  progress.  The  foot  was  cold,  and  was  totally  in- 
sensible ;  the  epidermis  was  raised  up,  and  was  beginning  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  skin.  The  articulation  of  the  ankle  was  exposed,  and 
the  ligaments  destroyed.     The  bones  of  the  leg  were  also  exposed  in 

Fig.  193. 


Sir  A.  Cooper's  method  b^  elrcnUr  tapes. 

their  lower  third,  and  the  tendons  were  in  a  sloughy  state.    Amputa- 
tion was  performed,  and  the  patient  recovered."^ 

Very  little  better  than  the  starch  bandage,  and  exposing  the  patient 

»  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxiy.  p.  463,  from  Gazette  Medicale,  No.  28. 
29 
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in  a  still  greater  degree  to  the  dangers  of  ligation  and  strangulation, 
are  either  of  the  methods  recommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 

Fig.  194 


sir  A.  Cooper*!  method  hj  a  leather  oonater-strap. 

Mr.  Lonsdale's  instrument  is  ingenious,  but  complicated.     It  is  also 
liable  to  the  serious  objection  that  it  forbids  almost  entirely  the  use 

Fig.  195. 


Lo9Si>ALB*e  AppARATDiFOE  Fracturbd  Patblla.  — A  B.  Two  Tertical  Iron  hart,  each  rapporting  a 
horizontal  one;  these  horlsontal  arms  slide  upon  the  Tertical  bars,  bat  can  be  secured  at  anj  point  hj 
the  screws  G  D.  To  the  horisontal  beams  are  attached  other  vertical  rods,  which  are  moTable,  and  yei 
flxable  by  screws,  as  at  E.  Finallj,  to  each  of  these  last  upright  pieces  is  fixed  an  iron  plate,  P  F,  by 
means  of  a  hinge-Joint,  which  keeps  the  patella  in  place.  The  foot-pieoe  is  moTable  up  and  down  npon 
the  main  body  of  the  apparatus,  and  can  be  made  fkst  at  any  point,  so  as  to  adapt  the  splint  to  limbs  of 
different  lengths. 

of  bandages,  which,  while  they  are  capable  of  doing  great  mischief 
when  they  bind  the  limb  too  closely,  are  capable  also  of  proving 
eminently  serviceable  when  they  press  upon  certain  portions  of  the 
limb,  and  not  with  too  much  force. 

Malgaigne's  hooks  or  clamps  I  regard  as  liable  to  more  serious 
objections,  and,  notwithstanding  considerable  testimony  in  their  favor, 
I  should  be  reluctant  to  recommend  them. 

For  the  same  reason  the  apparatus  invented  by  the  late  Dr.  Turner, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,^  is  objectionable.  Moreover,  all  forms  of  appa- 
ratus which,  like  this  of  Dr.  Turner's,  are  secured  to  the  limb  by 
straps  with  intervals,  are  objectionable,  since  these  straps  do  not,  like 
bandages,  give  uniform  support  to  the  surface  of  the  limb. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  London,  has  of  late  omitted  to  elevate  the  foot 
in  the  treatment  of  this  fracture,  and  he  thinks  that  the  fragments  are 
maintained  in  apposition  with  quite  as  much  ease.^    I  cannot  agree 

»  Turner,  N.  Y.  Med.  Rec,  July,  1867. 

*  Hutchinson,  London  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  11. 
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Fig.  196. 


with  him  that  nothing  is  ever  gained  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  foot.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  treatment 
of  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  this  position  will  be 
found  essential  to  the  best  success. 

I  have  recently  seen  in  use  at  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital  a  very  ingenious  apparatus  devised 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  Hobart  Burge,  one  of  the  surgeons  of 
that  hospital.  The  fragments  being  approximated 
by  well-adjusted  sole-leather  pads,  which  are  ope 
rated  upon  by  weights,  cords,  and  pulleys.* 

Lausdale,  U.  S.  N.,  has  contrived  an  apparatus 
similar  to  that  invented  by  Burge,  but  more  simple.' 

Gibson,  of  St.  Louis,  has  introduced,  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  the  circular  pad  or  ring,  first  devised  by 
Albucasis.*  Dr.  Eve,  of  Nashville,  and  Dr.  Black- 
man,  of  Cincinnati,  have  employed  this  method,  and 
speak  of  it  in  terms  of  high  commendation.^  I  can- 
not think,  however,  that  it  will  be  found  applicable 
to  any  large  number  of  cases,  and  especially  to  such 
cases  as  are  attended  with  much  contusion  and  swell- 
ing of  the  soft  parts. 

In  case  the  fracture  is  oblique  or  longitudinal,  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  lay  the  limb  in  a  straight  position,  so  as  to  prevent  that  lateral 

Fig.  197. 


Malgaigne*t  hooks. 


Barge'i  apparatas  for  fraotared  patella. 

displacement  of  the  fragments  which  has  been  shown  to  occur  when 
the  limb  is  flexed.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  employ  a  splint,  unless 
the  patient  is  unmanageable  and  demands  restraint,  nor  to  elevate  the 
foot.    After  the  swelling  has  subsided,  a  slight  amount  of  lateral 

'  Burge,  N.  Y.  Med.  Rec,  April  15,  1868,  p.  80. 
"  Lausdale,  Wales's  Surgery,  p.  476. 

•  Gibson,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Bci.,  Jan.  1867,  p.  281. 

*  Western  Journ.  Med.,  May,  1868.    Nashville  Joum.  Med.,  February,  1867. 
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pressure,  accomplished  by  a  few  turns  of  a  roller,  with  or  without 
compresses,  as  the  circumstances  may  seem  to  demand,  will  complete 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  treatnieut. 

Fig.  198. 


Lanvdale't  app&tttai. 


I  have  not  mentioned  the  rapid  and  sometimes  intense  inflammation 
to  which  the  knee-joint  is  liable  after  a  fracture  of  the  patella ;  and 
which  is  often  greatly  aggravated  by  the  injudicious  application  of 
bandages.  In  no  instance  ought  the  bandages  to  be  applied  very 
tightly  at  the  first  dressing;  and  during  the  first  five  or  six  days  the 
patient  ought  to  be  seen  once  or  twice  daily,  and  the  most  prompt 
attention  given  to  any  complaints  of  pain  or  soreness  about  the  knee. 

If  the  swelling  and  inflammation  increase  rapidly,  it  would  be  far 
better  to  remove  the  bandages  altogether  for  a  few  days,  than  to  take 
the  risks  consequent  upon  their  continuance. 

The  anchylosis  which  often  follows  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and 
which  is  sometimes  almost  complete,  is  to  be  overcome  by  long-con- 
tinued passive  motion;  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  rupture 
the  ligament,  as  we  have  already  seen  happen  in  some  cases. 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Post,  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  has  excised  the 
knee-joint  in  a  case  of  anchylosis  of  long  standing;  the  limb  being 
so  much  flexed  in  consequence  of  a  comminuted  fracture  of  the  patella, 
as  to  be  not  merely  useless,  but  an  intolerable  encumbrance.  The 
patient  was  a  laboring  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age.  This  opera- 
tion was  made  in  preference  to  amputation,  at  the  request  of  the  man 
himself.^ 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  TIBIA. 

Development  of  the  Tibia, — The  tibia  is  formed,  usually,  from  three 
centres  of  ossification— one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for  either  extremity. 
Ossification  commences  in  the  shaft  at  about  the  fifth  week  of  foetal 
life.    In  the  upper  epiphysis  it  appears  at  birth,  and  unites  with  the 

>  PoBt,  New  York  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  i.  p.  809,  Not.  1850. 
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Fig.  199. 


shaft  at  about  the  twenty-fifth  year.     Generally  it  forms  the  tubercle, 
bat  occasionally  the  tubercle   has  a  distinct  point  of  ossification. 
The  lower  epiphysis  commences  to  ossify  during  the 
second  year,  and  unites  with  the  shaft  at  about  the 
twentieth  year.    The  malleolus  internus  is  occasionally 
formed  from  an  independent  centre. 

Etiology  of  Fractures  of  the  Tibia. — Fractures  of  the 
tibia  alone  are,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  produced 
by  direct  blows,  such  as  the  kick  of  a  horse,  or  a  blow 
from  a  stick  of  wood ;  in  one  instance  I  have  seen  it 
broken  by  a  kick  from  a  Dutchman's  boot.  It  is  occa- 
sionally broken  by  a  fall  upon  the  foot,  the  force  of 
the  impulse  being  expended  before  the  fibula  gives 
way,  but  almost  always  the  fibula  breaks  at  the  same 
moment,  or  immediately  after  the  fracture  has  taken 
place  in  the  tibia. 

Dr.  Proudfoot,  of  New  York,  has  reported  an  exam- 
ple of  fracture  of  the  tibia  in  utero,  produced  in  the 
sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  by  violent  pressure  upon 
the  abdomen.* 

Pathology,  Division,  ike, — In  an  analysis  of  twenty- 
seven  fractures  of  the  tibia,  not  including  fr^^ctures  of 
the  malleoli,  six  were  found  to  have  occurred  in  the 
upper  third,  eleven  in  the  middle  third,  and  eight  in 
the  lower  third.  Six  of  the  twenty-seven  are  known  to 
have  been  transverse,  or  only  slightly  oblique.  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  several  of  the  remainder  were  trans- 
verse. In  this  respect,  therefore,  fractures  of  the  tibia 
alone  will  be  found  to  differ  materially  from  fractures  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula;  but  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  general  observation  that 
indirect  blows  produce  almost  constantly  oblique  fractures,  and  direct 
blows  somewhat  more  frequently  transverse. 

Many  examples  of  fractures  of  the  tibia  extending  into  the  knee- 
joint  are  recorded  by  surgeons,  most  of  which  were  compound,  or 
otherwise  seriously  complicated,  so  as  to  render  amputation  necessary, 
and  the  consideration  of  which  scarcely  belongs  properly  to  a  treatise 
upon  fractures. 

The  malleolus  internus  is  broken  frequently  at  the  same  time  that 
the  ankle-joint  is  dislocated,  and  this  accident  will  be  considered  in 
that  connection. 

Separation  of  Epiphyses. — We  have  already  mentioned  that  Madame 
Lachapelle  has  reported  a  case  of  separation  of  the  upper  epiphysis  of 
the  tibia,  and  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur,  occasioned  by 
pulling  at  the  foot  during  birth. 

Dr.  Voss,  of  New  York,  has  seen  a  separation  of  the  lower  epiphy- 
sis in  a  boy  14  years  old,  who  in  falling  had  caught  his  foot  between 
two  blocks  of  wood.     The  upper  fragment  protruded  through  the 
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skin.  Bedaction  was  effected,  but  subsequently  a  portion  of  the 
epiphysis  became  necrosed  and  was  rentioved.  He  finally  recovered 
with  a  useful  joint.^ 

Dr  .R.  W.  Smith  has  reported  a  similar  case  in  a  boy  16  years 
of  age,  and  which,  having  occurred  six  months  before,  remained  unre- 
duced. The  lower  end  of  the  shaft  was  displaced  forwards,  Richard 
Quain  records  one  other  example,  in  a  lad  17  years  old,  which  was 
easily  reduced  and  maintained  in  position.' 

Prognosis. — No  shortening  can  occur  in  this  fracture  unless  one  or 
both  ends  of  the  fibula  are  displaced,  a  complication,  which  I  have 
noticed  in  two  instances,  but  in  neither  case  did  the  shortening  exceed 
one-quarter  of  an  inch ;  unless,  indeed,  the  fracture  occurs  above  the 
fibula,  or  the  fibula  bends  and  remains'bent,  or  the  comminution  and 
direction  of  the'  fracture  is  such  at  either  end  as  to  allow  the  femur 
or  the  astragalus  to  become  impacted.  I  have  never  recognized  either 
of  these  conditions. 

Occasionally  the  upper  fragment  has  been  slightly  displaced  for- 
wards. With  these  exceptions,  and  one  other  of  delayed  union  which 
I  shall  presently  mention,  this  bone,  in  my  experience,  has  been  found 
to  unite  promptly  and  without  any  appreciable  deformity.  Other 
surgeons  have  noticed  occasionally  that  the  upper  end  of  the  lower 
fragment  has  become  displaced  toward  the  fibula.  Dr.  Donne,  of 
Louisville,  has  reported  an  example  of  delayed  union  in  a  simple 
transverse  fracture  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia.  The  man  was  in- 
temperate. Ten  weeks  after  the  accident  no  union  had  occurred,  and 
Dr.  Donne  introduced  a  seton,  and  in  about  six  weeks  the  fragments 
were  firm.' 

If  the  fracture  extends  into  either  the  knee  or  ankle-joint,  the  danger 
of  anchylosis  is  imminent^  yet  experience  has  shown  that  it  may  some- 
times be  avoided. 

When  the  malleolus  is  broken  off,  it  generally  becomes  slightly 
displaced  downwards,  and  in  this  position  a  complete  bony  or  liga- 
mentous union  takes  place. 

Treatment. — The  tendency  to  displacement,  in  a  fracture  of  the  tibia, 
is  usually  so  slight,  if  it  exists  at  all,  that  simple  dressings,  light 
splints  of  leather,  felt,  or  binder's  board,  with  rest  in  the  horizontal 
posture  upon  a  pillow,  fulfil  nearly  all  the  indications  which  are 
present.  The  following  cases  will  illustrate  the  usual  course  of  these 
accidents. 

Mrs.  W.  fell,  Oct.  19,  1848,  striking  on  her  right  knee,  breaking 
the  tibia  transversely  just  below  the  tuberosity. 

The  fall  was  the  result  of  a  misstep  on  level  ground,  and  was  at- 
tended with  only  slight  bruising  of  the  soft  parts.  She  says  that  on 
attempting  to  rise  she  discovered  what  had  happened,  the  bone  pro- 
jecting very  distinctly,  and  she  pushed  and  pulled  it  into  place  with 
her  own  hands. 

»  Voss,  N.  Y.  Jouni.  Med.,  Nov.  1865,  p.  133. 

s  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  June,  1868,  from  British  Med.  Joum.,  Aug.  81,  1867. 
>  Donne,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  524 ;  from  Western  Joom. 
Med.  and  Surg.,  Aug.  1841. 
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I  dressed  the  limb  by  laying  it  upon  a  pillow,  outside  of  which 
were  placed  two  broad  deal  splints,  tying  the  whole  snugly  together 
with  several  strips  of  bandage.  At  a  later  period  the  leg  and  thigh 
were  laid  over  a  double-inclined  plane.' 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  all  dressings  were  removed,  and  the  frag- 
ments were  found  to  have  united  firmly,  and  so  perfectly  as  that  the 
point  of  fracture  could  not  be  traced. 

Peter  Hamil,  »t.  29,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  Aug.  81,  1849, 
with  an  injury  to  his  left  leg,  which  had  occurred  two  days  before. 
A  young  surgeon  had  examined  the  limb,  and  thought  the  femur  was 
broken  just  above  the  joint.  He  had  applied  a  roller  from  the  toes 
to  the  thigh;  and  to  the  thigh  were  applied  lateral  splints.  These 
dressings  were  on  the  limb  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  and  were 
not  removed  until  the  next  day.  I  could  not  then  discover  any 
fracture  or  displacement,  and  the  dressings  were  discontinued,  the 
limb  being  merely  laid  upon  pillows. 

Oct.  4,  when  examining  the  limb,  I  detected  a  slipping  sensation, 
like  that  produced  in  a  false  joint,  through  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia, 
and  I  now  easily  understood  what  had  been  mistaken  for  a  fracture  of 
the  femur.  It  was  a  transverse  fracture  through  the  upper  end  of  the 
tibia,  and  without  displacement. 

No  splints  were  afterwards  applied,  and  on  the  25th  of  November, 
three  months  after  admission,  he  was  dismissed,  the  motion  between 
the  fragments  having  ceased,  but  the  knee  still  remaining  quite  stiff. 

The  presence  of  inflammation,  with  other  complications,  may,  how- 
ever, occasionally  render  the  treatment  more  difficult  and  the  results 
less  satisfactory. 

John  Mahan,  aet.  89,  admitted  to  the  hospital  Feb.  16,  1858,  with 
a  compound  fracture  of  the  right  tibia,  near  the  middle  of  the  leg. 
The  bone  was  broken  by  the  kick  of  a  Dutchman.  I  found  the  limb 
much  swollen  and  very  painful,  and  I  laid  it  carefully  over  a  double- 
inclined  plane,  and  directed  cold  water  irrigations;  I  also  directed 
morphine  in  full  doses.  The  inflammation  for  several  days  threatened 
the  complete  loss  of  his  limb.  On  the  tenth  day  the  distal  end  of  the 
upper  fragment  was  projecting  in  front  of  the  lower,  and  I  depressed 
the  angle  of  the  splint  and  made  moderate  pressure  upon  the  upper 
fragment.  On  the  twentieth  day  the  fragments  were  bent  backwards, 
and  I  placed  a  compress  behind.  On  the  thirty -seventh  day  we  took 
the  limb  from  the  inclined  plane,  and  trusted  alone  to  side  splints. 
On  the  forty-fifth  day  we  removed  all  dressings.  The  fragments  had 
not  united.  The  limb  was  then  laid  upon  a  pillow,  and  six  days  later 
a  firm  gutta-percha  splint  was  applied  for  the  purpose  of  steadying 
the  bone,  but  the  splint  was  removed  daily  in  order  that  the  leg 
might  be  bathed  and  rubbed.  He  was  allowed  to  sit  up.  On  the 
fifty -ninth  day  motion  could  still  be  perceived  between  the  fragments, 
and  he  was  directed  to  use  crutches.  On  the  ninety-third  day  the 
union  was  found  to  be  firm,  the  upper  fragment  remaining  slightly 
displaced  forwards. 

In  case  the  fracture  extends  into  the  knee-joint,  it  is  best  to  lay  the 
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limb  upon  pillows  or  in  a  nicely-cashioned  box,  and  nearly  straight. 
No  extension  or  counter-extension  is  necessary  here  any  more  than 
in  other  fractures  of  the  tibia  alone,  nor  are  lateral  splints  or  rollers 
necessary  or  proper  at  first,  as  a  general  rule ;  but  especial  attention 
should  constantly  be  given  to  the  prevention  of  inflammation,  and  of 
subsequent  anchylosis.  The  omission  to  employ  splints  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  was  charged  against  a  surgeon  in  Vermont  as  evidence  of 
malpractice.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that,  in  this  particular  case, 
he  was  sustained  by  the  testimony  of  the  medical  men  and  by  the 
verdict  of  the  jury ;  but  the  attempt  which  the  rep>orter  has  made  to 
defend  this  as  a  universal  practice  in  fractures  of  the  leg,  or  of  the 
tibia  alone,  is  unfortunate,  and  evinces  a  lack  of  practical  experience.^ 

Whatever  position  is  adopted,  and  whatever  means  of  support  or 
retention  are  employed,  if  bandages  and  splints  are  applied  tightly  or 
injudiciously,  great  suffering  and  irreparable  mischief  to  the  knee-joint 
may  be  the  consequence. 

A  man,  aat.  28,  entered  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  July  18,  1839, 
with  an  oblique  fracture  through  the  head  of  the  tibia.  A  physician 
had  applied  a  bandage  and  splint  to  the  leg,  and  sent  him  twenty  miles 
to  the  city,  and,  on  examination  after  his  arrival,  the  whole  limb  as 
high  as  the  groin  was  much  swollen,  red,  and  excessively  painful. 
The  knee-joint  was  distended  and  verv  tender.  All  dressings  were 
immediately  removed,  and  the  limb  laia  in  a  long  fracture-box  slightly 
elevated  at  the  foot ;  cool  lotions  were  applied,  and  the  patient  was 
freely  bled,  both  from  the  arm  and  by  the  application  of  leeches.  The 
limb  was  kept  in  this  position  about  six  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  weeks  more  he  was  dismissed,  cured.  Dr.  Norris,  who  was 
the  hospital  surgeon  in  attendance,  has,  in  his  report  of  the  case,  very 
properly  taken  this  occasion  to  warn  surgeons  of  the  danger  of  exces- 
sive bandaging  and  splinting  in  this  kind  of  fracture,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  fractures  of  the  lower  extremities.' 

Fractures  of  the  malleolus,  unaccompanied  with  any  other  accident, 
demand  only  that  the  limb  should  be  laid  upon  its  outer  or  fibular 
side,  with  the  foot  so  supported  as  that  it  shall  incline  inwards  towards 
the  tibia.  In  this  simple  disposition  of  the  limb  we  have  done  all  that 
can  be  done  by  any  mechanical  contrivance  toward  approaching  the 
lower  fragment  to  the  shaft  from  which  it  has  been  broken. 

«  Boston  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  liv.  p.  1,  March,  1856. 

'  Norris,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xziii.  p.  201. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  FIBULA. 

Development  of  tJie  Fibula, — The  fibula  is  formed  from  three  centres 
of  ossification — one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for  each  extremity.     Bone 
begins  to  be  deposited  in  the  shaft  at  about  the  sixth 
week  of  foetal  life,  in  the  lower  extremity  during  the        Pig.  300. 
second  year,  and  the  upper  extremity  during  the  fourth 
year.    The  lower  epiphysis  unites  with  the  shaft  about 
the  twentieth  year,  and  the  upper  about  the  twenty-fifth 
year. 

I  have  not  found  any  recorded  examples  of  separation 
of  these  epiphyses. 

Oaiues  of  Fracture. — In  a  record  of  thirty-two  cases  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  cause  satisfactorily  in 
eighteen,  of  which  number  three  were  the  results  of  falls 
directly  upon  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  but  which  were 
probably  accompanied  with  a  tVist  of  the  foot,  four  of  a 
slip  of  the  foot  in  walking  on  level  ground,  or  on  ground 
only  slightly  irregular,  and  twelve  of  direct  blows. 

Pathology. — In  all  of  the  fractures  which  have  been 
produced  by  falls  upon  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  and  in  all 
except  one  produced  by  a  slip  of  the  foot,  the  accident 
was  accompanied  with  a  dislocation  of  the  ankle ;  the 
foot  being  turned  outwards.  In  the  one  exceptional 
ease  mentioned,  the  dislocation  may  also  have  occurred, 
but  the  fact  is  not  known. 

Both  Malgaigne  and  Dupuytren  have  noticed  a  dis- 
location in  the  opposite  direction,  or  a  turning  of  the 
foot  inwards,  more  often  than  a  turning  outwards.    I    theFiboiL^From 
cannot  think  their  observations  were  carefully  made.        onj.) 

Moreover,  in  at  least  seven  of  the  twelve  fractures  pro- 
duced by  direct  blows  the  tibia  has  been  thrown  more  or  less  inwards, 
and  consequently  the  foot  has  turned  out. 

In  twenty-four  examples  the  fracture  of  the  fibula  has  taken  place 
within  from  two  to  five  inches  of  the  lower  end  of  the  bone.  Twice 
the  external  malleolus  was  broken  off,  and  seven  times  the  internal 
malleolus. 

Four  of  the  fractures  occurring  in  consequence  of  direct  blows  were 
comp>ound,  and  one  was  also  comminuted. 

Prognosis. — In  a  majority  of  cases,  where  the  fibula  has  been  broken 
from  two  to  five  inches  above  the  lower  end,  the  fragments  have  united 
inclined  toward  or  resting  against  the  tibia ;  occasionally  I  have  seen 
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Fig.  201. 


them  displaced  backwards  or  forwards.    Once  the  fibula  refused  to 
unite  altogether. 

The  malleoli  have  generally  united  nearly  or  quite  in  place,  but  in 
two  instances  the  external  malleolus  has  been  found  displaced  very 
much  downwards. 

Of  the  compound  fractures,  two  required  amputation,  one  was  treated 
by  resection  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and  one 
died  without  any  operation.  Douglas  has  reported 
a  case  of  compound  dislocation  with  fracture  of  the 
fibula,  which  being  reduced,  he  was  able  to  save  the 
limb,  but  not  without  much  difficulty,  and  the  ankle 
remained  stiff.^  Other  surgeons  have  met  with  simi- 
lar success,  but  I  shall  refer  to  this  subject  again 
under  the  head  of  compound  dislocations. 

Of  those  which  recovered,  twenty-eight  in  number, 
ten  have  been  found  to  have  more  or  less  unnatural 
prominence  of  the  internal  malleolus,  and  in  two  of 
these  the  malleolus,  or  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  projects 
very  much.  In  nearly  all  of  these  examples  the  foot 
appears  somewhat  inclined  outwards. 

Generally  the  ankle-joint  has  remained  stifT  for 
sometime  after  the  bandages  have  been  removed; 
and  probablv  in  all  cases  in  which  the  accident  was 
accompanied  with  a  dislocation  of  the  tibia.  But 
this  stiffness  has  usually  disappeared  after  a  few 
weeks  or  months.  Twice  I  have  noticed  considerable 
stiffiiess  after  about  six  months;  three  times  after  one  year;  in  one 
case  after  two  years ;  and  in  one  case  after  twenty  years  the  ankle 
would  occasionally  swell,  and  become  quite  stiff.  In  one  case  it  re- 
mained almost  immovable  afler  twenty  years ;  and  in  a  still  more 
remarkable  instance,  I  examined  the  limb  thirtv  years  after  the  acci- 
dent, when  the  man  was  sixty-three  years  old,  and  although  there 
existed  no  swelling  or  deformity,  yet  this  leg  was  not  as  muscular 
as  the  other,  and  he  declared  that  up  to  this  time  the  ankle  remained 
quite  tender  to  the  touch,  and  that  occasionally  it  became  painful. 

When  I  come  to  speak  of  dislocation  of  the  ankle,  I  shall  adopt 
the  usual  nomenclature,  and  shall  name  all  those  dislocations  in  which 
the  tibia  projects  inwards  from  the  foot,  "  inward  dislocations  of  the 
tibia;"  yet  I  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  appellation. 
This  accident  seems  to  me  to  have  been  in  general  rather  a  lateral 
rotation  of  the  foot,  or  of  the  astragalus,  upon  the  lower  articulating 
surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  Of  all  the  ginglymoid  joints,  the 
ankle  approaches  most  nearly  in  form  to  a  ball  ana  socket  joint,  in 
consequence  especially  of  the  marked  prolongations  of  the  malleolus 
inter nus  and  externus.  In  other  ginglymoid  articulations  lateral  dis- 
placements are  not  unfrequent,  but  lateral  rotation  can  scarcely  by 
any  accident  occur.    Here,  however,  the  reverse  holds  true ;  lateral 

1  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  336,  from  Southern  Joum.  of  Med. 
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displacement  is  difficult,  while  lateral  rotation  is  comparatively  easy 
of  accomplishment. 

The  majority  of  oases  which  occur,  involving  a  disturbance  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  ankle-joint  surfaces,  are,  I  am  satisfied,  of  this 
latter  character,  viz.,  lateral  rotations  within  the  capsule,  rather  than 
true  dislocations ;  and  although  the  restoration  of  the  joint  surfaces 
to  position  is,  in  general,  easily  accomplished,  yet,  in  consequence  of 
either  a  fracture  of  the  fibula  or  malleolus  internus,  or  of  a  rupture 
of  the  internal  lateral  ligaments,  it  will  generally  happen  that  some 
deformity  will  remain.  The  fragments  of  the  fibula  will  fall  inwards 
towards  the  tibia,  and  the  foot,  unsupported  by  either  its  fibula  or  its 
internal  ligaments,  will  incline  perceptibly  outwards.  Nor  can  this  be 
wholly  prevented,  in  most  cases,  by  any  mechanical  contrivance.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate,  as  I  have  often  done  to  my 
pupils,  that  even  Dupuytren's  splint,  usually  employed  in  this  acci- 
dent, must  fail  of  success  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  since  the  sub- 
sequent deformity  is  due  less  to  the  fracture  of  the  fibula  and  its 
consequent  displacement  than  to  the  loss  of  the  internal  ligaments, 
which  loss  nature  can  seldom  fully  repair.  As  further  evidence  of 
the  correctness  of  this  view,  I  will  state  that  in  three  of  the  examples 
in  which  I  have  found  the  fractured  fibula  united  and  resting  against 
the  tibia,  the  motions  of  the  ankle-joint  have  been  completely  re- 
covered. 

If,  however,  it  were  true  that  a  fracture  and  displacement  of  the 
fibula  is  the  sole  or  essential  cause  of  the  subsequent  deformity,  it 
would  still  be  found  often  impracticable  to  avoid  the  maiming,  since 
it  would  still  remain  impossible  to  lift  the  broken  ends  from  the  tibia, 
against  which,  or  in  the  direction  toward  which,  they  are  so  prone  to 
fall.  Inversion  of  the  foot  does  not  accomplish  it,  nor  have  I  ever 
been  able  to  make  anything  but  the  most  trivial  impression  upon  the 
upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  by  pressure  upon  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  fibula. 

I  think  too  much  confidence  has  been  placed  in  the  efficiency  of 
"Dupuytren's  splint."  I  believe,  indeed,  that  this  splint  is  a  very 
appropriate  means  of  support  and  retention  after  this  accident;  but 
I  doubt  whether  it  is  able  to  accomplish  all  that  its  illustrious  inventor 
proposed. 

iVecUmerU. — Dupuytren's  mode  of  dressing  is  essentially  as  fol- 
lows:— 

A  pad,  or  long  junk,  made  of  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  stuffed  with 
cotton  batting,  is  constructed  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  from  the 
condyles  of  the  femur  to  a  point  just  above  the  malleolus  internus. 
This  pad  must  be  about  five  or  six  inches  in  width,  and  thicker  by 
two  or  three  inches  at  its  lower  than  its  upper  end.  This  is  to  be  laid 
upon  the  inside  of  the  leg,  with  its  base  or  thickest  portion  resting 
against  the  tibia  just  above  the  internal  malleolus.  Over  this  pad  is 
to  be  placed  a  long  firm  splint,  extending  also  from  above  the  knee 
to  three  inches  beyond  the  bottom  of  the  foot.  With  a  few  turns  of 
a  roller  the  upper  end  of  the  splint  will  now  be  made  fast  to  the 
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Fig.  302. 


knee,  and  with  a  second  roller  the  lower  end  must  be  secured  to  the 
foot.  The  application  of  this  last  bandage  requires,  however,  some 
care  in  its  adjustment.  Its  purpose  is  simply  to  rotate 
the  foot  inwards,  while  at  the  same  time  the  tibia  is  pressed 
outwards;  and  to  this  end  it  must  be  applied  in  the  form 
of  a  figure-of-8  over  both  splint  and  foot,  embracing  al- 
ternately the  heel  and  the  instep.  In  order  to  be  effectual, 
it  must  be  drawn  pretty  firmly,  and  no  portion  of  the 
bandage  must  pass  higher  than  the  malleolus  externus. 
In  some  surgical  books  I  have  seen  this  apparatus  repre- 
sented with  a  roller  embracing  the  whole  length  of  the 
leg ;  and  in  others  it  is  represented  as  encircling  the  limb 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  malleolus;  but  it  is  evident 
that  these  modes  of  dressing  must  defeat  the  great  object 
which  Dupuytren  had  in  view,  namely,  the  throwing  out 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment. 

When  the  limb  is  thus  dressed,  the  knee  may  be  flexed 
and  the  leg  laid  upon  its  outside,  supported  by  a  pillow, 
or  upon  its  inside,  as  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 

If  it  is  only  a  fracture  of  the  external  malleolus,  or  if 
the  fracture  has  occurred  in  the  middle  or  upper  third  of 
the  bone,  this  treatment  is  no  longer  appropriate,  and  it 
will  generally  be  found  sufficient  to  place  the  limb  at  rest  for  a  few 
days  upon  a  suitable  cushion  or  upon  a  pillow. 

Of  late  years  I  have  not  employed  Dupuytren's  splint  quite  so 
much  as  formerly,  and  especially  because  I  have  met  with  several 
examples  of  backward  displacement  of  the  foot  following  fractures  of 
the  fibula,  which  Dupuytren's  splint  is  not  competent  to  prevent  or  to 

Fig.  208. 


Dupajtren's 
splint  ineor- 
reotlj  applied. 


Dapajtren's  splint  as  orlglnallj  applied  bj  himself. 

remedy.  This  subject  will  be  considered  more  fully  in  connection 
with  forward  luxations  of  the  tibia  at  its  lower  end ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  here  that  this  accident  can  be  most  certainly  avoided  by 
employing  the  plaster-of-Paris  or  starch  dressing ;  taking  care  in 
applying  the  dressing  to  secure  a  thorough  inversion  of  the  toes  and 
foot,  the  same  as  in  case  the  limb  were  dressed  with  Dupuytren's 
splint.  Care  must  be  taken,  also,  not  to  press  upon  the  limb  much 
with  the  bandages  above  the  malleolus  externus.  The  same  results 
may  be  attained,  also,  by  a  well-adjusted  leather  splint,  or  by  two 
splints,  which  shall  inclose  the  heel  as  well  as  the  sides  and  front  of 
the  limb. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  since  after  this  accident  anchy- 
losis is  so  frequent,  early  and  unremitting  attention  should  be  given 
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to  the  establishment  of  passive  motion  in  the  joint  Indeed,  I  cannot 
bat  think  that  a  desire  to  accomplish  the  indications  recognized  and 
urged  by  Dupaytren  has  led  to  the  neglect  of  the  indication  which 
ought  to  have  been  regarded  as  of  equal,  if  not  of  the  greatest,  im- 
portance, namely,  the  prevention  of  contractions  and  adhesions  around 
and  between  the  joint  surfaces. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  dressings  ought  to  be  wholly  laid  aside  by 
the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  week ;  and  although  it  may  be  well  for 
a  somewhat  longer  time  to  keep  the  foot  turned  in,  by  having  it  pro- 
perly supp>orted  as  it  lies  up>on  the  pillow,  yet  after  this  date  I  regard 
the  use  of  splints  and  bandages  as  only  pernicious. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  TIBIA  AND  FIBULA. 

Causes. — Probably  four-fifths  of  these  fractures  are  the  results  of 
direct  blows  or  of  crushing  accidents,  such  as  the  kick  of  a  horse,  the 
passage  of  a  loaded  vehicle  across  the  limb,  the  fall  of  heavy  stones  or 
timbers,  &c. 

In  an  analysis  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  cases,  I  find  the  bones 
broken  in  the  upper  third  from  a  direct  cause  four  times,  and  from  an 
indirect  cause  once.  In  the  middle  third  forty  have  been  referred  to 
a  direct  cause,  and  two  to  an  indirect;  and  in  the  lower  third  thirty- 
nine  to  a  direct  cause,  and  eighteen  to  an  indirect.  An  observation 
which  does  not  sustain  the  remark  of  Malgaigne,  based  upon  his 
analysis  of  sixty-seven  cases,  that  fractures  of  the  upper  third  are 
produced  by  direct  causes  alone,  those  of  the  middle  third  much  more 
frequently  by  indirect  causes,  and  that  those  of  the  lower  third  are 
especially  due  to  indirect  causes.  Direct  causes  produce  a  large 
majority  of  the  fractures  of  the  lower  third,  but  the  proportion  is 
smaller  than  in  the  middle  third. 

Of  the  indirect  causes,  falls  upon  the  feet  from  a  considerable  height 
— as  from  a  scaftblding,  or  from  the  top  of  a  building — are  by  far  the 
most  common.  Four  times  I  have  found  the  bones  broken  by  muscu- 
lar action  alone,  as  in  the  following  example: — 

Mru.  W.,  of  BuflTalo,  aged  about  twenty-five  years,  and  weighing  at 
this  time  nearly  two  hundred  pounds,  was  descending  her  door-steps 
with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  when,  the  step  being  covered  with  ice,  she 
slipped  and  fell,  breaking  her  right  leg  just  above  the  ankle.  Mrs.  W. 
says  she  felt  and  heard  the  bones  snap  before  she  touched  the  steps. 
Of  this  she  is  certain. 

We  found  the  tibia  broken  obliquely,  the  fragments  being  quite 
movable,  but  not  much,  if  at  all,  displaced.  The  limb  was  dressed 
with  a  carefully  moulded  and  well-padded  gutta-percha  splint,  and 
then  laid  in  a  pillow  upon  the  bed.    Mrs.  W.  experienced  unusual 
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pain  from  the  fracture  for  several  days,  for  the  relief  of  which  we  were 
compelled  at  times  to  permit  her  to  inhale  chloroform.  She  was  of  a 
nervous  temperament,  and  had  frequently  resorted  to  chloroform 
before  to  relieve  neuralgic  pains.  The  limb  became  very  much 
swollen,  and  remained  so  for  a  week  or  two.  No  extension  was  ever 
employed. 

Within  the  usual  time  the  bones  united  in  perfect  apposition,  and 
in  about  four  months  she  was  able  to  walk  without  any  halt. 

Pathology^  Symploms,  Ac, — We  have  seen  that  fractures  of  both 
bones  through  some  part  of  the  lower  third  are  most  frequent.  Thus, 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  fractures,  eleven  belonged  to  the  upper 
third,  forty-five  to  the  middle,  and  ninety-three  to  the  lower.  In  six 
cases  the  two  bones  were  broken  in  different  divisions.  It  is  probable 
that  in  this  analysis  some  errors  have  occurred,  and  that  in  a  larger 
proportion  than  here  stated  the  two  bones  have  given  way  at  opposite 
extremities,  since  it  is  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  quite  impossible, 
to  determine  precisely  where  the  fibula  is  broken ;  but  the  analysis  b 
sufficiently  correct  to  illustrate  the  much  greater  frequency  of  fractures 
of  the  lower  third,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  two  bones  generally 
break  nearly  on  the  same  level;  usually  the  p^int  of  fracture  in  the 
tibia  is  between  two  and  three  inches  above  the  joint 

In  an  examination  of  twenty  museum  specimens,  I  have  found  both 
bones  broken  at  the  same  point,  or  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
same  point,  sixteen  times,  and  at  extreme  points  four  times ;  and  in 
these  last  examples  the  tibia  has  always  been  broken  in  the  lower 
third,  while  the  fibula  has  been  broken  in  the  upper  third. 

In  seventeen  of  the  fractures  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  lower 
third  only  the  malleolus  of  the  tibia  was  broken,  while  the  fibula  was 
broken  two  or  three  inches  above  its  lower  end.  Some  of  these  were, 
perhaps,  examples  of  dislocation  of  the  ankle. 

I  have  seldom  seen  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  tibia,  except  in  its 
lower  or  upper  extremity,  in  the  expanded  portions  of  the  bone ;  and 
even  in  those  examples  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  transverse, 
because  they  are  sufficiently  so  to  prevent  any  sliding  or  overlapping 
of  the  fragments,  there  has  existed,  generally,  a  marked  inclination  of 
the  line  of  fracture  in  one  direction  or  another. 

The  examples  of  fracture  produced  by  muscular  action  have,  with- 
out an  exception,  occurred  in  adults.  Three  of  them  were  in  the  lower 
third  of  the  leg,  and  one  in  the  middle  third.  I  think  they  were,  all 
of  them  nearly  transverse,  since  they  never  became  much,  if  at  all, 
displaced. 

Most  of  the  fractures  of  the  tibia  produced  by  falls  upon  the  feet 
are  very  oblique,  and  the  direction  of  the  fracture  is  generally  down- 
wards, forwards,  and  inwards;  but  I  have  found  almost  every  con- 
ceivable variation  from  this  general  rule. 

The  fracture  in  the  fibula  is  even  more  constantly  oblique  than  the 
fracture  in  the  tibia;  but  this  is  a  point  of  very  little  practical  conse- 
quence, and  one  which  we  can  seldom  determine  positively,  unless  one 
of  the  fractured  ends  protrudes  through  the  fiesb. 

Compound  and  comminuted  fractures  are  more  frequent  here  than 
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in  any  other  of  the  bones  of  the  body.  My  tables,  which  have  rejected 
all  fractures  demanding  immediate  amputation,  most  of  which  are 
compound,  do  not  for  this  reason  give  a  just  idea  of  their  proportion 
to  simple  fractures;  yet  even  in  these  tables,  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  fractures,  sixty-two  were  compound,  and  also,  generally, 
more  or  less  comminuted.  Of  eighty  cases  reported  by  W.  W.  Mor- 
land,  of  Boston,  from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  in 
which  the  character  of  the  accident  is  recorded,  thirty-nine  were  com- 
pound.^ 

The  symptoms  indicating  a  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  are  the 
same  which  are  usually  present  in  other  fractures,  namely,  mobility, 
crepitus,  shortening  of  the  limb,  distortion,  swelling,  &c.    Generally 

Fig.  304. 


Compoand  and  eommlnated  flrMtar*  of  the  leg. 

the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  projects  in  front,  and  can  be  seen 
or  felt;  but  in  some  instances  the  swelling  follows  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
impossible  to  feel  distinctly  the  point  of  fracture,  and  its  existence  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  crepitus,  mobility,  and  shortening  of  the 
limb,  or,  perhaps,  by  the  marked  deformity  or  deviation  from  the 
Batural  axis. 

The  shortening,  where  it  exists  at  all,  varies  at  the  first  from  a  line 
or  two  to  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Generally,  it  is  about 
half  an  inch. 

Prognosis. — The  average  period  of  perfect  union  in  twenty-nine 
cases,  including  those  in  which  union  was  delayed  by  extraordinary 
causes  beyond  the  usual  time,  was  forty  days.  The  general  average 
under  ordinary  circumstances  may  be  stated  at  about  thirty  days. 

Union  has  been  delayed  in  seven  cases,  five  of  which  were  simple 
fractures,  and  two  were  compound.  The  longest  period  was  seventeen 
weeks. 

F.  C.  T.,  of  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  »t.  35,  had  an  oblique,  simple  fracture 
of  both  bones,  in  the  upper  third,  caused  by  jumping  from  a  buggy,  in 
June,  1852. 

The  limb  was  dressed  with  lateral  splints,  compresses,  and  bandages, 
and  laid  upon  a  pillow. 

■  Transac.  of  Maes.  Med.  Soc.  for  1840 ;  Fractures,  by  A.  L.  Pierson. 
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Eight  weeks  afler  the  fracture  had  occurred,  the  gentlemen  in 
attendance  wished  me  to  see  the  limb  with  them.  I  found  Mr.  T.  still 
in  bed,  and  the  fragments  not  at  all  united. 

Mr.  T.  had  enjoyed  average  health  heretofore,  but  he  was  never 
very  robust.  When  I  was  called  to  see  him  he  looked  pale;  his  skin 
was  cold  and  moist,  pulse  120,  and  appetite  poor.  The  broken  leg 
and  foot  were  greatly  swollen.  The  swelling  was  oedematous.  Con- 
siderable excoriations  existed  on  the  back  of  the  leg.  The  fragments 
were  quite  movable,  and  were  overlapped  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

We  agreed  that  the  patient  ought,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  got  out 
of  bed,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  recover  his  strength,  which  had  sadly 
declined.  To  this  end,  a  gutta-percha  splint  was  made  to  fit  accurately 
the  whole  length  of  the  leg ;  and,  having  attached  a  large  number  of 
tapes,  it  was  to  be  secured  up>on  the  limb.  Several  times  each  day  it 
was  to  be  removed,  and  the  limb  bathed  with  brandy  and  water. 
Gradually,  also,  the  limb  was  to  be  brought  down  to  the  floor,  and  the 
patient  be  made  to  sit  up,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  he  was  to  walk 
with  crutches,  or  to  ride. 

Nov.  4,  1852,  Mr,  T.  visited  me  at  my  house.  The  directions  had 
been  followed  implicitly.  About  two  weeks  after  my  visit  he  rode 
out,  and  in  about  nine  weeks,  or  seventeen  weeks  from  the  time  of 
the  fracture,  the  bones  were  found  united.  His  health  and  strength 
were  quite  restored,  and  the  limb  was  no  longer  oedematous.  It  was 
found  to  be  straight,  or  with  only  a  slight  projection  of  the  upper 
fragment  in  front  of  the  lower,  and  shortened  three-quarters  of  an 
inch. 

A  gentleman,  aet.  88,  from  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  was  struck  by  a  billet  of 
wood  on  the  3d  of  August,  1856,  breaking  his  left  leg  nearly  trans- 
versely, three  and  a  half  inches  above  the  joint.  The  fracture  was 
simple.  A  surgeon  was  called  immediately,  who  applied  bandages  and 
side  splints,  and  then  laid  the  limb  over  a  double-inclined  plane.  At 
the  end  of  six  weeks  the  dressings  were  removed,  but  the  bones  had 
not  united.  Four  years  after  the  accident,  this  gentleman  consulted 
me.  I  found  him  in  good  health,  but  no  union  had  yet  taken  place. 
This  is  the  only  example,  except  where  amputation  or  death  inter- 
posed, in  which  the  union  has  been  so  long  delayed  as  to  entitle  it  to 
be  considered  as  a  case  of  non-union.  My  own  observation  would, 
therefore,  incline  me  to  think  that»  while  non-union  is  a  rare  event  in 
fractures  of  the  leg,  delayed  union  is  more  i'requent  than  in  most 
other  fractures. 

It  has  once  occurred  to  me  to  see  a  complete  non-union  of  the  fibula 
after  a  period  of  several  years,  while  the  tibia  had  united  well.  This 
circumstance  occasioned  no  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  and  was  not 
known  to  him  until  I  had  made  the  discovery. 

A  little  more  than  one-half  of  those  cases  in  which  an  accurate 
note  of  the  result  has  been  made,  have  been  found  to  be  more  or  less 
shortened  by  overlapping,  namely,  sixty -one  cases  out  of  one  hundred 
and  ten.  The  greatest  amount  of  shortening  in  any  one  case  has  been 
one  inch  and  a  half;  and  the  average  shortening  of  the  sixty-one  cases 
has  been  half  an  inch  and  a  fraction  over.   This  analysis  includes  both 
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simple  and  compound  fractures ;  but  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  the 
simple  fractures  have  also  been  found  shortened,  as  in  the  following 
extreme  illustration : — 

John  Granger,  of  England,  eet.  43,  was  tripped  by  a  stone  while 
walking,  breaking  his  right  leg  through  its  lower  third.  Fracture 
simple  and  oblique.  It  was  treated  by  a  surgeon,  of  Hungerford, 
England,  who  employed  only  side  splints. 

Two  years  after,  I  found  the  leg  shortened  one  inch,  the  upper 
fragment  riding  upon  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  lower. 

Generally,  when  a  shortening  has  occurred,  I  have  found  the  upper 
fragment  in  front  of  the  lower,  and  oftener  a  little  upon  the  inner  than 
upon  the  outer  side. 

The  deviation  from  the  natural  axis  of  the  limb  has  been  noticed 
by  me  in  a  good  many  instances.  Seven  times  the  lower  part  of  the 
limb  has  fallen  backwards,  and  five  times  it  has,  in  a  degree  much 
less  marked,  inclined  inwards.  Once  I  have  seen  it  inclined  outwards, 
and  twice  forwards.  ♦ 

Ulcers  upon  the  back  of  the  heel,  seen  by  me  seven  times,  as  a  result 
of  undue  pressure  upon  this  part,  have,  however,  been  presented  but 
three  times  in  cases  of  simple  fractures. 

It  is  not  very  unusual  to  find,  also,  over  the  exact  point  of  frac- 
ture, and  after  the  lapse  of  several  months,  or  even  years,  an  ulcer,  or 
sinus,  which  is  due  sometimes  to  the  presence  of  a  small  fragment  of 
bone  which  has  remained  in  the  wound  from  the  time  of  the  accident, 
or  to  a  thin  scale  which  has  subsequently  exfoliated.  In  other  cases 
it  is  due  to  the  prominence  of  the  salient  angle  when  the  lower  part 
of  the  limb  inclines  considerably  backwards,  and  in  still  other  cases, 
no  doubt,  to  the  general  dyscrasy  of  the  system,  and  to  the  same 
causes  which  produce  chronic  ulcers  in  the  lower  extremities  where 
only  the  skin  has  been  originally  injured.  I  have  reported  elsewhere 
examples  of  this  complication  existing  afVer  five  months,  two  and 
three  years,*  and  in  the  remarkable  case  which  I  shall  now  briefly 
relate  an  ulcer  existed  at  the  end  of  twenty-three  years. 

Thurstone  Carpenter,  when  four  years  old,  received  an  injury,  break- 
ing both  bones  of  one  of  his  legs  near  its  middle.  The  fracture  was 
compound.  It  was  dressed  and  treated  by  an  excellent  surgeon,  then 
residing  in  Buffalo,  but  long  since  dead. 

Twenty-three  years  after  the  accident,  Mr.  Carpenter  called  upon 
me  on  account  of  a  paralysis  of  his  lower  extremities,  which  had 
recently  occurred.  He  stated  that  from  the  time  of  the  fracture  until 
within  about  one  year  an  open  ulcer  had  existed  over  the  seat  of 
fracture,  and  that  soon  after  it  had  closed  over  completely  he  began 
to  lose  the  use  of  his  limbs.  During  the  time  it  was  open,  small  scales 
of  bone  have  frequently  been  thrown  ofiF.  The  limb  is  half  an  inch 
shorter  than  the  other,  but  straight. 

A  gentleman  residing  in  Quincy,  Chautauque  Co.,  N.  Y.,  had  his 
tibia  and  fibula  broken  near  the  ankle-joint  in  the  year  1844,  by  the 
passage  of  a  carriage-wheel  across  his  limb.    The  skin  was  a  good 

*  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.    Report  on  Defixmiilies  after  Fracture. 
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deal  lacerated.  The  wounds,  however,  healed  kindlj,  and  the  broken 
bones  united  in  the  usual  time  without  any  apparent  deformity ;  but 
the  limb  continued  swollen  and  painful,  until  finally  suppuration  took 
place.  After  twelve  years  of  great  suftering,  I  amputated  the  leg  near 
its  middle,  from  which  time  he  made  a  speedy  recovery.  I  found  the 
lower  end  of  the  tibia  inflamed,  softened,  and  expanded,  and  contain- 
ing in  its  interior  about  three  ounces  of  pus,  but  no  sequestrum. 

Anchylosis  of  the  knee  or  ankle-joint  may  follow  as  a  result  of  the 
accident  or  of  improper  treatment;  and  at  one  or  both  of  these  joints 
I  have  found  more  or  less  anchylosis  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  one 
year,  six  years,  twenty-five,  thirty,  and  forty  years.  Generally,  how- 
ever, it  disappears  in  a  few  weeks,  and  seldom  remains  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  knee-joint  after  the  dressings  have  been 
removed  two  or  three  weeks;  but  an  Irishman  called  upon  me  in 
1853,  whose  leg  had  been  broken  about  three  inches  below  the  knee- 
joint  six  years  before.  It  was  a  simple  fracture.  A  surgeon  in 
Ireland  had  treated  the  case.  I  found  the  limb  shortened  one  inch 
and  a  half,  the  fragments  being  overlapped  and  displaced  backwards 
at  the  point  of  fracture.  The  knee  was  also  partly  anchylosed.  I 
could  not  learn  what  the  treatment  had  been. 

In  other  cases,  where  no  permanent  anchylosis  has  followed,  tbe 
ankle-joint  has  been  occasionally  painful,  and  subject  to  swellings, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  occasionally  serious  nature  of 
the  consequences  of  these  accidents,  as  shown  in  the  shortening  of  the 
limbs,  in  their  deviations  from  their  natural  axes,  in  the  stiff  ankles> 
ulcers,  and  abscesses,  it  must  be  still  admitted  that  in  another  point  of 
view  these  results  are  not  extraordinary,  and  may  hereafter  continue 
to  be  fairly  anticipated  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  even  under 
the  best  management ;  since  it  must  be  understood  that  more  fractures 
of  the  leg  are  attended  with  serious  complications  than  of  any  other 
limb ;  and  that  while  many  produce  death  rapidly  from  the  severity 
of  the  shock,  and  very  many  are  condemned  at  once  to  amputation,  a 
large  number  of  those  which  are  saved  have  been  in  that  condition 
which  has  rendered  the  application  of  bandages  or  splints  impossible 
for  many  days.  Indeed,  not  a  few  of  these  crooked  limbs  may  still 
be  presented  as  real  triumphs  of  the  art  of  surgery,  inasmuch  as  by 
consummate  skill  alone  have  they  been  saved. 

Treatment. — It  is  wholly  impossible  in  a  class  of  fractures  which 
present  so  great  a  variety  in  regard  to  form,  seat,  and  complications, 
to  establish  any  universal  system  of  practice;  nevertheless  it  is 
possible  to  declare  certain  general  principles  in  reference  to  a  few 
well-recognized  classes  or  varieties:  and  I  shall  deem  it  especially 
important  to  record  my  disapproval  of  certain  plans  of  treatment 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested  and  adopted. 

In  the  revision  of  the  present  edition  I  have  sought  constantly  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  that  department  of  surgery  of  which 
it  treats,  and  especially  with  my  own  experience ;  but  nowhere  have  I 
found  my  own  practice  so  far  in  advance  of  my  precepts  as  in  the 
treatment  of  fractures  of  the  leg.    In  my  earlier  editions  I  found  it 
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necessary  to  combat  strongly  the  then  too  prevalent  custom  of  treating 
simple  fractures  of  the  leg,  as  well  as  compound  fractures,  in  boxes; 
and  also  the  almost  equally  prevalent  custom  in  Boxna  directions  of 
attempting  to  treat  all  fractures  of  the  leg  by  extension.  The  treat- 
ment of  these  fractures  by  the  method  recommended  by  Pott,  the 
distinguished  surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  left  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  practice  of  either  of  these  popular  errors,  and  it  was 
early  adopted  by  me  as  far  preferable  to  any  then  in  general  use.  I 
have  no  reason  to  regret  my  preference  then  so  fully  expressed.  The 
plan  will  still  be  found  applicable  to  a  large  proportion  of  these 
accidents,  and  will  on  the  whole  give  probably  as  many  favorable 
results  and  occasion  as  few  accidents  as  any  other ;  but  farther  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  one  or  two  other  methods,  which  will  pre- 
sently be  described,  are  in  most  cases  equally  valuable  and  in  some 
cases  manifestly  preferable. 

The  method  recommended  by  Pott  is  as  follows : —  ^ 
A  splint  is  constructed,  made  of  a  thin  piece  of  board,  long  enough 
to  extend  from  a  little  above  the  knee  to  a  point  two  inches  beyond 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  about  seven  inches  in  width,  and  reaching  for- 
wards at  the  lower  end,  so  as  to  support  the  foot.  This  splint  is  to 
be  covered  heavily  with  cotton  batting,  in  order  that  it  may  fit  all  the 
inequalities  of  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  and  foot,  taking,  however, 
especial  care  that  there  should  be  a  depression  at  a  point  correspond- 
ing to  the  external  malleolus,  so  deep  as  that  even  when  the  limb  is 
bound  down  to  the  splint  the  malleolus  shall  not  touch.  The  splint 
with  its  padding  must  then  be  covered  with  cotton  cloth  neatly  sewed 
on. 

The  remaining  splint  mav  be  made  of  leather,  binder's  board,  felt, 
or  gutta-percha;  but  in  either  case  it  need  not  extend  higher  than 

Fig.  206. 


Long  splint  for  treatment  of  n  fraetnre  of  the  leg  in  Pott*i  position. 

the  bend  of  the  knee  or  lower  than  the  upper  margin  of  the  malleolus 
internus,  unless  the  fracture  should  be  near  one  of  these  extremities; 
and  in  case  it  does  extend  lower,  the  same  precautions  must  be  taken 
to  protect  the  malleolus  internus  from  pressure.  Whichever  also  of 
the  materials  is  employed,  the  splint  never  ought  to  be  applied  directly 
to  the  skin,  but  a  thin  pad  made  of  a  few  layers  of  cotton  sheeting 
covered  with  cotton  cloth  must  be  laid  underneath. 

It  is  seldom  that  I  have  found  it  necessary  or  useful  to  apply  any 
bandages  directly  to  the  skin,  whatever  form  of  apparatus  has  been 
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employed,  but  in  certain  cases  of  compound  fractures,  where  dressings 
have  been  applied  which  needed  support  and  protection,  a  bandage 
has  been  of  service.  The  roller,  unless  the  patient  is  a  child,  whose 
limb  can  be  easily  lifted  and  managed,  is  always  objectionable;  but 
the  many-tailed  bandage,  made  of  narrow  strips  of  cloth,  laid  upon 
each  other,  as  we  have  already  described  in  our  general  remarks 
upon  bandages,  ftc,  is  occasionally  useful. 

Having  made  these  preparations,  we  proceed  to  flex  the  leg  to  a 
right  angle  with  the  thigh,  and  by  the  hands  make  extension  and 
counter-extension  as  much  as  the  patient  will  bear,  or  as  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  restore  the  fragments  to  place,  in  case  this 
restoration  is  found  to  be  practicable.  If  the  fracture  is  compound, 
and  the  point  of  bone  protrudes  through  the  skin,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  replace  it.  That  is,  we  are  unable  to  overcome  the  action  of  the 
muscles  sufficiently  to  make  the  limb  of  its  natural  length,  and  for 
this  reason,  mainly,  we  are  unable  to  get  the  point  of  bone  beneath 
the  skin.  If  we  cannot  then  "  set"  the  bone,  or  bring  the  ends  into 
apposition,  and  this  will  be  the  fact  pretty  often,  we  still  have  no  apology 
generally  for  leaving  the  bone  outside  of  the  skin.  First,  an  attempt 
must  be  made  to  accomplish  this  reduction  by  pulling  aside  the  skin 
with  the  fingers,  or  with  a  blunt  hook.  This  simple  procedure  has 
often  succeeded  with  me  in  a  moment,  when  others  have  been  trying 
in  vain  to  accomplish  the  same  end  by  pulling  upon  the  limb.  If 
this  fails,  then  the  skin  should  be  cut  sufficiently  to  allow  the  bone  to 
retire,  or  if  the  point  is  sharp,  and  especially  if  it  is  stripped  of  its 
periosteum,  it  may  be  sawn  off.  Resecting  thus  the  end  oi  an  oblique 
fragment  does  not  generally  affect  in  any  degree  the  length  of  the 
limb,  or  interfere  with  a  prompt  and  perfect  cure,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  often  is  advantageous  in  every  point  of  view. 

Having  restored  the  fragments  to  their  places  as  well  as  we  may, 
the  limb  is  laid  carefully  on  its  outside  upon  the  long  wooden  splint. 
We  shall  now  find  it  necessary  generally  to  add  two  or  three  thin 
pads,  in  order  to  supply  vacancies  which  we  have  not  perfectly  pro- 
vided for  in  the  preparation  of  the  splint.  Generally  we  shall  also 
see  the  necessity  of  placing  a  pretty  thick  pad  under  the  outer  margin 
of  the  foot  or  toes,  so  as  to  bring  the  great  toe  in  line  with  the  inner 
edge  of  the  patella  and  spine  of  the  tibia.  The  other  side  splint  is 
now  laid  along  the  inner  or  tibial  side  of  the  limb,  and  with  sucde^ive 
turns  of  a  roller,  or  with  a  number  of  narrow  and  separate  strips  of 
cloth,  the  whole  are  bound  together,  and  the  limb  is  left  to  repose 
upon  its  outer  side. 

The  patient  may,  if  necessary,  lie  upon  his  back,  but  it  is  better 
that  he  should  be  turned  a  little  toward  the  side  of  the  broken  limb. 
The  danger  of  twisting  the  fragments  upon  each  other  is  lessened  by 
lying  upon  the  same  side  with  the  broken  limb,  but  I  have  frequently 
permitted  patients  to  lie  upon  their  backs,  and  found  no  such  result. 
■  If  the  long  under  splint  extends  a  little  way  upon  the  thigh,  and  is 
well  fastened  to  the  thigh,  the  twist  cannot  very  well  occur. 

By  adopting  this  general  plan  of  treatment  we  avoid  all  chances  of 
gangrene  or  swelling  of  the  foot  from  excessive  ligation,  and  it  is  to 
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these  accidents,  especially,  that  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Norris,  already 
quoted,  are  applicable.  The  larger  size  and  irregular  form  of  the 
bones  of  the  leg,  the  small  amount  of  muscular  tissue  covering  them, 
especially  near  the  articulations,  the  severity  of  the  injuries  to  which 
they  are  liable,  with  their  remoteness  from  the  centre  of  circulation — 
these  circumstances  altogether,  render  them  exceedingly  exposed  to 
injury  from  the  too  great  or  unequal  pressure  of  splints  or  of  bandages ; 
and  it  has  often  occurred  to  myself,  as  it  has  to  Dr.  Norris,  to  find  the 
skin  vesicated,  or  even  ulcerated  and  sloughing,  when  the  patients  are 
first  admitted  to  the  hospital;  a  condition  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  is  due  to  the  mal-adjustment  of  the  splints,  or  to  the  tightness  of 
the  bandages. 

If  l)andages  are  used  under  the  splints,  and  next  to  the  skin,  they 
must  be  applied  very  moderately  tight,  and  loosened  or  cut  as  the 
swelling  augments;  and,  from  the  first  day  of  treatment  to  the  last, 
the  surgeon  must  be  careful  to  loosen  or  tighten  the  dressings  when 
the  swelling  increases  or  subsides,  just  as  the  prudent  boatman  trims 
his  sails  to  the  rising  and  falling  breeze. 

Dr.  Krackowitzer  presented  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society, 
June  10,  1863,  a  leg  which  he  had  amputated  for  gangrene  occasioned 
by  tight  bandages.  A  boy,  five  years  old,  sustained  an  injury  of  the 
ankle-joint,  which  his  medical  attendant  pronounced  a  fracture  of  the 
fibula,  and  for  which  he  applied  only  a  tight  bandage.  The  child 
suflfered  a  good  deal  after  the  bandage  was  applied,  and  the  following 
morning  the  toes  were  blue,  but  the  doctor  paid  no  attention  to  this 
circumstance.  The  pain  subsided  on  the  third  day,  and  on  the  fourth 
the  bandages  were  removed,  and  the  limb  found  to  be  gangrenous. 

The  specimen  showed  that  the  fibula  was  not  broken,  but  that  there 
-was  a  fissure  or  crack  in  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia.^ 

The  following  case^  which  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  Dr. 
Fuller,  of  Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  with  permission  to  make  such  use  of  it 
as  I  choose,  is  sufficiently  pertinent  for  the  instruction  of  others,  and 
deserves  a  public  record : — 

A  man,  sdt,  71,  fell  from  a  tree,  striking  upon  his  foot,  Aug.  27, 
1855,  producing  a  backward  dislocation  of  both  the  tibia  and  fibula 
upon  the  os  calcis,  and  also  a  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  a  few 
inches  above  the  ankle. 

An  empiric  took  charge  of  this  unfortunate  man,  and  immediately 
applied  lateral  splints  and  a  firm  roller  from  the  toes  to  the  knee. 
Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  and  prayers  of  the  patient  to  have 
the  bandage  loosened,  it  was  kept  on  until  the  ninth  day,  when  the 
doctor  cut  the  bandage  upon  the  top  of  the  foot»  and  it  was  found 
vesicated.  Ignorant,  however,  as  to  the  cause  of  this  vesication,  and 
of  the  danger  which  it  threatened,  he  omitted  to  loosen  the  remainder 
of  the  bandages,  and  the  limb  was  left  in  this  condition 'until  the 
twenty-third  day,  when  Dr.  Fuller  being  called,  and  having  removed 
all  the  dressings,  found  the  integuments  covering  the  whole  foot  dead 
and  dried  down  to  the  bones.     The  dislocations  had  not  been  reduced. 

»  Krackowitzer,  Amer.  Med.  Times,  Nov.  7, 1868. 
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Soon  after  this  the  limb  became  osdematous,  and  on  the  twenty -seventh 
of  October  the  leg  was  amputated  by  Dr.  Barrett,  of  Le  Boy ;  from 
which  time  the  patient  recovered  rapidly. 

But  it  is  to  the  advantages  of  the  posture  recommended  by  Pott 
that  I  wish  especially  to  direct  attention.  The  position  hitherto  gene- 
rally preferred  by  surgeons  has  been  that  in  which  the  limb  rests 
upon  Its  back,  either  in  a  box  or  upon  a  double-inclined  plane  ;  but  all 
of  the  examples  of  ulcers  upon  the  heel  which  I  have  seen  have  been 
after  treatment  in  this  position.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
this  accident  to  happen  in  any  other  way,  and  it  has  therefore  never 
occurred  to  me  to  see  it  in  cases  treated  by  Pott's  method.  It  is  true 
tha^  with  great  care,  such  a  result  might  generally  be  prevented  while 
the  leg  is  resting  upon  its  calf,  yet  experience  shows  that  it  is  .by  no 
means  easy  to  avoid  it  always.  And  if,  in  our  anxiety  to  obviate  this 
evil,  we  place  pads  underneath  the  tendo  Achillis,  above  the  heel,  we 
incur  the  risk  of  pressing  the  fragments  forwards,  and  of  compelling 
them  to  unite  with  the  whole  lower  part  of  the  leg  inclined  backwards. 
I  have  mentioned  already  that  this  has  happened,  in  cases  that  have 
subsequently  come  under  my  observation,  no  less  than  seven  times, 
while  an  attempt  to  correct  this  fault  by  placing  the  support  under 
the  heel  has  either  produced  ulcers  of  the  heel,  or  driven  the  lower 
part  of  the  limb  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  same  thing — ^that  is,  a  deviation  backwards  or  forwards — might 
happen  in  any  posture,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  much  less  liable  to  in  Pott's 
position  than  in  any  other. 

Then,  again,  a  twist  or  rotation  of  the  lower  fragment  is  more  liable 
to  take  place  when  the  toes  point  upwards,  and  the  limb  rests  upon  the 
calf  and  heel,  than  when  the  limb  reposes  upon  its  side.  In  the  one 
case  it  is  resting  upon  a  narrow  surface,  with  the  whole  weight  of  the 
foot  disposing  it  to  either  eversion  or  inversion,  while  in  the  other  it 
lies  upon  a  broad  surface,  with  the  foot  entirely  at  rest,  and  demanding 
no  extraordinary  support. 

In  short.  Pott's  position  is  less  irksome  to  the  patient,  and  vastly  less 
troublesome  to  the  surgeon.  Ugly  and  crookea  limbs  are  sometimes 
inevitable,  and  they  are  often  the  consequences  of  unskilful  manage- 
ment or  of  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  ;  but,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  best  legs  have,  in  my  experience,  come  out  of  Pott's 
position,  and  the  worst  out  of  the  double-inclined  plane  and  the  box. 

As  to  the  tendency  of  the  upper  fragment  to  rise  at  the  point 
of  fracture,  it  depends,  no  doubt,  upon  the  usual  direction  of  the 
fracture,  and  the  action  of  the  muscles  both  in  front  and  behind ;  so 
far  as  the  former  circumstance  is  the  cause — that  is,  the  direction  of 
the  line  of  fracture — no  position  is  sufficient  to  remedy  it ;  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  action  of  the  muscles,  the  indications  are  as.  easily  and 
naturally  fulfilled  with  the  limb  upon  its  side  as  upon  its  back.  Gene- 
rally the  leg  needs  to  be  flexed  upon  the  thigh ;  but  if  the  fracture  is 
high  up,  and  its  direction  is  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  it 
must  be  made  nearly  orquite  straight,  so  as  to  overcome  the  action 
of  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  thigh,  acting,  through  the  ligamentum 
patellae,  upon  the  upper  fragment.    The  simple  rule  which  I  recom- 
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mend  and  adopt  is,  to  ilex  or  extend  the  limb  more  or  less  until  it  is 
ascertained  in  what  position  the  apposition  of  the  fragments  is  most 
complete. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  I  have  of  late  less  frequently  re- 
sorted to  the  method  of  treatment  just  described,  and  have  substituted 
the  following : — 

The  fragments  being  adjusted,  two  lateral  splints  of  leather,  long 
enough  to  extend  from  near  the  knee-joint  to  the  metatarso-phalangeal 
articulations,  and  wide  enough  to  nearly  encircle  the  limb,  are  moulded 
to  the  limb  on  each  side,  and  secured  in  place  by  successive  turns  of 
the  roller.  When  the  skin  is  delicate  or  tender,  these  should  be  un- 
derlaid with  a  thin  sheet  of  cotton  wadding  or  of  patent  lint.  A  soft 
woollen  cloth  may  answer  the  purpose  equally  well.  A  rack  is  then 
placed  over  the  limb,  such  as  will  be  seen  figured  for  the  suspension 
of  the  limb  when  dressed  with  plaster  of  Paris,  and  from  this  the  leg 
is  suspended.  The  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  suspension  are  three- 
fold :  first,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  pressure  upon  the  heel,  and  conse- 
quent ulceration ;  second,  to  prevent  that  driving  down  of  the  upper 
fragment  upon  the  lower  which  constantly  ensues  when  the  foot  rests 
upon  the  bed  or  in  a  box  which  is  immovable;  third,  to  obviate 
movement  of  the  fragments  upon  each  other  when  the  patient  sits  up 
or  lies  down  in  bed.  This  movement,  I  observe,  is  peculiar.  It  is  not 
simply  a  motion  of  the  fragments  upon  each  other,  as  upon  a  pivot  at 
the  point  of  fracture,  which  motion  seldom  interferes  materially  with 
consolidation,  but  it  is  a  rising  and  falling  of  the  upper  fragment,  or 
a  motion  to  and  from  of  the  fragments,  and  also  a  riding  motion ; 
either  of  which  latter  movements  necessarily  delays  or  defeats  bony 
union.  It  is  because  these  motions  are  generally  permitted  to  occur 
in  the  usual  modes  of  dressing  these  fractures,  more  than  for  any  other 
reasons,  that  union  is  so  often  delayed  in  the  case  of  these  bones.  In 
my  own  practice,  when  this  plan  of  suspension  is  enforced,  delay  never 
occurs,  but  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  me  to  meet  with  it  when 
other  surgeons  have  had  charge  of  the  limb,  and  the  suspension  has 
been  omitted. 

In  suspending  the  limb,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  leg  should 
float  clear  of  the  bed ;  and  I  think  it  worth  while  to  say  that  when 
leather  is  used  for  splints,  a  broad  oval  piece  of  leather  or  of  some  other 
firm  material  should  receive  the  limb  in  suspension,  rather  than  pieces 
of  bandage,  which  soon  become  cords,  and  press  unequally.  To  the 
sides  of  these  oval  pieces  bands  are  attached,  and  their  ends  tied  over 
the  top  of  the  rack.  One  must  be  placed  under  the  knee  and  one 
under  the  ankle. 

If  the  fracture  is  above  the  middle  of  the  leg,  complete  quietude  of 
the  fragments  can  only  be  obtained  by  carrying  the  splints  and-  the 
bandages  above  the  knee. 

I  have  already,  in  my  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  fractures  in 
general,  declared  my  acceptance  of  the  so-called  "  immovable  appa- 
ratus" in  the  treatment  of  certain  fractures  of  the  leg  below  the  knee, 
and  especially  of  the  plaster  of  Paris  dressings.  In  hospital  practice, 
where  these  dressings  can  be  applied  by  experts,  and  where  the  limb 
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can  be  watched  daily  and  hourly,  most  or  all  of  the  dangers  incident 
to  this  form  of  dressing  may  be  avoided ;  but  even  here  I  have  occa- 
sionally seen,  from  a  little  too  much  delay  in  opening  the  dressings, 
serious  trouble  ensue.  Its  most  devoted  advocates,  Seutin,  Velpeau, 
and  others,  have  never  denied  the  necessity  of  caution  in  its  use. 
To-day  I  hear  of  a  surgeon  in  a  neighboring  State  who  has  been  pro- 
secuted for  damages  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  limb  caused, 
as  is  alleged,  by  this  form  of  dressing.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
applied  judiciously,  even  immediately  afker  the  receipt  of  the  injury, 
and  when  carefully  watched  and  opened  freely  on  the  first  notice  of 
danger,  it  has,  in  my  wards,  and  in  the  hands  of  my  excellent  house 
surgeons,  often  served  its  purpose  more  completely  than  any  other 
apparatus  or  splints  I  have  ever  seen  employed.  It  has  steadied 
and  supported  all  parts  of  the  limb  more  completely,  and  permitted 
it  to  be  handled  more  freely,  than  anything  else  could  do.  In  simple 
fractures  patients  have  been  permitted  to  walk  about  upon  crutches 
after  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  generally  no  harm  has  resulted.  In 
one  case,  however,  I  believe  this  liberty  caused  a  serious  delay  in  the 
union;  and  in  another  an  abscess  resulted,  which  would  have  been 
avoided  if  he  had  remained  in  bed.  For  myself,  I  do  not  think  any 
great  advantage  is  derived  from  allowing  the  patient  to  leave  his  bed, 
and  it  is  certainly  attended  with  some  additional  dangers ;  I  therefore 
seldom  recommend  it. 

But  it  is  in  the  management  of  compound  fractures  of  the  leg  that 
I  have  of  late  seen  the  greatest  advantage  in  this  mode  of  dressing; 
and  it  was  in  precisely  these  cases  that  I  formerly  believed  the  im- 
movable apparatus  most  objectionable.  I  do  not  wish  to  retract  any- 
thing  I  have  heretofore  said  as  to  its  dangers,  but  I  have  not  until 
lately  fully  appreciated  to  what  a  degree  these  dangers  might  be 
overcome  by  skill  and  attention. 

The  following  careful  description  of  the  proper  mode  of  applying 
plaster  of  Paris  bandages  in  fractures  of  the  leg  has  been  prepared  at 
my  request  by  Dr.  S.  B.  St.  John,  one  of  our  house  surgeons.  His 
large  experience  and  his  habits  of  accurate  observation  render  his 
statements  peculiarly  trustworthy. 

"  The  materials  necessary  are,  blanket  or  cotton  wadding,  blanket 
being  preferable,  and  plaster  of  Paris  bandages,  which  are  prepared 
by  rubbing  dry  plaster  into  the  meshes  of  a  bandage  of  coarse  tex- 
ture, and  rolling  it  up  so  as  to  make  it  convenient  of  application. 
(These  may  be  kept  ready  for  use  in  tin  cans.)  The  bones  having 
been  placed  in  position,  the  leg  is  placed  upon  the  blanket,  which  is 
cut  and  folded  neatly  around  it,  and  secured  by  a  few  pins.  The 
blanket  should  extend  from  the  base  of  the  toes  to  the  knee,  or  in 
case  of  fracture  above  the  middle  or  of  compound  fracture  at  any  point, 
a  few  inches  above  the  knee.  The  plaster  bandages  should  then  be 
immersed  in  hot  water,  to  which  a  little  salt  has  been  added  to  hasten 
the  setting,  and  while  in  the  water  they  may  be  gently  kneaded  to 
insure  moistening  of  every  part.  In  about  three  minutes,  or  when 
bubbles  of  air  cease  to  rise  from  them,  they  will  be  ready  for  use,  and 
should  be  taken  out  as  they  are  wanted,  and  gently  squeezed  to  get 
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rid  of  superfluous  water.  They  are  then  to  be  applied  after  the  fashion 
of  an  ordinary  bandage,  over  the  blanket,  with  just  sufficient  firmness 
to  insure  a  complete  fit.  If,  at  any  revolution  of  the  bandage,  the 
plaster  is  seen  to  be  dry,  it  should  be  moistened  by  dipping  the  hand 
in  water  and  rubbing  it  over  the  dry  surface.  Extra  turns  of  the 
bandage  should  be  taken  at  the  places  where  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
extra  strength  to  the  splint.  Three  or  four  bandages  (six  yards  long) 
are  usually  sufficient  to  make  a  firm  splint.  The  splint  will  usually 
be  sufficiently  pliable  just  after  its  application  to  allow  of  rectification 
of  any  faulty  position  which  may  have  occurred  during  its  application. 
It  should  then  be  kept  in  shape  by  the  pressure  of  the  hands  until  it 
hardens^  which  will  be  in  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes,  according  to  the 
freshness  of  the  plaster  and  texture  of  the  bandages  used.  If,  for  any 
reason,  it  is  desirable  to  cut  the  splint  so  as  to  admit  of  its  removal, 
or  to  cut  a  fenestra  through  which  to  observe  any  part,  this  may  best 
be  done  before  the  plaster  becomes  perfectly  dry,  say  in  from  two  to 
five  hours  after  its  application,  depending  upon  the  quality  and  fresh- 
riess  of  the  plaster.  It  will  then  cut  like  hard  cheese,  and  a  stout 
sharp  knife  should  be  used.  In  splitting  a  splint  anteriorly,  it  is  con- 
venient at  the  same  time  to  take  out  a  piece  about  an  inch  wide,  by 
making  two  parallel  cuts  one  inch  apart,  one  on  either  side  of  the  me- 
dian line,  extending  nearly  through  to  the  blanket,  and  then  by  raising 
the  strip  at  the  upper  edge,  and  cutting  on  either  side  alternately,  the 
section  may  be  completed,  and  the  central  slip  removed  without 
danger  of  cutting  through  the  blanket  and  wounding  the  patient. 
The  blanket  may  then  be  cut  with  scissors  and  the  splint  sprung  off 
to  examine  the  limb,  if  necessary.  When  replaced,  a  bandage  should 
be  applied  over  it.  If  it  should  be  necessary  to  cut  a  splint  which 
has  already  become  dry,  and  cuts  with  great  difficulty,  it  may  be 
softened  with  hot  water,  applied  by  a  sponge  in  the  track  of  the  pro- 
posed section  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

"If  it  is  necessary  to  cut  such  a  large  fenestra  that  only  a  small  strip 
of  the  splint  would  be  left  connecting  its  upper  and  lower  portions,  it 
IS  better  to  adopt  a  different  plan  of  application.  For  this  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  solution  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  water  of  the  consistency 
of  cream.  A  piece  of  blanket  is  then  cut  long  enough  to  reach  from 
the  toes  to  the  top  of  the  proposed  splint,  and  about  fifteen  inches 
wide.  This  is  to  be  thoroughly  soaked  in  the  solution,  and  folded 
several  times  so  as  to  be  about  two  or  three  inches  wide  when  folded. 
This  is  to  be  applied  along  that  part  of  the  limb  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  keep  under  observation  (if  convenient,  along  its  posterior 
aspect),  and  it  is  then  to  be  secured  in  position  by  circular  turns  of 
the  plaster  bandage  above  and  below  the  portion  to  be  left  exposed. 
Whenever  a  plaster  apparatus  extends  above  the  knee,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  sling  the  leg  from  a  cradle,  the  leg  should  be  flexed  sligntly 
upon  the  thigh,  so  that  it  may  be  swung  horizontally.  Any  portion 
of  a  plaster  splint  exposed  to  the  moisture  of  discharges  orof  water 
used  in  dressing,  should  be  carefully  protected  by  oil  silk  and  cotton 
wadding. 

"In  cases  where  not  much  swelling  is  anticipated,  blanket  is  pre- 
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ferable  to  cotton  wadding,  as  an  elastic  medium  between  the  splint  and 
skin,  because  it  is  of  more  even  thickness  and  retains  its  place  better 
when  the  splint  is  removed,  but  cotton  answers  better  when  much 
swelling  is  anticipated,  as  being  more  elastic." 

The  accompanying  illustration  has  also  been  made  for  me  by  Dr. 
St.  John,  and  furnishes  a  faithful  picture  of  one  of  the  many  similar 
cases  now  under  treatment  by  this  method  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Fig.  206. 


Plaster  of  Paris  dressing,  and  suspension. 

There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  a  very  much  better  position  of  the 
fragments  can  be  secured  by  placing  the  patient  under  the  influence 
of  an  ansBSthetic,  and  by  applying  the  dressing  during  complete  an- 
aesthesia. But  the  surgeon  needs  to  be  warned  of  two  things  in  this 
connection :  first,  that  just  as  much  harm  can  be  done  to  the  soft  parts 
by  violent  wrenching  and  pushing  when  he  is  insensible  as  when  he 
is  fully  conscious ;  second,  that  while  the  patient  is  passing  under  the 
influence  of  an  anaesthetic  he  is  liable  to  violent  muscular  spasms, 
which  may  do  serious  injury. 

In  such  few  cases  as  demand  or  warrant  a  resort  to  extension  and 
counter-extension,  a  double-inclined  plane  furnishes  a  convenient  mode 
for  its  accomplishment ;  but  it  is  only  occasionally  that,  in  fractures 
of  the  leg,  permanent  extension  and  counter-extension  can  be  em- 
ployed ;  an  assertion  which,  however  much  it  may  excite  surprise, 
experience  will  prove  true.  If  the  fracture  is  near  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  quite  remote  from  the  points  upon  which  the  appliances  for  ex- 
tension, &c.,  are  to  be  made  fast,  and  the  inflammation  is  moderate, 
something  may  be  done  in  this  way ;  but  when  the  point  of  fracture 
approaches  the  ankle-joint,  as  it  actually  does  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  a  gaiter,  made  of  any  material  whatever,  if  it  has  sufficient  firm- 
ness to  overcome  completely  the  action  of  the  muscles,  will  inevitably 
cause  congestion  and  swelling,  accompanied  sooner  or  later  with  great 
pain  and  with  ulcerations,  and  simply  because  the  extension  is  made 
directly  upon  parts  already  tepder  and  inflamed  from  the  accident 
itself;  and  when  we  add  to  this  complete  and  violent  ligation  of  the 
limb  near  the  seat  of  fracture,  a  similar  ligation  of  the  limb  just  below 
the  knee,  for  the  purpose  of  making  counter-extension,  as  is  done  in 
what  is  known  among  American  surgeons  as  "  Hutchinson's  splint,"^ 

»  Elements  of  Surgery,  by  John  Syng  Dorsey,  vol.  i.  p.  181.    Pliiladelphia,  1818. 
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we  are  prepared  to  understand  how  the  worst  consequences  may  ensue. 
I  have  once  seen,  when  this  abominable  apparatus  had  been  used, 
a  complete  ring  of  ulceration  below  the  knee,  and  another  as  complete 
around  the  foot  and  ankle.  The  limb  was  twice  girdled,  and  yet  the 
surgeon  thought  he  was  performing  a  duty  for  the  omission  of  which 
he  would  scarcely  have  been  regarded  as  excusable. 


Fig.  207. 


JuDM  Hotehinson's  splint  for  extension,  etc.,  in  fnu)tores  of  the  leg.    (From  Gibson.) 

Jarvis's  adjuster,  a  still  more  mischievous,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  more 
powerful  instrument,  operating  in  a  similar  manner,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  like  consequences ;  but  Jarvis's  adjuster  is  liable  to  the 
additional  objection  that  by  its  great  weight  it  drags  oflF  the  limb, 
turning  the  toes  outwards,  an  objection  which  no  care  or  diligence  can 
generally  overcome. 

I  could  wish  that  neither  of  these  appliances  would  ever  again  be 
impressed  into  the  service  of  broken  legs. 

Neill,  of  Philadelphia,  and  others  have  sought  to  overcome  some  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  extension  in  fractures  of  the 


Fig.  208. 


John  Nelll's  apparatus  for  fractures  of  the  leg  requiring  extension  and  oounter^eztension. 

legs,  by  substituting  adhesive  plaster  for  the  usual  extending  or 
counter-extending  bands. 

Says  Dr.  Neill :  "  For  simple  fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  leg,  at- 
tended with  shortening  and  deformity  not  easily  overcome,  the  limb 
should  be  placed  in  a  long  fracture-box  with  sides  extending  as  high 
as  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  a  pillow  should  be  used  for  compresses. 

"  The  counter-extension  is  made  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  secured  on  each  side  of  the  leg  below  the 
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knee,  and  above  the  seat  of  fracture,  by  narrower  strips  of  plaster 
applied  circularly.  The  end  of  the  counter-extending  strips  may  then 
be  secured  to  holes  in  the  upper  end  of  the  sides  of  the  fracture-box, 
by  which  the  line  of  the  counter-extension  is  rendered  nearly  parallel  with 
the  limb, 

"  The  extension  is  also  to  be  made  by  adhesive  strips,  in  a  mode 
which  is  now  well  known  and  understood.  The  ends  of  the  extending 
bands  may  be  fastened  to  the  foot-board  of  the  box."^ 

Dr.  Neill  further  remarks:  *'  In  compound  fractures  of  the  leg,  short- 
ening and  deformity  are  often  difficult  to  overcome,  as  is  well  known 


Fig.  209. 


John  Neiira  apparataa  for  compound  fractni-M  of  the  leg. 

to  experienced  surgeons.  In  such  cases  we  may  wish  to  dress  the 
wounded  soft  parts,  and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  a  certain  amount 
of  extension  and  counter-extension. 

"  This  can  be  readily  accomplished  by  having  the  sides  of  the  frac- 
ture-box sawed  in  two  parts  at  the  knee,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  box 
above  the  knee,  from  the  upper  ends  of  which  the  counter-extension 
is  made,  need  not  be  disturbed  during  the  dressing,  while  that  portion 
of  the  side  of  the  box  corresponding  to  the  leg  may  be  opened  at 

Fig,  210. 


GlLBBBT*a  Box  FOR  CoJtPOUMD  FSACTCKia  OP  THB  LkO. 

1.  The  fonr  oonnter-extending  ndheslTe  strips,  as  if  encircllDg  the  knee  and  upper  part  of  leg.  % 
The  two  extending  adhesiTe  strips  orosslng  nt  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  read  j  to  be  applied  to  the  foot.  3. 
Tourniquet 

pleasure,  without  diminishing  the  tension  of  the  extending  or  counter- 
extending  bands." 

In  compound  fractures  of  the  leg,  Dr.  Gilbert  recommends  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  common  fracture-box.  In  this  apparatus  the  foot- board 
is  omitted,  and  a  block  for  the  reception  of  the  frame  of  the  tourniquet 
is  substituted.     Each  side  of  the  box  consists  of  three  separate  seg- 

»  Philadelphia  Med.  Exam.,  vol.  xi.  p.  580,  1855. 
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ments.  Of  these  the  upper  and  lower  are  permanently  screwed  to  the 
bottom-board,  and  the  central  one  is  attached  by  hinges.  By  this 
arrangement  there  is  full  access  to  the  wound,  which  may  be  dressed 
from  day  to  day  without  disturbing  the  extension  and  counter-exten- 
sion, maintained  by  the  permanently  attached  upper  and  lower  seg- 
ments. 

The  following  wood-cuts  are  intended  to  illustrate  an  apparatus 
invented  by  B.  0.  Crandall,  for  the  purpose  of  making  permanent 

Fig.  211. 


Section  of  CrandaU'a  apparmtas,  applied  to  the  limb ;  Bbowlng  adheslTe  plaster  eonater-exteoding  bands 

and  gaiter  for  extension,  &c. 


Fig.  212. 


Craadaira  apparatus  eomplete.    The  eonnter-extending  straps  are  passed  oyer  a  block  of  wood  sup- 
ported above  tbe  knee,  to  prevent  their  pressnre  upon  the  sides  of  the  knee. 

Fig.  218. 


Posterior  view  of  the  lower  portion  of  Craodall's  apparatus. 


extension.  The  extension  is  represented  as  being  made  by  a  gaiter, 
but  Dr.  Crandall  leaves  it  to  the  choice  of  the  surgeon  whether  he 
shall  employ  the  gaiter  or  adhesive  strips.* 

Without  intending  to  deny  to  these  contrivances  much  ingenuity 
and  considerable  practical  value,  I  am  far  from  conceding  that  they 
will  be  found  capable  of  overcoming  altogether  the  action  of  the  mus- 

'  Crandall,  Phil.  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  iv.  p.  193,  Jan.  1856  ;  also  Transac.  of  Med. 
Assoc,  of  Southern  and  Central  New  York,  1855,  pp.  81,  82. 
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cles  where  the  ends  of  the  fragments  do  not  support  each  other.    Their 
mode  of  action  is  such  that  they  can  scarcely  do  more  than  to  steady 
the  limb,  and  if  they  operate  upon  the  fragments  at  all  in  the  direction 
of  their  axes,  it  must  be  only  in  the  most  inconsiderable  degree.    The 
adhesive  plasters  are  substituted  for  the  circular  knee  bands  and  the 
gaiters,  with  a  view  to  avoid  ligation ;  but  in  order  to  do  this  tbey 
must  not  encircle  the  limb,  but  only  be  laid  parallel  to  its  long  axis. 
The  leg  of  an  adult,  or  that  portion  to  which  the  adhesive  plasters 
can  be  applied,  supposing  the  fracture  to  be  exactly  at  the  centre, 
may  be  sixteen  inches,  that  is,  eight  inches  for  extension  and  eight  for 
counter-extension ;  but  when  we  employ  the  same  means  for  extension 
in  fractures  of  the  thigh,  we  find  it  necessary  to  apply  the  strips  over 
the  whole  of  these  sixteen  inches,  the  entire  length  of  the  leg,  or  they 
will  not  hold.    It  will  be  apparent  also  that  we  cannot  use  even  the 
eight  inches  which  we  have,  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  allowed 
these  gentlemen  in  fractures  of  the  leg.    There  must  be  at  least  a 
space  of  eight  inches  between  the  ends  of  the  two  opposing  strips  in 
order  that  they  may  operate  at  all  upon  the  fragments;  indeed,  I  do 
not  believe  that  even  then  their  influence  would  reach  beyond  the 
skin  to  which  they  were  directly  applied ;  but  if  a  space  of  eight  inches 
is  left,  only  four  remain  for  the  strips  at  either  end;  and  this  is  an 
amount  of  surface  wholly  insufficient  for  our  purpose.     What,  then, 
shall  we  do  when  the  fracture  is  near  one  of  the  extremities  of  the 
bone?     These  gentlemen  seem  to  have  forgotten,  moreover,  that  the 
whole  leg  is  tender,  and  that  the  skin  easily  vesicates.    In  short,  they 
have  not  seen  the  many  points  of  difference  between  the  application 
of  these  means  in  fractures  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  and  which,  while 
they  allow  us  to  accomplish  all  that  we  could  desire  with  the  one,  are 
of  little  or  no  use  in  the  other.    We  shall  then  always  come  to  the 
same  conclusion ;  whatever  means  we  may  employ  to  make  permanent 
extension  in  fractures  of  the  leg,  we  must  either  fail  to  accomplish 
all  that  we  desire,  or  incur  the  hazards  incident  to  complete  and  firm 
ligation  of  the  limb;  and  if  the  preference  is  given  to  any  form  of 
apparatus  to  accomplish  these  ends,  it  must  be  to  some  form  of  the 
double-inclined  plane,  by  which  we  may  at  least  avoid  ligation  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  limb,  the  counter-extension  being  made  against  the 
under  surface  of  the  thigh  while  it  is  resting  upon  the  thigh  piece;  or 
to  one  of  the  long  straight  thigh-splints,  which  will  enable  us  to  make 
the  counter-extension  from  the  thigh  and  perineum. 

If  a  double-inclined  plane  is  used,  I  prefer  either  a  plain  apparatus, 
such  as  we  have  already  described  as  in  use  for  fractures  of  the  thigh, 
constructed  of  boards,  joined  together  by  hinges  opposite  the  knee, 
and  with  an  upright  foot-board,  upon  which  a  carefully  arranged  and 
thick  cushion  has  been  placed,  or  the  more  elegant  double-inclined 
plane  of  Listen. 

In  using  Listen's  apparatus,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  knee  is 
always  to  be  bent.  The  apparatus  is  designed  to  be  used  occasionally 
as  a  straight  splint;  and  there  will  be  found  many  cases  of  fractures 
of  the  legs  in  which  the  straight  position  will  be  most  suitable :  this 
is  especially  true  of  such  fractures  as,  occurring  just  below  the  knee^ 
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joint,  have  tbe  line  of  fracture  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  for- 
wards.   But  there  are  many  compound  fractures  which  demand  the 

Fig.  214. 


LUton'a  doable-Inclined  plane ;  applied  to  the  leg  In  a  ease  of  compound  flractare.    (From  Miller.) 

same  extended  position ;  and^  in  nearly  all  cases  where  this  form  of 
apparatus  is  used  as  a  double-inclined  plane,  the  lower  end  of  the 
splint  should  be  elevated  so  that  the  heel  shall  not  be  much  below  the 
level  of  the  knee. 

Bauer's  wire  splints,  used  also  for  side  splints,  when  they  are  formed 
to  fit  the  limb  accurately,  possess  some  advantages  which  must  recom- 
mend them  to  the  attention  of  surgeons;  but  neither  these  splints  nor 

Fig.  215. 


Louie  Bauer's  wire  aplinte  for  the  leg.* 

any  others,  however  accurately  fitted,  ought  to  be  applied  directly  to 
the  naked  skin.  They  require  always  the  interposition  of  a  well- 
padded  lining. 

Boxes  are  rarely  useful  except  in  certain  compound  fractures.  They 
are  heavy  and  awkward  machines,  which  prevent  the  patient  from 
moving  readily  in  bed  ;  or  which,  being  fixed,  if  he  does  move,  allow 
the  upper  fragmemt  only  to  descend,  or  to  move  upon  the  lower  as  a 
fixed  point.  If  used  at  all,  they  ought  generally  to  be  suspended  or 
made  to  move  on  a  suspended  railway.    But,  however  they  are  ar- 

1  Bauer,  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  April,  1857,  vol.  xii. 
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ranged,  the  limb  is  a  great  part  of  the  time  concealed  from  sight,  and 
the  surgeon  is  prevented  from  making  use  of  such  means  to  rectify 

Fig.  216. 


Swing  box  or  *'  cradle.**    (From  Skey.) 

deviations  in  the  line  of  the  bone  as  he  would  probably  have  other- 
wise employed. 

The  swing  invented  by  James  Salter,  of  London,  is  constructed  so 
as  to  allow  not  only  a  lateral  motion,  but  also  a  more  complete  motion 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  limb,  by  which  the  danger  of  push- 
Fig.  217. 


Salter's  cradle.    (From  Fergauon.) 

ing  the  fragments  upon  each  other  is  obviated.  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  rolling  of  two  pulley-wheels  upon  a  horizontal  bar.  The  case 
in  which  the  leg  rests  may  be  made  of  metal  or  of  wood,  and  the  frame 
of  iron,  for  the  sake  of  lightness  and  strength. 

Dr.  Hodgen,  of  St.  Louis,  suspends  the  box  over  a  pulley  placed 
transversely,  so  that  by  drawing  the  rope  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
the  box  may  be  turned  upon  either  side. 
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Fig.  218. 


Fnetare-box,  with  morable  sides. 


These  boxes  are  sometimes  filled  with  bran,  the  bran  being  closely 

?acked  upon  all  sides  so  as  to  support  the  limb  uniformly  and  gently, 
'his  method  of  treating  compound  fractures  of  the  leg  was  first  sug- 
gested by  J.  Khea  Barton,  of  Phila- 
delphia,^ and  has  been  much  used  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital;  and  lat- 
terly it  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Bellevue  and  New  York  City  Hospi- 
tals.  It  possesses  the  advantage  of 
afifording  a  perfect  protection  against 
flies  in  the  summer  season,  and  of 
absorbing  the  matter  as  it  escapes. 
Whenever  any  portion  of  it  becomes 
soiled  by  blood  or  pus,  it  may  be 
dipped  out  with  a  spoon,  and  its 
place  supplied  with  fresh  bran.  The  support  which  it  gives  to  the 
limb  is  also  uniform  without  being  at  any  time  excessive,  and  Dr. 
Coates  states  that  the  escape  of  blood  in  rapid  hemorrhages  has  been 
known  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  bran  sufficiently  to  arrest  the 
bleeding  by  its  accumulated  pressure. 

In  whatever  position  the  leg  is  placed,  and  with  many  of  the  forms 
of  apparatus  which  we  have  enumerated,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to 
protect  the  limb  from  the  weight  of  the  bed- 
clothes by  some  contrivance  similar  to  that 
figured  in  the  accompanying  drawing ;  or  by  a 
rack,  such  as  is  represented  for  suspending 
the  leg  when  leather  splints  or  the  immovable 
apparatus  is  employed. 

Malgaigne,  who  declares  that  every  surgeon 
knows  how  impossible  it  is,  in  an  immense 
majority  of  cases,  to  overcome  the  projection 
of  the  superior  fragment  when  the  limb  is  placed  in  the  extended 
position  (over  a  double-inclined  plane),  and  who  affirms  that  neither 
Pott's  position,  nor  Dupuytren's  modification  of  it,  will  do  much  if 


Fig.  219. 


Wire  rack  for  fntctnre  of  leg. 


Fig.  220. 


lUlgaigae'8  app*ratiis  for  obliqae  fractures  of  the  leg.    (From  Malgaigne.) 

any  better,  nor,  indeed,  that  Laugier's  plan  of  cutting  the  tendo 
Achillis  possesses  in  this  respect  any  real  advantage,  concludes  at 

»  Barton,  Amer.  Joom.  of  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xvl.  p.  81,  and  vol.  xix.  p.  515. 
81 
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last  to  resort  to  a  new  and  really  ingenious  method,  the  value  of 
which,  also,  he  claims  to  have  already  fully  demonstrated.  His  appa- 
ratus consists  simply  of  a  steel  band  of  sufficient  size  to  encircle  three- 
fourths  of  the  limb,  at  the  two  extremities  of  which  are  two  horizontal 
mortises  through  which  a  band  is  passed,  and  which  may  be  buckled 
upon  itself  behind.  The  centre  of  the  metallic  arch,  in  front,  is 
penetrated  with  a  firm  metallic  screw,  terminating  in  a  very  sharp 
point,  and  which  is  moved  by  a  flat  thumb-piece. 

The  limb  being  laid  over  a  double-inclined  plane,  and  the  pads 
being  carefully  adjusted,  as  we  have  already  directed  when  speaking 
of  other  forms  of  apparatus,  and  the  limb  properly  extended,  the 
apparatus  of  Malgaigne  is  placed  over  the  limb,  with  the  sharp  point 
of  the  screw  resting  upon  the  upper  fragment,  a  few  lines  above  the 
point  of  fracture ;  and  at  the  same  moment  that  this  point  is  pressed 
firmly  down  to  the  bone,  the  fragments  being  held  together  by  an 
assistant,  the  strap  is  buckled  as  tightly  as  possible  under  the  splint. 
A  few  turns  of  the  screw  will  now  make  its  point  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  the  bone,  and  insure  the  most  complete  apposition  of  the 
broken  extremities.  "This  is  accomplished,"  says  Malgaigne,  "with 
very  little  pain  to  the  patient;"  and,  as  will  be  seen,  the  steel  arch 
eftectually  prevents  any  ligation  of  the  limb.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
plan  receives  my  unqualified  approval ;  yet  I  have  employed  it  to 
advantage  in  some  cases  of  old,  ununited  fractures. 

Fig.  231. 


Malgaigne's  appamtus  applied.    (From  lUIfalgne.) 

Be/racture  and  liesection  of  Orooked  Legs. — ^In  some  cases  of  extreme 
deformity  of  the  legs  consequent  upon  badly  united  fractures,  re- 
section of  the  bones  has  been  practised  with  more  or  less  success. 

The  first  case  of  which  I  have  seen  any  mention  made,  where  the 
bones  were  actually  resected,  is  reported  by  Charles  Parry,  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  A  young  man,  sst.  15,  having  broken  his  leg  near  its 
middle,  the  fragments  united,  from  some  cause,  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  each  other.  Some  years  afterwards,  on  the  15th  day  of  January, 
1838,  Dr.  Parry  operated,  by  removing  a  wedge-shaped  portion  from 
both  the  tibia  and  fibula.    The  recovery  was  traious,  but  satisfactory.' 

>  Parry,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Scl.,  Aug.  1889,  p.  884. 
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Mr.  Key,  of  London,  made  an  operation  of  this  kind  upon  a  gentle- 
man who  had  suffered  a  fracture  of  the  right  tibia  from  a  musket-ball. 
The  limb  was  nearly  useless,  since  he  could  only  bring  his  toes  to 
the  ground.  Mr.  Key  operated  in  Oct.  1888,  and  when  the  report  of 
the  case  was  made,  five  months  subsequently,  the  patient  was  doing 
well* 

In  Sept.  1840,  Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  made  a  similar  operation 
upon  a  patient,  whose  leg  was  shortened  three  inches  and  a  half,  and 
very  much  deformed ;  by  which  operation,  when  the  recovery  was 
complete,  the  shortening  was  considerably  reduced.' 

Oases  may  occur  which  will  justify  a  resort  to  these  extreme  mea- 
sures, or  in  which  they  may  be  preferred  to  amputation ;  but  an  ex- 
amination of  the  several  examples  reported  will  show  that  these  ope- 
rations are  not  unattended  with  danger  to  the  life  of  the  patient; 
indeed,  in  this  respect,  amputation  has  greatly  the  advantage.  If, 
moreover,  the  surgeon  expects,  by  this  method,  to  lengthen  a  limb 
much,  where  it  is  merely  overlapped  and  shortened,  he  is,  I  am  certain, 
destined  to  disappointment,  at  least  in  all  cases  where  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  for  the  bones  to  have  become  firmly  united.  I  have  myself 
several  times  refractured  a  bone;  and  I  have  several  times  met  with 
cases  of  old  fractures  newly  broken,  and  I  have  constantly  observed 
that  I  could  never,  in  the  end,  make  it  but  very  little  if  any  longer 
than  it  was  before  tlie  last  fracture.  The  muscles  had  contracted  to 
that  point,  and  their  contraction  would  not  be  overcome.  In  the  case 
reported  by  Miitter,  he  believed  that  he  stretched  the  muscles  two 
inches.  With  all  deference  for  the  skill  and  honesty  of  this  gentle- 
man, I  think  that  he  was  mistaken. 

If,  however,  the  object  of  the  operation  is  to  straighten  the  limb, 
then  no  doubt  it  may  be  sometimes  accomplished ;  and  in  some  degree 
also  by  the  straightening  of  the  limb  the  shortening  may  be  over- 
come ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  such  procedures  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
extraordinary  circumstances. 

An  instructive  case  of  refracture  is  reported  by  Dr.  Horner,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  the  Medical  Examiner.  The  limb  had  been  broken 
eight  weeks,  and  was  quite  crooked,  but  was  not  very  firmly  united, 
and  Dr.  Horner  having  refractured  it,  was  able  at  once  to  restore  it 
to  a  nearly  straight  line.* 

>  Key,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Bci.,  Aug.  1839,  p.  889,  from  Guy's  Hospital  Reports, 
April,  1889. 

s  Mutter,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1842,  p.  859.  Three  similar  cases 
may  also  be  found  in  the  Oct.  No.  for  1841,  and  the  April  No.  for  1842  of  the  same 
Joamal,  in  which  the  operations  were  made  by  Portal,  of  Palermo.  Malgaigne 
mentions  two  other  examples. 

>  Homer,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  May,  1851,  p.  482. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII, 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  TARSAL  BONES. 

Causes. — The  astragalus  is  generally  broken  by  a  fall  from  a  height, 
the  patient  having  struck  upon  the  bottom  of  the  foot.  Monahan,  in 
an  analysis  of  ten  cases,  found  it  had  been  broken  by  a  fall  upon  the 
foot  nine  times,^  and  only  once  by  a  crushing  accident. 

The  calcaneum  is  also  occasionally  broken  by  violent  lateral  pres- 
sure, but  much  more  often  by  a  fall  upon  the  foot,  or  rather  upon  the 
heel.  In  some  instances  both  heel-bones  have  been  broken  at  the 
same  moment ;  but  Malgaigne  has  collected  eight  cases  of  fracture  of 
this  bone  by  muscular  action,  as  in  jumping  upon  the  toes,  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  bone  being  thus  violently  acted  upon  by  the 
tendo  Achillis.  South,  in  his  Notes  to  Chelius,  has  mentioned  two 
other  cases,  one  of  which  was  seen  by  Lawrence,  and  has  been  reported 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Lancet,  This  persbn  had  received  the 
injury  by  jumping  off  a  stage-coach.  The  fragment  was  found  to  be 
drawn  upwards  slightly,  but  not  so  far  as  to  prevent  crepitus  when 
the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  leg  were  relaxed.  The  other  example 
mentioned  by  South  is  a  cabinet  specimen  contained  in  the  museum 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  The  fracture  had  taken  place  just 
below  the  attachment  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  but  the  upper  fragment 
was  not  displaced.'  Mr.  Cooper  mentions  two  other  cases,  both  pro- 
duced by  violent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  patients  to  sustain  them- 
selves when  falling.  In  one  of  these  the  fragment  was  immediately 
drawn  up  three  inches.' 

The  other  bones  of  the  tarsus  are  generally  broken  by  crushing 
accidents,  such  as  the  fall  of  heavy  weights  upon  them,  by  the  passage 
of  loaded  vehicles,  &c. 

Pathology. — The  astragalus  often,  indeed  generally,  escapes  without 
injury  in  those  crushing  accidents  which  break  many  or  most  of  the 
other  bones  of  the  foot,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  seldom  broken 
except  when  the  patient  has  fallen  upon  the  bottom  of  his  foot ;  but 
at  the  same  moment^  the  foot  being  turned  forcibly  out  or  in,  a  dislo- 
cation of  the  tibia  takes  place,  and  the  fibula  is  broken.  Id  nine  of 
the  cases  collected  by  Monahan,  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms  of 
dislocation  had  occurred,  in  eight  of  which  the  dislocation  was  com- 
pound.   The  direction  of  the  fracture  is  found  to  vary  greatly;  thus, 

1  Fracture  of  the  astragalus,  with  analysis  of  the  recorded  cases  of  this  injury. 
An  inaugural  thesis  presented  to  the  faculty  of  the  Buffalo  Med.  Col.,  March,  1858, 
by  Bernard  Monahan,  M.D. 

*  South,  Notes  to  Chelius^s  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  639,  Amer.  ed. 

«  B.  Cooper^s  ed.  of  Sir  Astley,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  811. 
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it  has  been  foand  broken  in  its  length  antero-posteriorly,  in  its  breadth 
or  transversely,  and  in  one  instance  it  has  been  divided  nearly  hori- 
zontally, so  as  to  separate  the  upper  face  completely  from  the  lower. 
Sometimes  it  suffers  a  species  of  impaction,  th^  fragments  being  actu- 
ally driven  into  each  other ;  at  other  times,  as  in  one  case  related 
by  Amesbury,  the  bone  may  be  split  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
di^lacement. 

The  calcaneum  also  may  be  broken  in  any  direction,  and  it  is  equally 
with  the  astragalus  liable  to  impaction,  by  which  its  vertical  diameter 
is  sensibly  diminished,  while  its  transverse  diameter  is  increased.  If 
the  fracture  is  a  consequence  of  muscular  action,  the  line  of  fracture  is 
always  posterior  to  the  astragalus,  and  in  some  cases  only  that  portion 
is  broken  off  to  which  the  tendo  Achillis  has  its  attachments.  It  may 
be  broken  also  vertically,  directly  underneath  the  astragalus,  in  which 
case  the  lateral  and  interosseous  ligaments  will  prevent  anything  more 
than  a  slight  displacement  of  the  posterior  fragment.  When  the 
fracture  takes  place  posterior  to  the  lateral  ligaments,  the  detached 
fragment  is  liable  to  be  drawn  very  far  from  the  body  of  the  bone,  even 
to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  inches,  and  possibly  farther  when  the  leg 
is  extended  upon  the  thigh  and  the  foot  flexed  upon  the  leg.  Con- 
stance relates  a  case  in  which  the  tuberosity,  having  been  broken  off 
by  a  direct  blow,  was  drawn  up  five  inches.* 

Fractures  of  the  calcaneum  produced  by  contraction  of  the  sural 
muscles  are  generally  simple,  but  those  which  result  from  a  crushing 
of  the  bone  are  more  often  compound.  The  same  remark  is  applicable 
also  to  the  other  bones  of  the  tarsus,  the  fractures  of  which,  being 
only  produced  by  direct  blows,  are  generally  complicated  with  exter- 
nal wounds. 

Symptoms. — All  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  demand  especial 
care  in  their  diagnosis,  since  only  a  few  of  the  usual  signs  of  fracture 
are  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  presented.  The  explanation  of  this 
fact  will  be  found  in  the  number,  size,  and  strength  of  the  bones  of 
the  tarsus,  and  in  their  close  and  firm  union  by  ligaments,  by  which 
they  give  to  each  other  a  mutual  support,  so  that  the  fracture  of  a 
single  bone  does  not  necessarily  or  usually  result  in  displacement  or 
deformity,  and  even  crepitus  is  with  dilBBiculty  detected ;  and  when  we 
consider,  moreover,  that  the  fracture  is  generally  produced  by  great 
violence,  directly  applied,  in  consequence  of  which  the  foot  in  most 
cases  becomes  rapidly  and  enormously  swollen,  we  shall  understand 
the  true  nature  of  the  difficulties  which  are  usually  presented  in  the 
way  of  an  accurate  diagnosis. 

Of  all  the  usual  signs  of  fracture,  crepitus  alone  is  pretty  generally 
present^  but  even  this  often  fails  to  tell  us  which  bone  is  broken,  and 
still  more  often  does  it  fail  to  inform  us  as  to  the  direction  and  extent 
of  the  bony  lesions. 

If  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  calcaneum  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  and  the  fragment  is  drawn  up- 

1  Constance,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  v.  p.  223,  Nov.  1829,  from  the  Midland 
Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter. 
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wards,  it  may  be  discovered  ia  its  new  position,  aad  the  heel  will  be 
flattened  or  shortened,  bat  no  crepitus  can  be  felt  unless  the  fragments 
are  again  brought  in  contact. 

Treatment. — Not  any;  of  the  fractures  of  the  tarsal  bones  in  them- 
selves demand  the  use  of  splints,  and  it  is  only  when  complicated  with 
a  dislocation  of  the  ankle  and  fracture  of  the  fibula  that  it  is  proper 
to  employ  apparatus  of  this  sort ;  certainly  the  exceptions  to  this  rule 
must  be  very  rare ;  so  that  our  practice  in  these  cases  will  be  confined 
chiefly  to  the  prevention  and  reduction  of  inflammation.  The  limb 
must  be  placed  in  the  most  easy  position,  and  cold  water  lotions  assidu- 
ously applied.  This  will  be  the  sum  of  the  treatment  demanded  during 
the  first  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  in  probably  all  cases 
of  simple  fracture,  and  in  many  cases  of  compound  fracture. 

If  single  bones,  or  fragments  of  single  bones,  are  displaced  to  any 
considerable  extent,  and  there  is  an  external  wound  communicating 
with  the  fracture,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  best  in  all  cases  to  re- 
move at  once  by  dissection  the  projecting  bone,  even  although  it  were 
possible,  or  perhaps  easy,  to  force  it  back  again  to  its  place,  as  has 
been  done  successfully  by  Ashhurst,  of  Philadelphia.^  The  same 
rule  I  would  apply  to  examples  of  fracture  uncomplicated  with  any 
external  wound,  if  the  fragments  were  very  much  displaced,  and  could 
not  by  the  application  of  moderate  force  be  replaced,  since  the  bone 
left  to  project  would  prevent  the  patient  from  ever  wearing  a  boot 
with  comfort,  and  would  entail  as  much  weakness  upon  the  limb  as 
would  be  likely  to  follow  from  its  complete  separation.  But  such 
cases  as  I  have  last  supposed  are  exceedingly  rare;  indeed,  I  have 
never  met  with  a  simple  fracture  of  a  tarsal  bone  accompanied  with 
displacement. 

Norris  has,  however,  reported  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  astragalus 
accompanied  with  displacement  of  about  one-half  of  the  bone,  but 
without  any  lesion  of  the  soft  parts.  This  was  in  the  person  of  a  man 
»t.  30,  who  was  admitted  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  on  the  26th 
of  Sept.  1831.  "An  hour  previous  to  admission,  while  descending  a 
ladder,  he  slipped  and  fell  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  the  entire 
weight  of  his  body  upon  the  outer  part  of  his  left  foot.  Upon  exami- 
nation, the  foot  was  found  to  be  turned  inwards  and  nearly  immovable. 
A  slight  depression  existed  immediately  below  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia,  and  there  was  a  considerable  hard  and  rounded  projection  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  foot,  a  little  below  and  in  front  of  the  extremity  of 
the  fibula.  The  skin  covering  this  projection  was  reddened,  but  not 
excoriated.    There  was  no  fracture  of  either  bones  of  the  leg." 

These  appearances  led  Drs.  Norris  and  Barton,  under  whose  care 
the  patient  was  placed,  to  regard  the  accident  as  a  simple  luxation  of 
the  astragalus  forwards  and  outwards ;  and  a  short  time  after  admis- 
sion efforts  were  made  to  reduce  it.  ''This  was  done  after  relaxing  in 
as  great  a  degree  as  possible  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  by  fixing  the  knee, 
and  having  assistants  to  keep  up  extension,  by  seizing  the  heel  and 
front  part  of  the  foot ;  at  the  same  time  the  bone  being  pushed  inwards 

I  Ashhurst,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1863. 
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and  toward  the  joint  by  the  surgeon.  These  efforts  were  continued 
for  a  considerable  time,  but  had  no  efifect  in  changing  the  position  of 
the  bone. 

"Six  hours  afterwards,  Drs.  Huston  and  Harris  saw  the  patient  in 
consultation,  when  efforts  were  again  made  at  reduction,  which  not 
proving  more  effectual  than  in  the  first  trial,  the  excision  of  the  bone 
was  determined  on. 

"The  patient  being  properly  placed,  an  incision  was  made  through 
the  integuments,  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  tendons,  commencing 
a  short  distance  above  the  projection  on  the  foot,  and  extending  down 
far  enough  to  expose  fairly  the  astragalus  and  its  torn  ligaments. 
The  bone  was  then  seized  with  forceps,  and  easily  removed  after  the 
division  of  a  few  ligamentous  fibres  that  continued  to  connect  it  to 
the  adjoining  parts. 

"Very  little  hemorrhage  occurred,  two  small  vessels  only  requiring 
the  ligature. 

"After  removal,  it  was  discovered  that  about  one-half  of  the  surface 
which  plays  in  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  had  been  fractured,  and 
remained  firmly  attached  to  the  extremity  of  that  bone,  and  as  it  was 
judged  that  the  efforts  to  remove  this  would  be  likely  to  produce  more 
injury  to  the  joint  than  would  arise  from  allowing  it  to  remain,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  extract  it. 

"  The  joint  being  carefully  sponged  out,  the  sides  of  the  incision 
were  brought  accurately  together  by  means  of  sutures  and  adhesive 
straps,  after  which  simple  dressings  and  a  roller  were  applied,  and 
the  foot,  restored  to  its  natural  situation,  placed  in  a  fracture-box." 

Subsequently  that  portion  of  the  astragalus  which  was  permitted  to 
remain,  having  become  carious  and  loosened,  was  removed  also. 

The  case  continued  to  do  badly;  all  the  bones  of  the  tarsus,  and 
even  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  becoming  eventually  cari- 
ous ;  and  on  the  27th  of  March,  1853,  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  the  leg  was  amputated ;  but  no  healthy 
action  ensued,  and  the  patient  soon  died.^ 

The  result  of  this  case  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  having  settled 
anything  in  reference  to  the  value  of  the  procedure  which  I  have 
recommended.  For  reasons  which  seemed  satisfactory  to  the  sur- 
geons who  made  the  operation,  only  one-half  of  the  broken  bone  was 
removed ;  whether  the  result  would  have  been  different  if  the  whole 
had  been  at  once  taken  away,  we  cannot  now  determine.  I  have 
related  it,  however,  as  the  only  example  of  a  simple  fracture  with 
displacement  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  upon  record ;  and  in  this 
case,  several  surgeons  of  merited  distinction  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  the  protruding  fragment  ought  to  be  removed. 

A  fracture  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  calcaneum,  especially  when 
it  has  been  produced  by  muscular  action,  constitutes  an  exception  to 
fractures  of  the  tarsal  bones  generally,  and  demands  usually  that 
apparatus  of  some  kind  should  be  employed  in  its  treatment. 

In  order  to  replace  the  posterior  fragment  when  displaced,  or  to 

'  Norris,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xx  p.  879. 
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Fig.  222. 


maintain  it  in  apposition  until  a  bony  union  is  accomplished,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  shorten  the  gastrocnemii  by  flexing  the  leg  upon  the 
thigh  and  extending  the  foot  upon  the  leg.  But  to  retain  the  limb 
in  this  position  it  will  be  expedient  always  to  employ  apparatus.  A 
very  simple  contrivance,  however,  will  generally  answer  all  the  indi- 
cations. A  bandage,  padded  strap,  or  a  stuffed  collar  may  be  fastened 
about  the  thigh  just  above  the  knee,  and  made  fast  to  the  heel  of  a 
slipper  by  a  tape  (Fig.  222).  The  apparatus  is  the  same  which  has 
been  recommended  for  a  rupture  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  limb  ought  to  be  covered  from  the  foot 
upwards  as  far  as  the  knee  with  a  snug  roller,  underneath  which,  on 

each  side  of  and  above  the  detached  frag- 
ment, ought  to  be  placed  suitable  com- 
presses, the  object  of  the  roller  being  to 
diminish  muscular  contraction,  and  the 
compresses  being  intended  to  retain  the 
detached  piece  in  contact  with  the  main 
body  of  the  bone.  Some  surgeons  have 
not  found  it  necessary  to  flex  the  leg  upon 
the  thigh,  and  they  have  contented  them- 
selves with  extending  the  foot  upon  the 
leg,  and  confining  it  in  this  position  by 
a  splint  of  wood  or  gutta  percha  laid 
along  the  front  of  the  leg,  ankle,  and  foot 
In  still  other  cases,  the  fragment  has 
shown  so  little  disposition  to  become 
displaced  as  to  render  no  precautions  of 
any  kind  necessary,  except  to  impose 
upon  the  patient  complete  quiet,  with  the 
limb  resting  upon  its  outside  and  flexed, 
as  in  Pott's  fracture  of  the  fibula. 

As  soon  as  the  inflammation  has  suffi- 
ciently subsided,  passive  motion  must 
be  given  to  the  ankle,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  possible,  the  anchylosis 
which  is  an  almost  constant  result  of 
these  accidents.  Indeed,  the  patient  is 
fortunate  who  recovers  a  tolerable  use 
of  his  foot  after  the  lapse  of  many  months,  nor  can  he  be  assured 
that  the  inflammation  will  leave  these  bones  and  their  dense  fibrous 
envelopes  for  a  long  period,  and  that  it  may  not  result  in  caries  of 
more  or  less  of  the  tarsal  bones,  demanding  finally  amputation  of  the 
whole  foot. 

We  have  not  intended  to  speak  in  this  place  of  those  severer  acci- 
dents, accompanied  with  comminution  and  extensive  laceration,  which 
forbid  the  hope  of  saving  the  foot,  and  for  which  immediate  amputa- 
tion is  the  only  proper  resource,  but  which  constitute,  in  fact,  the  great 
majority  of  all  the  fractures  of  the  tarsal  bones. 


Apparatus  for  fraetnre  of  the  tabe- 
rotity  of  the  oaloaneam. 
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CHAPTER  XXXtV. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  METATARSAL  BONES. 

These  bones  can  scarcely  be  broken  except  by  direct  blows,  and 
he  great  majority  of  their  fractures  are  the  results  of  severe  crushing 
accidents,  such  as  render  amputation  sooner  or  later  necessary.  Of 
those  which  do  not  demand  amputation,  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
are  compound  fractures ;  of  which  class  the  following  example  will 
serve  as  an  illustration : — 

A  man  in  the  employ  of  one  of  the  railroads. which  connect  with 
this  city  was  run  over  by  a  loaded  car  on  the  14th  of  June,  1856, 
crushing  his  right  arm  so  as  to  render  its  immediate  amputation 
necessary.  I  found  also  a  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the 
fourth  metatarsal  bone  of  the  right  foot.  Considerable  hemorrhage 
occurred  from  the  wound,  but  this  ceased  spontaneously.  Cool  water 
dressings  were  diligently  applied,  without  splints  or  bandages,  and 
although  some  inflammation  and  suppuration  ensued,  the  parts  finally 
healed  over  and  the  fragments  united,  with  only  a  slight  backward 
displacement  at  the  seat  of  fracture. 

When  only  one  bone  is  broken,  the  displacement  is  usually  very 
trivial ;  but  when  several  are  broken,  it  may  be  considerable.  Mal- 
gaigne  relates  an  example  of  this  latter  accident  in  which,  the  three 
middle  bones  being  broken  by  the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  and  the  integu- 
ments being  badly  torn  and  bruised,  it  was  found  impossible  to  retain 
the  fragments  in  place.  The  patient  recovered,  and  was  able  to  place 
the  foot  well  to  the  ground,  but  the  proximal  fragments  continued  to 
project  upwards  upon  the  top  of  the  foot  to  such  a  degree  as  to  require 
a  special  shoe. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  the  direction  of  the  displacement  is  backwards 
or  upwards,  especially  when  the  middle  metatarsal  bones  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  fracture. 

I  have  in  my  cabinet  a  second  metatarsal  bone  broken  obliquely 
near  its  middle,  with  only  a  very  slight  displacement  of  the  lower 
fragment  backwards ;  and  also  the  cast  of  a  bone  which  has  united 
with  an  enormous  backward  projection. 

In  one  instance  I  have  seen  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe 
cut  in  two  with  an  axe,  and  the  fragments  united  in  about  thirty  days, 
but  with  the  lower  fragment  slightly  displaced  outwards. 

Delamotte  relates  a  case  also  in  which  the  first  four  metatarsal 
bones  were  cut  off,  and  complete  union  was  accomplished  on  the 
fortieth  day ;  at  the  end  of  two  months  the  patient  walked  without 
lameness. 

If  the  fragments  are  not  displaced,  nothing  is  required  except  that 
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the  foot  shall  be  kept  at  rest,  aad  the  inflammation  controlled  by 
suitable  means. 

In  case,  however,  a  displacement  exists,  it  ought  to  be  remedied,  if 
possible,  since,  if  only  very  slight,  it  may  become  the  source  of  a 
serious  annoyance.  If  the  fragments  project  upwards,  they  interfere 
with  the  wearing  of  a  boot,  and  if  they  sink  toward  the  sole,  the  skin 
beneath  is  liable  to  remain  constantly  tender,  and  the  patient  may 
thus  be  seriously  maimed  for  life. 

In  case  the  displacement  is  not  due  to  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
but  only  to  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  force  producing  the  frac- 
ture, or  to  entanglement  of  the  broken  ends,  and  it  is  likely  to  cause 
any  of  the  inconveniences  which  I  have  mentioned  if  permitted  to 
remain,  it  will  be  advisable  at  once  to  employ  considerable  force  in 
the  way  of  pressure,  or  to  elevate  the  fragments  through  an  opening 
previously  made  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  calling  to  our  aid  even 
the  saw  or  the  bone-cutters,  if  necessary.  After  which  the  fragments 
may  be  retained  in  place  by  carefully  applied  pasteboard  splints  and 
compresses. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  PHALANGES  OF  THE  TOES. 

If. fractures  of  the  other  bones  of  the  foot  are  generally  of  such  a 
character  as  to  require  immediate  amputation,  these  fractures  demand 
this  extreme  resort  still  more  often.  Our  experience,  therefore,  in  the 
treatment  of  fractures  of  the  phalanges  of  the  toes  is  extremely  limited. 

Lonsdale  observes  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  great  irritation 
arise  after  fracture  of  the  great  toe ;  an  inflammation  extending  along 
the  absorbents  on  the  inside  of  the  leg  to  the  groin,  causing  abscesses 
to  form  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  limb,  and  producing  sometimes  great 
constitutional  disturbance.  An  illustrative  case  has  come  under  my 
own  observation  at  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
The  patient,  Morgan  McMann,  8Bt.  18,  was  admitted  Dec.  23,  1858, 
having  several  days  before  received  an  injury  upon  the  great  toe 
which  contused  the  flesh  severely  and  broke  the  first  phalanx.  He 
was  then  suffering  from  severe  pain  in  the  foot  and  leg,  and  the 
absorbents  were  inflamed  quite  to  the  groin.  Poultices  being  applied 
to  the  foot  and  cool  lotions  to  the  limb,  the  inflammation  soon  sub- 
sided, but  not  until  a  portion  of  the  toe  had  sloughed  away.  Even> 
tually  also  it  became  necessary  to  remove  some  portion  of  the  phalanx, 
which  had  died ;  after  which  the  wounds  healed  kindly. 

When  any  of  the  smaller  toes  are  broken,  it  will  be  found  easier  to 
support  the  fragments  by  a  broad  and  long  splint  which  shall  cover 
the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  and  all  the  toes  at  the  same  time,  than  to 
attempt  to  apply  a  splint  to  the  broken  toe  alone.    If,  however,  we 
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prefer  this  latter  mode,  a  thin  piece  of  gutta  percha  will  be  found 
altogether  the  most  couvenient  material  for  the  purpose. 

If  the  great  toe  is  broken,  its  great  breadth  may  prevent  any  dis- 
placement, and  a  well-moulded  gutta-percha  splint  will  generally 
secure  a  perfect  and  rapid  union. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

GUNSHOT  FRACTURES. 

Gunshot  fractures  have  already  been  considered,  more  or  less  in 
detail,  in  the  several  portions  of  this  work,  wherever  it  seemed  to  be 
necessary  to  call  especial  attention  to  them.  This  chapter  will  be 
devoted,  therefore,  to  a  brief  riaume  of  my  own  obsei'vations  and  con* 
elusions  in  this  department ;  to  which  will  be  added  a  few  general 
statistical  statements,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  published  records  of  the 
late  war. 

Causes. — Gunshot  fractures  are  caused  by  a  great  variety  of  missiles, 
such  as  musket  and  rifle  balls,  solid  shot  and  shell,  grape,  canister, 
shrapnel,  chain  and  bar  shot,  fragments  of  iron,  stone,  splinters  of 
wood,  &c.  &c.  The  only  qualities  which  these  missiles  possess  in 
common  is,  that  they  are  all  projected  by  the  elastic  power  of  gun- 
powder, and  generally  strike  the  body  with  great  force ;  and  that  they 
cause  fractures  by  direct  violence — seldom  if  ever  by  counter-stroke. 

Bound,  smooth  balls  frequently  impinge  upon  bones  without  caus- 
ing a  fracture,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  easily  deflected  ;  and  this 
happens  especially  when  they  are  not  moving  with  great  velocity. 

Conical  rifle-balls  seldom  fail  to  fracture  the  bones  which  lie  in  their 
direct  course ;  never,  perhaps,  when,  at  the  moment  of  contact,  the  ball 
is  moving  with  its  average  velocity.  The  peculiar  destructiveness  of 
this  missile  is  due  to  its  weight,  momentum,  and  form. 

Canister,  grape,  shrapnel,  solid  shot,  shells,  chain  and  bar  shot  are 
still  more  destructive ;  generally  tearing  the  limbs  from  the  body  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  readjustment  and  restoration  impossible. 

Pathology. — These  fractures  may  be  simple,  compound,  comminuted, 
or  complicated ;  and  in  addition  to  these  common  varieties  of  fractures 
there  is  occasionally  presented  an  example  of  simple  "  perforation,"  or 
mere  penetration  of  the  bone  without  fissure  or  other  fracture ;  and 
still  more  frequently  are  seen  examples  of  perforation  with  fissures. 

Probably  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all  gunshot  fractures  are  both 
compound  and  comminuted;  the  comminution  being,  in  general,  ex- 
cessive. 

As  in  gunshot  wounds  of  the  sofb  parts  it  has  been  generally 
observed  that  the  point  of  entrance  is  more  round,  more  smooth,  and 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  point  of  exit,  and  that  the  tissues  are  a 
little  depressed  at  the  entrance,  while  they  are  slightly  protruded  at 
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the  exit;  so  also  in  gunshot  fractures  it  will  often  be  found  that  the 
side  of  the  bone  on  which  the  ball  has  entered,  or  upon  which  it  first 
impinged,  is  less  comminuted  than  the  opposite  side ;  and,  if  it  is  a 
"perforation,"  that  the  opening  is  smaller  upon  the  one  side  than  upon 
the  other;  that  the  edges  are  slightly  depressed  upon  the  one  side, 
and  elevated  or  protruded  upon  the  other ;  and,  finally,  that  numeroas 
small,  as  well  as  some  large,  fragments  of  bone  have  been  carried  into 
that  portion  of  the  track  of  the  wound  which  lies  between  the  bone 
and  the  point  of  exit  of  the  missile. 

When  a  ball  fractures  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  although  the  blow 
may  have  been  received  three,  four,  or  even  six  inches  from  an  arti- 
culation, the  comminution  or  a  single  longitudinal  fissure  may  some- 
times be  found  extending  into  the  joint.  These  fissures  or  splittings 
of  the  shaft  often  extend  also  a  long  distance  up  or  down,  without 
terminating  in  the  joint. 

Perforations  without  fissure  occur  most  often  in  the  broad  bones 
of  the  pelvis,  in  the  scapula,  or  in  the  spongy  extremities  of  the  long 
bones.  In  the  latter,  however,  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  perfora- 
tion without  fissure. 

Perforations  with  fissure  are  pretty  common  in  the  head  of  the 
humerus  and  in  the  head  of  the  tibia ;  they  occur  also,  but  less  often, 
in  the  lower  ends  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  in  the  trochanteric  portion 
of  the  femur,  and  in  the  head  of  the  femur.  We  wish  to  be  under- 
stood to  say  that  fissures  occur  less  often  at  the  points  last  mentioned, 
simply  because  perforations  are  there  less  common.  It  must  be 
known  that  if  perforations  do  occur  at  these  points,  a  splitting  or 
fissure  communicating  with  the  joints  is  almost  inevitable.  A  mis- 
understanding here  would  lead  to  a  very  fatal  error  in  many  cases. 

Prognosis. — In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  gunshot  fractures  of 
the  upper  extremities  do  not  demand  amputation,  and  that  similar 
injuries  in  the  lower  extremities  do  demand  amputation. 

This  statement  is  very  broad,  and  cannot  be  understood  except  by 
a  consideration  of  these  accidents  somewhat  in  detail.    Thus: — 

Gunshot  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  scapula,  of  the  shaft  of  the  hu- 
merus, of  the  shafts  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  of  the  carpal,  meta- 
carpal, and  phalangeal  bones,  notwithstanding  these  bones  have  suf- 
fered extensive  comminution,  do  not  usually  demand  amputation ;  they 
will  in  most  cases  eventually  unite,  and  give  to  the  patients  tolerably 
useful  limbs.  If,  however,  at  the  same  time  that  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus,  or  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  is  thus  broken,  the  large  nervous 
trunks  are  torn  asunder,  so  that  the  extremity  is  cold  and  insensible, 
the  limb  cannot  probably  be  saved,  nor,  if  it  could  be,  would  it  be  of 
any  value.  Destruction  of  the  main  artery  supplying  the  limb  dimi- 
nishes the  chance  of  its  being  saved,  but  does  not^  in  the  case  of  the 
upper  extremities,  necessarily  demand  amputation. 

Penetration  of  the  shoulder-joint  by  a  musket  or  rifle  ball,  pro- 
ducing a  fracture  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  or  of  the  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  scapula,  demands  amputation  when  either  the  axillary  artery 
or  axillary  nerves  are  injured;  but  resection  can  generally  be  prac- 
tised with  a  reasonable  chance  of  success  when  the  arteries  and  nerves 
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are  untouched.  Besectiou  is  also  made  successfully  at  the  shoulder- 
joint  in  some  cases  where  larger  missiles  have  traversed  the  joint, 
such  as  canister,  fragments  of  shell,  &c. 

Penetration  of  the  elbow-joint  by  a  large  shot,  or  by  a  Minnie  rifle 
ball,  the  missile  fairly  entering  or  traversing  the  joint,  demands  am- 
putation when  the  main  arterial  and  nervous  supplies  are  cut  off,  and 
resection,  generally,  when  both  remain  uninjured.  Resection  may  be 
attempted  at  the  elbow-joint,  also,  in  some  cases  where,  the  nervous 
supply  remaining  good,  only  one  of  the  principal  arterial  trunks  is 
cut  off. 

Frequently  a  ball  strikes  the  outer  or  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
making  but  a  small  opening  into  the  joint,  and  producing  only  slight 
comminution,  and  in  such  cases  we  often  save  the  limb  with  more  or 
less  anchylosis,  and  without  resection. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  made  in  reference  to  gunshot  fractures 
of  the  elbow-joint  apply,  almost  without  qualification,  to  the  same 
accidents  at  the  wrist-joint. 

For  gunshot  wounds  with  fracture  of  the  carpal,  metacarpal,  and 
phalangeal  bones  we  seldom  practise  either  resection  or  amputation, 
unless  the  soft  parts  are  almost  completely  torn  away. 

The  prognosis  which,  as  we  have  now  seen,  is  so  favorable  in  the 
upper  extremities,  will  be  found  very  different  in  the  lower  extremi- 
ties; indeed,  it  is  almost  reversed.     Thus: — 

Gunshot  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  thigh,  of  the  shafts  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  and  of  the  tarsal  bones,  generally  demand  amputation ;  or, 
to  be  more  precise,  gunshot  fractures  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
femur  almost  always  terminate  fatally  under  amputation  or  excision, 
and  equally  under  treatment  as  fractures,  that  is,  where  an  attempt  is 
made  to  save  the  limb  without  interference  with  the  knife.  The  same 
accidents  in  the  upper  third  of  the%haft  of  the  femur  are  generally 
fatal;  but  if  the  main  artery  and  the  principal  nerves  are  uninjured, 
the  life  is,  in  general,  less  hazarded  by  an  attempt  to  save  the  limb 
than  by  amputation.  In  the  middle  third,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, the  chances  may  be  considered  equal,  as  between  amputation 
and  the  attempt  to  save  the  limb  by  apparatus ;  in  the  lower  third 
the  chances  are  in  favor  of  amputation. 

The  above  statements  in  relation  to  fractures  of  the  femur  are  based 
mainly  upon  my  own  experience,  and  have  been  carefully  considered. 

I  have  seen  no  resections  of  the  knee-joint,  and  but  few  of  the  shaft 
of  the  femur,  after  gunshot  fractures,  which  have  not  terminated  fatally; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  they  should  never  be  attempted  in  fractures 
of  the  thigh,  unless  it  be  that  case  which  presents  so  little  hope  in  any 
direction,  viz.,  gunshot  fracture  of  the  head  or  neck  of  the  femur. 

Gunshot  fractures  of  the  shafts  of  both  tibia  and  fibula  demand 
amputation  where  the  comminution  is  extensive,  or  the  pulsation  of 
the  posterior  tibial  artery  is  lost,  or  the  foot  is  cold  and  insensible. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  some  limbs  thus  situated  have  not  been 
saved,  but  only  that  the  attempt  to  save  such  limbs  greatly  endangers 
the  life  of  the  patient,  while  amputation  at  or  below  the  knee  is  rela- 
tively safe. 
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Amputation  is  the  only  safe  expedient  in  deep  penetrating  wounds 
of  the  tarsal  bones  produced  bj  missiles  of  the  size  of  musket-balls 
or  larger.  The  only  exceptions,  which  can  safely  be  made,  are  in 
cases  where  balls  have  opened  partially  and  superficially  these  articu- 
lations. 

Besections  at  the  ankle-joint  are  much  more  hazardous  than  ampu* 
tations,  and  scarcely  to  be  preferred,  in  army  practice,  to  attempts  to 
save  the  foot  without  surgical  interference. 

Treatment. — While  considering  the  prognosis  in  these  accidents,  I 
have  necessarily  spoken  of  the  treatment  in  certain  cases;  especially 
with  a  view  to  the  propriety  of  amputation  or  resection.  It  remains 
only  to  speak  briefly  of  the  treatment  of  those  cases  in  which  we  may 
attempt  to  save  the  limb  without  resection,  properly  so  called ;  for  we 
must  not  forget  that  pretty  often  we  find  it  necessary  to  remove  small, 
loose  fragments  of  bone  by  the  finger,  or  by  the  aid  of  the  knife,  or  to 
resect  sharp  points  with  the  saw  or  the  bone-cutters,  when  we  do  not 
practise  "  resection,"  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term  is  usually  em- 
ployed by  surgical  writers. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty,  in  this  connection,  of  reproducing  what  I 
have  written  elsewhere  in  relation  to  gunshot  fractures,  since  it  com- 
prises nearly  all  that  seems  necessary  to  be  added  upon  this  subject.^ 

"  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  save  a  limb  badly  lacerated  and  broken, 
certain  conditions  in  the  treatment  are  necessary  to  success. 

''All  projecting  pieces  of  bone  which  cannot  be  easily  replaced  and 
are  not  firmly  attached  to  the  soft  parts,  must  be  at  once  cut  or  sawn 
away. 

"All  foreign  substances,  such  as  fragments  of  balls  or  other  missiles, 
pieces  of  cloth,  wadding,  dirt,  &c.,  must  be  removed. 

''Any  portions  of  integument,  fascia,  or  muscles,  which  are  entangled 
in  the  wound,  and  prevent  a  thorough  exploration,  or  may  obstruct 
the  free  escape  of  blood  or  of  matter,  must  be  freely  divided. 

"Counter-openings  must  be  made  at  once,  or  at  an  early  period 
after  the  formation  of  matter,  to  insure  its  easy  escape. 

"  The  limb  must  be  placed  in  an  easy  position,  and  not  confined  by 
tight  bandages  ov  forcibly  extended  by  apparatus. 

"  The  inflammation  must  be  controlled  by  constitutional  and  local 
means,  and  especially  by  the  use  of  water  lotions  whenever  their  em- 
ployment is  practicable." 

If  joints  are  implicated  seriously,  and  an  attempt  is  still  made  to 
save  the  limb,  the  joint  surfaces  must  be  laid  freely  open,  so  as  to 
prevent  all  possibility  of  the  confinement  of  blood,  serum,  or  pus;  and 
the  joint  must  be  placed  perfectly  at  rest,  without  adhesive  strips, 
bandages,  or  any  apparatus  which  shall  compress  the  limb  or  em- 
barrass its  circulation. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the 
treatment  of  gunshot  fractures,  unless  it  be  to  say  tnat  I  still  give  the 
preference,  in  fractures  of  the  femur,  to  the  straight  position.    In 

'  Treatise  on  Military  Surgery,  by  Frank  Hastings  Hamilton.  1  vol.  Svo.  Pub- 
lished by  Bailliere  Brothers.    iHew  York,  1861;  also  enlarged  ed.  of  same  work  in 

loOO. 
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most  cases  I  have  preferred  my  own  apparatus,  already  described 
when  speaking  of  fractures  of  the  thigh  in  general,  with  moderate  ex- 
tension; and  by  moderate  extension  is  to  be  understood  such  as  may 
be  eflFected  with  from  five  to  ten  pounds. 

A  movable  canvas,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  wood- 
cut, with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  reinforced  by  an  additional  piece 

Fig.  223. 


Aaibor*!  moTable  canvas. 


of  canvas  where  the  weight  of  the  hips  rests,  will  enable  the  surgeon 
to  move  his  patient  and  clean  the  bed  when  necessary.  The  standard 
which  supports  the  pulley  can  be  received  in  a  slot  in  the  frame. 


Fig.  224. 


,s::^ 


MoTable  canTai,  with  extension,  on  "horses.* 


An  apparatus  similar  to  this  was  used,  during  our  late  war,  in  the 
Lincoln  General  Hospital  at  Washington. 

I  have  also  used,  with  the  movable  canvas,  and  upon  an  ordinary  bed, 
Hodgen's  apparatus,  or  "  cradle"  as  he  terms  it,  and  have  found  it  ex- 
ceedingly useful,  and  much  preferable  to  any  form  of  double-inclined 
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plane,  whether  saspended  or  not. '  The  cradle  is  simply  a  skeleton 
box,  of  the  length  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  made  of  light  strips  of  wood. 
Across  the  two  upper  bars  are  laid,  transversely,  cloth  bands,  upon 
which  the  limb  is  laid  at  full  length.^ 

As  supplementarjr  to  this  chapter,  it  seems  proper  to  add  a  brief 
rhum6  of  the  statistics  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  just  closed,  drawn 
from  the  reports  of  the  Surgeon-General,  made  in  1865  and  in  1867.' 

Of  4167  gunshot  wounds  of  the  face,  1579  were  accompanied  with 
fractures  of  the  facial  bones.  Of  these  latter,  107  died,  and  891  re- 
covered. The  remainder  are  undetermined.  Secondary  hemorrhage 
is  said  to  have  been  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death. 

Of  187  examples  of  gunshot  injuries  of  the  spine  (not  including 
those  in  which  the  chest  or  abdomen  was  penetrated),  180  died.  Six 
of  those  reported  as  having  recovered  were  examples  of  fracture  of 
the  transverse  or  spinous  processes.  The  seventh  is  that  of  a  soldier 
wounded  at  Chicamauga,  September  20th,  1863,  by  a  musket-ball, 
which  fractured  the  spinous  process  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  and 
penetrated  the  vertebral  canal.  The  ball  and  fragments  of  bone  were 
extracted,  and  one  year  after  he  was  reported  as  "  likely  to  recover." 

Of  359  gunshot  wounds  of  the  pelvis  (not  including  those  in  which 
the  abdominal  cavity  was  penetrated),  77  died,  and  97  recovered.  In 
the  remainder  the  result  is  not  ascertained.  In  256  cases  the  ilium 
alone  was  injured;  in  19,  the  ischium  alone;  in  12,  the  pubes;  in  32, 
the  sacrum ;  and  in  40  cases  the  lesions  extended  to  two  or  more  por- 
tions of  the  innominata.    Pyaemia  was  a  frequent  cause  of  death. 

Of  1689  gunshot  fractures  of  the  humerus,  436  died,  and  1253  re- 
covered. Nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  of  these  1689  cases  were 
treated  by  amputation  or  resection,  with  a  mortality  of  21  per  cent 
In  693  cases  the  conservative  treatment  was  adopted,  with  a  mortality 
of  30  per  cent. 

Of  68  cases  in  which  attempts  were  made  to  save  the  limb  after 
gunshot  injury  of  the  hipjoint,  without  resection,  all  died.  (I  have 
seen  two  cases  of  successful  treatment  of  these  accidents  by  the  con- 
servative plan,  and  others  have  been  reported.) 

Fifty-three  amputations  at  the  hip-joint,  made  by  surgeons  in  the 
federal  and  confederate  armies,  including  also  reamputations,  gave 
seven  successful  results.    The  fate  of  two  is  uncertain. 

Sixty-three  excisions  at  the  same  joint,  made  by  federal  and  con- 
federate surgeons,  furnished  five  successful  cases. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty  cases  of  gunshot  fracture  of  the  upper 
third  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  in  which  neither  amputation  nor  resec- 
tion was  practised,  gave  a  mortality  of  71.81.  Thirty-two  cases  in 
which  amputation  was  made  gave  a  mortality  of  75  per  cent.  Twenty- 
two  in  which  resection  was  made,  gave  a  mortality  of  81.18.  (We 
have  rejected  three  cases  given  in  the  report  as  cured.  Two  of  these 
were  resections  of  the  head,  and  one  was  merely  a  "  rounding  off  of 
sharp  edges.") 

»  Hodgen,  Treatise  on  Military  Surg.,  by  the  author,  p.  408. 
*  Circular  No.  6,  Surgeon-General's  Office ;  also  Circular  No.  7. 
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Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  cases  of  gunshot  fractures  of  the  mid- 
dle third,  treated  without  amputation  or  resection,  gave  a  mortality  of 
55.46.  Ninety-three  treated  by  amputation  gave  a  mortality  of  54.88. 
Fifteen  treated  by  resection  gave  a  mortality  of  86.66. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-three  gunshot  fractures  of  the  lower  third, 
treated  without  amputation  or  resection,  gave  a  mortality  of  57.79. 
Two  hundred  and  forty-three  amputated — mortality  46.09.    Two  re-  ' 
sected — both  died. 

Of  808  gunshot  wounds  of  the  knee-joint,  with  or  without  fracture, 
treated  without  amputation  or  resection,  258  died — mortality  83.76. 
Of  the  50  which  recovered  there  were,  however,  only  six  or  eight  in 
which  the  testimony  is  unequivocal  that  the  joint  was  opened.  Of  452 
amputated,  381  died — ^mortality  78.23.  Of  10  resected,  9  died — mor- 
tality 90  per  cent. 

Of  696  gunshot  fractures  of  the  leg,  169,  or  24  per  cent.,  were  fatal. 

No  analyses  have  been  made  of  fractures  of  the  smaller  bones. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  these  comparative  analyses  of 
the  treatment  of  gunshot  fractures,  except  in  the  case  of  the  hip-joint, 
by  the  three  methods,  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  amputations  or 
resections  were  primary  or  secondary.  In  all  secondary  amputations 
and  resections,  which,  for  aught  that  appears,  may  have  constituted  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number,  the  conservative  treatment  had  been 
tried  and  had  failed,  and  the  deaths  which  followed  ought  in  justice  to 
be  charged  to  conservatism,  and  not  to  the  operation.  As  the  reports 
now  stand,  they  are  of  little  or  of  no  importance  in  determining  the 
relative  value  of  conservative  and  operative  treatment. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Confederate  army,  as  published  in  the  Con- 
federate States  Medical  Journal,  we  learn  that  of  221  cases  of  gunshot 
fractures  of  the  thigh  treated  without  amputation  or  resection,  105 
died,  and  116  recovered.  The  shortest  period  of  recovery  was  41  days ; 
the  longest,  255  days ;  the  average,  104  days.  The  shortest  period  of 
fatal  termination  was  one  day;  the  longest,  185  days;  average,  52 
days.  Greatest  shortening,  five  inches ;  least,  half  an  inch ;  average, 
one  inch  and  nine-tenths.^ 

Of  507  amputations  for  gunshot  fractures  of  the  thigh,  250  recov- 
ered.* 

1  Kichmond  Med.  Joum.,  Feb.  1866,  from  Confederate  States  Med.  Journal. 
*  Ibid.,  January,  1866,  p.  52. 
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CHAPTER  I, 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

§  I.  General  Division  and  Nomenclature. 

A  dislocation  is  the  displacement  of  one  bone  from  another  at  its 
place  of  natural  articulation. 

Dislocations  may  be  divided  into  accidental  or  traumatic,  sponta- 
neous or  pathologic,  and  congenital. 

Our  remarks  upon  the  etiology,  pathology,  symptomatology,  prog- 
nosis, and  treatment  of  these  injuries  must  be  considered  as  applicable 
only  to  accidental  or  traumatic  dislocations,  unless  the  fact  is  in  any 
case  otherwise  stated. 

Accidental  dislocations  are  those  in  which  the  bones  have  su£fered 
displacement  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  a  sudden  force;  and 
surgeons  have  divided  these  accidents  into  Complete  and  Partial, 
Simple,  Compound  and  Complicated,  Becent  and  Ancient,  Primitive 
and  Consecutive. 

A  complete  dislocation  is  one  in  which  no  portions  of  the  articular 
surfaces  remain  in  contact. 

A  partial  dislocation  is  one  in  which  the  articular  surfaces  are  not 
completely  removed  from  each  other. 

A  simple  dislocation  is  that  form  of  the  accident  in  which  the  bone 
has  only  slid  from  its  articulation,  and  is  accompanied  with  the  least 
or  only  an  average  amount  of  injury  to  the  soft  parts  or  to  the  bones 
adjacent  to  the  joint. 

A  compound  dislocation  implies  that  the  articulating  surface  of  the 
bone  has  been  thrust  through  the  flesh  and  skin;  or  that  in  some  other 
way  a  wound  has  been  made  which  communicates  with  the  joint. 

Complicated  dislocation,  is  a  term  employed  by  some  writers  to 
designate  a  condition  wholly  differing  from  a  compound  dislocation, 
or,  in  some  cases,  a  condition  of  extra  complication.  Thus,  a  simple 
dislocation  may  be  complicated  with  a  fracture,  or  with  the  laceration 
of  an  important  bloodvessel,  &c.;  and  a  compound  dislocation  may  be 
complicated  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of  exten- 
sive laceration  and  destruction  of  integument,  muscles,  nerves,  &c. 
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A  recent  luxation,  has  taken  place  within  a  period  of  a  few  days,  or, 
at  most,  of  a  few  weeks;  and  an  ancient  luxation  has  existed  during 
a  longer  period.  The  exact  point  of  time  at  which  a  dislocation  shall 
be  called  recent  or  ancient  is  not  fully  determined  by  surgeons,  and 
the  application  of  these  terms  is  therefore  always  somewhat  arbitrary. 

A  primitive  luxation,  is  a  luxation  in  which  the  bone  remains  nearly 
or  precisely  in  the  position  into  which  it  was  at  first  thrown;  while  a 
secondary  or  consecutive  luxation  is  one  in  which  the  bone  has  sub- 
sequently, in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  muscles,  or  from  un- 
successful efforts  at  reduction,  or  from  some  other  cause,  changed  its 
position  sufi&ciently  to  entitle  the  accident  to  a  new  designation.  Thus 
a  primitive  dislocation  upon  the  ischiatic  notch  may  become  a  second- 
ary dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  or  the  reverse. 


§  2.  Oensral  Predisposing  Causes. 

Age. — According  to  Malgaigne,  whose  conclusions  are  based  upon 
an  analysis  of  six  hundred  and  forty-three  cases,  dislocations  are  very 
rare  in  infancy,  only  one  having  occurred  under  five  years ;  but  the 
frequency  increases  gradually  up  to  the  fifteenth  year,  from  this  period 
more  rapidly  up  to  the  sixty-fifth  year,  and  from  this  time  onward 
again  dislocations  become  more  rare.  He  has  mentioned  none  after 
the  ninetieth  year;  and  the  period  of  greatest  frequency  is  between 
the  thirtieth  and  sixty-fifth  year.  To  this  middle  period  belong  four 
hundred  and  seven  of  the  whole  number. 

The  inference  from  this  analysis  may  be  thus  briefly  stated:  age,  as 
a  predisposing  cause,  is  most  active  in  middle  life,  less  active  in  ad- 
vanced life,  and  least  active  of  all  in  early  life. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe  that  while  such  statistics  may  be 
relied  upon  as  indicating  the  relative  frequency  of  these  accidents  at 
different  periods  of  life,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  determining  abso- 
lutely the  value  of  age  alone  as  a  predisposing  cause,  since  the  direct 
or  exciting  causes  may  be  more  active  at  one  period  than  another,  and 
in  some  measure  these  latter  causes  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  respon- 
sible for  such  results. 

Constitution,  and  Condition  of  the  Muscles  and  Ligaments, — ^It  may  be 
stated  as  a  general  fact  that  persons  of  feeble  constitutions,  and  whose 
muscular  systems  are  much  weakened,  suffer  dislocation  from  slighter 
causes  than  those  who  are  in  health,  and  whose  muscular  systems  are 
firm  and  vigorous ;  and  that  a  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  which  sur- 
round a  joint,  however  this  may  have  been  occasioned,  predisposes  to 
dislocation.  Thus,  a  paralyzed  and  atrophied  limb  is  predisposed  to 
luxation ;  a  joint  in  which  the  capsule  has  become  stretched  by  effu- 
sions, or  by  violent  extension,  or  weakened  by  laceration  from  a 
previous  dislocation,  or  by  ulceration,  or  if  in  any  other  way  the 
articulation  is  deprived  of  these  natural  protections,  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  it  is  thereby  rendered  more  liable  to  luxation. 

Ball  and  socket  joints,  other  things  being  equal,  are  more  liable  to 
displacement  than  ginglymoid ;  but  then  much  more  depends  upon 
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the  relative  exposure  of  the  joint  than  upon  its  anatomical  structure, 
so  that  the  elbow  is  much  more  frequently  dislocated  than  the  hip ; 
the  shoulder-joint,  however,  being,  from  its  position  and  extent  of 
motion,  peculiarly  exposed,  and  being  also  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  is, 
of  all  others,  most  liable  to  dislocation. 

§  3.  Direct  oe  Bxcitino  Causes. 

These  may  be  classed  under  two  general  heads,  namely,  external 
violence  and  muscular  action. 

External  violence  operates  either  directly  or  indirectly.  When  a 
person  falls  upon  the  knee  and  dislocates  the  head  of  the  femur,  the 
force  is  said  to  have  acted  indirectly,  and  this  is  by  far  the  most 
frequent  mode  of  dislocation;  but  when  the  blow  is  received  upon  the 
upper  end  of  the  humerus,  and  its  head  is  sent  into  the  axilla,  it  is 
said  to  have  been  dislocated  by  direct  violence. 

Muscular  action  produces  a  dislocation  slowly,  as  in  some  cases  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  then  it  is  called  a  spontaneous  or  pathologic 
dislocation;  or  suddenly,  as  in  the  violent  spasmodic  contractions 
which  accompany  convulsions ;  or  sometimes  by  the  mere  voluntary 
effort  of  the  muscles;  and  both  of  these  latter  are  true  accidental 
luxations. 

It  is  very  probable  that  external  force  can  seldom  be  regarded  as 
the  sole  cause  of  a  dislocation,  but  that,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases, 
muscular  action  consenting  with  the  shock,  performs  an  important 
rdle  in  the  history  of  the  accident.  The  limb  being  driven  obliquely 
across  its  socket  by  the  external  violence,  is  seized  by  the  stretched 
and  excited  muscles  with  such  vigor  as  to  contribute  not  a  little  to 
the  unfortunate  result.  Thus  it  will  be  found  that  the  same  force 
which  is  adequate  to  the  production  of  a  dislocation  in  the  living  and 
healthy  subject  is  wholly  insufficient  to  accomplish  the  same  in  the 
dead;  and  a  man  who  is  fully  intoxicated  seldom  suffers  a  dislocation. 

§  4.  Oeneral  Symptoms. 

As  fractures  are  characterized  by  preternatural  mobility  and  crepi- 
tus, to  which  may  be  generally  added  the  circumstance  that  when 
reduced  the  fragments  will  not  remain  in  place  without  external 
support,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  dislocations  are  characterized  by  pre- 
ternatural rigidity,  an  absence  of  crepitus,  and  by  the  fact  that  when 
reduced  the  bone  does  not  generally  require  support  to  maintain  it 
in  position. 

These  three  are  the  usual,  and  they  may  be  termed  the  common, 
signs  of  distinction  between  fractures  and  dislocations,  but  no  one  of 
them  can  be  alone  depended  upon  as  positively  diagnostic.  Generally, 
when  a  bone  has  been  dislocated,  we  shall  find  the  limb  in  a  certain 
position,  which  is  uniform  for  all  dislocations  of  the  same  character, 
and  almost  immovably  fixed;  but  when  the  ligaments  and  muscles 
about  the  joint  have  been  extensively  torn,  or  the  whole  body  is  still 
suffering  under  the  shock,  or  in  any  other  circumstances  where  the 
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power  of  the  muscles  is  weakened,  this  rigidity  may  give  place  to 
extreme  mobility. 

True  crepitus  does  not  exist  without  fracture,  but  is  not  always 
present  in  fractures,  and  there  is  often  a  sensation  produced  in  the 
rubbing  and  chafing  of  dislocated  bones  which  very  much  resembles 
certain  kinds  of  crepitus,  and  by  the  inexperienced  has  been  often 
mistaken  for  it.  I  allude  to  the  subdued  rasping  sound  or  sensation 
which  is  found  generally  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  sometimes 
earlier,  and  which  is.  the  result  of  fibrinous  effusions,  or,  perhaps,  in 
some  instances,  of  the  mere  rubbing  of  firmly  compressed  ligamentous 
and  cartilaginous  surfaces  upon  each  other.  The  crepitus  of  a  recent 
fracture  can  be  scarcely  confounded  with  this  obscure  sensation,  unless 
it  is  in  some  cases  of  incomplete  fracture,  or  of  a  fracture  situated 
remote  from  the  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hip;  but  a  fracture 
which  is  a  few  days  old,  whose  surface  has  become  softened  by  in- 
flammation and  more  or  less  covered  with  lymph,  and,  when  the 
rigidity  is  great,  may  sometimes  deceive  the  most  experienced  sur- 
geon, so  exactly  will  it  be  found  to  imitate  the  sensations  produced 
by  the  chafing  of  an  inflamed  joint,  or  of  closely  approximated  fibrous 
surfaces. 

I  have  said  that  a  true  crepitus  does  not  exist  without  a  fracture ; 
but  then  a  very  minute  fracture,  such  as  the  detachment  of  a  scale  of 
bone  by  the  tearing  away  of  a  tendon  or  of  a  ligament,  may  produce 
crepitus;  or  even  the  separation  of  a  piece  of  cartilage  may  sufficiently 
expose  the  bone  to  determine  the  presence  of  this  phenomenon.  These 
are,  however,  no  longer  examples  of  simple  dislocation. 

Nor  are  the  two  inverse  propositions,  in  relation  to  the  retention  of 
the  bones  in  place,  invariable  in  their  application.  A  broken  bone, 
well  reduced,  does  not  always  manifest  a  tendency  to  displacement^ 
nor  does  a  dislocated  limb,  when  restored  to  its  socket,  in  all  cases 
maintain  its  position  without  support. 

The  other  general  signs  of  dislocation  are  pain,  swelling,  and  dis- 
coloration. The  pain  is  generally  more  intense  in  dislocations  than 
in  fractures,  the  expanded  end  of  the  bone  resting  often  upon  one  or 
more  large  nerves,  which  usually,  with  the  arteries,  approach  very 
pear  the  joints,  this  pressure  being  also  greatly  increased  by  the 
extreme  tension  of  the  muscles.  Not  unfrequently  numbness  and 
temporary  paralysis  of  the  whole  limb  are  the  consequences.  In 
other  cases  the  pain  is  due  solely  to  the  pressure  upon  the  muscles  or 
to  the  tension  of  the  muscles,  or,  perhaps,  to  the  tension  of  the  untom 
ligaments  and  capsule. 

Generally  the  limb  is  shortened,  but  in  a  few  cases  it  is  found 
slightly  lengthened,  while  the  natural  axis  of  the  bone  with  its  socket 
is  always  changed.  If  examined  early,  and  before  the  supervention 
of  swelling,  the  joint  end  of  the  displaced  bone  may  be  felt  in  its 
unnatural  position,  and  a  corresponding  depression  may  be  discovered 
in  the  situation  of  the  articulation,  especially  if  the  bones  are  super- 
ficial. 
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§  5.  Pathology. 


The  dissection  of  recent  dislocations  produced  by  external  violence 
shows  the  capsular  ligaments  more  or  less  torn,  and  also  a  rupture  of 
some  of  the  lateral  and  other  short  ligaments,  with  a  complete  rupture 
in  most  cases  of  some  of  the  tendons  which  immediately  surround  the 
joints  or  of  those  which  are  attached  to  the  capsule:  the  muscles, 
nerves,  arteries,  &c.,  through  which  the  bone  in  its  passage  has  passed, 
or  upon  which  it  is  found  resting,  being  also  contused,  stretched,  or 
torn  assunder. 

This  description,  however,  does  not  apply  to  dislocations  produced 
by  muscular  action  alone,  in  a  majority  of  which  cases  the  capsule  is 
only  stretched,  and  not  torn,  and  no  lesions  of  other  structures  are 
necessarily  present. 

If  the  dislocation  remains  unreduced,  the  margins  of  the  old  socket, 
in  the  case  of  enarthrodial  articulations,  become  gradually  depressed, 
while  the  concavity  of  the  socket  is  filling  in  with  a  fibrous  or  bony 
tissue,  until  at  length  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  joint  apparatus 
is  nearly  or  entirely  obliterated.  This  process  is  generally  very  slow, 
and  may  not  be  consummated  until  after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 

At  the  same  time,  but  with  much  greater  rapidity,  the  head  of  the 
bone  in  its  new  position,  and  the  soft  or  hard  parts  upon  which  it  rests, 
are  undergoing  certain  changes  to  adapt  them  to  their  new  relations, 
and  calculated  in  some  measure  to  restore  the  limb  to  its  normal  func- 
tions. If  the  head  of  the  bone  rests  upon  muscle,  the  cellular  and 
fibrous  tissues  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  muscle  become 
condensed  and  thickened,  forming  a  shallow  or  elongated  cup,  whose 
margins  are  attached  to  the  neck  or  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  whose  walls 
are  lubricated  with  synovia.  If  it  rests  upon  bone,  by  a  process  of 
interstitial  absorption  a  true  socket  is  formed,  sometimes  deep  and 
sometimes  shallow,  whose  edges,  receiving  additional  ossific  deposi- 
tions, become  lifted  so  as  to  form  a  rim.  At  the  same  time  the  head 
of  the  bone  is  undergoing  corresponding  changes,  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
newly-formed  socket ;  it  is  flattened  or  otherwise  changed  in  form,  and 
in  the  progress  of  this  change  its  natural  secreting  and  cartilaginous 
surfaces  are  gradually  removed,  a  porcelaneous  deposit  taking  its  place. 
The  same  kind  of  hard,  polished,  ivory-like  deposit  is  found  also  in 
those  portions  of  the  new  socket  which  have  been  especially  exposed 
to  pressure  and  friction.  Instead  of  the  eburnation,  an  imperfect 
fibro-serous  surface  or  synovial  capsule  may  be  formed. 

I  have  in  my  cabinet  an  example  of  ancient  luxation  of  the  hip-joint 
in  which  the  head  of  the  femur,  having  rested  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  has 
formed  a  nearly  fiat  but  smooth  surface — a  kind  of  elevated  plateau ; 
in  other  cases  I  have  seen  the  margins  of  the  new  socket  so  elevated 
as  to  rest  against  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  completely  lock  it  in. 

Consenting  with  these  changes,  and  in  consequence  partly  of  the 
disuse  of  the  limb,  the  muscle,  and  even  the  bones  sometimes,  suffer 
a  gradual  atrophy.  In  some  measure  these  alterations  may  be  due 
also  to  the  pressure  of  the  dislocated  bone  upon  arterial  and  nervous 
trunks,  by  which  their  functions  become  partially  or  completely  anni- 
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hilated,  and  their  structure  even  may  be  wholly  obliterated.  In  conse- 
quence also  of  the  inflammation  which  immediately  results,  we  ought 
not  to  omit  to  notice  that  the  trunk  of  a  large  artery  sometimes 
becomes  firmly  adherent  to  the  capsule  or  periosteum  of  a  displaced 
bone,  and  its  reduction  is  attended  with  imminent  danger  of  laceration 
and  of  a  fatal  hemorrhage.  Numerous  instances  of  this  grave  accident, 
especially  in  attempts  to  reduce  old  dislocations  of  the  shoulder-joint, 
are  upon  record. 

§  6.  General  Prognosis. 

We  shall  study  the  prognosis  of  these  accidents  to  better  advantage 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  individual  bones  and  their  various 
forms  of  dislocation;  but  it  is  proper  to  state  in  this  place,  generally, 
that  very  few  joints,  having  been  once  completely  displaced  from  their 
sockets  by  external  violence,  are  ever  so  completely  restored  as  not  to 
leave  some  traces  of  the  accident  for  many  years,  if  not  for  the  whole 
of  the  subsequent  life  of  the  patient,  either  in  the  partial  limitation  of 
their  motions,  or  in  the  diminished  size  and  power  of  the  muscles  of 
the  limbs,  or  in  the  presence  of  an  occasional  arthritic  pain :  the  degree 
and  permanence  of  these  sequences  depending  upon  the  joint  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  displacement,  the  extent  of  the  original  injury,  the 
length  of  time  it  has  remained  unreduced,  the  means  employed  in  its 
reduction,  the  health  and  condition  of  the  patient,  with  so  many  other 
contingent  circumstances  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  a  complete  specifi- 
cation. 

If  the  bone  is  not  reduced,  a  permanent  maiming  is  inevitable ;  but 
it  is  surprising  how  much  time  and  the  intelligent  processes  of  nature 
can  eventually  accomplish  toward  a  restoration  of  the  natural  func- 
tions, especially  when  aided  by  a  good  constitution  and  judicious 
treatment.  If  the  symmetry  of  form  and  grace  of  motion  are  never 
replaced,  the  value  of  the  limb,  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  life, 
is  not  unfrequently  completely  re-established. 

§  7.  General  Treatment. 

The  first  indication  of  treatment  is  to  reduce  the  bone.  Whatever 
delays  may  be  proper  or  justifiable  in  certain  cases  of  fracture,  such 
delays  are  never  to  be  argued  in  cases  of  dislocation.  The  sooner  the 
reduction  is  accomplished  the  better.  For  this  purpose  we  resort  at 
once  to  such  manipulations  or  mechanical  contrivances  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  demands;  and  if  these  fail,  or  if  at  the  first  they  are  deemed 
insufficient,  we  invoke  the  aid  of  constitutional  means,  or  such  as  are 
calculated  to  diminish  the  power  and  antagonism  of  the  muscles. 

Many  dislocations  may  be  reduced  promptly  by  manipulation  alone; 
which  mode  is  always  to  be  preferred  when  it  will  prove  sufficient^ 
for  the  reasons  that  it  is  generally  the  least  painful  to  the  patient,  and 
the  least  apt  to  inflict  additional  injury  upon  the  muscles  and  liga- 
ments. 

A  person  wholly  unacquainted  with  anatomy  or  surgery  may  occa* 
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Bionallj  succeed  in  reducing  a  dislocated  limb ;  indeed  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  patient  himself,  by  mere  accident  in  getting  up  or 
in  lying  down,  accomplishes  the  reduction ;  and  even  in  a  very  large 
majority  of  cases  force  and  perseverance  will  finally  succeed  by  whom- 
soever they  may  be  employed ;  but  the  observing  student  of  surgery 
will  soon  discover  the  difference  between  accident  and  brute  force  on 
the  one  hand,  and  intelligent  manipulation  on  the  other.  The  char- 
latan bone-setter  does  not  often  allow  himself  to  fail,  unless  the  cou- 
rage of  his  patient  gives  out^  or  he  ignorantly  supposes  the  reduction 
to  be  effected  when  it  is  not ;  but  his  success^  achieved  through  great 
and  unnecessary  suffering,  is  often  obtained,  also,  at  the  expense  of 
the  limb.  While  the  surgeon,  whose  knowledge  of  anatomy  enables 
him  to  understand  in  what  direction  the  muscles  are  offering  resist- 
ance, and  through  what  ligaments  the  head  of  the  bone  must  be 
guided,  lifts  the  limb  gently  in  his  hands,  and  the  bone  seeks  its 
socket  promptly  and  without  disturbance,  as  if  it  needed  only  the 
opportunity  that  it  might  demonstrate  its  willingness  to  return. 

We  must  understand  not  only  what  muscles  and  ligaments  antag- 
onize the  reduction,  if  we  would  be  most  successful,  but  also  what 
muscles,  by  being  provoked  to  contraction,  will  themselves  aid  in  the 
reduction.  In  short,  to  become  expert  bone-setters  in  the  department 
of  dislocations,  one  must  possess  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  phy- 
siognomy or  the  external  aspect  of  joints,  acquired  only  by  repeated 
and  careful  examinations,  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  anatomy  and 
functions  of  the  muscles,  he  must  understand  thoroughly  the  ligaments, 
hp  must  have  experience,  tact,  and  fertility  of  resource. 

Without  these  qualifications  a  man  will  do  better  never  to  under- 
take to  treat  dislocations,  since  he  is  constantly  liable  to  mistake  frac- 
tures for  dislocations,  and  dislocations  for  fractures ;  he  will  submit  a 
sprained  wrist  to  violent  extension,  under  the  conviction  that  the 
joint  is  displaced ;  he  will  mistake  natural  projections  for  deformities, 
and  fail  to  recognize  the  real  deformity  when  it  actually  exists ;  he 
will  leave  bones  unreduced,  fully  believing  that  they  are  reduced;  and 
he  will,  all  in  all,  within  a  few  years,  accomplish  vastly  more  evil  than 
he  can  ever  do  good.  Let  a  man  practise  any  other  branch  of  surgery 
if  he  will,  without  experience  or  scientific  knowledge,  but  he  must 
not  attempt  to  reduce  dislocated  bones.  The  most  learned  and  the 
most  skilful  we  shall  find  falling  into  error,  embarrassed  by  the  un- 
certainty of  the  diagnosis,  or  successfully  resisted  by  the  power  of  the 
opposing  agents ;  what  then  can  be  expected  of  those  who  are  both 
ignorant  and  inexperienced,  but  failures  and  disasters  ? 

As  a  means  of  disarming  the  muscles,  or  of  placing  them  off  their 
guard,  we  often  practise  successfully  the  diversion  of  the  mind  of  the 
patient.  At  the  very  moment  that  the  limb  is  moved  or  extension  is 
made,  a  question  is  addressed  to  him,  or  he  may  be  suddenly  surprised 
by  some  unexpected  intelligence. 

Extension  and  counter-extension,  made  with  our  own  hands  or  with 
the  hands  of  assistants,  constitute  the  second  resort  where  manipula- 
tion alone  has  failed.  The  surgeon  seizing  upon  the  limb  firmly  with 
his  hands,  makes  the  extension,  while  the  assistants  make  the  counter- 
extension  ;  or,  instead  of  grasping  the  limb  directly,  the  operator  may 
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Pig.  225.  use  for  this  purpose  circular  and  longitudinal 

bandages,  or  the  bandage  or  handkerchief  tied 
in  the  form  of  the  clove  hitch.  Extension  is 
thus  applied  in  connection  with  manipula- 
tion, aided,  perhaps,  by  direct  pressure  upon 
the  head  of  the  displaced  bone.  Failing  in 
this,  Ve  employ  some  one  of  the  various 
mechanical  contrivances  which,  while  they 
are  capable  of  exerting  much  more  power, 
possess  also  the  important  advantage  of 
operating  gradually  and  steadily,  by  which 
mode  the  resistance  of  the  muscles  is  always 
more  speedily  and  more  completely  over- 
come. 

For  this  purpose  surgeons  emplov  gene- 
rally in  the  case  of  the  large  limbs,  the  com- 
pound pulleys  or  the  simple  rope  windlass, 
which  latter  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Gilbert, 
of  Philadelphia:  "Place  the  patient^  and 
adjust  the  extending  and  counter-extending 
bands  as  for  the  pulleys;  then  procure  an 
ordinary  bed -cord  or  a  wash-line,  tie  the  ends 
together  and  again  double  it  upon  itself,  pass  it  through  the  extending 
tapes  or  towels,  doubling  the  whole  once  more,  and  fasten  the  distal 
end,  consisting  of  four  loops  of  rope,  to  a  window-sill,  door-sill,  or 
staple,  so  that  the  cords  are  drawn  moderately  tight ;  finally,  pass  a 
stick  through  the  centre  of  the  double  rope,  then  by  revolving  the 
stick  as  an  axis  or  double  lever,  the  power  is  produced  precisely  as  it 
should  be  in  such  cases,  viz.,  slowly,  steadily,  and  continuously." 

Fig.  226. 


Clove  hitch.    (From  Erlchien.) 


Componnd  pnlleys,  and  ring  to  which  one  end  of  the  pulley  rope  it  Ikttened. 

Jarvis's  adjuster,  although  very  complex,  possesses  some  advantages 
over  the  pulleys,  which  may,  perhaps,  entitle  it  to  the  preference  in  a 
few  cases. 

Among  the  constitutional  means,  ether  and  chloroform  occupy  the 
first  rank ;  indeed  they  are,  at  the  present  day,  almost  the  only  means 
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of  this  class  to  which  sargeons  resort,  and  their  value  in  this  point 
of  view  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  Only  when  some  unusual 
circumstance  or  condition  of  the  patient  forbade  the  use  of  an  anass- 
thetic,  would  the  surgeon  return  to  the  ancient  practice  of  bleeding 
ad  deliquium,  of  prostrating  the  system  with  antimony,  or  to  the  use 
of  those  vastly  less  efficient  agents,  opium  and  the  warm  bath. 


CHAPTER  II. 


DISLOCATIONS  OP  THE  LOWER  JAW. 

There  are  two  principal  forms  of  this  dislocation,  namely,  the 
double  or  bilateral  dislocation,  and  the  single  or  unilateral ;  in  both' 
of  which  the  direction  of  the  displacement  is  forwards.  To  these 
there  has  been  added  one  example  of  an  outward  displacement 
accompanied  with  a  fracture.^ 

§  1.  DouBUB  OR  Bilateral  Dislooation& 

This  form  of  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  is  much  the  most  frequent, 
being  met  with  in  about  two  out  of  every  three  cases.  It  appears  also 
to  occur  oftener  in  women  than  in  men,  and  usually  between  the  twen- 
tieth and  thirtieth  year  of  life.  In  infancy  and  extreme  old  age  it  is 
exceedingly  rare ;  yet  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  a  case  in  which 
"two  boys"  being  at  play,  one  had  an  apple  thrust  into  his  mouth, 
producing  a  double  dislocation ;  and  Ndlaton  saw  the  same  accident 
in  an  old  man  of  seventy-two  years,  who  was  toothless. 

This  comparative  immunity  in  youth  and  old  age  has  been  ascribed 
to  certain  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the  jaw  at  these  periods  of  life. 
N^laton  attributes  its  more  frequent  occurrence  in  middle  life  to  the 
great  length  and  strong  anterior  inclination  of  the  coronoid  process. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  the  direct  or  immediate  cause  has  seemed  to 
be  muscular  action  alone.  Malgaigne  found  this  cause  to  prevail  in 
twenty-five  out  of  forty  cases ;  and  of  the  twenty-five  cases  fifteen 
were  occasioned  by  gaping,  five  by  convulsions,  four  by  vomiting,  and 
one  by  rage.  Dr.  Physick,  of  Philadelphia,  found  both  condyles  dis- 
located in  a  woman  in  consequence  of  the  violent  gesticulation  of  her 
jaw  while  scolding  her  husband.  But  in  a  more  remarkable  case  still, 
this  surgeon  found  the  jaw  dislocated  after  recovery  from  a  profuse 
salivation,  and  of  the  cause  of  which,  or  the  time  of  its  occurrence, 
the  patient,  a  young  girl,  could  give  no  account'  Dr.  Physick  made 
several  ine£fectual  attempts  at  reduction,  and  only  succeeded  at  last 
after  he  had  made  her  completely  intoxicated  with  ardent  spirits.* 

>  Robert,  Journal  de  Chir.,  1844. 

*  Physick,  Dorsey's  Elements  of  Surgery,  vol.  1.  p.  202.    Philadelphia,  1818. 
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Dr.  E.  Andrews,  of  Michigan,  found  both  condyles  dislocated  by  a 
lobelia  emetic.  The  patient  had  often  taken  these  emetics  before,  and 
had  frequently  experienced  a  sensation  "of  catching"  at  the  joint,  but 
the  jaw  had  always  until  this  time  resumed  its  position  spontaneously.^ 

Among  the  causes  from  outward  violence,  the  introduction  of  some 
foreign  body  into  the  mouth,  and  the  extraction  of  teeth,  occupy  the 
most  important  place.  In  fifteen  cases,  seven  were  from  the  former 
and  six  from  the  latter  cause. 

My  former  pupil,  Dr.  A.  W.  Gilbert,  has  related  a  case  which  came 
under  his  own  observation,  produced  by  a  similar  cause.  During  his 
apprenticeship  with  Dr.  Parsons,  a  dentist,  he  was  requested  to  insert 
a  set  of  teeth  for  a  young  man  residing  in  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
while  opening  his  mouth  to  take  an  impression  of  his  gums,  he  dislo- 
cated "  both  condyles  forwards,  under  the  zygomatic  arches ;"  but  so 
perfectly  wefe  the  muscles  relaxed,  that  he  immediately  reduced  them, 
without  the  least  dFfficulty,  by  placing  his  thumbs  as  far  back  as  pos- 
sible upon  the  molar  teeth,  depressing  the  back  part  of  the  jaw,  and 
at  the  same  moment  elevating  the  chin.' 

Prof.  James  Webster,  of  Rochester,  N.  T.,  dislocated  the  jaw  of  a 
lady  while  attempting  to  pry  out  a  root  of  one  of  the  molars. 

Pathology. — In  order  that  we  may  better  understand  the  pathology 
of  this  accident,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the 
anatomy  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation  and  the  other  parts 
concerned  in  the  dislocation  now  under  consideration. 

The  articulation  is  formed  by  the  condyloid  process  of  the  inferior 
maxilla  and  the  glenoid  fossa  of  the  temporal  bone,  in  front  of  which 
fossa,  and  at  the  root  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  is  a  slight  elevation,  called 
the  articular  eminence.  Between  the  joint  surfaces,  both  of  which  are 
covered  with  cartilage  of  incrustation,  is  placed  an  interarticular  car- 
tilage, which  divides  the  joint  into  two  cavities,  one  corresponding  to 
the  condyle  of 'the  inferior  maxilla,  and  the  other  to  the  glenoid  fossa, 
each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  distinct  synovial  membrane. 

Properly  there  is  but  one  ligament — ^namely,  the  external  lateral — 
which  passes  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  articular  eminence  to  the 
corresponding  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle.  What  is  called  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  arises  from  the  apex  of  the  spinous  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  margin  of  the  dental  fora- 
men, and  has  therefore  no  immediate  connection  with  the  articulation, 
although  it  tends  to  strengthen  the  joint.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
stylo-maxillary  ligaments. 

•  The  lower  jaw  is  drawn  upwards,  or  closed  upon  the  upper  jaw  by 
the  action  of  the  temporal,  masseter,  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles ; 
it  is  drawn  downwards  by  the  action  of  the  digastricus,  mylo-hyoideus, 
and  genio-hyoglossus  muscles ;  forwards  by  a  few  fibres  of  the  masseter 
and  by  the  external  pterygoid  muscles;  and  laterally  by  the  alternate 
action  of  the  external  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles. 

When  the  mouth  is  open  to  its  utmost  extent,  the  maxillary  condyle 

>  Andrews,  Peninsular  Jonm.  Med.,  vol.  iii.  p.  101.    1S56. 

'  Gilbert,  Thesis  on  Dislocation  of  the  Inf.  Max.    University  of  Buffalo,  1S58. 
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rises  upon  the  articular  eminence  until  it  rests  upon  its  very  summit. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  in  most  persons  it  advances  rather  in  front 
of  the  centre  of  the  eminence;  so  that  in  order  to  become  actually  dis- 
located it  only  needs  that  the  capsule  shall  be  somewhat  relaxed,  or 
that  it  shall  actually  give  way  in  front,  when  the  condyles  slide  for- 
wards and  occupy  a  position  directly  in  front  instead  of  behind  this 
eminence. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  the  combined  action  of  the  two  ex- 
ternal pterygoid  muscles,  with  a  portion  of  the  fibres  of  the  masseter, 
may  alone  produce  the  dislocation  when  the  mouth  is  wide  open,  and 
especially  when,  in  consequence  of  a  slight  blow  upon  the  chin,  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  capsule  becomes  lacerated ;  for  it  must  be  noticed 
that  the  ascending  ramus,  with  its 
prolonged  condyloid  process,  con-  Fig-  227. 

stitutes  a  lever  of  the  first  kind, 
in  which  the  temporal  muscle, 
attached  to  the  coronoid  process, 
the  masseter,  and  even  the  mas- 
toid process,  constitute  the  ful- 
crum, the  anterior  portion  of  the 
capsule,  the  weight,  and  the  force 
acting  against  the  front  of  the 
chin,  the  power. 

In  this  position  of  the  condyle, 
drawn  upwards  and  forwards  by 
the  action  of  the  pterygoid  and 
temporal  muscles,  the  chin  de- 
scends toward  the  neck,  and  the 
coronoid  process  rests  against  the  back  of  the  superior  maxilla,  or 
against  the  malar  bone  at  the  point  of  its  junction  with  the  upper 
maxillary.  The  temporal,  masseter,  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles 
are  very  much  upon  the  stretch,  if  not  more  or  less  lacerated. 

Symptoms, — The  mouth  is  widely  open  and  the  jaw  nearly  immov- 
able. It  has  been  noticed  generally  that,  by  pressure,  the  chin  may  be 
slightly  depressed,  but  that,  owing  probably  to  the  pressure  of  the  coro- 
noid process  against  the  body  of  the  upper  maxilla,  or  against  the 
malar  bone,  it  is  generally  impossible  to  elevate  the  jaw  in  any  degree 
whatever. 

The  jaw  is  also  slightly  advanced;  a  depression,  covering  a  con- 
siderable space,  exists  between  the  auditory  canal  and  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  condyle.  A  slight  fulness  is  observed  in  the  temporal 
fossa,  and  also  upon  the  side  of  the  cheek  in  the  region  of  the  masseter 
muscle. 

Ordinarily  the  patient  suffers  considerable  pain,  but  not  always,  from 
the  pressure  of  the  condyles  upon  the  branches  of  the  temporal  nerves. 
There  is  a  constant  flowing  of  the  saliva  from  the  mouth ;  the  patient 
is  unable  to  articulate,  and  even  deglutition  is  performed  with  great 
difficulty. 

Prognosis. — When  the  dislocation  remains  unreduced,  the  lower  jaw 
gradually  approximates  the  upper,  and  its  anterior  projection  sensibly 


Doable  dliloeatioa  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 
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diminishes,  the  saliva  ceases  to  drib- 
ble from  the  mouth,  deglutition  and 
speech  are  restored,  mastication  is 
performed  with  considerable  ease, 
and,  in  short,  the  patient  comes  at 
length  to  experience  no  great  incon- 
venience from  the  displacement 

Robert  Smith  relates  the  case  of  a 
woman  whose  lower  jaw  was  dislo- 
cated during  an  epileptic  convulsion. 
She  was  at  the  time  in  one  of  the 
metropolitan  hospitals,  but  the  acci- 
dent was  not  noticed  by  the  surgeons, 
and  it  remained  ever  afterwards  un- 
reduced. At  the  end  of  a  year  she 
could  close  the  lips  perfectly,  but  was 
able  to  open  the  mouth  only  to  a 
limited  extent;  the  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw  remained  advanced,  the  involun- 
tary flow  of  saliva  had  ceased,  and 
the  faculty  of  speech  had  been  re- 
gained.^ In  Professor  Webster's  case, 
to  which  I  have  before  referred,  although  the  jaw  was  immediately 
and  easily  reduced,  after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  when  I  saw  the 
lady,  she  still  complained  that  it  hurt  her  whenever  she  ate,  and  that 
she  often  felt  the  condyles  slip  in  their  sockets. 

Reduction  has  been  accomplished  by  Physick  in  the  case  already 
related  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks;  Sir  Astley  reduced  a  double 
dislocation  after  one  month  and  five  days,  which  had  been  overlooked 
by  the  surgeon  in  attendance;'  and  Donovan  succeeded  after  ninety- 
five  days.* 

Treatment. — Reduction  may  generally  be  accomplished  with  ease  in 
cases  of  recent  luxation,  in  the  following  manner:  The  patient  being 
seated  upon  the  floor  with  his  head  between  the  knees  of  the  operator, 
a  couple  of  pieces  of  cork,  gutta  percha,  or  pine  wood  are  placed  as 
far  back  between  the  molars  as  possible,  when  the  surgeon  seizing 
upon  the  chin  draws  it  steadily  upwards,  taking  care  not  to  draw  it 
forwards  at  the  same  time,  since  by  this  movement  he  would  resist 
the  action  of  the  muscles  which  naturally  tend  to  restore  it  to  place 
whenever  the  condyloid  processes  are  lifted  sufficiently  from  the 
zygomatic  fossse.  Many  surgeons  prefer  to  sit  or  stand  in  front  of 
the  patient,  and  depress  the  condyles  by  means  of  the  thumbs  placed 
insiae  of  the  mouth  and  upon  the  tops  of  the  molars.  If  the  thumbs 
are  used  in  this  way,  it  would  be  well  to  protect  them  with  a  piece  of 
leather,  or  to  slip  them  off  from  the  teeth  suddenly  when  the  condyles 
are  gliding  into  their  places,  as  the  muscles  sometimes  close  the  mouth 

>  Robert  Smith,  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations.    Dublin,  1S54,  p.  288. 

•  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  on  Disloc.  and  Frac,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  316. 

•  Donovan,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  Oct.  1842,  p.  470,  from  Dublin  Med.  Press, 
May  25,  1842. 
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with  sufficient  violence  to  bruise  severely  anything  which  might  at 
this  moment  be  interposed  between  the  teeth. 

The  method  practised  by  Ravaton,  of  simply  lifting  the  chin  gradu- 
ally and  forcibly  toward  the  upper  jaw,  was  essentially  the  same,  but 
far  less  efficient;  for  although  he  placed  nothing  between  the  molars 
to  serve  as  a  fulcrum,  the  backmost  teeth  themselves  must  in  some 
degree  perform  this  service  whenever  the  lower  jaw  being  dislocated 
and  drawn  upwards,  the  chin  is  forcibly  approximated  toward  the 
upper. 

In  other  cases  it  has  been  found  necessary  first  to  disengage  the 
coronoid  process,  by  depressing  the  chin  gently,  and  then  pressing 
backwards  in  the  direction  of  the  articulation ;  a  method  which  would 
certainly  deserve  a  trial  in  case  of  the  failure  of  that  first  described. 
This  was  the  method  practised  by  Hippocrates. 

A  more  effectual  expedient,  however,  consists  in  reducing  one  side 
at  a^time;  taking  good  care  always  that  the  side  first  reduced  is  not 
reluxated  while  the  attempt  is  being  made  to  reduce  the  other,  a 
thing  which  happened  in  one  of  the  cases  treated  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  and  has  happened  many  times  in  the  practice  of  other  sur- 
geons. 

Finally,  if  all  other  expedients  fail,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to 
resort  to  anaesthetics,  nor  indeed  could  any  objection  exist  to  their 
employment  at  any  period  of  the  treatment,  were  it  not  that  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  the  reduction  is  effected  so  easily  and  promptly  as 
to  render  their  employment  wholly  unnecessary. 

After  the  reduction  is  accomplished,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  wise  pre- 
caution to  sustain  the  jaw  by  a  double-headed  bandage  passed  under 
the  chin,  and  secured  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
mouth  from  being  accidentally  opened  too  far,  especially  during  sleep, 
since  experience  has  shown  that  a  tendency  to  a  reproduction  of  the 
dislocation  remains  for  some  time.  It  will  be  prudent  to  continue 
these  measures  of  protection  for  at  least  one  week ;  after  which  the 
danger  of  anchylosis  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  extent  of 
passive  motion  should  be  gradually  and  cautiously  increased.  In 
illustration  of  this  tendency  to  reluxation,  Malgaigne  refers  to  the 
case  mentioned  by  Put^gnat  of  a  woman  whose  jaw  for  many  years 
became  luxated  at  least  once  a  month ;  but  she  was  always  able  to 
reduce  it  herself. 

§  2.  Single  ob  Unilateral  Dislocations. 

The  causes  of  this  accident  are  in  general  the  same  as  those  which 

Sroduce  double  dislocations,  and  it  occurs  most  oflen  in  middle  life. 
'artra  has  seen  one  exceptional  example  in  a  child  only  fifteen 
months  old,  and  Levison  saw  a  case  in  an  old  man  who  had  lost  all 
his  teeth.' 

Symptoms, — The  mouth  is  open,  but  not  so  widely  as  in  double  dis- 
location ;  the  jaw  is  nearly  immovable ;  the  teeth  are  advanced ;  the 

I  Levison,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  zxxiv.,  1846,  p.  888,  from  London 
Lancet. 
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condyloid  process  can  be  felt  in  front  of  the  articular  eminence,  leav- 
ing a  depression  in  its  natural  situation,  and  the  coronoid  process  is 
more  prominent  than  in  the  bilateral  dislocation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  already  pointed  out  an  impor- 
tant diagnostic  mark  between  a  fraeture  of  the  neck  of  the  condyloid 
process  and  a  dislocation  of  one  condyle.  In  the  latter  the  chin  in- 
clines to  the  opposite  side,  while  in  the  former  it  falls  toward  the  side 
upon  which  the  accident  has  occurred.  According  to  Hey,  this  lateral 
deviation  of  the  chin  is  not  always  present  in  dislocations;  and  Robert 
Smith  mentions  one  case  in  which  the  surgeon  was  misled  by  this 
circumstance  so  far  as  to  attempt  a  reduction  upon  the  left  side  when 
the  dislocation  was  upon  the  right. 

Treatmmt, — The  same  rules  of  treatment  which  we  have  established 
for  dislocations  of  both  condyles  will  be  applicable  to  the  single  dislo- 
coitions,  with  only  such  modifications  as  will  be  naturally  suggested  to 
the  surgeon. 

In  the  case  mentioned  by  Levison,  the  dislocation  was  constantly 
recurring  upon  the  left  side:  and  it  was  especially  liable  to  happen 
when  just  awakening  from  sleep.  "He  woula  then  pull  his  jaw,  press 
it  backwards,  when,  after  about  half  an  hour's  work,  bang  it  seemed 
to  go,  and  all  was  right  again."  This  old  gentleman  was  finally 
relieved  of  these  annoyances  by  a  band  fastened  under  the  chin.  In 
such  a  case,  an  apparatus  constructed  after  the  same  plan  as  my  lower- 
jaw  fracture  apparatus  might  perhaps  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

§  3.  Conditions  of  the  Jaw  simulating  Luxations. 

There  is  a  condition  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation  called  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  "subluxation  of  the  jaw,"  in  which  it  is  assumed 
that  the  condyles  slip  before  the  anterior  margins  of  the  interarticular 
cartilages,  and  thus  for  the  time  render  the  jaw  immovable.  No  posi- 
tive evidence,  however,  has  ever  been  presented,  either  by  Sir  Astley 
or  others,  that  any  such  derangement  of  the  joint  apparatus  does  actu- 
ally take  place,  the  opinion  being  based,  not  upon  dissections,  bat 
only  upon  the  symptoms  which  are  known  to  accompany  the  accident 
It  is  quite  probable  that  this  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  in  ques- 
tion is  the  true  one,  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  interarticular  cartilages,  but  that  it  indicates  a  true 
subluxation  of  the  inferior  maxilla  upon  the  zygomatic  eminences. 

It  occurs  mostly  in  young  people,  and  in  those  of  a  feeble  or  scro- 
fulous diathesis.  Belaxation  of  the  capsulci,  ligaments,  and  muscles 
about  the  joint  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  principal  predispos- 
ing cause.  The  exciting  causes  are  generally  yawning,  or  biting  upon 
some  very  hard  substance. 

The  symptoms  are  a  sudden  arrest  of  the  motions  of  the  jaw,  with 
the  mouth  about  half  open,  the  arrest  of  motion  being  accompanied 
or  preceded  generally  with  a  sensation  of  slipping  in  one  of  the  arti- 
culations. The  chin  is  slightly  inclined  to  the  opposite  side.  The 
condyle  may  be  felt  somewhat  advanced  in  its  socket,  and  while  it 
remains  in  this  position  the  patient  experiences  some  pain. 
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Frequently  the  condyle  resumes  its  place  spontaneously,  or  after  a 
slight  lateral  motion  of  the  jaw;  but. at  other  times  it  requires  some 
little  manual  force  to  replace  it. 

I  have  myself,  during  several  years  of  my  early  life,  while  pursuing 
ray  studies  at  college,  experienced  this  accident  many  times.  It  was 
peculiarly  prone  to  occur  in  the  morning,  and  it  became  necessary 
that  I  should  eat  with  some  care  at  my  first  meal.  Sometimes  the 
locking  of  the  jaw  was  upon  the  right  and  sometimes  upon  the  left 
side;  it  was  always  painful.  Generally  the  condyle  was  made  to  fall 
into  place  by  a  voluntary  lateral  motion  of  the  jaw,  but  occasionally 
I  was  obliged  to  press  gently  against  the  chin  with  my  hand.  I  never 
adopted  any  measures  to  remove  the  predisposition,  but  as  I  became 
older  the  annoyance  gradually  ceased. 

Benevoli,  in  a  dissertation  published  at  Florence,  Italy,  in  the  year 
1747,  describes  another  condition  very  analogous  to  this  which  we 
have  now  described,  but  which  evidently  depended  upon  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles.  A  priest  having  openea  his  mouth  very  widely 
in  gaping,  found  himself  unable  to  close  it.  A  surgeon  who  was 
called  diagnosticated  a  dislocation  pf  the  jaw,  and  attempted  to  reduce 
it,  but  failing,  Benevoli  was  called,  who,  observing  "  that  the  jaw  was 
not  absolutely  immovable,  that  the  articulations  were  not  separated, 
and  that  the  chin  did  not  incline  outwards  or  toward  the  sternum,'' 
concluded  that  it  was  only  a  contraction  of  the  depressing  muscles. 
He  therefore  prescribed  fomentations  and  oily  unctions.  The  same 
night  the  temporal  muscles  had  acquired  the  size  of  a  couple  of  eggs, 
from  contraction,  but  the  next  day  the  patient  could  shut  his  mouth, 
and  by  the  following  day  the  tumefaction  of  the  temporal  muscles 
bad  also  disappeared,  and  the  restoration  of  the  functions  of  the 
mouth  was  complete. 

Malgaigne,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  above  case,  relates  two 
others,  one  in  the  person  of  the  surgeon  Mothe,  and  the  other  in  a 
young  man  who  was  suffering  from  paralysis  and  spasmodic  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles.  Mothe  observes  that  it  had  occurred  to  him 
very  often,  and  that  it  still  continued  to  happen  sometimes,  that  when 
he  gaped  pretty  widely,  the  genio-hyoid  and  mylo-hyoid  muscles 
contracted  with  so  much  force  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to 
close  bis  mouth ;  these  muscles  being  thus  in  a  state  of  cramp,  their 
bellies  became  hard  under  the  chin,  and  so  painful  that  he  was 
obliged  immediately  to  press  upwards  against  the  under  surface  of 
the  chin  in  order  to  oppose  their  action.  This  condition  would  last 
from  one  to  three  minutes,  and  was  relieved,  generally,  by  frictions 
made  with  the  hand  over  the  contracted  muscles.  Sometimes  he 
actually  believed  that  the  lower  jaw  was  dislocated,  although  the 
result  always  convinced  him  that  it  was  not 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  SPINE. 

Delpech  and  AberDethy  denied  the  possibility  of  a  dislocation  of 
the  spine,  either  in  the  cervical,  dorsal,  or  lumbar  region,  without  the 
concurrence  of  a  fracture. 

Says  Sir  Astley  Cooper:  "I  have  never  witnessed  a  separation  of 
one  vertebra  from  another  through  the  intervertebral  substance,  with- 
out fracture  of  the  articular  processes;  or,  if  those  processes  remain 
unbroken,  without  a  fracture  through  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae." 
He  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a 
dislocation  of  the  cervical  vertebra,  their  articular  processes  being 
placed  more  obliquely  than  those  of  the  other  vertebrae. 

The  accident  is,  no  doubt,  exceedingly  rare,  at  least  without  the 
complication  of  a  fracture,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  actual 
number  is  smaller  than  the  reported  examples  would  indicate.  Those 
who  make  autopsies  do  not  always  perform  their  duties  with  that 
exact  fidelity  which  might  be  necessary  to  determine  so  nice  a  point 
as  a  fracture  of  an  oblique  process,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  cir- 
cumstance may  have  been  overlooked  in  some  cases ;  but  a  consider- 
able number  of  well-authenticated  examples  of  simple  dislocations  of 
cervical  vertebrae  have  accumulated  within  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
reported  examples  of  simple  dislocations  of  the  other  vertebrae  are 
not  so  numerous,  nor  as  well  attested. 

The  causes  are  in  general  the  same  with  those  which  produce  frac- 
tures of  the  vertebrae,  such  as  falls  upon  the  head,  feet,  or  back,  and 
violent  flexions  of  the  spine  backwards  or  to  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

Several  examples  are  recorded  of  "  spontaneous"  dislocations,  the 
result  of  some  morbid  changes  in  the  bones  or  in  the  ligaments  of  the 
spinal  column;  which  accidents  seem  to  belong  more  properly  to 
general  treatises  upon  surgery. 

The  symptoms,  also,  partake  of  the  same  general  character  with 
fractures ;  the  accident  being  accompanied  with  more  or  less  complete 
paralysis  of  those  portions  of  the  body  which  receive  their  nervous 
supply  from  below  the  point  at  which  the  dislocation  has  occurred; 
the  spinal  column  presenting  at  the  seat  of  displacement  an  angular 
projection  or  some  form  of  irregularity;  and  the  distortion  being 
attended  with  pain,  especially  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  move  the 
body. 

In  very  many  cases  the  symptoms  are  so  nearly  like  those  presented 
in  a  case  of  fracture,  that  the  diagnosis  is  rendered  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult. The  presence  or  absence  of  crepitus  may  aid  in  the  diagnosis^ 
and  yet  it  is  well  understood  that  this  symptom  is  often  absent  in 
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simple  fractures,  and  that  it  may  be  present  in  all  those  examples  of 
dislocation  which  are  accompanied  with  a  fracture  of  an  oblique  pro- 
cess, or  of  any  other  portion  of  the  vertebrad,  which  class  of  examples 
constitutes  a  large  majority  of  the  whole  number. 

There  is  usually  present^  however,  in  the  dislocation,  whether  partial 
or  complete,  a  peculiar  fixedness  or  rigidity  of  the  spine,  which  serves 
to  distinguish  this  accident  from  a  fracture  of  the  spine  as  plainly  as 
the  preternatural  rigidity  of  the  limb  in  dislocations  of  the  long  bones, 
serves  to  distinguish  these  accidents  from  fractures  of  the  same  bones. 
The  head  or  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  column  is  bent  forwards,  or 
backwards,  or  more  commonly  to  one  side,  and  in  this  position  it 
remains  immovably  fixed  until  the  reduction  is  accomplished.  Some- 
times, also,  the  surgeon  may  feel  distinctly  the  lateral  deviation  of 
the  spinous  process,  and,  in*  the  neck,  the  transverse  processes  become 
an  important  guide  in  the  diagnosis. 

After  these  few  general  remarks,  I  shall  proceed  to  speak  of  disloca- 
tions of  the  spine  in  the  same  order  in  which  I  have  treated  of  fractures 
of  the  spine. 

§  1.   DlSLOOATIONS  07  THE  LUMBAB  YeBTEBBA. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  plainly  intimates  that  he  does  not  believe  a  dis- 
location can  occur  in  either  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  region  without  the 
concurrence  of  a  fracture,  and  Boyer  affirms  positively  that  it  is 
"entirely  impossible." 

Without  wishing  ourselves  to  insist  upon  the  actual  impossibility 
of  these  accidents,  we  are  prepared  to  affirm  that  no  well-authenticated 
case  has  yet  been  reported ;  at  least  of  a  complete  dislocation,  unac- 
companied with  a  fracture  of  the  articulating  apophyses.  We  can 
even  conceive  it  possible  that  a  lumbar  vertebra  may  be  dislocated 
forwards  or  backwards,  and  that  a  dorsal  vertebra  may  be  dislocated 
laterally,  without  a  fracture ;  yet  we  hardly  think  either  of  these  events 
probable.  What  we  urge,  however,  is  that  no  evidence  appears  to  be 
furnished  that  such  a  dislocation  has  actually  occurred. 

Cloquet  mentions  the  case  of  a  "  tiler"  who  fell  from  the  roof  of  a 
house  backwards,  and  dislocated  one  of  the  lumbar  vertebrsB.  This 
patient  lived  many  years  afler  the  accident,  and  at  the  autopsy  it  was 
found  that  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  had  been  luxated  to  the  right 
by  a  movement  of  rotation  about  the  left  articular  process,  the  two 
oblique  processes  of  the  left  side  preserving  their  connection,  while 
those  of  the  right  were  separated  quite  half  an  inch.  The  right  verte- 
bral plate  was  broken,  and  the  canal  of  the  vertebra  was  thus  thrown 
open  and  widened.^ 

Dupuytren  says  that  a  man  was  crushed  by  the  falling  of  a  bank  of 
earth  upon  his  loins,  when  in  the  act  of  bending  forwards.  On  the 
third  day  he  was  brought  to  Hdtel  Dieu,  when  it  was  observed  that 
his  lower  extremities  were  completely  paralyzed;  and  that  there 
existed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar  region  a  hard  tumor,  by  pres- 

*  Cloquet,  Malgidgne,  from  Joom.  des  Difformit^  de  Maisonabe,  torn.  i.  p.  458. 
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sure  upoD  which  a  crepitus  was  manifest.  A  second  tamor  coold  be 
distinctly  felt  in  front  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  the  length 
of  the  spine  was  evidently  diminished.  This  man  died  on  the  sixth 
day  from  a  gradual  asphyxia.  When  the  body  was  examined  it  was 
found  that  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebrae  had  been  pnshed 
forwards  more  than  one  inch,  lacerating  the  spinal  marrow,  breaking 
the  transverse  and  oblique  processes  of  the  last  dorsal  and  first  two 
lumbar  vertebrae,  and  tearing  off  a  small  fragment  of  the  body  of  one 
of  the  vertebrae  where  the  intervertebral  substance  adhered  to  it.' 

These  are  all  the  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  of 
which  I  am  able  to  find  any  record.  Both  were  accompanied  with 
fractures.  In  neither  case  was  any  attempt  made  to  reduce  the  dis- 
locations. In  the  second,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  any  means  could 
have  been  employed  which  would  have  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
bones  to  their  places ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  if  the  bones  had  been 
restored  to  place,  the  patient  would  have  survived  the  accident  a 
day  longer,  probably  not  so  long.  The  cord  was  greatly  lacerated, 
and  the  diaphragm  torn  up  and  displaced,  rendering  a  recovery  almost 
impossible. 

In  the  first  example,  where  the  dislocation  was  less  complete,  and 
the  complications  less  grave,  could  reduction  have  offered  any  reason- 
able chance  for  relief?  By  extension,  combined  with  a  movement  of 
rotation  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  displacement  had 
taken  place,  it  is  possible  that  a  reduction  might  have  been  accom- 
plishea.  The  attempt  certainly  would  have  been  justifiable ;  but  since 
the  man  lived  "many  years"  without  the  reduction,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  result  of  a  reduction  would  have  been  more  fortunate. 

§  2.  Dislocations  oi*  the  Dorsal  Yertebbjb. 

Malgaigne  enumerates  twelve  examples  of  dislocations  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae.  I  have  found  reported  by  American  surgeons,  at  dates  too 
recent  to  have  been  included  in  his  analysis,  two  other  examples ;  but 
of  this  number  only  three  are  claimed  to  have  been  simple  dislocations, 
unaccompanied  with  fracture.  One  of  the  fourteen  was  a  dislocation 
of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra  upon  the  sixth,  one  of  the  eighth,  two  of  the 
ninth,  five  of  the  eleventh,  and  five  of  the  twelfth.  The  relative  fre- 
quencv  of  their  occurrence  in  the  different  vertebrae  corresponding 
with  the  observation  of  Weber,  as  to  the  points  of  the  spinal  marrow 
which  allow  of  the  greatest  freedom  of  motion,  and  are  consequently 
most  liable  to  dislocations.  The  direction  of  the  displacement  in  ten 
cases  was  observed  to  be  six  times  forwards,  twice  backwards^  and 
twice  to  the  one  side. 

Two  of  those  which  were  unaccompanied  with  fracture,  occurring 
respectively  in  the  tenth  and  sixth  dorsal  vertebrae,  were  examples  of 
a  dislocation  forwards,  and  the  third,  belonging  to  the  ninth  vertebra, 
was  a  dislocation  backwards.  A  lateral  luxation  without  fracture  has 
not  been  recorded.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  these  three 

I  Dapaytren,  Injuries  and  Dis.  of  Bones,  Sjd.  ed.  p.  S40. 
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examples,  being  all  which  oar  science  up  to  this  moment  possesses, 
have  happened  in  the  experience  of  the  same  surgeon.^ 

A  moment's  consideration  of  the  anatomy  of  these  processes  will 
render  it  apparent  that  even  a  partial  luxation  forwards  without  a  frac- 
ture of  the  oblique  apophyses  is  impossible,  and  that  in  the  direction 
backwards  the  luxation  can  only  occur  to  the  extent  of  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch,  constituting  only  a  species  of  articular  diastasis, 
without  breaking  ofif  the  articulating  apophyses  of  the  lower  corre- 
sponding vertebra.  The  first  two  examples,  therefore,  notwithstanding 
they  have  been  received  without  question  by  Malgaigne,  I  shall  un- 
hesitatingly reject.  The  third,  which  alone  carries  evidence  of  its 
having  been  correctly  reported,  and  which  was  only  a  partial  disloca- 
tion, is  related  as  follows :  ''A  mason  having  fallen  from  a  height  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  the  lower  part  of  his  back  struck  upon  the 
angle  of  the  upper  step  of  a  ladder,  died  on  the  following  day.  After 
death  it  was  observed  that  the  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebras 
were  prominent  down  to  the  tenth ;  and  that  the  tenth  process  with  all 
of  the  processes  below  were  depressed.  It  was  also  noticed  that  this 
depression,  very  marked  when  the  trunk  was  thrown  backwards, 
gradually  diminished  and  finally  disappeared  altogether  when  the 
body  was  bent  forwards.  On  removing  the  soft  parts  it  was  found 
that  the  ligaments  were  extensively  torn  asunder  and  detached,  so  as 
to  permit  the  articulating  apophyses  of  the  tenth  vertebra  to  be  carried 
into  contact  with  the  back  of  the  ninth.  The  spinal  marrow  had  un- 
dergone no  visible  alteration."' 

Malgaigne  thinks  he  has  once  observed  the  same  thing  on  a  living 
subject,  and  that  by  simply  bending  the  body  forwards  he  accom- 
plished the  reduction  and  effected  a  perfect  cure,  except  that  a  slight 
curvature  remained  at  the  point  of  injury. 

Among  the  cases  reportea  as  having  been  complicated  with  fracture, 
the  following  example,  reported  by  Dr.  Graves,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
Dr.  Parker,  of  this  city,  possesses  unusual  interest: — 

On  the  second  day  of  Jan.,  1852,  a  man,  set.  2p,  was  struck  on  the 
back  while  in  a  stooping  posture  by  a  falling  mass  of  timber,  causing 
a  dislocation  of  the  last  dorsal  upon  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  His 
lower  extremities  were  completely  paralyzed,  and  priapism  continued 
for  several  hours.  The  surgeon  determined  to  make  an  attempt  at 
reduction,  and  for  this  purpose  he  placed  the  patient  upon  his  face,  and 
secured  a  folded  sheet  under  his  armpits  and  another  around  his  hips, 
directing  four  strong  men  to  make  extension  and  counter-extension  by 
these  sheets.  Chloroform  was  administered,  and  when  the  patient  was 
completely  under  its  influence  the  extending  and  counter-extending 
forces  were  applied,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  vertebras  glided  into 
place  with  a  distinct  bony  crepitus.  The  restoration  of  the  line  of 
the  vertebral  column  was  found  to  be  nearly  but  not  quite  perfect. 

On  the  sixteenth  day  he  began  to  have  slight  sensations  in  his  feet, 
and  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  weeks  he  was  able  to  control  the  evac- 

<  MelchJori,  Gaz.  Medica,  stati  sardi,  ISIK).  <  Melchiori,  loc.  cit. 
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uations  from  the  bladder  and  rectum.  Several  months  later  he  had 
recovered  so  completely  as  to  walk  with  only  the  aid  of  a  oane.^ 

I  know  of  only  one  similar  case.  Budiger  has  published  an  account 
of  a  dislocation  obliquely  backwards  and  to  the  right  side,  which 
occurred  at  the  same  point  in  the  spinal  column.  The  subject  was  a 
musketeer,  who  had  been  struck  upon  his  back  by  a  falling  wall 
which  he  was  endeavoring  to  pull  down.  Budiger  laid  him  upon  his 
belly,  and  by  the  assistance  of  others  he  was  able,  but  not  without 
causing  pain,  to  reduce  the  bones.  Immediately,  however,  when  the 
extension  was  discontinued,  the  action  of  the  muscles  caused  the  dis- 
placement  to  recur.  The  surgeon  then  directed  four  men  to  make 
extension,  while  another  man  retained  the  bones  in  place  by  pressing 
upon  them  with  his  hands.  After  several  hours  this  method  of  pres- 
sure was  replaced  by  a  board  underlaid  with  compresses  and  sustain- 
ing a  weight  of  more  than  fifty  livres.  On  the  following  day  it  was 
found  sufficient  to  bind  compresses  over  the  projecting  bone,  and  in 
this  condition  the  patient  remained  fifteen  days ;  during  all  of  which 
time  he  lay  upon  his  belly  with  his  shoulders  more  elevated  than  his 
pelvis.  On  the  twentieth  day  he  could  lie  upon  his  back,  and  in 
about  six  weeks  he  was  so  completely  restored  as  to  be  able  to  pursue 
his  trade  as  before  I*  This  is  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  case, 
whether  considered  in  reference  to  the  means  eipployed  to  restore  the 
bones  to  place,  or  to  its  results ;  and  if  the  statements  are  to  be  re- 
ceived at  all,  it  must  be  with  some  hesitation  and  allowance. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  able  to  present  at  least  one  example  in 
which,  although  no  reduction  has  been  accomplished,  the  patient  has 
survived  the  accident  many  years;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  bis 
recovery  is  far  from  having  been  as  complete  as  in  the  two  cases  just 
mentioned. 

Joseph  Stocks,  89t.  11,  in  the  spring  of  1826,  was  crushed  under  the 
body  of  an  ox-cart  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  dislocation  of 
the  last  dorsal  from  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  causing  immediately 
almost  complete  paralysis  of  all  the  parts  below.  This  young  man 
was  seen  by  Dr.  Swan,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  the  summer  of  1834,  at 
which  time  he  was  occupied  as  a  portrait-painter.  His  lower  extremi- 
ties remained  paralyzed  and  of  the  same  size  as  at  the  time  of  the 
receipt  of  the  injury.  He  was  unable  to  sit  erect,  owing  to  the  mobility 
of  the  spine  at  the  seat  of  dislocation,  and  he  had  therefore  lain  con- 
stantly upon  his  side.  The  upper  portion  of  his  body  was  well  de- 
veloped, and  his  intellectual  faculties  were  of  a  high  order.^ 

It  is  not,  however,  with  a  life  of  perpetual  deformity  that  the  two 
examples  of  reduction  already  described  are  to  be  contrasted.  A  result 
so  fortunate  as  this,  where  the  bones  remained  unreduced,  is  unique;  in 
all  the  other  cases  reported  the  patients  died  miserably  after  periods 
ranging  from  a  few  days  to  one  year  or  a  little  more. 

Charles  Bell  has  related  the  case  of  an  infant  who  was  run  over 
by  a  diligence,  and  who  died  thirteen  months  after  the  accident    On 

>  Graves,  N.  Y.  Joum.  Med.,  March,  1852,  p.  190. 

*  Rudiger,  Joum.  de  Chir.  de  Desault,  torn.  iii.  p.  59. 

'  Swan,  Boat.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  zxii.  p.  102,  March,  1840. 
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exarninatioii  after  death,  the  last  dorsal  vertebra  was  found  to  be 
completely  luxated  backwards  and  to  the  left,  upon  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra.^ 

With  these  facts  before  us,  I  think  we  cannot  hesitate,  when  the 
nature  of  the  accident  is  fully  made  out,  and  especially  when  the  dis- 
location has  occurred  in  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae,  to  attempt  the 
reduction  by  forcible  extension,  united  with  judicious  lateral  motion, 
or  with  a  certain  amount  of  direct  pressure  upon  the  projecting  spines. 

§  3.  Dislocations  of  the  Six  Lower  Cervical  Yertebrs. 

It  is  much  more  common  to  meet  with  simple  luxations  of  the  ver- 
tebras of  the  neck  uncomplicated  with  fractures,  than  of  either  of  the 
other  vertebral  divisions.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  greater 
extent  of  motion  which  their  articulating  surfaces  enjoy. 

They  may  be  dislocated  forwards  or  backwards.  The  forward  lux- 
ation may  be  complete  or  incomplete;  with  both  sides  equally  advanced 
{"  bilateral"  of  Malgaigne),  or  one  of  the  articulating  apophyses  may  be 
dislocated  forwards,  leaving  the  opposite  apophysis  in  its  place  ("  uni- 
lateral" of  Malgaigne). 

Schranth*  has  collected  twenty-four  examples  of  luxation  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae,  of  which  four  are  recorded  as  dislocations  forwards, 
two  back,  and  six  to  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Three  of  this  number 
were  dislocations  of  the  atlas,  two  were  dislocations  of  the  second 
vertebra,  five  of  the  fourth,  two  of  the  fifth,  two  of  the  sixth,  and 
one  of  the  seventh.    In  the  other  cases  the  seat  was  not  stated. 

Malgaigne  has  brought  together  forty-five  examples;  of  which 
twenty-one  were  complete  forward  luxations,  nine  incomplete  forward 
luxations,  nine  unilateral  and  forwards,  and  four  were  backward 
luxations.  Three  were  dislocations  of  the  second  vertebra  upon  the 
third,  four  were  dislocations  of  the  third  vertebra,  ten  of  the  fourth, 
eleven  of  the  fifth,  fifteen  of  the  sixth,  and  two  of  the  seventh. 

The  bilateral  forward  luxations  are  generally  caused  by  a  fall  upon 
the  top  and  back  of  the  head,  or  upon  the  top  of  the  head  while  the 
neck  is  very  much  flexed  forwards.  The  unilateral  is  caused  gene- 
rally by  a  direct  blow  upon  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  blow  being 
probably  directed  somewhat  to  one  side  or  the  other.  The  number  of 
backward  luxations  which  have  been  reported  are  too  few  to  enable 
us  to  indicate  very  accurately  the  general  causes,  but  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  they  are  most  often  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the  fore  and  top 
part  of  the  head,  received  while  the  neck  is  bent  forcibly  back. 

In  dislocations  of  the  cervical  vertebras  forwards  the  head  is  usually 
depressed  toward  the  sternum,  in  dislocations  backwards  the  head  is 
thrown  back,  and  in  unilateral  dislocations  the  head  is  turned  over 
one  of  the  shoulders.  Neither  of  these  malpositions  of  the  head  is 
uniformly  present  in  these  several  dislocations,  and  indeed  not  un- 
frequently,  especially  in  case  the  system  is  greatly  shocked  by  the 

*  Charles  Bell,  on  Injuries  of  the  Spine.  1S34. 

'  Schranth,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  May,  1S48,  from  Archly  fOrPhys.  Heilkande. 
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accident,  the  head  and  neck  assume  a  preternatural  mobility,  and  may 
be  turned  easily  in  any  direction. 

The  spinous  process,  unless  the  patient  is  very  fleshy  or  consider- 
able swelling  has  supervened,  can  easily  be  felt,  and  its  deviations  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  forwards  or  backwards,  furnish  us  with  the 
most  valuable  and  important  sign  of  the  dislocation.  Even  the  trans- 
verse processes  may  be  felt  sometimes,  especially  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  render  them  useful  in  the 
diagnosis. 

To  these  circumstances  we  may  add  paralysis  of  the  body  below  the 
seat  of  injury,  with  pain  and  swelling  at  the  point  of  dislocation.  In 
some  cases  also  the  patient  has  himself  distinctly  felt  a  cracking  or 
sudden  giving  way  in  the  neck  at  the  moment  of  the  accident. 

Prognosis. — The  complete  bilateral  luxations,  whether  backwards  or 
forwards,  have  in  most  cases  terminated  fatally  within  a  short  time, 
generally  within  forty-eight  hours.  Unilateral  luxations  are  less 
speedy  in  their  results,  but  when  the  dislocation  remains  unreduced, 
death  generally  takes  place  in  a  month  or  two.  Lente  relates  a  case 
of  incomplete  dislocation  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  backwards, 
unaccompanied  with  fracture,  which  accident  the  patient  survived 
five  days.^  A  patient  of  Roux's  lived  eight  days ;  but  in  the  case 
of  a  second  patient  mentioned  by  Lente,  with  a  complete  luxation, 
without  fracture,  of  the  fifth  vertebra,  the  patient  survived  the  injury 
only  two  hours.' 

On  the  other  hand,  occasional  examples  are  presented  of  partial  or 
complete  recovery  with  the  luxation  unreduced. 

Horner,  of  Philadelphia,  presented  to  the  class  of  medical  students 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1842,  a  lad  set.  10,  who  had  fallen 
a  distance  of  twenty  feet,  alighting  upon  his  head.  He  was  found 
senseless  and  motionless,  with  his  head  bent  under  his  body.  He 
gradually  recovered  from  the  shock,  but  his  neck  was  stiff,  distorted, 
and  motionless,  his  face  being  inclined  downwards  to  the  right  side. 
Two  days  after,  his  "  common  and  accurate  perceptions  returned,  bat 
he  was  affected  for  some  time  with  tingling  and  numbness  in  his  left 
arm."  When  presented  to  the  class  the  transverse  processes,  from  the 
fifth  upwards,  were  about  half  an  inch  in  front  of  those  below,  showing 
that  the  left  oblique  process  of  the  fourth  was  dislocated  forwards 
upon  the  fifth.  The  rotary  motions  of  the  neck  could  now  be  exe- 
cuted to  some  extent,  but  much  more  freely  to  the  right  than  to  the 
left.  Professor  Horner  refused  to  make  any  attempt  to  reduce  the 
dislocation.' 

Dr.  Purple,  of  New  York,  has  reported  a  case  of  what  was  called  a 
dislocation  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebras,  producing  complete 
paralysis  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  in  which  the  patient  survived 
the  accident  many  years ;  but  his  lower  extremities  were  so  useless 
and  cumbersotne  as  to  induce  him,  in  the  year  1851,  six  years  after 
the  injury  had  been  received,  to  submit  to  the  amputation  of  both  at 

>  Lente,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  May,  1850,  p.  384.  «  Lente,  ibid.,  p.  897. 

*  Homer,  Amer.  Joam.  Med.  8ci.,  April,  1849,  from  Med.  Exam. 
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the  hip-joint.  In  1852,  having  become  very  intemperate,  he  died,  but 
no  autopsy  was  obtained,  so  that  the  exact  character  of  the  injury  was 
never  ascertained.^  Sanson,  of  Paris,  has  reported  also  a  case  which 
came  under  his  observation  at  Hdtel  Dieu,  of  dislocation  of  the  "  third 
cervical  vertebra  backwards,"  from  which,  although  unreduced,  the 
patient  partially  recovered.  The  character  of  this  accident  was  not 
much  better  determioed  ;  for,  although  he  felt  a  severe  and  sharp  pain 
at  the  moment  of  the  injury,  which  was  greatly  aggravated  by 
motion,  and  his  head  was  bent  forwards  and  to  the  left, "  the  chin 
being  fixed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,"  there  was  no  paralysis 
of  either  the  motor  or  sentient  nerves.  After  the  lapse  of  about  four 
months  he  left  the  hospital,  still  unable  to  lift  his  chin  more  than  four 
inches  from  the  sternum  ;  after  which  he  resumed  his  usual  occupa- 
tions, suffering  no  further  inconvenience  than,  what  was  occasioned 
by  the  unnatural  position  of  his  head.'  Notwithstanding  the  authori- 
tative testimony  of  Sanson  that  this  was  a  dislocation  backwards,  one 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  was  either  a  unilateral  subluxa- 
tion, or  perhaps  a  mere  diastasis  of  the  articulation,  or  else  that  it  was 
an  example  of  sprain  of  the  muscles,  and  consequent  contraction  of  one 
set,  or  paralysis  of  the  opposing  set  of  muscles.  It  is  certain  that  it 
was  not  a  complete  luxation ;  nor,  since  there  was  no  paralysis  of  the 
body  below  the  point  of  injury,  can  it  be  properly  made  use  of  as  an 
argument  for  non-interference  where  such  paralysis  does  actually  exist. 

Let  us  see  now  what  encouragement  an  attempt  at  reduction  may 
offer,  in  a  case  which  presents  so  little  ground  of  hope  where  the 
reduction  is  not  accomplished. 

Dr.  Spencer,  of  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  relates  that  a  man,  aat.  50,  fell 
backwards  from  a  board  fence,  striking  upon  the  superior  and  anterior 
portion  of  his  head,  dislocating  the  second  from  the  third  vertebra  of 
the  neck.  His  head  was  thrown  back  so  far  as  to  prevent  his  seeing 
bis  own  body,  and  all  below  the  injury  was  completely  paralyzed. 
Bepeated  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  the  dislocation,  ''but  the  trans- 
verse processes  had  become  so  interlocked  that  every  effort  proved 
abortive,"  and  he  died  forty-eight  hours  after  the  injury  was  received.* 
Gaitskill  also  attempted  reduction  in  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  seventh 
cervical  vertebra,  but  failed.*  Boyer  failed  in  two  cases.  It  is  related 
by  Petit  Badel,  that  a  young  patient  at  La  Charity  expired  in  the 
bands  of  the  surgeons,  upon  such  an  attempt  being  made  a  few  days 
after  the  accident;'^  and  Dupuytren  says  ''  the  reduction  of  these  dislo- 
cations is  very  dangerous,  and  we  have  often  known  an  individual 
perish  from  the  compression  or  elongation  of  the  spinal  marrow  which 
always  attends  these  attempts." 

Dr.  Shuck,  of  Vienna,  relates  that  a  man,  adt.  24,  while  engaged  at 
his  work  on  the  5th  of  Dec.  1838,  twisted  his  head  suddenly  round, 
in  consequence  of  one  of  his  companions  roaring  into  his  ear,  when  he 

>  Purple,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  May  1858,  p.  819. 

*  Sanson,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  Feb.  1886,  p.  514 ;  from  Gaz.  des  Hdpitauz. 

*  Spencer,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum,  vol.  xv.  Ko.  11. 

*  Gaitskill,  London  Repository,  vol.  zy.  p.  282. 

»  PeUt  Radel,  Note  to  Boyer,  Malad.  Chir.,  vol.  v.  p.  118. 
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instantlj  felt  something  give  way  in  his  neck,  and  found  it  impossible 
to  move  his  head.  Next  morning  bis  head  was  turned  to  the  rigbt 
and  bent  down  toward  the  shoulder.  Every  attempt  to  move  his  bead 
caused  great  pain.  He  complained  of  weakness  in  his  right  arm,  but 
all  the  other  functions  of  his  body  were  perfect.  An  attempt  was 
immediately  made  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by  lifting  him  by  the  head, 
but  without  success.  On  the  7th  of  Dec.,  the  weakness  and  numbness 
of  the  right  arm  had  increased,  and  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  bones 
was  renewed.  The  patient  was  laid  horizontally  upon  a  bed  ,and  ex- 
tension made  from  the  chin  and  occiput  while  counter-extension  was 
made  from  the  shoulders.  The  force  thus  employed  was  gradually 
increased  until  the  patient  and  assistant  felt  a  snap  as  of  two  bones 
meeting,  when  it  was  found  that  the  head  was  restored  to  its  natural 
position,  and  the  power  of  moving  it  had  returned.  The  next  day  his 
arm  was  more  powerless  than  before,  and  on  the  following  day  he  had 
vertigo,  but  these  symptoms  soon  yielded  to  copious  bleedings,  and  he 
left  the  hospital  cured  on  the  ISth.^ 

Dr.  Hickerman,  of  Ohio,  has  reported  also,  in  the  Ohio  Medical 
Journal,  a  case  of  dislocation  of  one  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  the 
original  account  of  which  I  have  not  seen,  but  only  an  abridged  state- 
ment published  in  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal  By  exploring  the 
pharynx  a  prominence  was  felt  opposite  the  junction  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae ;  and  the  action  of  the  heart  was  barely  per- 
ceptible. Seizing  the  patient's  head  under  his  left  arm,  Dr.  Hickerman 
in  this  manner  made  traction,  while,  with  the  index  finger  of  the  right 
hand  in  the  patient's  throat,  he  made  firm  pressure  obliquely  upwards, 
backwards,  and  to  the  left;  after  continuing  the  pressure  for  about 
forty  or  fifty  seconds,  the  part  against  which  the  finger  was  placed 
gradually  yet  quickly  receded  in  the  direction  in  which  the  pressure 
was  made,  and  instantly,  as  quickly  indeed  as  the  act  could  be  possibly 
executed,  the  patient  opened  her  eyes,  and  natural  respiration  was  es- 
tablished. She  then  also  immediately  became  conscious  of  what  was 
transpiring  about  her,  and  signified  by  signs,  for  she  was  yet  unable 
to  speak,  that  she  had  suffered  pain  in  the  epigastrium.  Complete 
recovery  took  place.' 

Schranth  received  under  his  care  a  patient  who  had  a  luxation  of 
the  "right  transverse  apophysis"  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra, 
without  lesion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  he  reduced  on  the  seventh 
day.  The  first  attempt  was  unsuccessful ;  but  the  second,  made  with 
great  caution,  by  the  aid  of  four  assistants,  three  of  whom  pulled  the 
head  upwards  while  the  fourth  pressed  with  his  whole  weight  upon 
the  shoulders,  was  completely  successful.  During  the  time  that  the 
traction  was  being  made,  the  head  was  occasionally  rotated  slightly 
and  moved  laterally,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  surgeon  pushea 
firmly  against  the  displaced  apophysis.  The  reduction  was  attended 
with  "various  distinct  crackings  in  the  neck,"  which  were  loud  enough 

1  Shuck,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  July,  1S41,  p.  207. 

s  Hickerman,  Bat  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  x.  p.  702,  April,  1S55. 
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to  be  heard.  After  some  days  of  repose  he  resumed  his  occupation, 
no  stiffness  remaining  in  the  movements  of  the  neck.^ 

Dr.  Edward  Maxson,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  was  called  on  the  28th  of 
Oct.  1866,  to  see  a  child  about  nine  years  old,  who  had  met  with  a 
similar  accident  about  forty  hours  before,  namely  a  dislocation  of  the 
right  articulating  apophysis  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  cervical  vertebra, 
occasioned  by  suddenly  turning  her  head  around  while  at  play.  She 
at  first  complained  oulv  of  pain  and  inability  to  straighten  the  neck ; 
but  whenever  moved  she  became  faint  and  irritable.  A  short  time 
before  the  surgeon  was  called,  the  mother  had,  in  attempting  to  move 
her  in  bed,  turned  the  face  a  little  more  to  the  left^  when  a  severe 
convulsion  immediately  ensued.  On  examining  the  neck,  Dr.  Maxson 
discovered  the  displacement  of  the  transverse  process.  Having  ad- 
vised the  parents  of  the  danger  necessarily  incident  to  an  attempt  at 
replacement,  and  of  the  probable  consequences  of  its  being  permitted 
to  remain  as  it  was,  they  consented  that  the  trial  should  be  made.  ''I 
grasped  the  head,"  says  Dr.  M.,  "  with  both  hands,  and  proceeded 
according  to  Desault's  method,  onlv  I  first  carried  or  turned  the  face 
very  gently  a  little  further  toward  the  left  shoulder,  to,  if  possible, 
disengage  the  process;  then  lifting  or  extending  the  head,  I  turned 
the  face  very  gently  toward  the  right  shoulder,  when  the  difficulty 
was  at  once  overcome,  and  she  exclaimed:  'I  can  move  my  eyes.' 
Her  countenance  soon  acquired  a  more  natural  appearance;  thefaint- 
ness  passed  off;  she  rested  quietly  through  the  night;  had  no  return 
of  the  difficulty,  and  needed  only  an  emollient  anodyne  to  soothe  the 
irritation  and  slight  swelling  which  remained  at  the  point  of  injury."^ 

Bust,*  Wood,  of  this  city/  and  others^  have  seen  and  reported  simi- 
lar cases  attended  with  like  success. 

So  far  the  cases  of  successful  reduction  which  we  have  described 
are  examples  of  dislocation  of  only  one  of  the  articulating  apophyses, 
and  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  establish  the  value  of  the  prac- 
tice. We  have  now  to  relate  a  case  in  itself  unique,  namely,  a  suc- 
cessful reduction  of  a  dislocation  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  in  which 
both  apophyses  appear  to  have  been  thrown  forwards.  It  occurred 
in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Daniel  Ayres,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  will  be 
best  understood  by  a  reproduction  of  his  own  published  account  of 
the  case : — 

"E.  K.,  the  subject  of  this  accident,  was  a  laboring  man,  thirty 
years  of  age,  tall  and  muscular,  but  not  fat,  with  a  neck  longer  than 
the  average  among  men  of  equal  height.  On  the  evening  of  the  2d 
of  October  he  became  intoxicated ;  was  brought  home  insensible,  and 
did  not  recover  from  the  combined  effects  of  the  shock  and  bis  liba- 
tions until  the  following  morning,  when  he  was  supposed  by  his  wife 
to  be  laboring  under  cold  and  a  stiff  neck.  She  made  some  domestic 
applications  to  the  affected  part,  and  administered  a  dose  of  cathartic 
medicine.    When  it  was  thought  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  without 

1  Schranth,  Amer.  Jonm.  Med.  Sci.,  May,  1S4S. 

*  MaxBon,  Buffalo  Med.  Joum.,  Jan.  1857,  p.  476. 
«  Rust,  Chelius,  note  by  Smith. 

*  Wood,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  Jan.  1857,  p.  18. 
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obtaining  relief,  he  was  seen  by  Dr.  Potter,  of  this  city,  and  afterwards 
by  Dr.  Cullen,  both  of  whom  recognized  a  condition  which  was  not 
only  very  unusual,  but  one  which  they  had  never  before  observed.  I 
was  then  requested  to  examine  the  case,  which  I  did  on  the  ninth  day 
after  the  accident.  With  some  assistance  and  great  personal  effort, 
he  was  able  to  get  out  of  bed,  moving  very  slowly  and  cautiously. 
Desiring  to  expectorate,  he  was  obliged  to  get  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  which  be  accomplished  with  the  same  deliberation.  When 
seated  in  a  chair,  the  head  was  thrown  back  and  permanently  fixed; 
the  face  turned  upward  with  an  anxious  expression.  The  anterior 
portion  of  the  neck,  bulging  forwards,  was  strongly  convex,  rendering 
the  larynx  very  prominent.  The  integuments  of  this  region  were 
exceedingly  tense  and  intolerant  of  pressure.  The  posterior  portion 
of  the  neck  exhibited  a  sharp,  sudden  angle  at  the  junction  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrse,  around  which  the  integuments  lay 
in  folds.  It  was  difficult  to  reach  the  bottom  of  this  angle  even  with 
strong  pressure  of  the  fingers,  and  of  course  the  regular  line  formed 
by  the  projecting  spinous  processes  was  abruptly  lost.  He  complained 
of  intense  and  constant  pain  at  this  point,  which  was  neither  relieved 
nor  aggravated  by  pressure.  With  difficulty  he  swallowed  small 
quantities  of  liquid,  pausing  after  each  eftbrt,  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  take  solid  food,  since  the  first  attempt  to  do  so  after  the  accident 
was  followed  by  violent  paroxysms  of  coughing  and  choking.  His 
breathing  was  obstructed  and  somewhat  labored,  being  unable  fully 
to  clear  the  bronchia  of  their  secretion.  This,  however,  seemc^i  rather 
an  effect  of  the  tense  condition  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck,  than  the 
result  of  pressure  upon  the  spinal  cord,  since  he  presented  no  evidence 
of  paralysis,  either  of  motion  or  sensation,  in  parts  below  the  neck. 
The  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscles  of  both  sides  were  felt  quite  soft 
and  relaxed. 

"  But  one  conclusion  could  be  formed  upon  this  state  of  facts,  to 
wit :  that  the  oblique  processes  of  both  sides  were  completely  dislo- 
cated. The  marked  rigidity  of  the  head  seemed  to  preclude  the  pro- 
bability of  fracture  through  the  vertebral  bodies,  and  although  the 
cartilage  might  be  separated  anteriorly,  yet  the  body  not  pressing 
backwards  sufficiently  to  produce  paralysis  of  the  cord,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  posterior  vertebral  ligament  remained  uninjured;  it  was, 
therefore,  determined  to  make  an  effort  at  reduction  on  the  following 
day.  In  addition  to  those  originally  connected  with  the  case,  I  am 
under  obligations  to  Drs.  Ingraham,  Turner,  Palmedo,  G.  D.  Ayres, 
and  a  number  of  other  medical  gentlemen,  who  were  present  by  invi- 
tation, all  of  whom  confirmed  the  diagnosis,  and  rendered  efiicient 
services. 

''The  patient  was  placed  upon  a  strong  table,  in  a  recumbent  posi- 
tion, with  a  pillow  resting  under  the  shoulders^  the  head  being  sup- 
ported by  the  hand  during  the  administration  of  chloroform,  of  which 
an  ounce  was  given  before  anaesthesia  ensued,  Counter-extension 
being  made  by  two  folded  sheets  placed  obliquely  across  the  shoulders 
and  properly  held,  the  head  was  grasped  by  one  hand  placed  under 
the  chin,  the  other  over  the  occiput,  and  by  steadily  and  firmly  draw- 
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Fig.  229. 


ing  the  head  directly  backwards,  and  tHen  upwards,  an  attempt  was 
made  at  reduction,  but  failed  for  want  of  sufficient  power.  Dr.  Ingra- 
ham  was  then  requested  to  place  his  hands  immediately  over  my  own 
in  the  same  position  as  before,  and  steady  traction  was  again  made  in 
the  same  direction.  Our  united  strength  was  required  in  drawing 
the  head  backwards  and  upwards  to 
dislodge  the  superior  oblique  processes 
from  their  abnormal  position.  When 
this  was  felt  to  be  yielding  by  Dr. 
Cullen  (who  kept  one  hand  constantly 
at  the  seat  of  dislocation).  Dr.  Potter 
was  directed  to  place  his  hands  under 
our  own,  still  in  position,  and  assist  in 
bringing  the  head  forwards;  at  the 
same' time  the  chest  was  depressed 
toward  the  table.  The  bones  were 
distinctly  felt  to  slip  into  their  places ; 
the  line  of  the  spine  was  instantly  re- 
stored, the  head  and  neck  assuming 
their  natural  position  and  aspect.  As 
soon  as  the  patient  became  conscious, 
he  expressed  himself  ignorant  of  what 
had  taken  place,  but  free  from  pain, 
and,  in  his  own  language,  '  all  right.' 
A  bandage  was  arranged  to  support 
the  head  and  keep  it  bent  forwards. 
He  had  an  anodyne  for  two  nights  fol- 
lowing, after  which  no  further  treat- 
ment was  necessary,  and  at  the  end  of 
one  week  he  had  complete  control  over 
the  movements  of  the  head  and  neck. 
Beyond  the  debility  and  emaciation  immediately  dependent  upon 
protracted  fasting  and  loss  of  rest,  he  has  experienced  no  uneasiness 
since  the  operation.  His  appetite  is  now  good,  and  all  the  functions 
perform  their  duty  normally.  In  a  subsequent  inquiry,  to  determine, 
if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  accident,  he  states  that  he  distinctly 
recollects  going  into  a  store  in  Atlantic  Street,  near  the  ferry,  and 
there  having  angry  words  with  an  acquaintance;  that  he  left  the 
store,  and  was  proceeding  up  the  street  (which  is  here  a  rather  steep 
ascent),  when  he  was  violently  struck  from  behind,  over  the  lower 
portion  of  the  neck.  He  likewise  remembers  falling  forwards,  and 
striking  against  some  object,  but  does  not  know  what  it  was,  nor  what 
took  place  until  the  following  morning."^ 


Ajres*  case  of  bilateral  dislocation  of  the 
fifth  oerTical  Tertebra. 


§  4.  Dislocations  of  the  Atlas. 

Surgeons  have  met  with  several  forms  of  displacement  between  the 
atlas  and  axis.  First,  a  forced  inclination  forwards  of  the  atlas  upon 
the  axis;  in  consequence  of  which  the  body  or  anterior  arch  of  the 

>  Ayres,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  Jan.  1857,  p.  9. 
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atlas  is  made  to  recede  from  *  the  odontoid  process,  and  the  traDsverse 
ligament  glides  upwards  without  breaking,  so  that  the  extremity  of 
the  odontoid  process  comes  to  occupy  a  position  underneath  or  behind 
the  ligament)  and  thus  presses  upon  the  cord.  It  is  apparent  also  that 
this  form  of  displacement  cannot  occur  without  a  rupture  of  the  ver- 
tical ligaments  which  bind  the  transverse  ligaments  to  the  axis,  nor 
without  a  separation  of  the  atlas  from  the  axis  posteriorly  and  a  rup- 
ture of  the  posterior  atlo-axoidean  ligament.  Second,  a  similar  iocli- 
nation  of  the  atlas,  accompanied  with  a  rupture  of  the  transverse  and 
superior  vertical  ligaments,  in  consequence  of  which  also  the  odontoid 
process  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  cord.  Third,  the  atlas  in  the  same 
position,  with  the  odontoid  process  broken  at  its  base.  Fourth,  the 
atlas  displaced  directly  forwards  or  backwards ;  and  fifth,  a  displace- 
ment of  only  one  articular  process  in  a  direction  forwards. 

We  have  already,  when  speaking  of  fractures  of  the  atlas,  or  of  the 
atlas  and  axis  together,  called  attention  to  several  examples  of  that 
form  of  the  dislocation  which  is  accompanied  with  a  fracture  of  the 
odontoid  process.  The  other  forms  of  dislocation  are  characterized 
by  so  few  symptoms  peculiar  to  themselves,  or  which  can  be  regarded 
as  diagnostic  and  not  already  sufficiently  studied  in  connection  with 
other  dislocations  of  the  neck,  that  we  shall  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
do  more  than  remind  our  readers  that  if  permitted  to  remain  unre- 
duced a  speedy  and  fatal  issue  is  inevitable,  and  to  point  them  to  a 
couple  of  examples  of  recovery,  after  reduction  has  been  fortunately 
accomplished ;  for  both  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Malgaigne.  These 
may  alone  suffice  to  show  that  Dupuytren  was  in  error  when  he 
declared  that  such  accidents  were  wholly  beyond  the  resources  of 
our  art. 

An  old  man  received  upon  his  head  a  bundle  of  hay  cast  from  the 
top  of  a  wagon.  He  fell  with  his  head  bent  forwards  so  that  his  chin 
touched  the  top  of  the  sternum,  and  in  this  position  it  remained 
immovably  fixed ;  all  the  other  portions  of  his  body  preserved  their 
natural  functions.  A  surgeon,  who  was  indeed  the  father  of  Mal- 
gaigne, being  called,  assured  the  patient  that  unless  he  could  give  him 
relief  he  certainly  would  die ;  but  that  inasmuch  as  the  attempt  might 
itself  prove  fatal,  he  ought  at  once  to  put  in  order  his  afiairs.  Accord- 
ingly the  man  partook  of  the  sacrament ;  then  the  surgeon  seated  him 
upon  the  ground,  and  placing  himself  at  his  back  with  his  knees 
resting  upon  his  shoulders  for  the  purpose  of  making  counter-exten- 
sion, and  with  a  towel  brought  over  his  own  shoulders  and  under  the 
chin  of  the  patient  for  extension,  he  proceeded  to  act  upon  the  neck  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  spine.  The  effi}rts  were  long  and  pain- 
ful, but  at  last,  while  the  head  was  lifted  as  far  as  possible,  it  was  sud- 
denly drawn  backwards,  and  immediately  it  resumed  its  natural 
direction.  Absolute  quietude  was  enjoined,  and  the  patient  recovered 
in  a  short  time  and  without  any  accident. 

This  patient  was  seen  two  years  after  by  the  younger  Malgaigne,  at 
which  time  no  trace  of  the  accident  remained,  except  an  impossibility 
of  turning  the  head  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

The  other  example  is  related  by  Ehrlioh,  but  in  this  case  the  dislo- 
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cation  -was  backwards.  A  young  man,  est.  16,  while  carrying  a  sack 
of  Hour  up  a  ladder,  fell  backwards,  and  the  sack  falling  over  upon  his 
face  and  head  came  to  the  ground  before  him.  He  was  found  lying 
with  his  head  thrown  back  and  to  the  right,  the  head  resting  upon  the 
scapula  of  this  side,  but  having  so  completely  lost  its  "solidity"  that 
by  its  own  weight  it  would  fall  from  one  side  to  the  other.  On  the 
front  and  left  side  of  the  neck  there  existed  a  prominence' supposed 
to  be  formed  by  the  atlas;  the  patient  was  unconscious;  the  pulse  was 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  whole  body  was  suffering  under  paralysis, 
Ehrlich  directed  the  shoulders  to  be  held  by  one  assistant,  and  the 
head  to  be  drawn  upon  by  another,  while  he  pressed  with  his  own 
hands  forcibly  upon  the  displaced  atlas  from  behind.  After  several 
fruitless  attempts,  the  reduction  took  place,  accompanied  with  a  sound 
distinctly  audible  to  all  of  the  assistants ;  the  head  resumed  its  posi- 
tion firmly,  and  the  arms  began  to  move.  The  head  was  afterwards 
maintained  in  place  by  a  bandage.  The  cure  proceeded  rapidly,  and 
after  a  time  no  trace  of  the  injury  remained  but  a  disagreeable  tension 
in  the  nape  of  the  neck  whenever  he  moved  his  head  briskly  to  the 
one  side  or  the  other.^ 

§  5.  Dislocations  of  the  Head  upon  the  Atlas,  ob  Ogcipito-Atloidean 

Dislocations. 

Lassus,  Palletta,  and  Bouisson'  have  each  reported  one  example  of 
this  dislocation.  In  neither  case  was  the  dislocation  complete,  but 
death  occurred  speedily  in  every  instance.  Dariste  exhibited  to  the 
Anatomical  Society  of  Paris,  in  1838,  a  specimen  of  incomplete  luxa- 
tion of  the  occipito-atloidean  articulation,  with  stretching  of  the 
transverse  ligament.  The  patient  from  whom  the  specimen  was  taken 
having  lived  more  than  a  year  after  the  accident,  when  he  died  from 
a  tubercle  in  the  brain.' 


CHAPTER   IV. 

dislocations  of  the  ribs. 

The  ribs  may  be  separated  from  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  from 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  from  each  other.  The  cartilages  of  the 
ribs  may  also  be  separated  from  the  sternum. 

§  1.  Dislocations  of  thk  Bibs  from  the  Yertebiub. 

The  heads  of  the  ribs  are  joined  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebres  by 
strong  ligaments.    The  articulations  are  ginglymoid,  admitting  of  mo- 

>  Malgaigne,  Ehrlich,  Malgainie,  op.  cit.,  torn.  ii.  p.  384. 
'  Lassos,  Palletta,  Bouisson,  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  820. 

>  Dariste,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  ScL,  Not.  1838,  p.  237,  from  Archives  Q^n.,  May, 
1888. 
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tion  cliiefly  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  spine.  The  mobility 
gradually  increases  as  we  proceed  from  the  first  rib  downward  to  the 
last.    Each  joint  is  furnished  with  a  capsule. 

The  necks  and  tubercles  are  also  united  to  the  transverse  processes 
by  ligaments,  and  the  articulations  are  furnished  with  synovial  cap- 
sules. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  examples  have  ever  been  reported  of  dis- 
locations of  the  ribs  from  the  transverse  processes. 

Examples  of  dislocation  of  the  heads  of  the  ribs  have  been  mentioned 
by  Ambrose  Par^,  Bran^by  Cooper,  Alcock,  Donne,  Henkel,  Kennedy, 
Buttet,  and  some  others ;  but  most  of  these  reputed  cases  have  not 
borne  the  test  of  a  critical  analysis,  and  while  Yidal  (de  Cassis)  is  in 
doubt  whether  the  claims  of  even  one  have  been  fully  established, 
Boyer  denies  absolutely  its  possibility.  We  see  no  reason,  however, 
to  question  the  authenticity  of  several  of  these  examples. 

The  case  mentioned  by  Bransby  Cooper,  although  very  briefly 
narrated,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  real  character.  "  Mr. 
Webster,  surgeon  at  St.  Albans,  when  examining  the  body  of  a 
patient  who  had  died  of  fever,  found  the  head  of  the  seventh  rib 
thrown  upon  the  front  of  the  corresponding  vertebra,  and  there 
anchylosed.  Upon  inquiry,  Mr.  Webster  learned  that  this  gentle- 
man, several  years  before,  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse  across  a 
gate,  for  which  accident  he  had  been  subjected  to  the  treatment  usually 
followed  in  fractures  of  the  ribs,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  at  this  time  the  dislocation  occurred."^ 

These  accidents  seem  to  have  been  generally  occasioned  by  a  fall 
or  a  blow  upon  the  back,  and  the  dislocation  has  been  accompanied, 
usually,  with  a  fracture  of  some  other  rib,  or  of  the  transverse  or 
spinous  processes  of  the  corresponding  vertebrae.  The  head  of  the 
rib  has  always  been  found  to  be  displaced  inwards.  The  lower  ribs, 
including  the  false  and  floating,  are  those  which  have  been  most  fre- 
quently displaced. 

It  would  be  difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  during  the  life  of  the  patient, 
to  make  a  positive  diagnosis,  since  the  symptoms  resemble  so  closely 
those  which  accompany  a  fracture  of  the  rib  near  its  posterior  ex- 
tremity. The  nature  of  the  accident  producing  the  dislocation,  the 
depression,  mobility,  and  pain,  are  equally  indicative  of  a  fracture; 
while  the  failure  to  detect  crepitus  might  easily  be  explained  by  the 
thickness  of  the  muscular  walls  at  this  point,  or  by  the  riding,  or  by 
other  displacements  of  the  broken  fragments. 

Chelius  speaks  of  a  peculiar  "  rustling,"  perceived  when  the  body  and 
ribs  are  moved  by  the  surgeon  or  by  the  patient  himself,  and  which 
is  different  from  the  sensation  produced  by  emphysema  or  fracture. 

The  treatment  ought  to  be  the  same  which  would  be  adopted  in 
case  the  rib  was  broken.  Eeplacement  of  the  dislocated  bone  must  be 
regarded  as  impossible ;  and  it  only  remains  that  W6  insure  quiet  as 
far  as  possible  in  this  portion  of  the  chest,  and  combat  the  pain  and 
inflammation  by  suitable  remedies.    The  circular  bandage,  however 

»  Webster,  B.  Cooper's  ed.  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Amer.  ed,,  p.  450. 
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recommended  in  these  cases  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  could  only  be 
serviceable  in  dislocations  of  those  ribs  which  have  an  attachment  to 
the  sternam ;  the  floating  ribs,  which  have  been  found  dislocated  quite 
as  often  as  either  of  the  others,  could  derive  no  support  from  circular 
pressure,  or  from  any  other  mechanical  contrivance. 

§  2.  Dislocations  of  the  Cartilaqes  of  the  Ribs  fbom  the  Sternum. 

The  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  has  no  proper  articulation  at  either 
extremity,  but  the  remaining  six  upper  ribs,  where  they  join  the 
sternum,  are  furnished  with  synovial  capsules.  In  old  age  these 
articulations  generally  disappear,  yet  not  always. 

Charles  Bell  observes:  "A  young  man  playing  the  dumbbells  and 
throwing  his  arms  behind  him,  feels  something  give  way  on  the  chest; 
and  one  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  has  started  and  stands  prominent 
To  reduce  it,  we  make  the  patient  draw  a  full  inspiration,  and  with 
the  fingers  knead  the  projecting  cartilage  into  its  place.  We  apply  a 
compress  and  bandage,  but  the  luxation  is  with  difiiculty  retained." 

Ravaton,  Manzotti,  and  Monteggia  have  each,  according  to  Mai* 
gaigne,  reported  one  example  of  traumatic  dislocation ;  in  all  of  which 
the  cartilages  were  thrown  forwards  in  advance  of  the  sternum. 

When  treating  of  fracture  of  the  sternum,  I  have  related  one  case, 
which  has  come  under  my  own  observation,  of  dislocation  of  three  or 
four  cartilages  at  the  same  time. 

By  pressure  alone  they  have  generally  been  replaced,  the  cartilage 
resuming  its  position  suddenly  and  with  a  sound.  The  reduction 
may,  nevertheless,  be  facilitated  by  bending  the  trunk  backwards  or 
by  directing  the  patient  to  make  a  full  inspiration. 

To  maintain  the  reduction  has  been  found  more  difficult,  and  Sir 
Astley  directs  that  "  a  long  piece  of  wetted  pasteboard  should  be 
placed  in  the  course  of  three  of  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages,  the 
injured  rib  being  in  the  centre ;  this  dries  upon  the  chest,  takes  the 
exact  form  of  the  parts,  prevents  motion,  and  affords  the  same  support 
as  a  splint  upon  a  fractured  limb.  A  flannel  roller  is  to  be  applied 
over  this  splint,  and  a  system  of  depletion  pursued,  to  prevent  inflam- 
mation of  the  thoracic  viscera."  Instead  of  the  pasteboard,  we  might 
use  either  felt,  sole-leather,  or  gutta  percha. 

The  patients  spoken  of  by  Kavaton  and  Manzotti  were  both  cured 
in  about  one  month. 

Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  says  that  a  baker's  boy  applied  for  relief  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  who  was  the  subject  of  displacement  of  the  cartilages 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  from  their  junction  Vith  the  sternum,  pro- 
duced partly  by  the  constant  action  of  the  pectoral  muscles  in  kneading 
bread,  but  principally  by  his  defective  constitution.  Mr.  Cooper  stated 
to  the  boy  the  necessity  of  changing  his  occupation,  and  advised  him 
to  go  into  the  country;  but  as  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  little  hope  was 
entertained  of  his  recovery.* 

»  B.  Cooper's  ed.  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  &c.,  op.  cit.,  p.  447. 
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§  3.  Dislocation  of  one  Cartilaoe  upon  Another. 

The  cartilages  on  the  sixth,  seveoth,  and  eighth  ribs  are  famished 
at  their  lower  borders  with  a  true  arthrodial  joint,  by  which  they 
articulate  with  the  corresponding  cartilages.  This  arrangement  some- 
times extends  to  the  fifth  and  ninth  ribs. 

A  displacement  of  these  articulations  may  take  place  when  one 
falls  upon  his  back,  striking  upon  some  projecting  body,  so  that  the 
chest  is  suddenly  thrown  forwards;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
upper  margin  of  the  lower  cartilage  is  depressed  and  entangled  be- 
hind the  lower  margin  of  the  upper.  The  inferior  cartilage  is,  there- 
fore, the  one  which  is  displaced  rather  than  the  superior,  although 
this  latter  being  made  prominent  by  the  pressure  of  the  other  from 
behind,  seems  alone  to  be  displaced.  Boyer,  Martin,  and  Malgaigne 
have  each  reported  one  example. 

It  is  probable  that  the  contraction  of  the  pectoral  and  abdqminal 
muscles  has  a  chief  agency  in  the  production  of  these  dislocations,  and 
that  they  are  not  solely  or  directly  due  to  the  shock  of  the  accident. 

The  treatment  consists  in  pressing  firmly  upwards  and  backwards 
against  the  inferior  margin  of  the  upper,  or  overlapping  rib,  so  as  to 
disengage  it  from  the  lower,  when  by  its  own  elasticity  it  will  resume 
its  natural  position.  The  reduction  might  also  be  aided  by  a  full  in- 
spiration. 


CHAPTER  V. 

dislocations  OF  THE  CLAVICLE. 

Op  46  dislocations  of  the  clavicle  observed  by  me,  9  belonffed  to  the 
sternal  end  and  87  to  the  acromial.  Of  those  belonging  to  the  sternal 
end,  7  were  dislocations  forwards,  forwards  and  upwards,  or  forwards 
and  downwards,  and  2  were  upwards.  I  have  never  met  with  a  dis- 
location backwards.  Of  the  acromial  dislocations,  the  whole  number 
were  dislocations  upwards,  or  upwards  and  outwards. 

§  1.  Dislocation  Forwards  at  the  Sternal  End. 

Causes. — This  accident  is  generally  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  point 
of  the  shoulder,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sternal  end  of  the  cla- 
vicle is  driven  forcibly  inwards  and  forwards.  It  is  probable,  also, 
that  the  blow  which  produces  the  dislocation  is  received  rather  upon 
the  anterior  and  outer  face  than  exactly  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
shoulder.  A  sudden  efibrt  of  the  muscles,  as  in  the  attempt  to 
balance  a  weight  upon  the  head,  or  to  throw  the  shoulders  backwards 
when  under  drill,  has  been  known  also  to  produce  this  dislocation. 
In  one  example  it  was  occasioned  by  placing  the  knee  against  the 
spine  and  drawing  the  shoulders  forcibly  back.    Yarious  other  acci- 
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dents,  the  philosophy  of  whose  agency  is  not  so  easily  explained,  are 
said  to  have  produced  the  same  result;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
in  many  of  these  cases  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  injury  was 
received  has  not  been  correctly  understood  or  reported. 

Mr.  Fergusson  has  once  seen  this  displacement  in  a  newly-born 
infant,  which  had  happened  during  birth.  It  could  be  replaced  with 
ease,  but  immediately  slipped  out  again  when  left  to  itself.  "  Nothing 
was  done ;  a  new  joint  formed,  and  the  child  afterwards  possessed  as 
much  power  in  the  one  arm  as  in  the  other."* 

Symptoms, — The  head  of  the  bone,  unless  the  person  is  exceedingly 
fat,  or  great  swelling  has  supervened,  can  be  distinctly  fejt  and  seen 
in  front  of  the  sternum;  the  corresponding  shoulder  falls  a  little  back; 
the  head  inclines  also  sometimes  to  the  same  side;  the  movements  of 
the  arm  are  embarrassed,  and  accompanied  almost  always  with  an  acute 
pain  at  the  point  of  dislocation.  The  clavicular  portion  of  the  stemo- 
cleido-mastoid  muscle  presents  an  unusually  sharp  and  projecting 
outline,  and  a  careful  measurement  indicates,  if  the  dislocation  is 
complete,  a  sensible  approach  to  the 
acromion  process  toward  the  centre  Fig.  230. 

of  the  sternum.  If  now  the  surgeon 
places  his  knee  against  the  spine,  and 
draws  the  shoulders  back,  the  pro- 
jection of  the  clavicle  in  front  dimin- 
ishes or  disappears ;  if  he  carries  the 
shoulder  up,  it  descends;  and  if  he 
depresses  the  shoulder,  it  ascends. 

The  simplicity  and  uniformity  of 
the  symptoms  which  usually  charac- 
terize this  accident  will  generally  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  a  mistake ;  but 

Pinel  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  

having  presented  himself  at  one  of  the  Di.io<»tion  of  the  •  temai  end  forward!, 
hospitals  of  Paris,  suffering  under  this 
dislocation,  the  surgeon-in-chief  thought  it  a  tumor  of  the  bone,  and 
advised  the  application  of  a  plaster ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  patient 
presented  himself  to  Velpeau,  who  had  been  treated  for  a  dislocation, 
when  the  bone  was  only  expanded  by  disease. 

I  have  myself  also  seen  a  fracture  so  near  the  sternal  end  of  the 
bone  as  not  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  a  dislocation. 

Pathology, — In  complete  anterior  luxation  of  the  clavicle,  the  cap- 
sular ligament  suffers  a  complete  disruption,  and  also  the  anterior 
with  the  posterior  sterno-clavicular  ligaments.  The  rhomboid  and 
interarticular  ligaments  suffer  more  or  less,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  displacement.  The  interarticular  cartilage  may  retain  its  attach- 
ment to  the  sternum,  or  it  may  be  carried  forwards  with  the  clavicle. 
The  head  of  the  bone  lies  immediately  underneath  the  skin  and  in 
front  of  the  sternum;  and  generally  it  is  found  to  have  descended  a 
little  upon  its  anterior  surfece.     Richerand  saw  a  case  in  which  the 

"  Fergusson,  System  of  Practical  Surgery,  Amer.  ed.,  1858,  p.  203. 
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Sternal  extremity  of  the  bone  was  placed  three  inches  below  the  top 
of  the  sternum. 

Wherever  the  bone  lies  it  carries  with  it  the  clavicular  fasciculus 
of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle. 

Th'eatment, — ^Not  one  of  the  seven  forward  dislocations  of  the 
clavicle  at  the  sternal  end  seen  by  me  has  been  completely  reduced, 
or  if  reduced  they  have  not  been  retained  in  place.  In  the  following 
example  the  reduction,  although  faithfully  attempted,  was  never 
accomplished. 

Mr.  H.,  of  Buffalo,  set.  45,  was  thrown  by  a  horse,  suflfering  at  the 
same  moment  a  fracture  of  the  leg  and  a  forward  dislocation  of  the 
left  clavicle  at  its  sternal  end. 

Prof.  James  P.  White,  with  whom  I  was  in  consultation,  made 
several  attempts  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by  placing  the  knee  against 
the  spine  and  pulling  the  shoulder  forcibly  back,  and  the  same  efforts 
were  repeated  by  myself,  but  without  accomplishing  the  redaction. 
We  also  endeavored  to  reduce  it  by  pressing  directly  upon  the  pro- 
jecting bone  and  by  placing  a  pad  in  the  axilla,  using  the  arm  as  a 
lever  as  recommendea  by  Desault,  and  with  no  better  result. 

This  patient  was  tolerably  muscular,  but  while  we  were  manipu- 
lating he  was  very  much  enfeebled  by  the  shock  of  the  accident. 

Finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by  any 
moderate  amount  of  force,  and  believing  that  if  we  were  to  succeed 
we  could  not  retain  the  bone  in  place,  and  the  more  especially  because 
his  left  side  was  so  much  bruised  that  he  could  not  bear  an  axillary 
pad  or  bandages  of  any  kind,  we  desisted  from  any  further  attempts. 

Two  years  later  I  examined  the  shoulder  and  found  the  clavicle 
still  unreduced,  and  its  position  unchanged.  When  he  carries  the 
shoulder  forwards  or  backwards,  there  is  a  corresponding  motion  at 
the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle.  The  arm  is  not  quite  as  strong  as  the 
other,  and  its  freedom  of  motion  is  slightly  impaired. 
.  I  have  also  in  my  museum  the  cast  of  a  case  of  complete  forward 
dislocation  at  this  point;  which  accident  occurred  in  a  lad  twelve 
years  old,  who  had  fallen  into  a  cellar  on  the  20th  of  Aug.  1856.  The 
late  Dr.  Lewis  and  Dr.  Dayton,  both  excellent  surgeons,  had  examined 
the  arm,  and  dressings  had  been  applied  with  a  view  to  maintain  the 
reduction ;  but  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  accident  I  found  the  bone 
displaced;  nor  do  I  think  reduction  was  ever  afterwards  maintained. 

A  lad  was  brought  into  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  with  a  dislocation  of  the  same  character,  on  the  25th  of  Sept. 
1858,  who  had  been  run  over  by  a  wagon  on  the  same  day.  Dr.  E. 
P.  Smith,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  hospital,  attempted  faithfully  to 
reduce  it,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  Five  days  after,  I  found  the  bone 
out  and  quite  movable.  All  apparatus  having  been  removed,  we  laid 
him  upon  his  back  in  bed,  and  kept  him  in  this  position  three  weeks. 
He  was  then  dismissed  with  no  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  bone, 
but  he  could  move  the  arm  as  well  as  before  the  accident. 

Other  surgeons  have  not  met  with,  or  at  least  they  have  not  men- 
tioned, any  cases  in  which  the  reduction  of  this  dislocation  was  attended 
with  diflSculty,  nor  am  I  prepared  to  explain  the  difficulty  which  was 
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experienced  in  my  own  (Mr.  H.),  and  in  Dr.  E.  P.  Smith's  case.  Pro- 
bably they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
But  most  surgeons  have  testified  to  the  difficulty  of  retaining  it  in 
place  when  reduction  has  been  fairly  accomplished.  Chelius  says 
"there  commonly  remains  more  or  less  deformity,"  and  Malgaigne 
says  that  "it  is  difficult  and  rare  to  cure  it  without  deformity." 

Nevertheless,  Desault  (or,  rather,  his  pupil  Bichat,  who  has  published 
his  lectures),  who  always  speaks  very  confidently  of  his  ability  to  retain 
either  broken  or  dislocated  bones 


in  their    places,  says  that 
"almost  always  obtained 


be 


com- 
plete success"  with  his  appara- 
tus. It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  of  the  three  examples  fur- 
nished by  Bichat  to  confirm  this 
statement,  all  of  which  were 
treated  by  Desault  himself,  one 
recovered  after  a  long  time  with 
a  "very  perceptible  protuber- 
ance in  front  of  the  sternum," 
one  with  a  "  very  slight  protu- 
berance," and  in  the  other  the 
"swelling  was  almost  gone"  on 
the  twentieth  day,  and  we  are 
left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
reduction  was  any  more  com- 
plete than  in  either  of  the  other 
cases.^  Bicherand  and  Guersant 
succeeded  no  better  with  De- 
sault's  dressings.' 

Other    surgeons  have   made 
similar    claims   for    their  own 
forms  of  apparatus,  but  experience  still  continues  to  show  that  a  com- 
plete retention  of  the  dislocated  bone  is  seldom  to  be  expected. 

Sir  Astley  recommends  an  apparatus,  the  construction  and  appli- 
cation of  which  are  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  sketch,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  draw  the  shoulders  back,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
aid  of  two  pads  or  cushions  in  the  axillas,  to  carry  the  shoulders  out- 
wards. The  dressing  is  then  completed  by  placing  the  arm  in  a  sling. 
He  advises,  however,  that  in  some  way  direct  pressure  should  be  made 
upon  the  projecting  point  of  bone. 

Velpeau  objects  to  any  plan  which  will  draw  the  shoulders  back ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  that  the  shoulders  should  be  kept 
slightly  forwards,  so  as  to  diminish  the  tendency  of  the  sternal  end  of 
the  clavicle  to  escape  in  this  direction. 

Until  further  observations  have  determined  the  relative  value  of 
these  and  of  many  other  processes,  it  will  be  well  to  adopt  no  fixed 

»  Desaull  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  by  Xav.  Bichat,  Philada.  ed.,  1805,  p.  52. 
*  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  torn.  11.  p.  417. 


8ir  Astley  Cooper*!  AppAratiu  for  dislocated  eUriele. 
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rule  of  action ;  but,  having  reduced  the  bone  bv  either  placing  the 
knee  upon  the  spine  and  drawing  the  shoulders  back»  or  by  making 
use  of  the  humerus  as  a  lever,  we  recommend  that  the  surgeon  shall 
seek  to  maintain  it  in  place  by  such  means  as  the  experiment  shall 
prove  are  most  successful.  Among  these  means,  direct  pressure  upon 
the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  the  sling,  and  perfect  quietude  of  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  through  the  aid  of  bandages,  are  no  doubt  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  can  seldom  be  omitted.  If  then  we  find  that 
a  position  of  the  shoulders  more  or  less  forwards  or  backwards  best 
maintains  the  apposition,  this  position,  whatever  it  is,  ought  to  be 
continued. 

In  order  to  be  successful,  sufficient  time  must  elapse  for  the  torn 
ligaments  to  become  firmly  reunited,  during  which  the  reduction  must 
be  constant;  since  every  time  the  bone  escapes,  the  whole  work  of 
repair  has  to  be  recommenced  as  from  the  beginning.  To  this  end  at 
least  four  or  six  weeks  are  necessary,  and  sometimes  the  period  mast 
be  lengthened  far  beyond  these  limits ;  so  that  it  may  often  become  a 
grave  point  of  inquiry  whether  the  long  confinement  of  the  limb  will 
not  entail  more  serious  consequences  than  have  ever  been  known  to 
arise  from  leaving  the  bone  displaced.  In  no  case  seen  by  me  has 
the  function  of  the  arm  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  displacement. 

§  2.  Dislocation  of  the  Sternal  End  of  the  Clavicle  UpwARDa 

Malgaigne  has  collected  four  undoubted  examples  of  this  dislocation, 
and  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  report  of  any  other  except  the  very 
extraordinarv  case  described  by  Dr.  Kochester,  at  the  September 
meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  Association,  and  which  case,  throagh 
the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Kochester,  I  was  permitted  to  see  several  tiroes.* 

Jerry  McAuliffe,  8Bt.  44,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1858^,  while  seated 
upon  a  load  of  wood,  was  caught  under  the  bar  of  a  gateway  and 
violently  crushed,  the  right  shoulder  being  forced  downwards  and  a 
little  backwards.  Dr.  Rochester  saw  him  very  soon  after  the  accident. 
On  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  right 
clavicle  was  thrown  upwards  so  far  as  to  rest  upon  the  front  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  occasioning  considerable  pain,  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion, and  loss  of  speech.  Eeduction  was  easily  effected,  and  a  retentive 
apparatus  was  immediately  applied,  consisting  of  a  gutta-percha  splint, 
moulded  to  the  clavicle  and  ribs,  and  retained  in  place  with  adhesive 
plaster.  Suitable  bandages,  a  sling,  &c.,  were  also  employed  to  main- 
tain complete  rest. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  care  employed,  the  bone  again  became 
displaced,  and  when,  near  four  months  after  the  accident,  this  man 
came  before  the  class  of  medical  students  at  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  we  found  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  carried  upwards 
half  an  inch,  and  across  toward  the  opposite  side  also  about  half  an 
inch,  and  projecting  somewhat  in  front.  It  was  fixed  in  this  position 
by  ligaments  which  allowed  it  to  move  much  more  freely  than  natural, 

>  Rochester,  Buffalo  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  262. 
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but  which  would  not  permit  any  great  displacement.  The  correspond- 
ing shoulder  was  slightly  depressed.  McAuliffe  said  that  he  felt  no 
inconvenience  or  abatement  of  strength  in  the  arm  except  when  he 
attempted  to  lift  weights  above  his  head. 

In  April,  1870, 1  met  with  a  similar  case  in  a  woman  fifty  years  of 
age,  which  had  been  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  shoulders  nine  weeks 
before,  and  which  had  been  overlooked  by  her  surgeon  in  the  first 
instance.  When  seen  by  me  it  was  immovably  fixed  in  its  new 
position. 

The  accident  seems  to  have  been  produced  in  all  the  case9,  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  by  a  force  operating  upon  the  end  and  top  of 
the  shoulder ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  head  of  the  clavicle  is 
pushed  and  at  the  same  time  lifted,  as  it  were,  from  its  socket,  tearing 
not  only  its  capsule  with  the  ligaments  which  immediately  invest  the 
capsule,  but  also  in  some  instances  the  costo-clavicular  ligament  with 
some  fibres  of  the  subclavian  muscle.  The  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle 
is  found  riding  upon  the  top  of  the  sternum,  its  head  being  placed 
between  the  sternal  fasciculus  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle 
on  tHe  one  hand,  and  the  sterno-hyoid  muscle  on  the  other.  In 
one  of  the  cases  seen  by  Malgaigne  the  head  had  traversed  in  this 
direction  completely  the  intra-clavicular  space,  and  lay  behind  the 
sternal  portion  of  the  opposite  sterno-cleido- mastoid  muscle. 

The  symptoms  are,  a  depression  of  the  shoulder,  with  an  elevation 
of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  so  as  to  increase  sensibly  the  space 
between  it  and  the  first  rib.  The  clavicle  also  encroaches  more  or 
less  upon  the  supra-sternal  fossa,  occasioning  a  corresponding  dimi- 
nution of  the  space  between  the  end  of  the  shoulder  and  the  centre  of 
the  sternum.  The  sternal  portion  of  one  or  both  of  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoid.  muscles  may  also  be  seen  raised  and  rendered  tense  by  the 
pressure  of  the  head  of  the  bone  from  behind. 

Fig.  232. 


Disloofttiou  of  theitornal  end  of  the  cUtTioIe  apwards. 

Beduction  has  been  found  easy,  but  Malgaigne  thinks  a  perfect 
retention  impossible,  at  least  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  accom- 
plished in  any  of  the  cases  reported.  In  no  case  did  the  displace- 
ment seriously  impair  the  functions  of  the  arm. 
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The  same  apparatus  to  which  we  shall  give  the  preference  in  cases 
of  dislocation  upwards  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle,  at  least  with 
only  such  slight  modifications  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  case  will 
naturally  suggest,  will  be  suitable  for  this  accident.  The  shoulder 
must  be  lifled  by  a  sling,  while  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  is 
pressed  downwards  by  a  pad  and  bandages ;  and  all  the  muscles  of  the 
arm  and  chest,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  respiration  and  comfort, 
must  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest  until  the  ligaments  have 
become  reunited. 

§  3.  Dislocations  of  the  Sternal  End  of  the  Clavicle  Backwards. 

The  first  case  upon  record  of  this  kind  of  accident,  caused  by 
violence,  was  published  by  Pellieux  in  183-i,  in  the  Bevue  Medioale; 
until  which  time  its  existence  had  been  generally  denied.  In  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  October,  18-il, 
several  cases  are  mentioned. 

Two  forms  of  the  accident  have  been  described,  one  in  which  the 
head  of  the  clavicle  is  driven  backwards  and  a  little  downwards ;  and 
another  in  which  it  is  displaced  directly  backwards,  or  backwards  and 
a  little  upwards.  In  both  of  these  classes,  the  end  of  the  bone  falls 
inwards  toward  the  opposite  clavicle,  and  occupies  a  space  in  the 
cellular  tissue  back  of  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles, 
and  in  front  of  the  oesophagus ;  the  trachea,  if  reached  at  all,  being 
probably  thrust  to  the  opposite  side. 

The  examples  in  which  it  has  been  found  below  the  top  of  the 
sternum  are  much  the  most  numerous;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the 
other  form  is  only  a  secondary  displacement,  occasioned  by  the  action 
of  the  fibres  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle.  ^ 

Causes. — Of  the  eleven  examples  mentioned  by  Malgaigne,  four 
were  occasioned  by  direct  blows,  and  most  of  the  remainder  by  crush- 
ing  accidents,  as  by  powerful  lateral  compression  of  the  shoulders. 

One  of  the  cases  produced  by  a  direct  blow  was  accompanied  with 
an  external  wound,  and  is  the  only  instance  of  a  compound  dislocation 
of  this  kind  upon  record.  The  man  was  admitted  into  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  in  Sept.  1835,  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  the  sharp 
end  of  a  pickaxe  had  been  driven  through  the  flesh  against  the  bone. 
The  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  was  found  to  be  displaced  backward, 
and  with  the  finger  thrust  into  the  wound  on  the  front  of  the  chest,  it 
could  be  distinctly  felt  resting  upon  the  side  and  front  of  the  trachea, 
where  it  interfered  somewhat  with  respiration  and  deglutition.  He 
had  a  great  desire  to  cough,  with  a  sensation  of  pressure  on  his  wind- 
pipe, which  was  greatly  increased  when  his  head  was  thrown  back. 
There  was  also  a  slight  emphysema  in  the  region  below  the  collar-bone 
and  over  the  top  of  the  sternum.  The  shoulder  having  been  brought 
back  with  straps  attached  to  a  back-board,  the  bone  readily  resumed 
its  place.  The  elbow  was  then  brought  forwards  ^and  bound  to  the 
side,  and  the  wound  being  closed  with  adhesive  plaster,  he  was  put  to 
bed  with  the  shoulders  much  raised.  No  unfavorable  symptoms  fol- 
lowed, and  in  three  weeks  he  left  his  bed.    Three  weeks  later  he  left 
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the  hospital  with  the  sternal  end  of  the  bone  still  falling  a  little  back- 
wards, and  rather  more  movable  than  natural.' 

The  following  example,  related  by  Morel-Lavallfe,  will  illustrate 
that  class  in  which  the  dislocation  results  from  an  indirect  blow,  or 
from  a  crushing  accident. 

Leraoine,  seventeen  years  old,  had  his  right  shoulder  violently 
pressed  against  a  wall  by  a  carriage.  He  experienced  at  the  moment 
some  pain  at  the  bottom  of  his  neck,  and  a  great  sensation  of  suffocation, 
which  lasted  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  dyspnoea  gradu- 
ally subsided,  but  the  motion  of  the  right  arm  not  returning,  he,  on 
the  eighth  day  after  the  accident,  entered  La  Charit^.  On  examination, 
the  two  shoulders  were  found  to  be  on  the  same  level,  but  the  right 
one  was  nearer  the  median  line.  The  internal  extremity  of  the  clavicle 
was  half  concealed  behind  the  sternum.  On  depressing  the  shoulder, 
the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  arose  and  disengaged  itself  from  behind 
the  sternum ;  but  reduction  was  effected  by  elevating  the  shoulder, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  carried  outwards  and  backwards.  De- 
sault's  bandage  was  then  applied,  but  as  it  became  loosened,  Yelpeau's 
was  substituted,  which  kept  the  bone  completely  in  position  until  the 
eighteenth  day,  when  the  patient  was  lost  sight  of.' 

Symptoms. — The  most  constant  symptoms  are,  the  absence  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  from  its  socket,  and  its  complete  or  partial  disap- 
pearance behind  the  sternum,  an  approach  of  the  corresponding  shoul- 
der to  the  median  line,  an  inclination  of  the  head  to  the  opposite  side, 
elevation  of  the  shoulder,  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  impairment 
of  the  motions  of  the  arm,  sometimes  difficulty  in  respiration  and  in 
deglutition,  partial  arrest  in  the  circulation  of  the  arm  from  pressure 
upon  the  subclavian  artery,  and  a  slight  projection  of  the  acromial  end 
of  the  clavicle,  noticed  twice  by  Morel-Lavall^e. 

It  has  not  generally  been  found  difficult  to  reduce  this  dislocation, 
nor,  when  reduced,  is  it  so  liable  to  again  become  displaced  as  are  the 
dislocations  forwards ;  yet  in  only  a  ^w  instances  has  the  restoration 
been  so  complete  as  not  to  leave  some  deformity. 

In  order  to  the  reduction,  the  shoulder  must  be  carried  generally 
upwards,  outwards,  and  backwards,  and  it  may  then  be  best  main- 
tained in  position  ,by  laying  the  patient  on  his  back  upon  an  elevated 
cushion,  as  practised  by  Tyrrell  in  the  case  related  by  South.  To  this 
may  be  added  such  other  measures,  differing  but  little  from  those  em- 
ployed in  other  dislocations  of  the  clavicle,  as  are  necessary  to  insure 
complete  rest  to  the  muscles.  Of  course,  no  pads  or  bands  across  the 
clavicle  can  be  of  any  service  in  this  case. 

As  in  the  other  cases  of  dislocation  at  this  point,  the  patients  have 
generally  recovered  nearly  the  full  use  of  their  arms,  even  in  one  or 
two  instances  in  which  the  reduction  has  never  been  accomplished. 

'South,  note  to  Chelius's  Surgery,  Amer.  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

«  Morel-Lavall^e,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxix.  p.  229, 1842 ;  from  Gaz.  M^d* 
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§  4.  Dislocation  op  the  Acromial  End  op  the  Clavicle  Upwards. 

Of  all  the  dislocations  of  the  clavicle,  this  form  is  most  frequent. 
I  have  met  with  it  either  as  a  partial  or  complete  luxation  thirty-seven 
times.  The  youngest  subject  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  the  oldest 
sixty-three.    All  but  one  were  males, 

Oobuses. — It  is  produced  generally  by  a  fall  upon  the  extremity  of 
the  shoulder.  Twice  the  blow  has  been  received  rather  upon  the 
back  than  upon  the  extremity,  and  once  it  was  occasioned  by  the  fall 
of  a  board  directly  upon  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  once  by  a  bolt 
thrust  directly  up  from  under  the  clavicle. 

Symptoms, — When  the  dislocation  is  complete,  the  clavicle  not  only 
is  lifted  from  its  articular  facet  to  the  extent  of  the  breadth  of  the 
bone,  but  it  is  pushed  more  or  less  outwards  over  the  top  of  the  acro- 
mion process ;  generally  less  than  half  an  inch,  but  I  have  once  seen  it 
riding  the  process  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  In  this 
last  example,  the  case  of  James  Moran,  a  strong,  healthy  laboring  man, 
the  clavicle  was  easily  reduced,  and  it  always  went  into  place  with  a 
sensible  click ;  but  although  every  possible  care  was  taken  to  retain 
it  in  place  by  bandages,  compresses,  an  axillary  pad,  and  a  sling,  yet 
it  was  not  accomplished,  and  on  the  third  day  he  removed  all  the 
dressings,  and  refused  to  have  them  reapplied. 

I  have  usually  found  the  shoulder  slightly  depressed ;  and  in  one 
instance  where  it  is  probable  the  deltoid  muscle  had  suffered  some  in- 
jury, the  elbow  hung  away  from  the  body,  and  any  attempts  to  lay  it 
against  the  side  produced  an  acute  pain  in  the  shoulder.^  It  has  been 
noticed  also,  in  most  cases,  that  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  trapezius  ' 
muscle  appeared  lifted  and  tense,  especially  when  the  neck  was  straight 

Inability  to  raise  the  arm  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body  is  a  general 
but  not  constant  symptom.  In  two  instances,  where  the  displacement 
was  only  moderate,  the  patients  were  at  first  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards unable  to  lift  the  arm  in  any  degree  from  the  side.  In  one 
example,  a  lady  sixty  years  of  age  had  fallen  upon  her  shoulder  and 
produced  a  dislocation  upwards,  but  she  had  not  consulted  a  surgeon 
until  she  called  upon  me,  five  months  after  the  accident.  The  clavicle 
was  then  raised  from  its  socket  about  half  an  inch,  but  it  could  be 
easily  pressed  back  to  its  place,  the  reduction  being  attended  with  a 
grating  sensation,  a  circumstance  which  I  have  not  noticed  in  any  other 
instance.  She  was  not  even  then  able  to  raise  her  arm  to  her  head, 
nor  had  she  been  able  to  do  so  since  the  accident  occurred. 

In  all  the  motions  of  the  arm  and  shoulder,  the  clavicle  is  seen  to 
move  more  freely  than  natural  immediately  under  the  skin,  and  these 
motions  are  usually  attended  with  some  pain  at  the  point  of  dislocation. 

This  accident  has  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  dislocation  of  the 
humerus,  but  unless  the  shoulder  is  already  greatly  swollen,  the  error 
is  not  likely  to  happen.  If  the  point  of  the  acromion  process  can  be 
made  out,  it  will  be  easy  to  determine,  by  sliding,  the  finger  along  its 
spine,  whether  the  clavicle  is  displaced  or  not,  and  by  these  means  to 

*  Report  on  Dislocations,  by  the  author.  Transac.  of  New  York  State  Med,  Soc, 
1855,  p.  19. 
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Dislocatfon  of  the  acromial  end  of  thee  larl- 
cle  upwards. 


settle  the  question  of  its  complicity  in  the  accident.  The  question  as 
to  whether  the  shoulder  is  dislocated  or  not  may  be  more  difficult  of 
solution,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  again  to  observe. 

Pathology. — Generally  there  exists  simply  a  rupture  of  the  liga- 
ments immediately  investing  the  joint,  so  that  the  clavicle  rises  from 
its  socket  only  about  half  an  inch,  more  or  less,  according  to  its  dia- 
meter, and  is  carried  outwards  just 
sufficiently  far  to  allow  it  to  rest  upon 
the  upper  margin  of  the  acromial  ar- 
ticulation. In  at  least  twenty -eight 
of  the  cases  seen  by  me  this  has  been 
the  position  of  the  acromial  end  of 
the  clavicle,  and  for  its  complete  re- 
duction nothing  more  has  been  re- 
quired than  to  press  with  moderate 
force  upon  the  upper  and  outer  end 
of  the  bone. 

In  five  cases  I  have  found  the 
bone  not  only  thus  lifted  in  its  socket, 
but  also  driven  over  upon  the  acro- 
mion process  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch ;  and  in  one  in- 
stance, that  of  a  gentleman,  Mr.  B., 
who  was  injured  in  a  railroad  acci- 
dent, the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  was  displaced  outwards  half  an 
inch  and  backwards  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  while  the  sternal  end 
also  was  considerably  lifted  in  its  socket  and  slightly  sent  inwards. 
The  shoulder  fell  forwards  and  the  coracoid  process  was  one  inch 
nearer  the  sternum  than  the  same  process  upon  the  opposite  side. 
In  such  cases  more  or  less  of  the  fibres  of  the  coraco-clavicular  liga- 
ment must  have  sufiered  a  disruption ;  indeed,  without  a  rupture  of 
its  external  fasciculus,  which  anatomists 
have  called  the  trapezoid  ligament,  such 
a  dislocation  cannot  take  place. 

Prognosis. — It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say  what  has  been  the  precise  result  in  all 
the  cases  which  I  have  seen,  but  my  notes 
furnish  only  two  cases  of  perfect  retention 
after  a  complete  dislocation  at  this  point. 
One  of  these,  David  Thomas,  aged  about 
twenty-five  years,  fell  sideways  upon  the 
ground,  striking  upon  the  extremity,  and, 
as  he  thinks,  a  little  upon  the  top  of  the 
shoulder.  I  found  the  clavicle  dislocated 
upwards  and  outwards,  so  that  it  over- 
lapped the  acromion  process  half  an  inch. 
It  was  easily  replaced,  and  having  applied 
my  own  apparatus  for  broken  collar-bones, 
with  the  addition  of  a  band  across  the       ^. ,    ^      , ,,  . ,     ^   * 

•lu  I  -I  ^,  I,  ^«  Ditloeatioii  of  the  acromial  end  of 

shoulder  and   under  the  elbow  to  keep    the  ciaricie  upward,  aad  outward.. 


Pig.  234. 
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the  clavicle  down,  I  found  that  I  had  succeeded  in  retaining  the  bone 
in  place.  This  dressing  was  continued  until  the  forty-second  day, 
when,  on  being  removed,  the  clavicle  was  seen  to  be  closely  confined 
upon  its  articulation ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  two  years  it  still  retains  its 
position  so  completely  that  no  difference  can  be  detected  between  the 
opposite  articulations. 

In  the  case  of  Moran,  already  mentioned,  whose  clavicle  overlapped 
the  acromion  process  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  who  threw  off  the 
dressings  at  the  end  of  three  days,  the  same  degree  of  displacement 
existed  at  the  end  of  two  years ;  the  scapular  end  of  the  clavicle 
moving  freely  in  every  direction  under  the  skin  according  as  the  arm 
was  moved.  In  lifting,  he  says,  the  strength  of  his  arm  is  undimin- 
ished until  he  raises  the  weight  nearly  to  a  level  with  his  shoulders, 
and  from  this  point  upwards  he  can  lift  but  little.  For  a  laboring 
man  it  amounts  to  a  serious  maiming.  I  have  seen  the  same  loss  of 
power  in  the  arm  to  raise  bodies  above  the  head  in  at  least  two  or 
three  of  the  examples  of  less  complete  luxation,  continuing  after  the 
lapse  of  several  years ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  although  the 
bone  does  not  remain  reduced,  the  patients  have  recovered  eventually 
the  complete  use  of  the  arm  in  whatever  position  it  may  be  placed. 

The  case  to  which  I  have  already  referred  as  having  been  caused  by 
a  bolt  tlirust  upwards  under  the  clavicle,  will  furnish  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  this  general  principle.  James  O'Brien,  1st  U.  S.  Artillery, 
was  injured  in  September,  1862,  by  being  run  over  by  a  horse-car. 
A  bolt,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  driven  through 
the  skin  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  left  axilla,  breaking  the  first 
rib,  severing  the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments,  and  forcing  the  clavicle 
upwards  from  its  socket.  No  attempt  at  reduction  was  ever  made. 
When  seen  by  me  one  year  after  the  accident,  the  outer  end  of  the 
clavicle  was  lifted  directly  up  two  inches  from  the  acromion  process, 
to  which  it  was  united  only  by  a  long  and  slender  ligament.  He  was 
not  conscious  of  any  loss  of  power  or  limitation  of  motion  in  the 
injured  arm.  At  my  request,  my  son,  then  in  the  U.  S.  service,  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  experiments  to  test  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
arms,  and  with  the  following  result:  First  with  the  right  arm,  and 
then  with  the  left,  he  lifted  from  the  ground  fifty-six  pounds  and  three 
ounces,  and  sustained  this  weight  above  his  head  thirty  seconds,  with  his 
arms  fully  extended.  With  his  right  arm  extended  at  full  length,  at 
right  angles  with  his  body,  he  sustained  twenty-five  pounds  for  fifteen 
seconds.  With  the  left  arm  he  sustained  the  same  weight,  in  the  same 
position,  seventeen  seconds.^ 

Treatment. — When  the  bone  simply  rises  upon  its  socket,  the  re- 
duction is  always  easily  accomplished  by  pressing  firmly  upon  its 
extremity  with  the  fingers ;  but  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  been  car- 
ried outwards,  or  outwards  and  backwards,  the  reduction  is  only 
accomplished  by  pulling  the  shoulders  backwards,  or  by  placing  a 
pad  in  the  axilla,  using  the  arm  as  a  lever,  or  by  lifting  the  arm  by 
the  elbow  and  at  the  same  time  pressing  the  clavicle  down ;  and  it 

I  Am.  Med.  Times,  Oct.  24,  1868. 
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will  sometimes  require  the  application  of  all  or  several  of  these  pro- 
cedures at  the  same  moment.  In  some  cases  the  complete  reduction 
has  only  been  efifected  when  the  patient  has  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  an  anaesthetic. 

As  to  the  maintenance  of  the  bone  in  its  socket  for  a  length  of  time 
sufficient  to  insure  a  firm  union  of  the  broken  tissues,  this  will  be 
found  always  more  difficult,  and,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  abso- 
lutely impossible.  Nearly  all  surgeons  who  have  written  upon  this 
subject  have  made  the  same  observation ;  and  if  occasionally  a  new 
apparatus  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  surgeon  has  seemed  to  promise 
better  results,  the  same  apparatus  in  the  hands  of  other  equally  clever 
surgeons,  and  under  circumstances  equally  favorable,  has  been  found 
almost  constantly  to  fail ;  and  we  have  been  compelled  again  to  exer- 
cise anew  our  ingenuity,  and  to  seek  for  new  resources,  or  to  abandon 
the  effort  in  despair. 

Dr.  Folts,  of  Boston,  believed  that  he  had  found  in  Bartlett's  appa- 
ratus  for  broken  clavicles,  modified  by  the  application  of  a  shoulder- 
strap,  the  infallible  remedy  for  this  one  of  the  many  sad  defects  in 
our  art.  The  most  important  part  of  this  dressing,  according  to  Dr. 
Folts,  is  the  compress  placed  upon  the  upper  and  outer  end  of  the 
clavicle,  and  the  bandage  or  strap  passed  over  the  compress  and  under 
the  point  of  the  elbow  to  maintain  it  in  position.^ 

Dr.  Folts  is  no  doubt  correct  in  regarding  this  strap  as  an  impor- 
tant if  not  the  essential  part  of  the  apparatus ;  and  it  is  surprising 
that  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  as  well  as  by  many  other  experienced  sur- 
geons, its  value  should  have  been  overlooked.  The  chief  obstacle  to 
the  retention  of  the  bone  in  place  is  the  powerful  action  of  the  tra- 
pezius, which  constantly  tends  to  elevate  the  outer  end  of  the  bone. 
In  some  measure  this  may  be  resisted  by  elevating  very  forcibly 
the  shoulder,  or  by  inclining  the  head,  but  both  of  these  positions  are 
extremely  fatiguing,  and  will  not  be  long  endured.  The  bandage  or 
strap,  adjusted  in  the  manner  which  Dr.  Folts  has  recommended,  is  the 
only  means  of  counteracting  the  action  of  the  trapezius,  upon  which 
any  substantial  reliance  can  be  placed ;  but  the  principle  has  long  been 
understood  and  practised  upon.  Bradsor's  tourniquet,  or  Petit's,  secured 
by  astrap  brought  under  the  point  of  theelbow,  Boyer's  double  shoulder- 
straps,  and  Desault's,  third  bandage  all  aimed  at  the  accomplishment 
of  the  same  purpose ;  yet  Boyer  and  Desault  foun(f  all  these  con- 
trivances fail  in  a  majority  of  cases.  Mayor  employed  a  dressing 
constructed  with  a  strap  to  buckle  over  the  dislocated  clavicle,  but 
N^laton  has  seen  this  apparatus  fail  also,  when  applied  in  his  own 
wards. 

The  experience  of  Dr.  Folts  at  the  time  of  his  report  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  three  cases,  and  the  apparatus  had  been  completely 
successful  in  only  two  of  the  three.  Our  own  experience  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  it  will  be  found  occasionally,  but  by  no  means  constantly, 
successful.     We  have  already  mentioned  two  cases  in  which  we 

>  Folts,  Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joom.,  vol.  liii.  p.  259. 
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succeeded  perfectly  by  this  mode,  but  in  several  others  which  seemed 
equally  favorable  we  have  met  with  partial  or  complete  failures. 

The  practical  diflSculties  are,  the  sensibility  and  consequent  inability 
sometimes  of  the  point  of  the  elbow  to  bear  the  requisite  pressure, 

and  the  even  greater  sensibility 
Fig.  285.  of  the  skin  over  the  top  of  the 

clavicle;  the  tendency  of  the 
bandage  to  slide  off  from  the 
shoulder  and  also  to  become 
displaced  from  the  end  of  the 
elbow ;  the  gradual  relaxation 
of  the  bandages,  which,  when 
existing  even  in  the  most  incon- 
siderable degree,  is  suflBcient 
sometimes  to  allow  the  bone  to 
slip  out  from  its  shallow  socket; 
the  impossibility  of  fixing  the 
scapula,  upon  whose  immobility 
as  well  as  upon  the  immobility 
of  the  clavicle  the  retention 
depends ;  and,  finally,  the  great 
length  of  time  requisite  to  unite 
firmly  the  ligaments,  if  indeed 
they  ever  again  become  actually 
united. 

The  band  can  be  prevented  in 
some  measure  from  sliding  off 
from  the  clavicle  by  a  counter-band  attached  to  a  collar  upon  the 
opposite  shoulder,  but  not  without  causing  some  pain  and  giving  rise 
to  excoriations  generally  in  the  opposite  axilla ;  and,  in  a  degree,  all 
the  other  difficulties  may  be  met  by  patience  and  ingenuity,  but  un- 
fortunately the  smallest  failure  in  any  one  of  these  numerous  indica- 
tions insures  a  defeat. 

The  axillary  pad  employed  as  a  fulcrum  upon  which  extension  may 
be  made  is  equally  as  dangerous  here  as  in  fractures,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  ought  ever  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  only  as  a  means 
of  moderate  support  and  retention ;  indeed  it  would  be  well,  perhaps, 
if  it  were  discarded  altogether. 

The  case  of  Mr.  B.,  already  quoted,  with  a  dislocation  outwards  and 
backwards,  affords  not  only  an  illustration  of  the  inefficiency  of  either 
the  shoulder-strap  or  the  axillary  pad  in  certain  cases,  but  also,  it  seems 
to  me,  of  the  mischief  which  may  result  from  their  too  diligent  appli- 
cation ;  for  I  cannot  persuade  myself  but  that  most  of  the  maiming  in 
this  case  was  due  to  the  apparatus  rather  than  to  the  original  accident 
This  gentleman  was  injured  on  the  10th  of  November,  1865.  A 
sling  with  an  axillary  pad  and  bandages  was  immediately  applied.  I 
saw  him  on  the  seventeenth  day.  The  displacement  was  then  such  as 
I  have  described,  but  I  did  not  observe  any  paralysis  or  emaciation  of 
the  limb.  Having  noticed  that  the  clavicle  fell  into  its  socket  when 
he  lay  upon  his  back  in  bed,  at  my  suggestion  all  the  dressings  ex- 


Xa7or*8  apparatus  for  dislocated  claricle.    ("Tri- 
angle oabito-ble-aoapalalre.") 
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cept  the  sling  were  removed,  and  tbe  patient  was  laid  upon  his  back 
in  bed,  with  instructions  to  continue  in  this  position,  if  possible,  until 
the  cure  was  completed  ;  but  after  a  few  days  I  received  a  communi- 
cation from  his  physician,  stating  that,  owing  to  a  troublesome  cough, 
he  had  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  this  position.  His  residence 
was  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  town,  and  I  sent  him  one  of  my  dressings 
for  broken  collar-bones  with  instructions  as  to  its  use ;  directing  espe- 
cially that  a  shoulder-etrap  should  be  used  to  keep  the  clavicle  down. 

The  dressing  was  applied  and  continued  six  weeks,  and  on  being 
removed,  the  elbow,  wrist,  and  finger  joints  were  found  to  be  stiff. 
The  whole  arm  was  emaciated  and  almost  powerless.  One  year  later 
there  was  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  arm;  every  joint 
from  the  shoulder  down  was  almost  completely  anchylosed,  the  mus- 
cles were  greatly  wasted,  and  the  hand  trembled  constantly. 

These  results,  it  seems  to  me,  were  due  to  too  long  and  too  tight 
bandaging  of  the  arm,  and  especially  to  the  pressure  of  the  axillary 
pad.     I  do  not  state  this  positively,  but  this  is  my  belief. 

Is  it  worth  while,  then,  to  incur  the  dangers  of  too  long  confinement 
and  of  excessive  bandaging  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the  always 
uncertain  result  of  maintaining  the  bone  in  its  socket?  We  certainly 
may  be  permitted  to  make  the  attempt  within  certain  reasonable 
limits ;  and  especially  if  the  patient  is  a  female  and  the  avoidance  of 
deformity  is  a  point  of  serious  consideration ;  but  never  without  keep- 
ing constantly  in  mind  the  possibility  of  a  permanent  anchylosis  and 
paralysis  of  the  limb. 

§  6.  Dislocation  op  the  Acromial  End  of  the  Clavicle  Downwards. 

This  form  of  dislocation  is  exceedingly  rare,  only  three  well-authen- 
ticated cases  having  been  placed  upon  record,  one  of  which  was  seen 
and  dissected  by  Melle  in  1765,  the  second  was  met  with  by  Fleury 
in  1816,  and  the  third  is  described  by  Tournel. 

Cause. — So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  it  has  been  produced  only  by  a 
force  which  has  acted  directly  upon  the  top  of  the  clavicle.  In  the 
case  mentioned  by  Tournel,  a  horse  had  trod  upon  the  shoulder;  and 
in  the  example  recorded  by  Melle,  the  accident  occurred  in  a  child 
six  years  old,  from  an  attempt  to  support  a  great  weight  upon  the  top 
of  the  collar-bone.  In  this  last  example  the  humerus  was  dislocated 
also,  and  both  dislocations  had  remained  unreduced  many  years  when 
the  patient  was  seen  by  Melle. 

This  force  acting  directly  upon  the  top  of  the  clavicle  would  fail 
to  dislocate  the  bone,  except  by  first  breaking  down  the  coracoid 
process,  if  it  did  not  happen  sometimes  that  at  the  same  moment  the 
lower  angle  of  the  scapula  was  thrown  outwards,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  depress  slightly  the  coracoid  process,  and  thus  to  permit  the 
outer  end  of  the  clavicle  to  fall  below  the  level  of  the  acromion 
process. 

Symptoms  and  Pathology. — This  dislocation,  whether  it  has  been 
produced  artificially  upon  the  dead  subject  or  accidentally  upon  the 
living,  has  always  been  found  to  be  accompanied  with  a  complete 
35 
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rupture  of  the  acromio-clavicular  ligaments  not  only,  but  also  of  the 
coraco-acromial  and  coraco-clavicular  ligaments ;  the  outer  extremifcy 
of  the  bone  resting  between  the  acromion  process  and  the  capsule  of 
the  shoulder-joint,  and  a  little  posterior  to  the  articulating  facet  which 
originally  received  the  clavicle. 

The  superior  angle  of  the  scapula  approaches  the  body  slightly, 
and  its  inferior  angle  is  thrown  outwards.  A  marked  depression 
exists  at  the  point  of  dislocation,  accompanied  with  a  sharp  pain, 
increased  especially  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  move  the  arm.  The 
patient  is  unable  to  lift  the  arm  voluntarily,  but  it  can  be  moved 
pretty  freely  in  the  direction  forwards  and  backwards  by  the  hands 
of  the  surgeon :  abduction  is  much  more  difficult. 

Th'eatment. — Reduction  is  easily  accomplished.  At  leasts  in  the  only 
two  examples  upon  the  living  subject  in  which  the  attempt  has  been 
made,  it  was  effected  promptly  by  drawing  the  shoulders  gently  out- 
wards and  backwards ;  nor  has  it  been  found  any  more  difficult  to 
maintain  it  in  position  when  once  replaced.  When  the  scapula  is 
restored  to  its  natural  position,  and  its  lower  angle  approaches  again 
the  side  of  the  body,  a  reluxation  becomes  impossible;  since  the 
coracoid  process  now  effectually  prevents  that  descent  of  the  clavicle 
upon  which  its  displacement  always  depends.  It  is  only  necessary, 
therefore,  to  secure  the  scapula  at  its  base  and  lower  angle  snugly  to 
the  body,  by  a  broad  band  and  compress,  and  all  the  indications  of 
treatment  are  completely  fulfilled. 

§  6.  Dislocation  of  the  Acromial  End  of  the  Clavicle  under  the 
CoRAcom  Process. 

Finjou  met  with  one  example  of  this  singular  dislocation,^  and 
Godemer,  of  Mayenne,  has  recorded  five  more,*  and  these  constitute 
the  whole  number  which  are  at  this  day  known  to  science. 

CaiLse. — Age  and  a  consequent  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  seem  to 
constitute  a  predisposing  cause,  since  of  the  six  recorded  examples 
four  were  between  the  ages  of  sixty-seven  and  seventy -one,  and  the 
other  two  were  adults.  In  all  the  cases,  also,  the  dislocation  was  the 
result  of  a  fall  upon  the  shoulder. 

The  symptoms  which  have  been  said  to  characterize  this  accident 
are  pain  and  a  very  marked  depression  at  the  point  of  displacement, 
with  a  corresponding  projection  of  the  acromion  and  coracoid  pro- 
cesses; a  rapid  inclination  outwards  and  downwards  of  the  line  of  the 
clavicle,  its  outer  extremity  being  felt  in  the  axilla ;  the  corresponding 
shoulder  depressed  and  inclined  forwards;  freedom  of  motion  in  all 
directions  except  inwards  and  upwards ;  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula 
thrown  outwards  and  backwards ;  to  which  Morel- La  valine  has  added 
an  actual  increase  of  space  between  the  acromion  process  and  the 
sternum. 

Treatment. — Godemer  reduced  all  the  examples  which  came  under 
his  notice  easily,  by  directing  an  assistant  to  pull  the  arm  backwards 

1  Piftjou,  Joum.  de.  MM.  de  Lyon,  Juillet,  1S42,  from  Yidal  (de  Cassis). 
>  Godemer,  Becueil  des  travaux  de  la  8oc.  M6d.  d^Indre  et  Loire,  1843,  from 
Vidal. 
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and  outwards  while  he  himself  seized  upon  the  clavicle  with  his  fin- 
gers, and  disengaged  it  from  under  the  process ;  but  Pinjou,  after 
many  eflforts  by  the  same  method,  failed  completely,  and  the  patient 
having  left  him,  the  clavicle  was  reduced  the  next  day  by  an  empiric. 
Yidal  (de  Cassis)  recommends  that  instead  of  pulling  the  arm  out- 
wards, by  which  procedure  the  pectoralis  major  is  made  to  antagonize 
the  surgeon,  the  elbow  shall  be  brought  down  to  the  side,  and  kept 
there  by  the  left  hand,  while  the  right  hand,  placed  in  the  axilla,  shall 
pull  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  outwards,  converting  the  arm  into 
a  lever  of  the  third  kind.  This  process,  I  confess,  seems  to  be  much 
the  most  rational. 

Finally,  having  given  the  history  of  these  cases  as  they  have  been 
reported,  we  shall  scarcely  have  performed  our  duty  as  a  faithful 
writer,  if  we  do  not  state  frankly  that  we  entertain  a  suspicion  that 
both  the  gentlemen  who  have  reported  these  curious  examples  have 
entertained  us  with  fabulous  or  imaginary  stories ;  and  especially  do 
these  suspicions  rest  upon  the  cases  reported  by  Godemer,  who  in  five 
years  saw  five  cases,  each  presenting  throughout  the  same  class  of 
symptoms,  the  same  facility  of  reduction,  accomplished  by  the  same 
means,  and  always  with  the  same  perfect  result. 

If  to  these  singular  coincidences  we  add  the  fact  that  only  one  other 
surgeon  has  ever  claimed  to  have  met  with  the  accident,  and  if  we 
notice  the  actual  anatomical  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  its 
occurrence,  such  especially  as  the  complete  occlusion  of  the  subcora- 
coidean  space  by  the  tendons  and  muscles  which  pass  from  its  extre- 
mity toward  the  chest  and  arm,  we  shall  find  a  fair  apology  for  some 
degree  of  scepticism. 

§  7.  Dislocation  and  Rotation  Forwards  of  the  Clavicle  at  both 
Ends,  Simultaneously. 

The  following  example  is  the  only  one  of  this  kind  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge : — 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1863,  Dr.  North,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was 
called  to  see  a  lad  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  thrown  with 
violence  backwards  from  a  stool  upon  which  he  was  sitting,  striking 
the  back  of  his  left  shoulder  against  the  fioor.  Dr.  North  found  him 
suflFering  severely  from  pain,  and  with  some  difficulty  of  breathing. 
The  shoulder  was  depressed  and  thrown  forwards.  The  sternal  end 
of  the  clavicle,  turned  forwards,  formed  an  abrupt,  rounded  promi- 
nence ;  the  acromial  end,  turned  forwards  also,  presented  its  longest 
diameter  toward  the  surface,  and  rested  above  the  acromion  process ; 
while  the  central  portion  seemed  depressed  or  thrown  back,  an  ap- 
pearance which  was  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  clavicle  upon  its  axis. 

Reduction  was  accomplished  by  throwing  the  shoulders  forcibly 
backwards,  and  at  the  same  time  pressing  with  the  thumbs  upon  the 
two  extremities  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reverse  the  rotation,  as  follows: 
pressing  at  the  acromial  end  backwards  and  downwards,  and  at  the 
sternal  end  backwards  and  upwards.  The  restoration  was  complete, 
and  the  bones  were  retained  in  place  by  compresses  and  adhesive 
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plasters,  with  tbe  aid  of  Day's  "  neck  yoke."  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks  the  dressings  were  removed ;  and  when  last  seen  by  his  sur- 
geon "  there  was  but  little,  if  any,  trace  of  the  accident  remaining." 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  North  that  the  rotation  was  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  deltoid  after  the  dislocation  took 
place.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DISLOCATIONS  OP  THE  SHOULDER  (HUMERUS  AT  ITS  UPPER 

EXTREMITY). 

Owing  to  the  great  exposure,  and  the  peculiar  anatomical  structure 
of  the  shoulder-joint,  its  structure  having  reference  mainly  to  freedom 
of  motion  rather  than  to  firmness  and  security  in  the  articulation, 
dislocations  of  the  humerus  are  very  common. 

Writers  have  not  been  agreed  as  to  the  precise  anatomical  relations 
of  these  dislocations,  nor  as  to  the  nomenclature.  Velpeau,  Malgaigne, 
Vidal  (de  (Jassis),  Skey,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  have  each  adopted 
explanations  and  classifications  peculiar  to  themselves.  With  the 
arrangement  established  by  this  latter  surgeon,  English  and  American 
students  are  the  most  familiar ;  and  believing  that  it  is  more  simple, 
and  quite  as  appropriate  as  either  of  the  others,  I  shall  adopt  it  as  the 
basis  of  my  own  descriptions. 

I  shall  have  occasion,  however,  to  dissent  from  the  opinions  and 
teachings  of  this  distinguished  surgeon,  as  to  the  exact  seat  and  rela- 
tions of  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  some  of  these  dislocations. 

According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  there  are  three  complete  luxations 
of  the  shoulder,  namely,  downwards,  forwards,  and  backwards. 

§  1.  Dislocation  of  the  Shoulder  Downwards  (Subglenoid). 

This  is  usually  called  a  dislocation  into  the  axilla;  the  head  of  the 
bone  resting  rather  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  inferior  border  of  tbe 
scapula,  near  the  base  of  that  triangular  surface  which  is  found  below 
tbe  glenoid  fossa. 

Since  in  both  the  other  complete  dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  in  order  to  escape  from  its  socket,  must  be  made 
to  descend  more  or  less  downwards,  we  shall  regard  this  dislocation 
as  the  type  of  all  the  others,  and  shall  make  it  the  subject  of  especial 
consideration  as  well  as  of  reference  when  speaking  of  the  other  forms 
of  dislocation. 

Causes. — The  most  frequent  cause  of  this  accident  is  a  blow  received 
directly  upon  the  upper  end  and  outer  surface  of  the  humerus.  I  have 
found  the  arm  dislocated  into  the  axilla  by  this  cause  eleven  times; 

»  N.  L.  North,  M.D.,  New  York  Med.  Record,  April  16th,  1866. 
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four  times  by  a  fall  upon  the  extended  hand ;  once  by  a  fall  upon  the 
elbow,  and  in  this  latter  case  the  arm  was  probably  carried  away  from 
the  body  at  the  moment  of  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

In  all  the  above  examples  the  shoulder  has  been  dislocated  by  the 
simple  force  of  the  blow,  or  with  only  slight  aid  from  muscular  action ; 
but  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  bone  is  displaced  almost 
wholly  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  the  arm  having  been  previously 
violently  abducted ;  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  the  capsule  being  torn 
before  the  resistance  of  the  overstrained  muscles  has  accomplished  the 
displacement.  Thus,  in  three  instances  I  have  known  the  dislocation 
to  result  from  holding  on  to  the  reins  after  being  thrown  from  a  car- 
riage ;  in  two  cases  the  patients  have  fallen  through  a  hatchway  and 
been  caught  and  suspended  by  the  arms;  once  a  woman  met  with 
this  accident  by  holding  on  to  a  pump-handle  when  she  had  slipped 
and  fallen  upon  the  ice.  A  few  years  since  I  examined  the  arm  of  a 
Swiss  woman,  Maria  Norregan,  who  was  then  sixty-five  years  old,  and 
whose  humerus  had  been  dislocated  into  the  axilla  seventeen  years 
before,  where  it  still  remained.  Her  own  account  of  the  accident  was, 
that  she  was  returning  from  the  Jura  Mountains,  near  Neufchatel,  with 
a  load  of  hay  upon  her  head.  She  had  carried  it  a  long  way  with  her 
hands  held  upwards,  without  once  stopping  to  rest,  and  when  at  length 
she  threw  down  the  load  at  her  door,  the  right  shoulder  was  dislocated. 
The  arm  soon  became  very  painful,  and  swollen  to  the  fingers'  ends ; 
b»t  she  was  too  remote  from,  and  too  poor  to  employ,  a  surgeon.  A 
tailor,  who  used  to  do  the  minor  surgery  of  the  neighborhood,  bled 
her  three  or  four  times,  but  the  dislocation  was  not  recognized  until 
many  months  after. 

A  Mrs.  Hunn  informed  me  that  when  she  was  twenty-twic>  years  old 
she  had  a  convulsion,  and  that  her  attendants  in  trying  to  hold  her 
upon  her  bed,  actually  pulled  the  shoulder  out  of  joint.  After  the 
first  accident  the  dislocation  was  not  repeated  for  four  years,  but  since 
then  it  had  occurred  froih  very  slight  causes  many  times.  She  was 
in  the  habit  of  reducing  it  herself  by  placing  a  ball  in  the  axilla  and 
using  the  arm  as  a  lever. 

Dr.  Lehman  reports  the  case  of  a  sailor  on  board  an  American  brig, 
who  was  subject  to  a  dislocation  into  the  axilla  from  very  slight 
causes,  and  especially  if  he  bent  his  body  far  over  to  raise  anything. 
He  could  also,  by  pulling  horizontally,  remove  the  head  of  the  bone 
from  its  socket.  It  was  reduced  easily,  and  he  experienced  no  pain 
either  in  the  reduction  or  dislocation,  nor,  indeed,  during  the  displace- 
ment.* 

Pathology. — ^Tn  this  accident  the  head  of  the  bone  is  made  to  press 
against  the  capsule  below  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  long  head 
of  the  triceps,  until  the  capsule  gives  way,  and  continuing  to  descend 
in  the  same  direction  it  is  finally  arrested  by  the  triangular  surface 
of  the  inferior  edge  of  the  scapula  immediately  below  the  glenoid 
fossa.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  behind,  it 
occupies  a  position  also  a  little  in  advance  of  the  centre  of  this  triangle, 

>  Lehman,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  voL  i.  p.  242,  1828. 
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or  rather  upon  its  anterior  edge,  so  that  it  rests  more  or  less  upon  the 
belly  of  the  subscapularis  muscle. 

The  capsule  is  generally  torn  quite  extensively,  especially  below 
and  in  front;  and  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  may  be 

broken   asunder,   or   detached 
Fig.  286.  completely  from  its  insertion ; 

the  supraspinatus  muscle  is 
stretched  or  lacerated;  the 
infra-spinatus,  subscapularis, 
and  coraco-brachialis  are  put 
upon  the  stretch ;  the  subscapu- 
laris being  also  sometimes  com- 
pletely torn  from  its  attachment 
to  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and 
in  either  case,  whether  torn 
or  merely  compressed  and 
stretched,  the  circumflex  nerve, 
which  runs  along  its  lower 
margin,  is  subject  to  severe  in- 
jury;  the  deltoid  muscle  is  also 
placed  in  a  condition  of  ex- 
treme tension ;  while  the  teres 
major  and  minor  in  this  respect 
are  subjected  to  but  little 
change. 

In  some  cases  a  portion  or 
the  whole  of  the  greater  tuberosity  is  completely  detached,  and  the 
fragment  displaced  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  inserted  into  it. 

Symptoms, — A  palpable  depression  immediately  under  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  acromion  process,  more  distinct  in  children,  in  very  old 
and  in  thin  people,  than  in  adults  of  middle  life  or  than  in  fat  or 
muscular  people,  but  never  absent  completely,  unless  the  shoulder  is 
very  much  swollen ;  the  elbow  carried  out  from  the  body  three  or 
four  inches,  sometimes  a  little  backwards,  and  the  line  of  its  axis 
directed  toward  the  axilla;  the  outer  surface  of  the  arm  presenting 
two  planes  inclined  toward  each  other,  and  meeting  at  the  point  of 
insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle;  the  head  of  the  humerus  felt  in  the 
axilla,  particularly  when  the  elbow  is  carried  away  from  the  body ; 
numbness  of  the  arm,  accompanied  generally  with  pain,  especially 
when  any  attempt  is  made  to  press  the  elbow  against  the  side; 
rigidity  with  inability  to  move  the  arm  freely  in  any  direction,  but 
especially  inwards;  allowing,  however,  of  pretty  free  passive  motion, 
but  not  permitting  the  elbow  to  touch  the  body  without  great  pain, 
which  pain  is  occasioned  mostly  by  the  pressure  of  the  humerus  upon 
the  axillary  plexus ;  under  no  circumstance  can  the  hand  be  placed 
upon  the  opposite  shoulder  while  at  the  same  moment  the  elbow 
touches  the  thorax ;  the  head  of  the  patient,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
body,  inclined  toward  the  injured  arm;  the  arm  lengthened  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch ;  a  chafing  or  friction  sound  is  not  unfrequently 
present,  especially  if  the  bone  has  been  some  days  dislocated ;  but 
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Mr.  Lawrence  mentions  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  distinct  crepitus, 
yet  there  was  no  fracture;  Dr.  Hays  saw  a  similar  case  in  Wills 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  in  a  woman  sixty  years  old,  whose  arm  had 
been  dislocated  forwards  eight  weeks.'    Other  surgeons  have  related 

Fig.  237. 


DUloeatlon  of  the  shoalder  downwards  into  the  axilU.    (Subglenoid.) 

like  examples,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  all  these  cases  there  has  been 
an  exposure  of  the  bone  at  or  near  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  by 
the  partial  detachment  of  its  ligamentous  margin,  or  some  portion  of 
the  head  has  become  divested  of  its  cartilaginous  covering.  (For  a 
more  complete  differential  diagnosis,  see  chapter  on  fractures  of  the 
humerus.) 

Decisive  as  these  signs  usually  are  of  the  true  nature  of  the  accident, 
cases  will  every  now  and  then  occur  in  which  the  diagnosis  will  be 
attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  especially  if  a  few  hours  have  been 
perniitted  to  elapse  since  the  occurrence  of  the  injury,  so  that  consid- 
erable effusions  of  blood  and  of  lymph  may  have  taken  place;  while 
at  a  still  later  period,  when  the  swelling  has  subsided,  the  diagnosis 
again  becomes  easy.  "  At  this  latter  period,"  says  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
"  it  is  that  surgeons  of  the  metropolis  are  usually  consulted ;  and  if  we 
detect  a  dislocation  which  has  been  overlooked,  it  is  our  duty  in  can- 
dor to  state  to  the  patient  that  the  difficulty  of  detecting  the  nature  of 
the  accident  is  exceedingly  diminished  by  the  cessation  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  absence  of  tumefaction." 

It  has  never  happened  to  me  to  have  seen  a  case  of  dislocation  into 
the  axilla  which  I  have  not  easily  recognized,  but  in  my  report  to  the 

'  Lawrence,  Hays,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  voL  xxiy.  p.  236,  May,  1839. 
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New  York  State  Medical  Society,  already  referred  to,  I  have  related 
two  cases  which  were  not  recognized  by  the  patients  themselves,  and 
no  surjgeon  was  called  until  after  several  days  or  weeks,  and  three 
cases  in  which  empirics  having  been  employed  they  failed  to  detect 
the  dislocation,  and  since  the  date  of  the  report,  I  have  met  with  many 
similar  examples  which  had  not  been  recognized  by  intelligent  sur- 
geons. Although,  therefore,  I  am  prepared  to  admit  the  justness  of  the 
observations  made  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  I  think  that  if  the  case  is 
seen  within  an  hour  or  two  after  the  accident,  its  nature  may  be  gene- 
rally determined  promptly  by  the  surgeon  of  experience;  but  upon 
this  subject  I  have  already  spoken  very  fully  in  the  chapter  on  frac- 
tures of  the  humerus;  and  from  the  examples  and  opinions  which  I 
have  there  presented  it  will  be  inferred  that  it  is  much  more  common 
to  mistake  a  fracture  for  a  di0location,  than  a  dislocation  for  a  fracture, 
an  observation  which  is  equally  as  applicable  to  dislocations  forwards 
as  to  the  form  of  dislocation  now  under  consideration. 

Prognosis. — If  the  force  which  displaced  the  bone  was  not  great,  or 
if  the  shoulder-joint  has  not  suffered  any  injury  from  the  accident 
itself  beyond  the  mere  rupture  of  the  capsule  and  a  moderate  straining 
of  the  muscles,  and  if  the  dislocation  has  been  early  and  easily  reduced, 
the  patient  is  immediately  after  the  reduction  able  to  move  the  arm 
freely  in  all  directions;  very  little  swelling  follows,  and  in  a  short 
time  a  perfect  restoration  of  all  the  functions  of  the  limb  is  accom- 
plished. 

It  cannot,  however,  always  be  inferred  from  the  degree  of  violence 
employed  in  the  production  of  the  dislocation,  nor  from  the  absence 
or  presence  of  swelling,  how  much  injury  the  tendons,  muscles,  and 
nerves  have  suffered,  since  the  same  causes  produce  greater  lesions  in 
one  person  than  in  another,  and  the  amount  of  swelling  may  depend 
upon  the  accidental  rupture  of  an  unimportant  bloodvessel,  or  upon 
some  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient  predisposing  to 
serous,  fibrous,  or  sanguineous  effusions. 

To  whatever  cause  we  may  find  occasion  to  attribute  the  result,  it 
will  nevertheless  be  observed  that,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
limb  is  not  restored  to  all  its  original  strength  and  freedom  of  motion 
until  after  the  lapse  of  some  months ;  and  the  shoulder  does  not  re- 
sume its  perfect  form  and  symmetry  until  a  much  later  period ;  occa- 
sional pains,  especially  after  exercise  of  the  muscles,  and  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  weather,  are  present  also  at  irregular  intervals  and 
for  indefinite  periods  of  time.  Opposite  and  more  favorable  termina- 
tions must  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Where  the  reduction  has  been  made  within  a  few  hours,  I  have 
found  the  shoulder  affected  with  muscular  anchylosis  with  more  or 
less  weakness  of  the  arm  after  a  lapse  of  from  a  few  days  to  one  or 
two  years. 

A  laborer,  set.  41,  had  dislocated  his  right  shoulder  into  the  axilla. 
Dr.  H.,  an  intelligent  young  surgeon,  reduced  the  bone  easily  with  his 
hands  alone,  while  the  patient  was  still  unconscious  from  the  shock  of 
the  injury.  After  six  weeks  he  called  upon  me,  accompanied  by  his 
surgeon,  thinking  that  it  was  not  properly  reduced  because  the  arm 
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was  still  painful,  and  he  could  not  move  it  freely.  The  bone  was, 
however,  well  in  its  socket.  One  year  later  I  examined  this  man,  and 
found  some  anchylosis  remaining  in  the  shoulder-joint. 

James  Rogers,  sBt.  39,  fell  while  running  and  struck  upon  his  right 
shoulder.  Dr.  Eastman,  Prof,  of  Anatomy  in  the  Buflfajo  Medical 
College,  reduced  the  dislocation  four  hours  after  the  occurrence,  in 
the  following  manner :  The  patient  being  seated  in  a  chair,  Dr.  East- 
man placed  his  knee  in  the  axilla  and  manipulated,  while  one  assistant 
supported  the  acromion  process,  and  another  pulled  downwards  upon 
the  forearm.  The  time  occupied  in  the  reduction  was  about  two 
minutes,  and  the  bone  finally  resumed  its  position  with  a  snap  audible 
to  all  the  persons  in  the  room.  For  some  months  after,  and  at  the 
period  when  I  was  invited  to  see  him,  the  muscles  about  the  shoulder 
were  rigid,  and  the  motions  of  the  joint  embarrassed ;  but  at  the  end 
of  two  years.  Dr.  Eastman  informed  me  that  the  joint  had  become  free 
and  the  arm  as  useful  as  before,  except  that  he  could  not  throw  a 
stone. 

In  another  case,  a  gentleman  residing  in  an  adjoining  county,  set. 
42,  was  thrown  from  his  carriage,  falling  forwards  upon  his  hands. 
The  dislocation  was  reduced  promptly,  by  placing  the  heel  in  the 
axilla,  and  within  fifteen  minutes  after  it  had  occurred.  Three  months 
after  this  the  patient  consulted  me  on  account  of  the  immobility  of 
the  shoulder-joint,  and  because  several  surgeons  had  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  it  was  properly  reduced.  The  anchylosis  was  then  so 
complete  that  the  humerus  could  not  be  moved  separately  from  the 
scapula,  but  there  was  no  displacement.  This  gentleman  again  called 
upon  me  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  I  then  found  the  arm  nearly 
restored  to  its  original  condition,  but  it  was  not  quite  so  strong  as 
before.  He  experienced  also  "curious"  sensations  in  his  arm  and 
hand  occasionally.  The  anchylosis  had  continued  with  very  little 
improvement  about  two  years,  after  which  it  had  been  gradually  dis- 
appearing. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  in  those  examples  in  which  the  reduction 
of  the  bone  has  been  delayed  beyond  a  few  hours,  or  for  several  days 
or  weeks,  the  continuance  of  the  anchylosis  has  been  more  persistent ; 
but  in  no  case  which  has  come  under  my  observation,  unless  the  bone 
still  remained  unreduced,  has  the  anchylosis  been  permanent.  For 
this  reason  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  muscular,  rather  than  fibrous 
or  ligamentous  anchylosis,  is  the  cause,  generally,  of  the  immobility 
of  the  joint.  I  have  certainly  never  in  any  instance  met  with  a  true 
bony  anchylosis  as  a  consequence  of  a  shoulder  dislocation.  The  an- 
chylosis in  question  seems  to  be  a  result  simply  of  laceration  or  more 
generally  of  a  severe  strain  of  the  muscular  fibres,  resulting  in  in- 
flammation and  a  contraction  of  these  fibres ;  and  its  occurrence  in 
any  particular  case  may  therefore  be  justly  attributable  either  to  the 
position  of  the  bone  when  it  is  dislocated,  to  the  force  of  the  blow 
which  has  produced  the  dislocation,  or  to  the  violence  applied  in  the 
attempts  at  reduction. 

Paralysis  and  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  either  with  or 
without  muscular  contraction  and  rigidity,  are  also  observed  in  a  cer- 
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tain  number  of  cases.  Especially  has  it  been  noticed  that  the  deltoid 
muscle  is  liable  to  atrophy ;  and  in  their  attempts  to  explain  the  fre- 
quency of  its  occurrence  in  this  latter  muscle,  surgeons  have  generally 
referred  to  a  probable  rupture  of  the  circumBex  nerve,  a  circumstance 
which  the, autopsies  show  does  occasionally  take  place;  or  to  a  mere 
stretching  of  this  nerve ;  yet  it  is  quite  as  fair  to  presume  that  in 
many  cases  it  is  due  solely  to  the  greater  injury  which  the  deltoid 
muscle  has  sustained  by  the  unnatural  position  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  during  the  continuance  of  the  dislocation,  for,  with  the  exoeption 
of  the  supra-spinatus,  it  is  placed  more  upon  the  stretch  than  any  other. 
Nor  is  it  improbable  that  in  some  cases  it  is  due  to  the  mere  force  of 
the  blow  which,  having  been  received  directly  upon  the  top  of  the 
shoulder,  has  contused  the  muscle.  In  short,  any  of  the  causes  which 
may  determine  in  the  deltoid  inflammation  and  consequent  rigidity, 
must  finally  result  in  desuetude  and  consequent  atrophy. 

In  quite  a  number  of  cases  my  attention  has  been  called  to  a  re- 
markable fulness  just  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  which  has 
continued  sometimes  for  many  months  and  even  years  after  the  re- 
duction has  been  effected,  the  patients  having  in  several  cases  applied 
to  me  to  know  whether  this  did  not  indicate  that  the  bone  was  not  in 
its  sockets  especially  as  it  has  been  usually  attended  with  some  stifif- 
ness  in  the  joint.  Not  unfrequently  I  have  been  told  that  surgeons 
who  had  noticed  this  fulness,  thought  the  bone  was  not  reduced ;  and 
in  one  instance  I  am  informed  that  a  jury  returned  a  verdict  against 
the  surgeon,  where  there  was  no  other  evidence  of  malpractice  than 
this  fulness  with  some  anchylosis,  but  which,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
gentlemen,  was  conclusive  evidence  that  the  bone  was  not  properly 
set.  The  deception  is  also  often  the  more  complete  from  the  fact  that 
there  may  exist  a  corresponding  depression  underneath  the  acromion 
process,  behind. 

It  may  be  present  where  but  little  force  has  been  used,  either  in  the 
production  of  the  dislocation,  or  in  its  reduction.  I  have  seen  it  in  a 
girl,  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had  dislocated  her  left  shoulder 
into  the  axilla,  by  a  fall  upon  a  slippery  side- walk.  I  reduced  the 
bone,  assisted  by  Dr.  George  Burwell,  within  half  an  hour  after  the 
accident.  Dr.  Burwell  held  upon  the  acromion  process  while  I  lifted 
the  arm  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  and  pulled  gently,  and  the 
reduction  was  at  once  accomplished ;  but  we  immediately  noticed  that 
the  head  of  the  bone  seemed  to  press  forwards  in  the  socket  so  as  to 
resemble  what  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  described  as  a  partial  forward 
luxation.  There  was  also  a  corresponding  depression  behind.  Carry- 
ing the  elbow  back  rendered  the  projection  more  decided,  but  bringing 
it  forwards  would  not  make  it  entirely  disappear. 

In  other  instances  much  more  difficulty  has  been  experienced,  and 
more  force  has  been  employed  in  the  reduction.  A  man  weighing 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  forty -one  years  of  age,  residing  at  Bath,  in 
Steuben  Co.,  fell  from  a  load  of  hay  in  May,  1853,  striking  upn  the 
top  and  front  of  the  left  shoulder.  It  was  immediately  ascertained 
that  he  had  dislocated  his  arm  into  the  axilla,  and  broken  his  leg.  A 
young  surgeon  attempted  within  a  few  minutes  to  reduce  the  di^oca- 
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tion,  but  failed ;  and  about  two  hours  later  it  was  reduced  by  another 
surgeon,  with  the  aid  of  chloroform  and  Jarvis's  adjuster.  Four  years 
after  the  accident  had  occurred,  this  gentleman  came  to  me  accom- 
panied by  the  surgeon  who  had  made  the  reduction,  in  consequence 
of  its  having  been  intimated  by  some  medical  men  that  it  was  not 
properly  reduced.  The  arm  was  not  as  strong  as  the  other ;  some 
anchylosis  existed  at  the  shoulder-joint ;  but  especially  it  was  noticed 
that  there  still  remained  a  remarkable  fulness  in  front,  as  if  the  head 
of  the  bone  was  pressed  forwards.  By  no  manipulation  or  position 
could  this  fulness  be  made  to  disappear,  yet  the  bone  was  plainly 
enough  in  its  socket. 

This  phenomenon  is  probably  due  in  some  cases  to  a  rupture  of  the 
suprsi-spinatus  muscle,  and  the  consequent  preponderating  action  of 
the  antagonizing  muscles,  or  to  the  laceration  of  the  capsule,  but  most 
often,  I  imagine,  to  a  rupture  or  to  a  displacement  of  the  long  head  of 
the  biceps,  a  circumstance  to  which  I  shall  more  particularly  allude 
under  the  subject  of ''  partial  dislocations." 

Among  the  results  of  this  dislocation  must  be  placed  a  tendency  to 
reluxation,  which,  although  it  may  not  often  be  made  manifest  by  its 
actual  occurrence,  owing  perhaps  to  the  prudence  of  the  surgeon,  yet 
it  does  take  place  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  establish  its 
peculiar  liability.  Indeed,  we  need  only  consider  how  imperfect  is 
the  protection  against  this  accident,  when  once  the  capsule  has  been 
torn,  to  appreciate  this  observation.  Examples  of  spontaneous  luxa- 
tion, or  of  luxation  of  the  shoulder  from  very  trivial  causes,  after  it 
has  once  been  luxated,  may  be  found  in  the  experience  of  almost 
every  surgeon.  I  have  myself  met  with  several  persons  who  have 
had  repeated  luxations  from  a  slight  cause,  and  in  some  instances, 
where  the  patients  were  subject  to  epilepsy,  the  luxations  have  oc- 
curred whenever  the  convulsions  returned. 

A  gentleman  residing  at  Toronto,  Canada  West,  had  a  dislocation 
of  the  right  shoulder  into  the  axilla  when  he  was  quite  a  child,  and 
the  accident  was  renewed  when  twenty-nine  years  old  by  falling  from 
a  carriage  head  foremost,  with  his  right  arm  extended  and  uplifted. 
Since  then,  until  he  called  upon  me,  a  period  of  about  six  years,  he 
has  been  constantly  subject  to  the  same  dislocation ;  and  he  cannot 
raise  his  arm  high  above  his  shoulders  without  producing  a  subluxa- 
tion, the  head  of  the  humerus  resting  upon  the  outer  margin  of  the 
lower  and  anterior  edge  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  but  by  rotating  the  arm 
outwards  it  immediately  resumes  its  place.  I  found  the  whole  limb 
as  fully  developed,  and  he  said  it  was  quite  as  strong,  as  the  opposite 
limb. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hunn.  whose  arm  had 
been  dislocated  more  than  twenty  times  in  the  last  five  years;  and  I 
remember  a  lad,  Pat.  Dolan,  aged  nineteen  years,  whose  left  arm  was 
dislocated  by  falling  from  the  mast-head  of  a  vessel,  and  hanging  by 
his  hand.  No  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  it  until  fourteen  hours 
after  the  accident,  at  which  time  it  was  set  by  two  German  doctors, 
but  not  until  they  had  pulled  upon  it  three  hours.  Four  months  after 
it  was  again  dislocated  by  the  slipping  of  an  oar  while  he  was  rowing 
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a  boat.  A  surgeon  having  failed  this  time  to  bring  it  into  place,  I 
succeeded  readily  and  without  the  aid  of  an  anaesthetic,  by  raising 
the  arm  directly  upwards  in  the  line  of  the  body,  while  my  foot  was 
pressed  upon  the  top  of  the  scapula.  Many  other  similar  examples 
nave  come  under  my  notice. 

We  have  referred  more  than  once  to  the  occasional  difficulty  of 
diagnosis  in  this  as  well  as  in  many  other  shoulder  accidents;  and  I 
have  alluded  to  five  cases  in  which  the  dislocation  was  not  recognized, 
but  none  of  them  had  been  seen  by  a  surgeon.  Other  writers  have, 
however,  mentioned  many  examples  of  unreduced  dislocations  of  the 
shoulder,  for  which  surgeons  of  skill  and  experience  were  responsible. 
I  have  myself  met  with  these  cases  quite  often.  For  example,  I  have 
seen  two  dislocations  of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla,  both  of  which 
had  been  seen  and  examined  by  New  York  hospital  surgeons  within 
a  few  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  but  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
cident had  not  been  recognized.  One  of  these  I  reduced  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  on  the  seventh  day,  and  one  on  the  tenth.  There  was  also 
presented  to  me,  at  the  Charity  Hospital  (Blackwell's  Island),  in  my 
service,  an  axillary  dislocation  of  twenty  years'  standing,  which  a 
surgeon  saw  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  and  failed  to 
recognize.  In  other  cases  the  dislocation  has  been  clearly  made  out, 
but  the  surgeon  has  been  unable  to  reduce  the  bone.  It  has  been  my 
fortune  to  succeed  in  several  instances  where  others  have  made  a  fair 
trial  and  have  failed,  but  the  following  case  leaves  me  no  opportunity 
to  boast  the  superiority  of  my  own  skill  above  that  of  my  confrires, 

Mary  Kanally,  89t.  49,  a  large,  fat,  laboring  woman,  was  admitted 
into  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  with  a  dislocation 
of  the  right  humerus  into  the  axilla,  which  had  occurred  twelve  hours 
before.  This  is  the  same  woman  of  whom  I  have  before  spoken  as 
having  produced  the  dislocation  by  a  fall  while  holding  upon  the 
handle  of  a  pump. 

Drs.  Lockwood  and  Baker,  of  Buffalo,  were  first  called,  and  at- 
tempted reduction.  They  made  extension  and  counter-extension  in 
every  possible  direction,  and  for  a  long  time,  but  to  no  purpose.  She 
was  then  sent  to  the  hospital.  Without  attempting  to  describe  mi- 
nutely the  various  modes  of  extension  and  manipulation  which  I 
employed,  I  will  briefly  state  that,  having  placed  her  completely 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the  manipulations  were  made 
assiduously  during  one  hour,  without  success.  On  the  following 
morning  she  was  bled  freelj^  from  the  opposite  arm,  and  chloroform 
again  administered ;  extension  being  made,  in  the  presence  of  Prof. 
Charles  A.  Lee  and  other  gentlemen,  with  Jar  vis's  adjuster.  After 
more  than  an  hour,  the  effort  was  again  suspended.  On  the  following 
day  we  made  a  third  attempt,  the  patient  being  completely  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  but  with  no  better  success.  The  chloroform 
produced  a  condition  approaching  apoplexy,  and  it  was  not  again 
used.  On  the  tenth  day,  assisted  by  Prof.  James  P.  White  and  other 
surgeons,  we  applied  the  compound  pulleys,  moving  the  arm  in  vari- 
ous directions.  Twice  we  thought  the  reduction  was  accomplished, 
but  as  often  as  we  proceeded  to  examine  it  attentively  we  found  it 
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Fig.  288. 


New  liooket,  in  an  ancient  luxation  of 
the  Bhonlder  downwards.  (From  Sir  A. 
Cooper.) 


was  not.    If  it  did  ever  pass  into  the  socket,  it  was  immediately 

displaced. 

The  woman  after  this  refused  to  submit  to  any  further  attempts,  and 

she  soon  left  the  hospital,  nor  have  I  seen  or  heard  from  her  since. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  thus  described 

the  appearances  presented  on  dissection 

of  a  dislocation  which  had  been  long 

unreduced:    "The   head  of  the  bone 

altered  in  its  form;  the  surface  towards 

the  scapula  being  flattened.    A  com- 
plete capsular  ligament  surrounding  the 

head  of  the  os  humeri.     The  glenoid 

cavity  entirely  filled   by  ligamentous 

matter,  in  which  were  suspended  small 

portions  of  bone,  which  were  of  new 

formation,  as  no  portion  of  the  scapula 

or  humerus  was  broken.   A  new  cavity 

formed  for  the  head  of  the  os  humeri 

on  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula; 

but  this  was  shallow,  like  that  from 

which  the  bone  had  escaped." 

When  the  dislocation  into  the  axilla 

remains  unreduced,  the   consequences 

are  always  sufficiently  grave,  but  they  diflfer  very  much  in  degree,  in 

character,  and  in  persistence,  according  as  the  arm  has  remained  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  unreduced,  and  according  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  complications.  These  conditions  will  be  best  illustrated 
by  a  reference  to  examples. 

Wm.  S.,  a  German,  sdt.  51,  fell  down  a  flight  of  steps  while  intoxi- 
cated, producing  a  dislocation  of  the  left  arm  into  the  axilla.  Eleven 
hours  after  the  accident,  he  was  received  into  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to  reduce  the  bone. 
The  reduction  was  effected  by  myself  with  tolerable  ease,  by  extending 
the  arm  perpendicularly  above  the  head,  while  my  foot  pressed  upon 
the  top  of  the  scapula.  The  head  of  the  humerus  could  be  plainly  felt 
in  the  axilla,  approaching  the  socket,  until  it  seemed  to  be  directly  over 
it,  when,  on  lowering  the  arm,  it  was  found  to  be  reduced.  After  the 
reduction,  the  patient  could  not  raise  the  arm  more  than  eight  inches . 
from  the  body.  The  fingers,  hand,  and  forearm  were  almost  paralyzed. 
Three  weeks  later,  when  he  left  the  hospital,  his  arm  had  improved, 
but  he  could  not  flex  his  fingers. 

Mrs.  G.,  Sdt,  70,  fell  down  a  flight  of  steps,  and  dislocated  her  arm 
into  the  axilla.  She  did  not  suspect  the  nature  of  the  injury,  and  no 
surgeon  was  called.  I  was  consulted  one  week  after  the  accident,  at 
which  time  she  was  suffering  great  pain  from  the  pressure  of  the  head 
of  the  bone  upon  the  axillary  nerves.  We  first  attempted  to  reduce 
the  bone  by  resting  the  knee  in  the  axilla  while  she  was  sitting,  but 
without  success.  We  then  placed  her  in  bed,  and  with  my  knee  in 
the  axilla,  the  acromion  process  being  supported  by  the  hands  of  an 
assistant,  we  restored  the  bone  after  a  few  moments  of  pretty  firm  ex- 
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tension  downwards  and  outwards.  After  the  reduction  she  could  not 
raise  her  arm,  but  the  pain  was  much  abated.  One  month  later,  the 
arm  remained  very  weak.  She  could  not  raise  it  more  than  six  inches 
toward  her  head,  but  I  could  raise  it  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body 
without  causing  pain.  The  whole  hand  felt  numb,  and  was  occasion- 
ally painful.  The  deltoid  muscle  was  slightly  atrophied.  There  was 
also  a  slight  flatness  under  the  acromion  process  behind,  and  on  the 
outer  side,  with  a  corresponding  fulness  in  front. 

Mary  Ann  Easier,  aet.  47,  was  admitted  to  the  hospital,  with  a  dis- 
location of  the  right  humerus  into  the  axilla.  The  arm  had  been 
dislocated  three  weeks,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  upon  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the  shoulder.  An  empiric,  who  saw  it  fifteen  minates 
after  the  fall,  and  when  the  arm  was  not  swollen,  said  it  was  not  dis> 
located.  On  the  fifth  day,  a  Catholic  clergyman  discovered  that  it 
was  out,  and  attempted  to  reduce  it,  but  was  not  successful.  When 
she  came  under  my  notice,  the  arm  was  lengthened  about  one-quarter 
or  one-half  of  an  inch,  and  hung  out  from  the  body  in  a  condition  of 
almost  complete  paralysis.  There  was  very  little  swelling  about  the 
shoulder  or  arm,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  could  be  distinctly  felt  in 
the  axilla.  The  patient  being  rendered  partially  insensible  by  chloro- 
form, I  placed  my  heel  in  the  axilla,  and  by  pulling  moderately  about 
thirty  seconds  in  a  direction  slightly  outwards  from  the  line  of  the 
body,  the  bone  was  reduced.  Seven  days  after  the  reduction,  she  left 
the  hospital,  the  arm  being  yet  quite  useless,  though  not  greatly 
swollen.  There  was  also  a  striking  fulness  in  front  of  the  head  of 
the  bone. 

Wm.  Gardner,  of  Painted  Post,  N.  Y.,  set.  75,  dislocated  the  right 
humerus  into  the  axilla  twenty  years  before  I  saw  him,  by  falling 
upon  his  hands  with  his  arms  extended.  I  found  the  arm  weak  and 
atrophied,  so  that  he  could  raise  it  but  slightly  outwards  from  his 
side ;  he  was  unable  to  move  it  forwards  much  beyond  the  line  of  his 
body,  but  he  could  carry  it  back  quite  freely.  The  whole  hand  was 
in  a  condition  of  partial  insensibility. 

I  have  before  mentioned  the  case  of  Maria  Norrigan,  the  Swiss 
woman,  whose  arm  had  been  dislocated  downwards  seventeen  years. 
The  deltoid  muscle  has  become  greatly  wasted ;  the  head  of  the  bone 
can  be  felt  obscurely  in  the  axilla ;  the  arm  is  shortened  perceptibly; 
the  elbow  hangs  freely  against  the  side ;  the  little  and  ring  fingers  are 
numb,  and  also  one-half  of  the  forearm ;  the  whole  hand  and  arm  are 
weak  and  atrophied ;  she  complains  also  occasionally  of  a  troublesome 
sensation  of  formication  over  the  arm  and  hand ;  she  cannot  straighten 
her  fingers  perfectly;  the  elbow  may  be  raised  from  the  side  to  a  right 
angle  with  the  body,  but  she  cannot  raise  it  herself  more  than  one 
foot ;  she  carries  it  back  a  little  more  freely  than  forwards. 

In  compound  dislocations,  the  prognosis  must  always  be  regarded 
as  exceedingly  grave.  In  the  only  example  which  has  come  under 
my  notice,  the  circumstances  attending  which  I  shall  hereafter  men- 
tion in  the  general  chapter  devoted  to  compound  dislocations,  the 
patient  died  from  sloughing  of  the  axillary  artery.  Mr.  Scott  has^ 
however,  reported  a  case,  in  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  recovered 
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rapidly  after  the  reduction  was  effected,  and  in  thirteen  months  his 
arm  was  nearly  as  useful  as  before.* 

TrecU^nent, — The  principles  of  treatment  in  this  dislocation  are  very 
simple  and  easy  to  be  comprehended.  I  speak  now  of  recent  uncom- 
plicated cases  of  dislocation  into  the  axilla ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
various  and  sometimes  almost  contradictory  views  which  surgeons 
have  entertained  as  to  the  best  and  most  rational  modes  of  procedure, 
I  continue  to  affirm  that  the  laws  which  are  to  govern  the  reduction 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases  are  established  and  indisputable. 

Observe  now  the  obvious  anatomical  facts,  and  then  consider  the 
inevitable  inferences. 

The  capsule  is  torn,  generally  extensively,  along  the  inner  and 
lower  margins  of  the  socket.  The  head  of  the  bone  is  lodged  below 
and  slightly  in  advance  of  its  natural  position,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  points  of  origin  and  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle  and  the 
supra- spinatus  are  separated  somewhat  and  their  fibres  rendered  tense, 
insomuch  that  the  arm  is  abducted  and  actually  lengthened. 

At  first,  and  in  the  most  simple  cases,  these  are  the  only  muscles 
which  are  in  a  state  of  extreme  tension,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hours,  or  of  a  few  days,  nearly  all  the  other  muscles  about  the  joint, 
most  of  which  were  originally  only  in  a  condition  of  moderate  exten- 
sion, and  some  of  which  were  rather  relaxed  than  extended,  sym- 
pathize with  those  which  are  suffering  the  most,  and  a  general  con- 
traction and  rigidity  ensue,  increased  also  at  tne  last  by  the  superven- 
tion of  inflammation  and  its  consequences. 

What,  from  these  simple  premises,  must  be  the  obvious  practical 
deductions  ? 

That  in  the  simplest  forms  of  the  dislocation  the  most  rational  mode 
of  reduction  will  be  to  elevate  the  arm  sufficiently  to  relax  the  over- 
strained deltoid  and  supra-spinatus  muscles,  which  bind  the  head  of 
the  bone  in  its  new  position,  and  to  pull  gently  in  the  same  direction, 
in  order  to  overcome  the  moderate  resistance  offered  by  several  other 
muscles,  but  whose  tension  cannot  be  relieved  by  the  same  manoeuvre. 

Failing  in  this,  that  we  shall  increase  the  relaxation  bf  the  first 
named  muscles,  by  pulling  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  or  even 
directly  upwards;  and  meanwhile,  as  we  carry  the  arm  more  and 
more  upwards,  we  shall  operate  more  powerfully  against  the  resistance 
of  the  other  muscles. 

If  in  all  these  modifications  of  the  same  procedure,  we  keep  the  arm 
a  little  back  of  the  axis  of  the  body,  we  shall  accomplish  the  indica- 
tions the  most  perfectly. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  which  must  be  drawn  from  the  anatomical, 
or,  as  Mr.  Pott  would  call  it,  the  "physiological,"  argument ;  and  which 
assumes  as  its  basis  that  the  muscles  constitute  the  sole  or  the  main 
obstacle  to  the  return  of  the  bone  to  its  socket.  If  any  surgeon  main- 
tains that  the  premise  is  unsound,  and  that  the  restoration  of  the  head 
of  the  bone  is  opposed  by  the  untorn  fibres  of  the  capsules  or  by  any 

1  Scott,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xx.  p.  515,  Aug.  1S87,  from  the  London 
Lancet  for  March  4,  1887. 
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Other  important  circumstance  than  the  action  of  the  muscles  (we  speak 
of  ordinary  cases),  we  shall  content  ourselves  by  referring  him  again 
to  the  extensive  laceration  which  this  capsule  generally  suffers,  and 
to  the  constrained  and  almost  uniform  position  of  the  arm,  as  a  suffi- 
cient reply  to  his  objection. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  all  these  modes  of  extension,  for 
with  nearly  all  of  them  some  slight  degree  of  extension  is  found  neces- 
sary, there  must  be  afforded  some  point  of  resistance  beyond  the  bone ; 
and  this  it  is  really  which  has  constituted  one  of  the  greatest  impedi- 
ments to  reduction.  It  is  not  that  the  muscles  are  in  such  an  extra- 
ordinary state  of  extension  or  rigidity  that  they  must  be  operated 
against  with  great  force;  it  is  not  that  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  fossa 
is  an  elevated  barrier,  like  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  over  which 
the  bone  must  be  lifted  before  it  can  fall  into  its  socket ;  but  the  ex- 
planation of  the  difficulty  so  often  experienced  in  producing  effective 
extension  and  counter-extension  is  to  be  sought  for  mainly  in  the 
fact  that  the  scapula,  upon  which  the  humerus  rests,  is  movable,  being 
held  to  the  body  by  little  else  than  muscles,  which,  in  fact,  bind  the 
scapula  much  less  firmly  to  the  body  than  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder 
now  bind  the  scapula  to  the  arm ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  scapula 
itself  presents  very  few  points  against  which  a  counter-extending  force 
can  be  properly  and  efficiently  applied. 

Occasionally  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  elevate  the  arm  to  aa  acute 
angle,  or  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  when,  the  resistance  of  the 
deltoid  and  supra-spinatus  being  overcome,  the  bone  will  at  once  re- 
sume its  place.  In  several  instances  which  have  come  under  my  notice 
nothing  more  has  been  necessary ;  and  where  it  can  be  done,  the  least 
possible  pain  and  injury  are  inflicted.  It  is  the  method,  therefore, 
which  in  all  recent  cases  I  have  first  tried  and  would  wish  to  recom- 
mend. By  it  I  have  more  than  once  succeeded  when  other  and  more 
violent  efforts  have  failed. 

At  other  times  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  to  this  simple  manipula- 
tion only  a  moderate  degree  of  extension,  such  as  the  hands  of  the 
surgeon  can  make,  without  the  application  of  direct  counter-extension 
except  what  is  effected  by  the  weight  and  resistance  of  the  body. 

If,  however,  the  bone  refuse  to  move,  we  shall  then  be  obliged  to 
consider  upon  what  point  and  by  what  means  we  can  best  apply  a 
counter-extending  force.  Ample  experience  has  taught  me  that  the 
extremity  of  the  acromion  process  is  the  only  available  point  when 
we  are  making  the  extension  in  a  line  below  a  right  angle,  or  in  a 
line  downwards  more  or  less  approaching  the  axis  of  the  body.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  counter-extension  could  be  made  in  the 
axilla  against  the  inferior  margin  of  the  scapula ;  but  several  obstacles 
are  presented  to  the  successful  application  of  force  at  this  point.  The 
axillary  space  is  narrow  and  deep,  so  that  even  with  the  ingenious 
contrivance  of  placing  first  a  ball  of  yarn  in  the  axilla,  and  upon  this 
the  heel  of  the  operator,  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  enter 
the  axilla  without  at  the  same  time  pressing  with  considerable  force 
against  its  muscular  margins ;  but  to  press  upon  the  pectoralis  major 
and  latissimus  dorsi  is  to  neutralize  our  own  efforts.     If,  however. 
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the  heel  or  the  ball  does  press  fairly  into  the  axilla,  it  will  not  find 
the  scapula  readily,  but  it  must  impinge  first  upon  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  which  is  always. a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  scapula.  If 
it  ever  is  made  to  reach  actually  the  inferior  border  of  the  scapula, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is,  the  effect  must  be  still  only  to  tilt  the  scapula 
upon  itself  by  throwing  back  its  lower  angle,  and  not  to  separate  the 
glenoid  cavity  or  its  upper  and  anterior  margin  from  the  head  of  the 
humerus. 

Whatever  success,  therefore,  may  have  attended  this  mode  of  prac- 
tice, either  in  my  own  hands  or  in  the  hands  of  other  surgeons,  must 
be  ascribed  not  to  the  counter-extension  thus  effected,  but  simply  to 
the  operation  of  the  heel  as  a  wedge,  which,  by  insinuating  itself  be- 
tween the  body  and  the  head  of  the  bone,  has  thrust  it  outwards  and 
upwards  into  its  socket;  or  to  its  having  acted  as  a  fulcrum  upon 
.which  the  humerus  has  operated  as  a  lever. 

It  is  to  the  extremity  of  the  acromion  process,  then,  that  we  must 
apply  our  counter-extension  when  we  are  employing  this  mode  of  ex- 
tension. The  fingers  or  hands  of  a  faithful  assistant  may  answer  the 
purpose,  or  having  removed  his  boot,  the  operator  may  often  press 
successfully  with  the  ball  of  his  foot,  and  the  more  he  carries  the  arm 
outwards  the  more  secure  will  be  his  seat  upon  the  process;  or  we 
may  adopt  some  of  the  contrivances  for  securing  the  process  which 
have  been  suggested  by  other  surgeons ;  such  as  a  band  crossing  the 
shoulder,  and  made  fast  to  a  counter-band,  which  passes  through  the 
armpit  and  against  the  side  of  the  body.  Dr.  Physick,  of  Philadelphia, 
reduced  a  dislocation  in  this  way  as  early  as  the  year  1790,  in  the 
case  of  a  patient  admitted  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  London,  while 
he  was  a  student  of  medicine,  and  he  subsequently  taught  the  same 
in  his  lectures.  Physick  directed  that  an  assistant  should  press  firmly 
against  the  process  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Dorsey  and  Hays  ap- 
prove of  the  same  method,*  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  American  sur- 
geons regarded  it  favorably. 

If  we  pull  directly  outwards,  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  we 
may  still  continue  to  press  upon  the  acromion  process  with  the  foot; 
or  we  may  perhaps  trust  to  the  method  of  making  counter-extension 
first  suggested  by  Nathan  Smith,  of  New  Haven,  and  subsequently 
recommended  by  his  son,  Prof.  Nathan  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore.  Says 
Prof.  N.  R.  Smith '?  "  What  surgeon  of  experience  has  not  encountered 
the  difficulty  which  almost  always  occurs  in  fixing  the  scapula?''  and 
he  then  proceeds  to  give  what  seems  to  him  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  rendering  the  scapula  imnriovable,  namely,  to  make  the  counter- 
extension  from  the  opposite  wrist.  By  this  method  the  trapezii  are 
provoked  to  contraction,  and  the  scapula  of  the  injured  side  is  drawn 
firmly  toward  the  spine  and  the  opposite  scapula.  In  illustration  of 
the  value  of  this  procedure  he  relates  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who 

>  Physick,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xix.  p.  888,  Feb.  1837.  Dorsey's  Ele- 
ments of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  214.     Philadelphia,  1813. 

«  Smith's  Med.  and  Surg.  Memoirs,  Baltimore,  1881,  p.  837;  also,  Amer.  Joum. 
Med.  Sci.,  July,  1861 ;  also,  American  Med.  Times,  Nov.  9, 1861 ;  paper  by  Stephen 
Rogers,  M.D. 
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had  suffered  a  dislocation  of  his  left  shoulder,  and  upon  whom  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  reduction  had  already  been  made  by  a  re- 
spectable surgeon.  Dr.  Smith  being  called,  proceeded  as  follows: 
Two  gentlemen  made  counter-extension  from  the  opposite  wrist,  while 

Fig.  289. 


=^FTS 


N.  R.  Smith's  method. 

Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Knapp  made  extension  from  the  wrist  of  the  injured 
side,  at  first  pulling  it  downwards,  but  gradually  raising  it  to  the 
horizontal  direction,  and  then  gently  depressing  the  wrist.  On  the 
effort  being  steadily  continued  for  two  or  three  minutes,  the  bone 
was  observed  to  slip  easily  into  its  place. 

But  no  position  places  the  scapula  so  completely  under  our  control 
as  that  in  which  the  arm  is  carried  almost  directly  upwards  and  the 
foot  is  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  scapula.  By  this  method  we  may 
succeed  generally  when  every  other  expedient  has  failed,  yet  it  is 
painful,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  increases  the  laceration  of  the 
capsule,  and  does  sometimes  serious  injury  to  the  muscles  about  the 
joint.  La  Mothe  was  the  first  to  recommend  this  method,*  but  as 
early  as  the  year  1764,  Charles  White,  of  Manchester,  made  fast  a  set 
of  pulleys  in  the  ceiling,  and,  placing  a  band  around  the  wrist  of  the 
dislocated  arm,  he  drew  the  patient  up  until  the  whole  body  was  sus- 

*  La  Motlie,  Amer.  Joiim.  Med.  Sci.,  voL  xix.  p.  887,  Nov.  1836,  from  Melanges 
de  Med.  et  Chir.,  Paris,  1812. 
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pended.  No  pressure,  however,  was  made  upon  the  scapula  from 
above,  which  is  no  doubt  the  most  essential  part  of  the  process.^  By 
La  Mothe's  plan,  Jobert  succeeded  after  twenty-three  days  when  all 
the  usual  methods  had  failed.*  Sometimes  this  procedure  is  modified 
by  placing  the  hand  of  the  operator  against  the  top  of  the  scapula,  as 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  240);  and  I  have  several 
times  succeeded  in  this  way  after  other  measures  have  failed. 

Fig.  240. 


La  Mothe'a  motfaod,  modified. 

A  gentle  movement  backwards  or  forwards,  a  slight  rotation  of  the 
limb,  or  suddenly  dropping  the  arm  toward  the  body,  diverting  the 
attention  of  the  patient,  are  little  tricks  of  the  operator,  which  now 
and  then  prove  successful. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  thus  describes  his  method  of  applying  the  heel 
to  the  axilla  (Fig.  241):— 

Fig.  241. 


Sir  Astley  Cooper**  method  of  applying  extension  with  the  heel  in  the  axilla. 

*  C.  Wliite,  Amer.  Jonm.  Med.  Sci.,  Nov.  1886,  from  Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries, 
vol.  ii.  p.  273,  London,  1764. 
«  Ibid.,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  237,  Nov.  1888. 
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Fig.  242. 


"  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  posture  upon  a 
table  or  sofa,  near  to  the  edge  of  which  he  is  to  be  brought;  the  sur- 
geon then  binds  a  wetted  roller  around  the  arm  immediately  above 
the  elbow,  upon  which  he  ties  a  handkerchief;  then  he  separates  the 
patient's  elbow  from  his  side,  and,  with  one  foot  resting  upon  the 
floor,  he  places  the  heel  of  his  other  foot  in  the  axilla,  receiving  the 
head  of  the  os  humeri  upon  it,  whilst  he  is  himself  in  the  sitting  pos- 
ture by  the  patient's  side.  He  then  draws  the  arm  by  means  of  the 
handkerchief,  steadily,  for  three  or  four  minutes,  when,  under  common 
circumstances,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  easily  replaced ;  but  if  more 
force  be  required,  the  handkerchief  may  be  changed  for  a  long  towel, 
by  which  several  persons  may  pull,  the  surgeon's  heel  still  remaining 

in  the  axilla.  I  generally  bend  the 
forearm  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
the  OS  humeri,  because  it  relaxes  the 
biceps,  and  consequently  diminishes 
its  resistance." 

He  was  also  accustomed  in  some 
cases  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by 
substituting  the  knee  for  the  heel. 
Placing  the  patient  upon  a  low  chair, 
the  axilla  is  laid  over  the  knee  of  the 
operator,  and  while  one  hand  steadies 
the  acromion  process  and  scapula,  the 
other  presses  downwards  upon  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus  (Fig.  242). 
If  some  hours  or  days  have  elapsed 
since  the  occurrence  of  the  dislocation, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to 
chloroform  or  ether  for  the  purpose 
of  paralyzing  the  muscles,  as  well  as 
with  the  view  of  preventing  pain,  and 
it  may  be  necessary,  in  addition,  to 
resort  to  pulleys,  or  to  some  similar 
permanent  mode  of  extension.  The 
same  measures  also  sometimes  become  necessary  in  very  recent  cases, 
especially  in  muscular  subjects. 

In  employing  the  pulleys  we  generally  operate  not  exactly  in  a 
line  with  the  axis  of  the  body,  nor  at  more  than  a  right  angle,  but 
between  an  angle  of  46°  and  a  right  angle. 

Mr.  Skey  has  suggested  a  plan  by  which  we  may  combine  the 
principle  of  the  heel  in  the  axilla  with  the  pulleys,  but  which  plan 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  very  much  improved  by  a  counter- 
extending  force  applied  to  the  acromion  process.  I  ought  to  say, 
however,  that  Mr.  Skey  prefers  that  the  scapula  should  not  be  fixed, 
believing  that  the  reduction  is  much  more  easily  effected  when  the 
glenoid  cavity  is  drawn  downwards  in  the  act  of  making  the  exten- 
sion. 

With  all  respect  for  the  opinion  of  this  distinguished  surgeon,  we 
cannot  precisely  agree  with  him,  and  while  we  would  be  disposed  to 


Sir  Astley  Cooper V  method  of  operating 
with  the  Icnee  in  the  axilla. 
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recommend  in  some  cases  a  trial  of  his  method  of  applying  the  pul- 
leys, we  would  at  the  same  time,  or  certainly  in  the  event  of  its  failure, 
add  the  acromial  support,  and  especially  would  we  advise  that  the 
arm  should  be  more  abducted.  The  following  is  Mr.  Skey's  method, 
as  described  by  himself: — 

"There  is  no  reason  why,  in  very  muscular  subjects,  or  in  old 
dislocations,  the  same  principle  may  not  be  applied  conjointly  with 

Pig.  248. 


Iroa  kDob  employed  hj  Skey,  instead  of  the  heeL 

the  use  of  pulleys.  For  the  purpose  of  retaining  this  admirable, 
because  most  efficient  principle,  I  employ  a  well-padded  iron  knob, 
which  may  represent  the  heel,  from  which  there  extend  laterally  two 
strong  straight  branches  of  the  same  metal,  each  ending  in  a  bulb 
or  ring  of  about  four  inches  in  length,  the  office  of  which  is  designed 
to  keep  the  margins  of  the  axilla  as  free  from  pressure  as  possible." 
The  iron  knob  is  to  be  pressed  well  up  into  the  axilla  and  attached  to 
cords  fastened  to  a  staple;  the  patient  lying  upon  his  back  or  inclined 
a  little  to  the  opposite  side.  The  arm  is  then  to  be  drawn  downwards 
by  the  pulleys,  "as  nearly  as  possible  parallel  to,  and  in  contact  with, 
the  body."i 

In  this  way  Mr.  Skey  says  that  He  has  succeeded  in  reducing  a 
great  many  dislocations,  whether  occurring  in  very  muscular  men,  or 
after  some  days',  or  weeks',  or  even  months'  duration  ;  and  he  thinks 
the  plan  especially  applicable  to  cases  which  require  long  and  per- 
sistent extension. 

Fig.  244. 


Bkey'e  method  of  making  extension  and  coonter-extension  with  palleye. 

Mr.  Skey  and  many  other  surgeons  prefer  to  make  the  extension 
from  the  band.    I  have  .succeeded  as  well,  and  it  has  seemed  to  be 

*  Skey,  Operative  Surgery,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  93. 
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less  painful  to  ray  patients,  when  I  have  followed  the  practice  of  Sir 
Astley,  and  made  the  extension  from  the  arm.  Sir  Astley  always 
made  the  extension  more  or  less  out  from  the  line  of  the  body,  and 
generally  almost  at  a  right  angle  when  using  the  pulleys,  the  scapula 
being  made  fast  by  "  a  girt  buckled  on  the  top  of  the  acromion,"  or  by 
a  split  cloth  (Fig.  245). 


Sir  Astley  Coop«r*8  mode  of  makiDg  extension  with  pulleys. 

The  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Portland,  Conn.,  called  the 
adjuster,  useless  and  even  mischievous  as  we  have  found  it  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  treatment  of  fractures,  possesses  considerable  merit  as  an 
apparatus  for  reducing  old  dislocations,  especially  of  the  shoulder.  The 
principal  advantage  which  may  be  claimed  for  it  is,  that  while  the  forces 
are  being  applied  the  limb  may  be  moved  pretty  freely  in  all  direc- 
tions; thus  enabling  us  to  employ  rotation  at  the  same  time  that  the 
extension  is  made.  We  may  also  lift  or  depress,  adduct  or  abduct 
the  limb  without  relaxing  the  extension.  In  the  hands  of  American 
surgeons  it  has  occasionally  been  successful  when  other  means  have 
failed.  Dr.  Jarvis  has  related  a  case  presented  at  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital, at  Mobile,  Tenn.,  of  forty-two  days'  standing,  which  he  reduced 
on  the  second  attempt,  after  other  means  had  failed  ;^  and  Dr.  May,  of 
Washington,  reduced  a  similar  dislocation  at  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
by  the  same  apparatus,  without,  however,  having  previously  resorted 
to  any  other  means.'* 

I  have  myself  used  the  apparatus  occasionally,  both  in  my  hospital 
and  private  practice,  and  can  speak  favorably  of  its  operation. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  practice  adopted  by  Prof.  H.  H. 
Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  according  to  whom  nearly  all  dislocations  of 
the  shoulder,  of  a  recent  date,  may  be  promptly  and  easily  reduced 

'  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  315. 
«  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  454. 
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by  manipulation  alone.  His  method  consists,  first,  in  flexing  tbe  fore- 
arm upon  the  arm,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  the  elbow  is  lifted  from 
the  body;  second,  in  rotating  the  humerus  upwards  and  outwards, 
employing  the  fojr earm  as  a  levet ;  and  third,  in  reversing  this  last 
movement,  that  is,  rotating  the  humerus  downwards  and  inwards  while 
at  the  same  moment  the  elbow  is  carried  again  to  the  side.* 

When  the  dislocation  is  into  the  axilla,  this  manoeuvre  will  generally 
succeed;  but  if  the  head  of  the  humerus  has  slipped  forwards,  even 
only  sufficient  to  engage  itself  slightly  under  the  tendons  of  the 
coraco-brachialis  and  biceps,  the  outward  rotation  of  the  humerus 
.  will  inevitably  thrust  the  head  further  forward,  and  fasten  it  more 
certainly  underneath  these  tendons;  while  the  rotation  of  the  humerus 
in  the  opposite  direction  will  alone  often  be  sufficient  to  carry  the 
head  directly  into  the  socket. 

Ancient  Luxations. — Finally,  I  ought  to  speak  somewhat  more  in 
detail  of  the  manner  of  procedure  and  of  the  principles  involved  in 
the  reduction  of  old  dislocations,  or  of  dislocations  requiring  the  inter- 
position of  mechanical  appliances ;  especially  with  a  view  to  the  more 
complete  exposition  of  my  own  practice  in  these  cases. 

If  the  dislocation  is  recent,  but  reduction  is  found  impossible  with- 
out the  aid  of  mechanical  apparatus,  the  difficulty  will  be  understood 
to  consist  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  in  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
muscles.  If,  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  the  capsule,  or  an  untorn 
tendon,  or  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  present  themselves  as 
obstacles,  they  must  still  be  considered  as  unusual  and  extraordinary 
impediments,  the  existence  of  which  may  be  regarded  rather  as  pos- 
sible than  probable. 

Almost  our  sole  purpose,  then,  it  will  be  understood,  in  all  recent 
cases  requiring  mechanical  appliances,  and  in  some  ancient  cases,  is  to 
overcome  the  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

We  prefer  always  to  place  the  patient  upon  a  mattress  laid  upon 
the  floor ;  two  silk  handkerchiefs,  or  two  pieces  of  a  cotton  roller,  are 
then  laid  along  the  radial  and  ulnar  sides  of  the  humerus,  and  over 
the  middle  of  these,  immediately  above  the  condyles,  a  wetted  roller 
is  applied;  its  end  being  made  fast  with  a  needle  and  thread  rather 
than  with  a  pin.  The  upper  ends  of  the  longitudinal  strips,  or  of  the 
handkerchiefs,  are  now  turned  down  and  tied  to  the  opposite  ends, 
thus  converting  them  both  into  lateral  loops.  For  the  purpose  of 
making  counter-ex  tension,  a  sheet  is  passed  around  the  body  under 
the  axilla,  and  made  fast  to  a  staple;  while  an  intelligent  assistant  is 
to  manage  the  scapula  with  his  naked  hands,  either  by  pulling  with 
his  fingers  placed  under  the  process,  or  by  pushing  with  the  palm  of 
his  hand  and  ball  of  his  thumb.  The  pulleys,  secured  to  a  staple 
exactly  opposite  to  that  which  holds  the  counter-extending  band,  are 
made  ready,  but  not  for  the  present  attached  to  the  arm. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  is  placed  completely  under  the  influence  of 
an  anaesthetic,  the  operator  is  ready  to  proceed  with  the  reduction. 
It  is  my  maxim  never  to  attempt  to  accomplish  by  complicated  and 

1  H.  H.  Smith,  Grosses  Surg.,  ed.  of  1863,  p.  152. 
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violent  measures  wbat  may  be  done  as  well  by  more  simple  and 
gentle  means.  I  think  it  proper,  therefore,  to  make  several  attempts 
at  reduction  by  manipulation  alone,  aided  now  by  the  anaasthetic,  the 
extending  and  counter-extending  bands,  &c.,  before  resorting  to  the 
pulleys.  Seating  himself  upon  the  mattress,  with  his  boots  drawn,  the 
surgeon  should  bend  the  forearm  to  a  right  angle  with  the  arm,  and 
planting  one  heel  in  the  axilla,  with  one  hand  he  should  seize  upon 
the  loops  at  the  elbow,  and  with  the  other  steady  the  hand  and  fore- 
arm of  the  patient,  while  he  proceeds  to  make  firm  traction  for  a  few 
seconds  in  the  line  of  the  body,  or  only  a  little  out  from  this  line. 
Failing  in  this,  he  may  direct  the  assistant  to  seize  upon  the  scapula, 
and  make  counter-extension ;  still  not  succeeding,  he  may  change  his 
foot  from  the  axilla  to  the  acromion  process  and  pull  directly  outwards 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  or  he  may  swing  himself  gradually 
around  until  he  comes  to  be  above  the  head  of  the  patient,  and  the 
foot  presses  firmly  upon  the  top  of  the  scapula ;  now  descending  again 
in  the  same  direction,  he  will  very  probably  find  the  limb  reduced,  or 
capable  of  being  reduced  easily,  by  operating  upon  it  as  a  lever  by 
laying  it  across  the  body  while  at  the  same  moment  it  is  rotated 
slightly  inwards. 

If  still  the  reduction  is  not  accomplished,  the  pulleys  must  at  once 
be  put  in  requisition.  The  sheet  passed  around  the  chest  and  fastened 
to  a  staple,  is  only  a  means  of  supporting  the  body  and  rendering  it 
more  steady;  as  a  means  of  counter-extension  its  value  is  inconsider- 
able. To  make  fast  the  scapula,  we  must  still  rely  mainly  upon  the 
naked  hands  of  strong  men,  or  upon  a  strap  drawn  firmly  across  the 
process  and  held  in  place  by  an  assistant. 

Whenever  we  employ  extension  without  the  aid  of  anaesthetics,  as 
sometimes  we  are  compelled  to  do,  it  must  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  proposed  to  conquer  the  muscles  by  fatiguing  them, 
and  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  a  force  suddenly  applied,  however 
great  it  may  be,  but  only  by  gentle,  steady,  and  long-continued  exten- 
sion. The  muscles,  when  attacked  openly  and  vigorously,  resist,  and 
will  suffer  laceration  rather  than  yield,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
insidious  but  persevering  approach  seldom  fails  to  end  in  their  defeat. 
The  same  is  true,  but  in  a  much  less  degree,  when  the  patient  is  in- 
sensible from  anaesthesia. 

The  forearm  is  again  flexed,  and  the  arm  carried  out  to  a  right 
angle  with  the  body,  the  pulleys  secured  to  the  loops,  and  the  assistant 
takes  hold  upon  the  process,  while  the  surgeon  draws  gently  upon  the 
rope  attached  to  the  pulleys ;  as  soon  as  everything  is  moderately 
tense,  he  is  to  desist  for  a  few  moments.  Again  the  rope  is  drawn 
upon  gently,  and  again  the  progress  of  the  extension  is  suspended. 
In  this  way  the  operator  is  to  proceed  during  half  an  hour,  or  two 
hours,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  demand ;  occasionally  rotating 
the  humerus,  and  occasionally  lifting  its  head  toward  the  socket. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  understood  that  the  principal  counter-extension  is 
made  by  the  assistants,  who  must  relieve  each  other,  at  the  acromion 
process.  The  sheet  in  the  axilla,  or  rather  against  the  side  of  the 
chest,  has  some  value  in  this  respect  when  the  arm  is  at  a  right  angle 
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with  the  body,  but  in  itselT  it  cannot  control  the  scapula,  only  as  it 
holds  the  body  to  which  the  scapula  is  attached.  Much,  therefore,  as 
we  may  regret  the  inconvenience '  of  making  counter-extension  by 
hands  alone,  experience  and  anatomy  alike  must  teach  that  here  it  is 
the  only  mode.  If  these  dislocations  are  reduced  often  by  other 
methods,  as  no  doubt  they  are,  then  it  is  only  an  evidence  that  in 
these  examples  little  or  no  counter-extension  was  necessary. 

Sometimes  the  dislocation  is  not  reduced  when  the  extension  is 
given  up,  but  if  then  a  resort  is  promptly  made  to  some  one  of  the 
simple  methods  already  described,  while  the  muscles  are  still  ex- 
hausted, it  very  often  happens  that  the  reduction  is  easily  accom- 
plished. ■ 

It  will  be  prudent  in  all  cases,  in  order  to  prevent  a  reluxation, 
whether  the  dislocation  is  recent  or  ancient,  as  soon  as  its  reduction 
is  effected,  to  place  the  arm  in  a  sling  and  secure  the  elbow  to  the  side 
by  a  few  turns  of  a  roller.  I  do  not  think  the  axillary  pad  necessary, 
and  I  am  afraid  it  has  sometimes  done  as  much  mischief  as  the  dislo- 
cation itself. 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  variety  of  expedients  to 
which  we  are  obliged  sometimes  to  resort  before  our  efforts  prove 
successful : — 

Thomas  Leeding,  of  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  8Bt.  52,  a  laborer,  and  a 
muscular  man,  dislocated  his  right  arm  into  the  axilla,  by  jumping 
from  the  cars  when  they  were  in  full  motion.  The  blow  was  received 
upon  the  shoulder.  An  intelligent  country  surgeon,  assisted  by 
several  other  persons,  attempted  reduction  within  an  hour  after  the 
accident,  but  failed,  and  as  the  patient  had  some  distance  to  travel,  he 
was  not  brought  under  my  notice  until  eighteen  hours  had  elapsed. 
We  first  administered  chloroform,  and  then,  while  an  assistant  held 
firmly  upon  the  acromion  process,  I  pulled  in  the  line  of  the  body, 
then  outwards,  and  finally  upwards,  but  to  no  purpose.  Having  then 
applied  Jarvis^s  "adjuster,"  and  after  the  arm  had  been  kept  extended 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  body  fifteen  minutes,  we  removed  the  appa- 
ratus, and  found  the  bone  in  its  place. 

John  Harrington,  ©t.  50,  a  very  large  and  powerful  man,  fell  while 
intoxicated,  and  dislocated  his  left  humerus  into  the  axilla.  No  sur- 
geon was  dalled  until  the  tenth  day,  when  he  first  consulted  Dr.  Dud- 
ley, who  at  once  brought  him  to  me.  Without  delay  we  applied  the 
pulleys,  and  placing  the  arm  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  we  made 
extension  fifteen  minutes;  occasionally  also  rotating  the  arm.  We 
then  removed  the  pulleys,  and  while  an  assistant  held  upon  the  acro- 
mion process,  with  ray  heel  in  the  axilla,  I  made  extension  in  the  line 
of  the  axis  of  the  body,  then  outwards,  and  finally  upwards  with  my 
foot  upon  the  top  of  the  scapula.  I  next  seated  my  patient  in  a  chair, 
and  drew  his  arm  and  axilla  forcibly  over  my  knee.  The  bone  was 
not  yet  reduced;  I  therefore  bled  him  twenty-four  ounces,  or  until 
partial  synsope  was  induced,  and  proceeded  to  repeat  most  of  these 
processes,  but  with  no  better  result.  At  this  moment  I  determined 
to  use  sulphuric  ether,  which  had  just  been  introduced  as  an  anaesthetic, 
and  while  he  was  completely  under  its  influence  the  pulleys  were  again 
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applied,  and  the  extension  continued  for  some  time,  and  until  the  rope 
broke.  He  was  then  again  placed  in  a  chair,  and  the  axilla  brought 
over  my  knee,  when  in  a  moment  the  reduction  was  accomplished. 

John  Bowles,  qf  Buffalo,  aged  45  years,  an  Irish  laborer,  tolerably 
muscular,  but  spare.  Bowles  fell  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  dislo- 
cated his  lefl  humerus  into  the  axilla.  The  shoulder  became  much 
swollen,  and  was  very  painful,  but  he  did  not  suspect  a  dislocation 
and  did  not  consult  a  surgeon.  Eight  weeks  afler  the  accident  he 
applied  to  me.  There  were  present  the  usual  signs  of  this  dislocation, 
but  the  arm  was  by  careful  measurement  one  inch  and  a  half  longer 
than  the  other. 

The  reduction  was  accomplished  on  the  same  day,  in  presence  of 
Drs.  Lee,  Webster,  Coventry,  Ford,  and  Jewett.  The  time  occupied 
in  the  reduction  was  about  two  hours.  An  attempt  was  first  made 
with  the  heel  in  the  axilla  and  with  violent  rotation  and  extension. 
The  same  plan  was  repeated  with  the  aid  of  ether,  which  was  adminis- 
tered freely.  Jarvis's  adjuster  was  now  applied,  with  no  result,  except 
that,  either  in  consequence  of  the  force  employed  by  the  adjuster,  or  in 
consequence  of  the  free  use  of  ether,  or  of  both,  he  became  convulsed 
violently,  which  was  accompanied  by  frothing  at  the  mouth  and  other 
grave  symptoms.  The  adjuster  was  removed,  and  the  exhibition  of 
ether  discontinued.  As  soon  as  the  convulsions  ceased,  and  before 
consciousness  had  returned,  extension,  rotatipn,  &c.,  were  again  made 
by  hands.  Finally,  afker  all  extension  was  relinquished,  placing  my 
knee  in  the  axilla,  I  reduced  the  bone  by  a  very  slight  rotary  action 
upon  the  arm ;  the  bone  was  at  once  plainly  in  its  socket,  but  the 
unusual  length  of  the  limb  continued,  being  one  inch  and  a  half 
longer,  though  it  could  be  shortened  to  the  same  length  as  the  other 
by  lifting  the  elbow.  A  pad  was  placed  in  the  axilla,  and  the  arm 
secured  with  a  sling  and  roller.  The  next  day  the  arm  remained  in 
place,  but  it  was  now  only  one  inch  longer  than  the  other.  At  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  it  was  only  three-quarters  of  an  inch  longer,  and 
could  be  reduced  to  the  same  length  by  lifting ;  the  pain  and  swelling 
about  the  shoulder,  which  never  were  great^  were  subsiding,  and  the 
patient  was  dismissed. 

However  skilfully  our  efforts  may  be  directed,  they  will  be  found 
occasionally  to  fail ;  either  owing  to  adhesions  which  have  taken  place 
between  the  head  of  the  bone,  or  rather  its  capsule,  and  the  adjacent 
tendons,  muscles,  etc.,  to  some  extraordinary  position  of  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  bone  in  its  relation  to  ligamentous  or  tendinous  structures, 
to  a  filling  up  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  or  to  some  other  cause  not  fully 
explained.  Such  failures  have  happened  not  only  in  the  hands  of 
ignorant  and  unskilful  surgeons,  destitute  of  appliances,  but  also  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  the  most  expert,  and  who  are  the  most  com- 
pletely provided  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus.  Indeed,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  the  number  of  failures 
has  been  greater  than  the  successes.  The  records  of  surgery,  however, 
i'urnish  a  great  many  examples  of  ancient  dislocations  of  the  humerus 
reduced  after'  periods  ranging  from  one  month  to  six,  or  even  longer. 
Dieffenbach  has  been  able  to  accomplish  the  reduction  of  a  forward 
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dislocation  after  two  years,  but  not  until  he  had  cut  the  tendons  of 
the  pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  teres  major,  and  teres  minor,  and 
had  divided  the  ligaments  surrounding  the  new  joint.' 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  young  surgeon  not  to  call  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  numerous  examples  of  serious  and  even  fatal  accidents 
which  have  followed  upon  the  attempts  to  reduce  ancient  luxations  at 
this  joint.  The  late  George  C.  Blackman,  of  Cincinnati,  a  distin- 
guished surgeon,  having  met  with  one  of  these  unfortunate  accidents 
in  his  own  practice,  has  had  the  candor  to  make  a  public  statement  of 
the  citse  and  of  the  circumstances  which  attended  it.  In  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Western  Lancet,  published  in  the  November  number 
for  1856,  he  writes  as  follows : — 

"  About  the  10th  ult.,  aided  by  yourself,  I  succeeded  in  reducing  by 
manipulation,  without  the  pulleys,  a  dislocation  into  the  axilla,  of 
eighty  days'  standing.  The  reduction  was  accomplished  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  and  ether,  and  the  next 
morning  the  patient  left  for  the  country,  in  a  comfortable  condition. 
Since  that  I  have  received  no  tidings  from  him.  Encouraged  by  the 
result  in  this  case,  another  patient,  himself  a  physician,  a  tall,  athletic 
man,  and  about  fifty  years  of  age,  decided  to  submit  to  the  same  mani- 
pulation, although  his  arm  had  been  dislocated  for  about  sixteen  weeks. 
The  dislocation  was  downwards  and  inwards,  and  about  the  tenth  week 
an  unsuccessful  attempt,  by  another  surgeon,  had  been  made  with  the 
pulleys,  to  which  the  force  of  six  men  was  applied  for  two  and  a  half 
hours.  The  patient  being  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  and  ether, 
aided  by  yourself,  Drs.  Fries,  Gary,  Graham,  and  Kauflfman,  I  com- 
menced my  manipulations,  adducting,  rotating,  abducting,  and  elevat- 
ing the  arm.  These  efforts  had  been  made  for  about  ten  minutes,  and 
the  least  possible  violence  employed,  when  a  tumefaction  appeared  in 
the  pectoral  region,  which  in  a  few  minutes  attained  a  considerable 
size.  Supposing  that  the  axillary  artery  was  ruptured,  as  no  pulse 
could  be  felt  at  the  wrist,  a  ligature  was  immediately  applied  to  the 
vessel  at  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  The  operation  was  performed 
about  10  o'clock  A.M.,  and  compression  of  the  pectoral  region  made 
by  means  of  a  sponge  and  broad  roller.  On  removing  this  the  next 
morning,  the  tumefaction  had  nearly  disappeared.  The  patient  con- 
tinued comfortable,  and  about  nine  days  after  the  application  of  the 
ligature  I  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city  on  a  professional  visit  to 
Indiana.  I  left  on  Friday  afternoon  and  returned  on  Monday  morning, 
at  which  time  I  learned  that  my  patient  had  died  on  Sunday  morning, 
from  hemorrhage  at  the  seat  of  ligature." 

The  following  is  a  resumi  of  similar  accidents  which  have  from 
time  to  time  occurred  in  the  practice  of  other  surgeons. 

Desault  twice  observed,  after  attempts  to  reduce  old  luxations  of  the 
shoulder,  ''tumeurs  aeriennes^  It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  in 
each  case  the  tumor  was  caused  by  the  rupture  of  a  bloodvessel.* 

Pelletan,  also,  attempting  to  reduce  a  luxation  of  four  months'  stand- 

'  Dieffenbach,  Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  882,  from.  Medicin. 
Zeitung. 
s  Desault,  Joum.  de  Chir.,  t.  iy.  p.  801. 
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ing,  thought  he  produced  a  iumeur  aei-ienne,  but  it  being  opened  the 
patient  bled  to  death.' 

Malgaigne,  attempting  to  reduce  a  dislocation  of  sixty-eight  days' 
standing,  was  surprised  by  a  sudden  tumefaction  in  the  axilla,  and  on 
the  shoulder,  which  caused  so  much  alarm  as  to  induce  him  to  discon- 
tinue his  efforts.  Ice  was  applied,  and  the  hemorrhage,  which  be 
thought  came  from  muscular  branches,  was  arrested*  Verduc  saw 
the  axillary  artery  ruptured  in  the  same  manner,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  patient  died.*  J.  L.  Petit  met  with  a  similar  case.  Plainer 
mentions  a  case  of  rupture  of  both  axillary  artery  and  vein.  C.  Bell 
reports  an  example  of  rupture  of  the  artery  with  extensive  laceration 
of  the  muscles,  and  which  demanded  immediate  amputation.  Delpech 
ruptured  the  artery,  and  his  patient  died  immediately.*  Flaubert  was 
more  fortunate,  the  effused  blood  being  absorbed  after  a  few  days. 
Froriep  saw  his  patient  die  within  one  hour  and  a  half  after  a  rupture 
of  the  axillary  vein.  John  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  tied  the  subclavian 
artery  to  arrest  the  progress  of  an  enormous  aneurismal  tumor  in  the 
axilla,  caused  by  the  reduction  of  a  recent  dislocation.*  Gibson,  of 
Philadelphia,  lost  two  patients  in  attempting  to  reduce  old  luxations 
of  the  humerus,*  and  he  relates  another  fatal  case  occurring  in  the 
practice  of  David,  of  Rouen.  Leudet,  of  Rouen,  lost  a  patient  in  this 
way  in  1824.  In  this  latter  case,  and  in  both  the  cases  occurring  in 
the  practice  of  Gibson,  there  was  a  fracture,  also,  of  the  lower  margin 
of  the  glenoid  cavity. 

In  addition  to  these  lesions  of  arteries  and  veins  caused  by  attempts 
at  reduction  of  dislocated  shoulders,  in  both  recent  and  ancient  cases, 
there  are  several  examples  recorded  of  sudden  death  when  no  such 
lesions  were  disclosed  in  the  autopsy.  In  the  case  reported  by  Lis- 
franc  death  was  ascribed  to  cerebral  congestion.  MM.  Lenoir  and 
Larrey  refer  to  cases,  also,  of  lesions  of  the  brachial  plexus,  causing 
paralysis,  yet  these  were  recent  cases,  and  the  reduction  was  easily 
accomplished.^ 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  London,  reported  in  1866  that  inflammation,  sup- 
puration, and  death  had  resulted  from  an  attempt  made  to  reduce  an 
old  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  under  his  own  observation.* 

In  the  following  case  an  attempt  to  reduce  an  ancient  dislocation 
of  the  humerus  occasioned  a  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck. 

Martha  Hogan,  aet.  70,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  admitted  into  the 
Long  Island  College  Hospital  during  the  spring  of  1860.  The  dislo- 
cation had  existed  six  weeks,  and  was  subcoracoid.  On  the  day  of 
admission  an  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  it,  both  by  Dr.  Johnson  and 
myself,  without  an  anaesthetic,  in  which  we  both  failed.  I  then  gave 
her  ether,  and  now  discovered  that  she  had  a  fracture  of  the  second 

»  Pelletan,  Chir.  Clin.,  t.  ii.  p.  951.  «  Malgaigne,  op.  cit,,  p.  150. 

3  Verduc,  Operat.  de  la  Cliir.,  1693,  t.  i.  p.  659. 

*  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  152. 

B  Warren,  Amcr.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xi.  N.  S.  1846. 

5  Gibson,  Elements  of  Surg.,  vol.  i.  p.  824,  4th  ed. 

7  Lisfranc,  Lenoir,  Larrey,  Bui.  de  la  Soc.  Chir.,  i.  i. 

^  Lond.  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  ii.   (See  Cincinnati  Journ.  Med.,  Aug.  1860,  p.  361.) 
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and  third  ribs  on  the  same  side.  The  fracfures  were  ununited.  While 
manipulating,  pulling  the  arm  gently  and  rotating,  the  surgical  neck 
of  the  humerus  gave  way.  She  did  not  survive  the  injury  many- 
days,  and  the  autopsy  confirmed  this  diagnosis.  I  have  seen  the  same 
fracture  caused  by  an  attempt  at  reduction  at  Bellevue. 

Norris  has  reported  three  cases  of  ancient  dislocation  into  the 
axilla,  treated  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital;  one,  of  four  weeks' 
standing,  was  reduced  in  thirty  seconds  by  the  aid  of  the  pulleys ; 
the  second,  which  had  existed  seven  weeks,  was  reduced  by  the  same 
means  in  about  one  hour;  and  the  third,  dislocated  ten  weeks,  was 
left  unreduced  after  extension  and  counter-extension  had  been  made 
for  an  hour.  In  the  second  case,  however,  suppuration  occurred  in 
or  about  the  joint,  and,  on  the  tenth  day,  the  abscess  was  opened, 
giving  exit  to  a  large  amount  of  pus.  He  left  the  hospital  with  the 
parts  about  the  shoulder  still  much  hardened  and  stifif.^ 

Dislocation,  with  Fracture  of  the  Humerus  near  its  Upper  End. 

We  have  thus  far  omitted  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  dislocations 
of  the  humerus  accompanied  with  fracture  near  its  upper  end.  The 
older  writers,  almost  without  an  exception,  agree  in  declaring  the  re- 
duction of  these  dislocations  impossible,  until  the  fracture  had  united. 
And,  so  late  as  the  year  1828,  we  have  the  report  of  a  case  treated  in 
this  manner  by  a  surgeon  in  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston, 
himself  reduced  the  dislocation  at  the  end  of  four  weeks,  when  the 
fracture  was  found  to  have  united.* 

But  since  the  introduction  of  anaesthetics  immediate  attempts  at 
reduction  have  more  often  proved  successful;  and  in  no  case  can  the 
surgeon  excuse  himself  for  having  omitted  to  make  the  effort. 

Richet  reports  an  example  of  this  kind  in  a  man  sixty-eight  years 
of  age,  in  whom  the  dislocation  was  complicated  with  a  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  humerus.  The  attempt  was  not  made  until  the  fourth 
day.  when  it  proved  Successful  without  extension.  The  fracture  was 
afterwards  adjusted  and  consolidated  so  that  he  recovered  the  com- 
plete use  of  his  arm.' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  May, 
1855,  Dr.  Watson  reported  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  humerus  near  its 
head,  complicated  with  a  dislocation  into  the  axilla.  The  patient  was 
a  robust  man,  past  the  middle  age,  and  had  received  the  injury  b}*^  a 
blow  on  the  shoulder  from  a  steam-engine.  He  was  very  much  pros- 
trated at  the  time  of  being  admitted  into  the  hospital,  and  the  exami- 
nation was  not  made  until  the  following  morning.  The  arm  was  then 
found  lying  close  to  the  side,  but  in  other  respects  it  presented  the 
usual  signs  of  a  dislocation.  Ether  was  immediately  administered ; 
and  while  extension  and  counter-extension  were  applied,  and  a  sweep- 
ing motion  given  to  the  arm,  drawing  it  from  the  body,  firm  pressure 

»  Norris,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  xxxi.  p.  24. 

«  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  No.  i.,  1828;  also,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci., 
vol.  ii.  p.  233. 

^  Hichet,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xli.,  new  ser.,  p.  293,  from  Bulletin  de 
Th6rap. 
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with  the  fingers  was  made  in  the  axilla,  forcing  the  head  toward  the 
socket,  and  the  bone  slipped  into  its  position.^ 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  I  have  re- 
ported a  case  of  supposed  dislocation  accompanied  with  a  fracture, 
which  I  succeeded  in  reducing  on  the  eighth  day.* 

I  have,  however,  twice  failed  in  attempts  to  reduce  similar  disloca- 
tions. The  first  patient,  John  Riley,  8Bt.  49,  was  admitted  to  Bellevue 
Hospital,  March  29th,  1864,  having  received  the  injury  two  days 
before.  The  dislocation  was  subcoracoid,  and  the  humerus  was 
broken  at  its  surgical  neck.  Having  placed  him  under  the  influence 
of  ether,  assisted  by  Dr.  Stephen  Smith  and  several  other  surgeons  of 
the  hospital,  I  attempted  to  reduce  the  dislocated  bone,  but  after  a 
trial  prolonged  through  one  hour  or  more,  the  effort  was  abandoned. 

The  second  case  was  in  a  man  aged  about  40  years,  who  was  ad< 
mltted  to  Bellevue  Hospital  in  July,  1864,  with  a  dislocation  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus  forwards,  and  a  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck,  of 
four  weeks'  standing.  A  surgeon  had  attempted  reduction  immedi- 
ately after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  but  had  failed.  We  found  the 
fracture  still  ununited,  and  placing  him  under  the  influence  of  ether, 
we  tried  faithfully,  by  pushing  and  pulling  and  by  various  other  ma- 
noeuvres, to  reduce  the  dislocation,  but  without  success. 

The  fractures  united  in  both  cases  promptly,  and  attempts  were 
subsequently  made  to  reduce  the  dislocation,  but  to  no  purpose. 

Other  examples  have  been  recorded  by  surgeons  in  which  the  re- 
duction has  been  accomplished  immediately,  and  without  much  difli* 
culty,  by  simple  pressure  upon  the  head  of  the  bone,  while  the  patient 
was  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  and  without  the  aid  of  ex- 
tension ;  indeed,  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  extension  in  these  cases 
is  of  any  service.  If,  however,  the  surgeon  were  to  fail  by  pressure 
alone,  it  would  be  proper  to  employ  extension  and  manipulation;*  in 
the  event  of  a  failure  by  these  means,  the  case  ought  to  be  treated  as 
a  fracture,  and  the  earliest  period  after  the  union  of  the  fragments 
should  be  seized  upon  to  accomplish  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation. 
The  frequent  success  of  the  older  surgeons  by  this  method  issuflBLcient 
to  warrant  the  attempt. 

The  treatment  of  compound  dislocations  of  this  joint  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  separate  chapter  devoted  to  the  general  consideration  of 
compound  dislocations  of  all  the  joints  connected  with  the  long  bones. 

§  2.  Dislocation  of  the  Humerus  Forwards.    (Subcoracoid  and 
Subclavicular.) 

Causes, — The  causes  of  this  dislocation  are  the  same  with  those 
which  produce  dislocation  downwards  into  the  axilla,  except  that  it 
is  more  likely  to  occur  in  a  fall  upon  the  elbow  or  upon  the  hand 
when  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  arm  and  forearm  is  thrown  behind 

'  Watson,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Scl.,  vol.  xvl.,  new  ser.,  p.  8S3. 
«  Op.  cit.,  vol.  ix.  p.  93. 

»  Hartshorne,  Case  reduced  by  Manipulation,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  Jan.  1855, 
pp.  278-4,  from  Med.  Examiner. 
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the  body.  If  it  is  the  result  of  a  direct  blow,  the  impulse  has  usually 
been  received  rather  upon  the  back  than  upon  the  outer  side  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus;  or  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  having  been 
originally  thrown  directly  downwards  upon  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
scapula,  may  have  been  made  to  assume  the  position  forwards,  be- 
neath the  pectoral  muscle,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  action  of 
the  muscles,  or  of  the  position  of  the  arm  in  an  attempt  to  rise.  By 
this  latter  mode  of  explanation  the  dislocation  forwards  is  consecu- 
tive only  upon  a  dislocation  downwards. 

In  several  instances  which  have  come  under  my  notice  the  disloca- 
tion has  been  due  to  muscular  action  alone.  In  one  example  the 
dislocation  occurred  frequently  in  consequence  of  epileptic  convul- 
sions. This  was  in  the  person  of  a  lad,  8et.  18,  of  a  slender  frame  and 
•feeble  muscles.  When  the  dislocation  had  taken  place,  he  was  fre- 
quently able  to  reduce  it  himself;  sometimes  he  was  obliged  to  call 
upon  a  surgeon,  and  at  other  times  he  left  it  out  a  day  or  two,  or 
until  it  became  reduced  spontaneously.  This  spontaneous  reduction 
generally  took  place  at  night,  during  sleep.  At  the  time  he  called 
upon  me  the  bone  had  been  out  two  days,  and  he  could  not  reduce  it. 
I  administered  chloroform,  and  then  made  repeated  and  prolonged 
efforts  at  reduction,  adopting  all  the  usual  modes  of  manipulation,  but 
without  resorting  to  mechanical  appliances.  The  father  now  refused 
to  allow  me  to  proceed,  and  he  was  taken  home  with  the  bone  unre- 
duced. The  following  day  he  called  at  my  office,  to  say  that  during 
the  night;  while  asleep,  and,  he  thinks,  while  turning  over  in  bed,  the 
bone  suddenly  resumed  its  place. 

Pathology, — Omitting  for  the  present  to  speak  of  partial  luxations, 
the  existence  of  which,  as  a  form  of  tralimatic  dislocation,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  question,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  describe  the  anatomical 
relations  and  the  various  lesions 
which  generally  accompany  a  com- 
plete luxation  forwards. 

Of  these  we  shall  observe  two 
principal  varieties,  dififering  mainly 
in  the  degree  or  extent  of  the  dis- 
placement. 

Thus  we  may  find  the  head  of  the 
humerus  resting  beneath  the  coracoid 
process,  having  the  conjoined  tendon 
of  the  short  head  of  the  biceps  and 
of  the  coraco-brachialis  lying  upon 
its  anterior  surface,  while  its  poste- 
rior and  outer  surface  rests  upon  the 
venter  of  the  scapula  in  front  of  the 
glenoid  fossa;  in  which  position  it 
has  usually  thrust  up,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  the  belly  of  the  sub- 
scapular muscle. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Fergusson,  and  others,  when  mentioning  this 
form  of  dislocation,  call  it  a  "dislocation  into  the  axilla;"  by  Boyer 


Fig.  246. 
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Fig.  247. 


it  is  called  a  "  primary  luxation  forwards."  Dr.  Wood,  of  New  York, 
has  reported  an  example,  accompanied  with  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  humerus,  which  he  has  named  "dislocation  under  the  subscapularis 
muscle."  The  drawing  which  accompanied  the  report,  made  from  the 
autopsy,  sufficiently  shows  that  it  was  a  dislocation  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  that  which  we  are  now  describing.^  Dr.  Parker  has  called 
attention  to  a  similar  case,  an  account  of  which  was  first  given  in 
Reese's  edition  of  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary,  The  head  of  the 
humerus  reposed  in  the  "  subscapular  fossa."*  By  Malgaigne,  Vidal 
(de  Cassis),  and  others,  this  is  called  a  subcoracoid  dislocation,  a  term 
which,  as  being  more  distinctive  and  appropriate  than  either  of  the 
others,  I  shall  choose  to  adopt. 

In  the  second  variety,  the  head,  having  escaped  from  underneath  the 
coracoid  process,  is  made  to  approach  nearer  to  the  sternum,  so  as  to 
apply  itself  more  or  less  closely  to  the  inferior  edge  of  the  clavicle. 
In  which  case  the  head  and  neck  will  be  placed  behind  the  pectoralis 
minor,  and  also  behind  the  short  head  of  the  biceps  and  coraco-bra- 

chialis;  or  between  these  several  mus- 
cles on  the  one  hand,  and  the  serratus 
magnus,  covering  the  second  and  third 
ribs,  on  the  other  hand. 

Upon  the  appearances  which  accom- 
pany this  more  advanced  form  of  dis- 
location writers  have"  generally  based 
their  descriptions,  diagnosis,  treatment, 
&c.,  of  forward  luxations. 

In  either  form  of  the  accident^  the 
deltoid,  with  the  supra-  and  infraspina- 
tus,  is  greatly  stretched,  and  the  two 
latter  sometimes  torn  ;  the  subscapu- 
laris is  displaced  upwards  and  back- 
wards, while  its  tendon  is  in  some  in- 
stances completely  wrenched  from  the 
head  of  the  humerus.  Mr.  Erichsen 
has  seen  the  lesser  tubercle  itself  com- 
pletely broken  oflf  in  two  examples  of 
this  accident  which  he  has  been  permitted  to  examine  after  death.' 
Occasionally  the  axillary  nerves  are  carried  forwards  with  the  head 
of  the  bone ;  and  in  this  case  the  pain  produced  by  their  being  thus 
pressed  upon  is  even  greater  than  in  dislocations  into  the  axilla. 

In  this  accident,  as  in  dislocation  downwards,  the  long  head  of  the 
biceps  is  sometimes  broken  ;  the  circumflex  nerve  may  be  contused  or 
ruptured,  and  the  capsule  is  generally  torn  very  extensively. 

Symptoms, — If  the  dislocation  is  subclavicular  (Fig.  247),  a  depression 
exists  under  the  outer  end  of  the  acromion  process,  extending  also  un- 
derneath its  posterior  margin ;  the  elbow  hangs  away  from  the  body, 
and  a  little  backwards;  the  axis  of  the  limb  is  much  changed,  being 

»  Wood,  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,  May,  1S50,  p.  282. 
«  Parker,  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,  March,  1852,  p.  187. 
•  £rick8en,  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,  2d  Amer.  ed.,  p.  250. 
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thrown  inwards  in  the  direction  of  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  the 
whole  body  inclining  moderately  to  the  same  side ;  there  is  also  more 
or  less  inability  to  move  the  arm,  especially  in  a  direction  forwards  or 
outwards;  a  fulness  is  seen  underneath  the  clavicle,  and  to  the  sternal 
side  of  the  coracoid  process,  occasioned  by  the  head  of  the  humerus ; 
the  head  moving  with  the  shaft.  To  these  we  may  add  the  common 
sign  of  all  dislocations  of  the  humerus,  mentioned  by  Dugas,  viz.,  the 
impossibility  of  placing  the  hand  upon  the  opposite  shoulder  while  at 
the  same  moment  the  elbow  is  made  to  touch  the  front  of  the  chest. 

If  the  dislocation  is  forwards,  but  subcoracoid,  the  head  of  the  bone 
will  be  found  below  this  process  and  deep  in  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  axillary  fossa.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  so  distinctly  felt ;  but  the 
other  signs  are  the  same  as  in  the  dislocation  forwards  under  the 
clavicle. 

Prognosis. — While  on  the  one  hand  experience  has  shown  that  the 
axillary  nerves  and  artery  are  less  liable  to  suffer  serious  and  permanent 
injury  than  in  dislocation  downwards,  and  that  the  capsule,  with  the 
tendinous  and  muscular  tissues  about  the  joint,  are  no  more  liable  to 
laceration,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  of  reduction  has  been  often 
increased,  and  consequently  a  large  number  of  examples,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  actual  number  which  occur,  have  been  left  unreduced. 

Fig.  248. 


Sabcoraooid  luxation. 


Dr.  Norris  relates  a  case  which  the  surgeon  who  was  first  called 

supposed  to  be  a  mere  contusion,  but  which,  on  being  admitted  to  the 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  three  months  after  the  accident,  was  found  to 

be  a  dislocation  forwards  under  the  clavicle.    The  arm  was  almost 
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useless.  Dr.  Norris  made  extension  and  compound  counter-extension 
vrith  pulleys  nearly  an  hour,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  finally,  at  tbe 
request  of  the  patient,  the  attempt  was  given  over.^ 

Jh'eatmenL — The  same  rules  of  treatment  which  we  have  established 
in  relation  to  dislocations  into  the  axilla  will  be  found  to  be  applicable 
to  this  dislocation,  with  the  exception  that  the  extension  will  have  to 
be  made  generally  at  first  somewhat  in  a  line  backwards  from  the 
body,  and  that  our  efibrts  will  frequently  have  to  be  continued  with 
more  perseverance,  although  with  less  fear  of  injury,  in  consequence 
of  supposed  adhesions  between  the  artery  and  the  adjacent  tissues. 
The  extension  also  must  always  be  made  downwards  and  outwards, 
if  the  dislocation  is  subclavicular,  until  the  head  of  the  bone  has  es- 
caped from  beneath  the  coracoid  process ;  we  may  then  pull  directly 
outwards  or  even  upwards,  while  at  the  same  moment  pressure  is 
made  with  the  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  bone  in  the  direction  of  the 
socket,  and  the  arm  is  rotated  inwards. 

If  the  dislocation  is  subcoracoid,  our  modes  of  procedure  need 
scarcely  vary  in  any  respect  from  those  which  we  have  recommended 
for  dislocations  into  the  axilla. 

The  plan  adopted  in  the  following  case  has  been  found  sufficient  in 
several  examples  of  subcoracoid  dislocation. 

Mr.  McA.,  of  Bufiklo,  sat.  78,  moderately  muscular,  fell  through  a 
trap-door,  striking  upon  his  right  elbow,  and  dislocating  the  humerus 
forwards.  Within  two  hours  after  the  accident,  I  found  the  head  of 
the  bone  resting  under  the  coracoid  process,  where  it  could  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  and  seen.  There  was  a  marked  depression  under  the 
acromion  process,  and  the  arm  was  carried  out  from  the  body  and 
slightly  back.  He  had  not  suffered  much  pain.  The  patient  was 
seated  in  a  chair,  and  while  Dr.  Lemon,  who  was  at  that  time  my 
pupil,  supported  the  acromion  process,  I  pushed  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus outwards  toward  the  socket  with  my  left  hand,  while  with  my 
right  I  pulled  gently  upon  the  arm  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
body.  After  about  twenty  seconds  it  slid  suddenly  into  its  place 
with  an  audible  snap. 

Simple  manipulation  alone  will  also  be  found  sufficient  in  many 
cases  of  subclavicular  dislocation. 

A  German,  Simeon  Grennas,  83t.  21,  fell  upon  an  icy  side-walk,  and 
dislocated  his  right  humerus  under  the  clavicle.  We  found  him  about 
an  hour  after  the  accident  sitting  with  his  head  inclined  to  his  right 
side,  and  supporting  his  elbow  with  his  left  hand.  A  marked  depres- 
sion existed  under  the  outer  end  of  the  acromion  process,  and  instead 
of  the  usual  fulness  there  was  a  flatness  under  the  process  behind. 
The  elbow  was  carried  out  from  the  body,  and  very  slightly  backwards. 
While  Dr.  Boardman  supported  the  acromion  process  I  lifted  the 
elbow  from  the  side,  carrying  it  first  upwards  and  backwards,  and 
then  forwards,  making  thus  a  short  detour  with  the  arm,  and  when 
the  manoeuvre  was  nearly  completed  the  bone  slid  into  its  socket 
with  a  slight  snap.    No  extension  was  used,  and  no  more  foroe  was 

»  Norris,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxv.  p.  379. 
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jemployed  than  was  sufficient  to  lift  and  rotate  the  arm.  He  was  not 
^t  the  time  of  the  reduction  faint,  nor  were  his  muscles  relaxed  from 
any  other  cause. 

More  than  once  I  have  accomplished  the  reduction  by  extension 
*made  directly  upwards,  as  in  the  following  example. 

A  gentleman,  forty-five  years  of  age,  had  his  left  shoulder  dislocated 
forwards  under  the  clavicle  in  a  railroad  collision,  on  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1858.  A  young  surgeon  had- been  making  extension  in  various 
ways  for  half  an  hour,  when,  by  placing  my  foot  upon  the  top  of  the 
scapula  and  drawing  the  arm.  directly  upwards,  I  accomplished  the 
reduction  immediately  and  without  much  effort.  Six  months  after 
the  accident,  I  found  the  deltoid  muscle  considerably  wasted,  and  he 
was  still  unable  to  raise  his  arm  to  a  right  angle  with  the.  body. 

I  have  in  this  way  also  reduced  a  dislocation  which  had  existed 
seventeen  days,  the  nature  of  the  accident  having  been  misunderstood 
by  the  attending  surgeon.  The  man  was  twenty -three  years  old,  and 
quite  muscular.  The  dislocation  had  been  produced  by  a  severe  blow 
received  directly  upon  the  shoulder,  and  the  arm  was  still  considerably 
swollen  and  very  tender.  The  reduction  was  accomplished  in  a  few 
seconds  while  the  patient  was  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  but 
by  my  hands  alone,  aided  only  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot  upon  the 
top  of  the  scapula. 

In  December,  1857,  Dr.  White^  of  Buflfalo,  and  myself,  reduced  a 
subclavicular  dislocation  of  the  right  shoulder,  which  had  existed  sixty 
days,  in  a  man  sixty -eight  years  of  age.  The  surgeon  who  first  saw 
the  man  thought  it  was  only  a  sprain  or  a  severe  bruise.  When  he 
came  to  Buffalo,  the  whole  limb  was  enormously  swollen,  and  neither 
Pr.  White  nor  myself  had  much  expectation  of  accomplishing  a  re- 
duction without  a  resort  to  pulleys  and  anaesthetics.  He  was,  however, 
placed  upon  the  floor,  and  after  extension  made  for  about  half  an 
hour,  during  which  time  we  had  pulled  the  arm  in  various  directions, 
upwards,  outwards,  and  downwards,  I  at  last  succeeded  while  my  heel 
was  placed  in  the  axilla,  and  while  the  limb  was  undergoing  a  slight 
rotation.    No  anaesthetic  was  employed. 

Dr.  M.  C.  Cuykendall,'of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  informs  me  that  he  has 
recently  reduced  a  subclavicular  dislocation  on  the  sixty-fourth  day, 
in  a  man  62  years  old,  by  the  following  method :  "As  a  last  resort  I 
secured  the  pulleys  to  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  making  the  counter- 
extension  with  Skey's  knob  in  the  axilla,  flexed  the  arm  and  made 
extension  downwards  and  forwards ;  and  when  well  extended  I  moved 
his  body  under  the  pulley  ropes,  so  as  to  bring  the  arm  forcibly 
across  the  breast,  and  then,  keeping  up  the  extension,  I  had  Dr. 
Bichey  place  his  knee  upon  the  top  of  the  scapula,  and  lock  his  fingers 
around  the  elbow,  while  I  placed  my  knee  against  the  elbow  and 
locked  my  fingers  around  the  top  of  the  scapula,  and  directing  the 
extension  removed,  we  forced  the  bone  upwards  and  outwards  to  its 
socket;"  adhesions  were  felt  to  give  way,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
bone  was  found  to  be  complete. 

It  will  be  understood  that  this  method  did  not  succeed  until  after 
repeated  and  long-continued  efforts  had  been  made  by  other  methods. 
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such  as  pulling  down,  pulling  out,  and  pulling  directly  up.  Dr.  Cuy- 
kendall  informs  me  that  this  is  the  second  time  he  has  succeeded  in 
*'  completing"  the  reduction  of  old  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  by  this 
manoeuvre. 

These  several  cases  are  mentioned  that  the  surgeon  may  understand 
how  impossible  it  is  always  to  establish  absolute  and  invariable  rules 
of  procedure  which  shall  be  applicable  to  every  accident  of  this  cha- 
racter. The  method  which  will  succeed  readily  in  one  case  may  fail 
completely  in  another,  although  belonging  to  the  same  class,  and  not 
apparently  differing  in  its  anatomical  relations.  Before  relinquishing 
the  attempt,  we  ought  to  have  put  into  requisition  all  the  expedients 
which  the  experience  of  other  surgeons  has  shown  to  be  worthy  of  a 
trial. 

During  the  year  of  1865,  two  ancient  subcoracoid  dislocations  came 
under  my  observation  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  One  of  these  cases,  in  the 
person  of  James  Thompson,  8st.  49,  had  existed  two  years  or  more. 
He  was  employed  about  the  hospital  as  a  carpenter,  and  has  a  tolera- 
bly useful  arm.  The  second,  in  the  person  of  Bosanna  Casey,  set.  82, 
had  existed  six  weeks  when  she  was  admitted.  Various  attempts  had 
been  made  to  reduce  the  dislocation  before  admission.  During  the 
week  following  her  admission  an  attempt  was  made  at  reduction  by 
Dr.  Verona,  an  intelligent  house  surgeon,  subsequently  by  Dr.  James 
B.  Wood,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  the  attempt  was  made  by 
myself,  before  the  class  of  medical  students,  the  patient  being  each 
time  under  the  inSuence  of  an  anadsthetic.  She  was  finally  discharged 
with  the  bone  still  unreduced. 

Mary  Coffee,  set.  46,  was  admitted  also  to  the  Charity  Hospital,  in 
Feb.  1864,  with  the  same  dislocation,  which  had  existed  six  months, 
having  been  mistaken  at  first  for  a  fracture.  I  found  her  arofi  free 
from  swelling  or  paralysis,  and  moving  quite  freely  in  its  new  socket, 
and  declined  to  make  any  attempt  at  reduction. 

§  8.  Dislocation  of  the  Humbrus  Backwards.     (Subspinous,) 

This  form  of  dislocation  has  been  seldom  met  with.  Only  two 
cases,  according  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital  in 
thirty-eight  years;  but  in  the  last  edition  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  edited  by  Bransby  Cooper,  nine 
cases  are  mentioned.'  Sedillot,^  Malgaigne,  Desclaux,*  Van  Buren,* 
W.  Parker,*  Lepelletier,*  Trowbridge,^  Physick,  Snyder,*  and  myself, 
have  each  seen  one  example.  Examples  have  also  been  seen  by  Du- 
puytren,  A  molt,  Best,  Levacher,  Berard,  Fizeau,  Velpeau,  Fergusson, 
Kirkbride,'  and  by  Rogers.'® 

'  A.  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  852. 

«  Sedillot,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  551,  Feb.  1S34. 

»  Desclaux,  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,  Nov.  1851,  p.  109,  from  Revue  Mddicale. 

*  Van  Buren,  ibid.,  Nov.  1851,  p.  110. 

*  Parker,  ibid.,  March,  1852,  p.  186. 

*  Lepelletier,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  526,  from  Arch.  Gen.,  Nov.  1834. 
»  Trowbridge,  Bost.  Med  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  99. 

«  GibBon'B  Surgery.  >  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  March,  1853. 

*°  Amer.  Med.  Times,  November,  9. 
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Causes, — One  of  the  patients  mentioned  in  Mr.  Cooper's  book  had 
his  shoulder  dislocated  backwards  in  an  epileptic  convulsion ;  one  had 
fallen  upon  his  shoulder ;  another  met  with  the  accident  while  push- 
ing a  person  violently  with  the  arm  elevated;  and  a  fourth,  seen  by 
doley,  was  "  pulled  down  by  a  calf  which  he  was  driving,  a  cord  hav- 
ing been  tied  to  one  of  the  calf's  legs,  and  being  held  fast  by  the 
man's  hand."  My  own  patient.  Frederick  Kretner,  had  his  arm  caught 
in  machinery  on  the  14th  of  January,  1860.  The  dislocation  was  dis- 
covered when  I  was  preparing  to  amputate  the  arm  soon  after  the 
accident  occurred;  Of  the  riianner  in  which  the  other  cases  were  pro- 
duced no  precise  account  is  given.  Desclaux's  patient  fell  from  a 
height  with  his  arm  in  front  of  him.  In  the  case  seen  by  Dr.  Parker, 
of  New  York,  a  woman,  ast.  60,  had*  fallen  forwards  and  struck  upon 
the  outside  of  her  elbow,  arm,  and  shoulder.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  reduce  it  until  the  fourteenth  day,  she  not  having  for  some  time 
called  the  attention  of  any  surgeon  to  its  condition.  Trowbridge's 
patient  was  thrown  from  a  horse,  striking  on  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

Pathology, — Mr.  Cooper  has  given  us  a  careful  account  of  the  dis- 
section in  the  case  of  Mr.  Complin,  already  alluded  to,  whose  arm  had 
been  dislocated  by  muscular  spasm.  This  gentleman  was  fifty-two 
years  of  age,  and  had  been  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  in  one  of  which  the 
slioulder  was  dislocated.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  it,  but 
although  it  seemed  to  be  easily  drawn  into  its  socket  by  extension 
merely,  yet,  as  soon  as  the  force  ceased,  the  head  of  the  bone  slipped 
again  upon  the  dorsum  scapulae,  and  in  this  situation  it  was  finally 
permitted  to  remain  until  his  death,  which  did  not  take  place  until 
five  years  after.  In  the  meantime  he  was  able  to  move  the  limb  but 
very  slightly,  so  that  his  arm  was  almost  useless. 

Mr.  Cooper,  to  whom  the  arm  was  sent  after  death,  found  the  head 
of  the  bone  resting  under  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  against  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  where  it  had  formed  a  slight  de- 
pression, and  the  head  itself  had  become  somewhat  changed  in  form 
by  absorption.  The  tendon  of  the  subscapularis  muscle  and  the 
internal  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament  were  torn  at  the  point  where 
the  muscle  was  inserted,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  capsule  re- 
mained, having  been  pressed  back  by  the  head  of  the  bone*  The 
supra-spinatus  was  stretched,  while  the  infra-spinatus  and  teres  minor 
were  relaxed.  The  long  head  of  the  biceps  was  elongated,  but  not 
ruptured.  The  glenoid  fossa  was  rough  and  irregular  upon  its  sur- 
face, the  cartilage  being  absorbed. 

The  fact  that  the  bone  would  not  remain  in  place  when  reduced, 
was  explained  by  the  rupture  of  the  subscapularis,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  antagonism  to  the  action  of  the  infra-spinatus  and  teres  minor.^ 

The  accompanying  drawing  is  a  copy  of  that  furnished  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  to  illustrate  the  position  occupied  by  the  bone. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  this  case  has  been  regarded  by  Vidal  (de 
Cassis),  Malgaigne,  and  others,  as  only  subacromial,  and  as  a  variety 
of  the  dislocation  backwards,  dififering  from  that  in  which  the  head 

\  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  354. 
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^S-  249.  of  the  bone  occupies  a  position  under- 

neath the  spine.  But  as  I  can  see  no 
difference  except  in  the  degree  or  ex- 
tent of  the  displacement,  I  prefer  not 
to  regard  the  distinction  made  by  these 
surgeons. 

Symptoms. — The  signs  of  this  accident 
are,  a  projection  under  the  spine  of  the 
scapula,  produced  by  the  head  of  the 
bone,  the  head  being  obedient  to  the 
motions  of  the  arm;  a  corresponding 
depression  in  front  and  under  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  acromion  process;  a 
wide  space  between  the  head  of  the  bone 
and  the  coracoid  process,  into  which  the 
Subspinous  dislocation.  fingcrs  may  be  pushed  deeply;  the  axis 

of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  directed  up- 
wards and  outwards  toward  a  point  posterior  to  the  glenoid  fossa; 
the  forearm  carried  forwards  across  the  chest ;  the  humerus  rotated 
inwards,  unless  the  subscapularis  muscle  is  torn  ;  immobility,  but  the 
motions  of  the  arm  are  not  generally  so  much  impaired  as  in  either 
of  the  other  dislocations;  and  finally,  as  in  all  other  dislocations  of 
the  humerus,  the  hand  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  opposite  shoulder 
while  the  elbow  touches  the  front  or  side  of  the  chest.  In  Parkers 
case  the  elbow  was  thrown  outwards,  although  the  arm  was  carried 
very  much  across  the  chest.  Desclaux's  patient  held  his  hand  upon 
his  head,  with  his  arm  horizontally  across  his  body. 

Usually  the  diagnosis  will  be  easily  made;  in  my  own  case  the 
position  of  the  head  of  the  bone  was  easily  recognized,  but  Sir  Astley 
relates  one  case  in  which,  on  the  morning  following  the  accident,  a 
surgeon  was  unable  to  discover  the  dislocation,  and  on  the  seventeenth 
day  Bransby  Cooper  failed  to  make  the  diagnosis;  nor,  indeed,  on  the 
twenty-third  day  did  Sir  Astley  himself  determine  that  it  was  a 
dislocation,  until  he  had  unexpectedly  reduced  it  while  manipulating 
upon  the  arm.  In  a  second  example^  Sir  Astley  at  first  believed  it 
to  be  a  fracture,  but  a  more  careful  examination  showed  it  to  be  a  dis- 
location backwards.  In  this  instance  the  limb  could  not  be  rotated 
outwards,  as  the  subscapularis  was  not  torn,  and  continued  to  offer 
resistance  when  the  arm  was  moved  in  this  direction ;  he  was  also 
suffering  much  more  pain  than  did  the  other  patients,  owing,  as  Sir 
Astley  thinks,  to  pressure  upon  the  articular  nerves.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Collinson,  also  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cooper,  a  surgeon,  who  saw  the 
patient  immediately  after  the  accident,  failed  to  discover  the  true 
nature  of  the  injury;  and  Trowbridge's  patient  had  suffered  a  dislo- 
cation several  weeks  before  the  nature  of  the  accident  was  fully 
determined. 

Prognosis. — The  reduction  has  always  been  sooner  or  later  accom- 
plished, except  in  one  instance ;  in  this  case  we  have  seen  that  the  arm 
never  recovered  any  considerable  degree  of  usefulness.  Mr.  Collinson's 
arm,  reduced  on  the  second  day,  was  restored  to  all  of  its  functions 
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within  one  month.  Dr.  Parker's  patient  had  nearly  recovered  the 
complete  use  of  her  arm  at  the  end  of  four  weeks,  although  it  was  not 
reduced  until  it  had  been  out  fourteen  days.  Sedillot  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  dislocation  in  the  case  of  his  patient,  at  the  end  of  one 
year  and  fifteen  days.  Lepelletier,  after  forty-five  days.  Trowbridge, 
after  forty  days ;  and  in  this  latter  case  we  are  informed  that  the  arm 
was  restored  to  usefulness. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  case  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  "the 
bandages  were  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  head  of  the  hume- 
rus had  been  in  the  axilla,  and  the  extension  was  made  in  the  same 
direction  as  in  that  accident"  (downwards  and  a  little  outwards).  In 
less  than  five  minutes  the  bone  slipped  into  its  socket  with  a  loud  snap. 
The  second  case  was  treated  successfully  in  the  same  way.  Mr.  Dunn 
also  having  failed  to  reduce  by  pulling  upwards,  finally  succeeded  by 
pulling  at  the  wrist  downwards  and  forwards,  while  an  assistant  pushed 
the  head  of  the  bone  toward  the  socket;  the  heel  was  not  placed  in 
the  axilla,  which  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  thinks  would  have  only  retarded 
the  reduction.  Mr.  Key  also  failed  to  accomplish  reduction  while  car- 
rying the  arm  upwards  and  backwards,  but  when  the  patient  had  be- 
come faint,  by  placing  the  heel  in  the  axilla  and  pulling  downwards  a 
minute  or  two,  the  bone  was  reduced.  Vidal  (de  Cassis)  recommends 
the  same  plan,  namely,  that  we  shall  pull  in  the  direction  in  which  we 
find  the  limb;  Trowbridge  employed  the  pulleys  successfully,  the  ex- 
tension being  made  downwards  and  forwards;  while  Dr.  Parker  suc- 
ceeded equally  well  with  his  patient,  by  "  pulling  the  arm  outwards, 
downwards,  and  slightly  forwards."  Counter-extension  was  at  the 
same  time  made  by  a  sheet  in  the  axilla,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus 
was  pushed  toward  the  socket  by  the  hand.  In  Mr.  CoUinson's  case, 
the  scapula  was  supported  by  a  towel,  while  "gradual  extension  of  the 
limb  was  made  directly  outwards,  and  then  the  arm  being  moved 
slowly  forwards,  the  head  of  the  bone  was  distinctly  heard  to  snap  into 
its  socket."  The  time  occupied  was  not  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes.  Rogers  succeeded  by  N.  R.  Smith's  method.  Sir  Astley, 
however,  seems  to  give  the  preference  to  the  method  which  succeeded 
80  happily  in  the  case  of  Mr.  G.,  while  he  was  still  manipulating  with 
a  view  to  determine  the  character  of  the  accident.  "  I  readily  reduced 
the  bone,"  he  remarks,  "  by  raising  the  hand  and  arm,  and  by  turning 
the  hand  backwards  behind  the  head."  In  one  other  instance,  having 
failed  to  reduce  it  by  slight  extension  outwards,  he  raised  the  arm 
perpendicularly,  at  the  same  time  forced  it  backwards  behind  the 
patient^s  head,  and  the  reduction  was  promptly  efiected.  In  the  case 
of  Kretner,  I  first  attempted  reduction  by  pressure  directly  upon  the 
head  of  the  humerus;  but  failing,  I  proceeded  to  pull  the  arm  with 
moderate  force  outwards  and  downwards,  which  procedure  was 
attended  with  immediate  success.  The  patient  was  under  the  infiuence 
of  chloroform. 

After  the  reduction,  a  compress  should  be  placed  against  the  head 
of  the  bone,  and  underneath  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  this  should 
be  secured  in  its  place  by  several  turns  of  a  roller.    The  forearm 
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ought  also  to  be  placed  in  a  sling,  with  the  elbow  thrown  a  little  back 
of  the  centre  of  the  body,  so  as  to  direct  the  head  of  the  humerus 
forwards. 

§  4.  Partial  Dislocations  of  the  Humebu& 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  related  in  his  treatise  two  cases  of  supposed 
incomplete  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  forwards ;  and  in  con- 
firmation of  his  views  he  has  added  an  account  of  the  appearances 
presented  on  dissection  in  the  body  of  a  subject  brought  into  the 
rooms  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Bransby  Cooper,  in  his  edition  of 
the  same  work,  furnishes  the  report  of  a  similar  case  which  came 
under  the  observation  of  Mr.  Douglass,  of  Glasgow.  Hargrave  and 
Dupuytren  have  each  reported  one  example  of  this  species  of  dislo- 
cation, in  which  its  existence  was  said  to  be  confirmed  by  dissection. 

Petit,  Duverney,  Chopart,  Sedillot,  Miller,  Gibson,  Malgaigne,  and 
many  others,  have  admitted  its  possibility  ;  Malgaigne,  "however,  only 
admits  its  existence  when  the  capsule  remains  entire. 

Without  intending  to  discuss  very  much  at  length  the  value  of 
these  opinions,  I  shall  content  myself  with  declaring  that  the  exist- 
ence of  this  or  of  any  other  form  of  partial  luxation  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  as  a  traumatic  accident,  has  not  up  to  this  moment  been  fairly 
established ;  and  that  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  joint  renders  its 
occurrence  exceedingly  improbable,  if  not  absolutely  impossible. 

The  only  example  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  which  a 
dissection  was  made,  showed  that  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  had 
been  ruptured,  and  that  the  capsule  was  torn,  while  the  head  of  the 
humerus  was  resting  under  the  coracoid  process.  We  shall  have  no 
difficulty,  therefore,  in  assigning  it  to  its  proper  place  as  a  complete 
subcoracoid  dislocation.  In  Mr.  Hargrave's  case,  also,  the  tendon  of 
the  biceps  was  torn  ;  while  Dupuytren  omits  to  mention  what  was  the 
actual  fact  in  relation  to  this  tendon  in  the  case  seen  by  him,  but  it  is 
distinctly  stated  that  the  head  of  the  bone  rested  upon  the  ribs.  Mr. 
Hargrave  seems,  therefore,  to  have  described  a  case  of  rupture  of  the 
long  head  of  the  ticepa,  and  it  is  probable  that  Dupuytren,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  previous  history  of  the  subject,  has  given  us  a  faithful 
account  of  a  pathological  dislocation,  a  result  of  disease,  and  not  of  a 
direct  injury. 

If  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  driven  from  its  socket  by  violence, 
and  remains  thus  displaced,  it  is,  we  assume,  a  complete  luxation; 
since  it  is  only  by  having  placed  the  semi-diameter  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  outside  of  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  fossa  that  it  can  be  made 
for  one  moment  to  retain  its  abnormal  position.  To  accomplish  this 
amount  of  displacement  upwards,  or  upwards  and  forwards,  or  directly 
forwards,  the  acromion  or  the  coracoid  process  must  be  broken  ; 
while  its  occurrence  in  any  other  direction  must  involve  at  least  a 
most  extraordinary  extension,  if  not  an  actual  laceration,  of  the  cap- 
sule. If  we  admit,  with  Malgaigne,  that  occasionally  the  capsule  has 
been  found  capable  of  such  extraordinary  extension  without  actual 
rupture,  we  still  are  unwilling  to  regard  this  as  a  fair  example  of  a 
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partial  dislocation,  since  the  head  of  the  bone  no  longer  moves  in  its 
socket,  being  at  no  point  in  actual  contact  with  the  articular  surface 
of  the  glenoid  fossa.  It  is  essentially  a  complete  dislocation,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  admitted  definitions  of  this  term. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  a  majority  of  these  accidents  were  examples 
of  rupture  or  of  displacement  of  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the 
biceps,  the  effect  of  which,  as  Mr.  John  G,  Smith*  and  Mr.  Soden*  have 
shown  by  a  number  of  dissections,  is  to  allow  the  head  of  the  humerus 
to  be  drawn  upwards  and  forwards  in  its  socket,  until  it  is  arrested  by 
the  two  processes,  and  by  the  coriaco-acromial  ligament.  Says  Mr. 
Soden,  "To  enable  the  bone  to  maintain  its  equilibrium,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  capsular  muscles  should  exactly  counterbalance  each  other; 
and  as  there  is  no  muscle  from  the  ribs  to  the  humerus  to  antagonize 
the  upper  capsular  muscles"  (that  is,  to  draw  the  head  of  the  humerus 
downwards),  '•  it  is  suggested  that  this  oflBce  is  performed  by  the  sin- 
gular course  of  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps,  which,  by  passing  over 
the  head  of  the  bone,  when  the  muscle  is  put  in  action,  tends  to  throw 
the  head  downwards  and  backwards ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that,  the 
tendon  being  removed,  the  head  of  the  bone  would  rise  upwards  and 
forwards." 

The  drawing  (Fig.  250)  represents  the  case  of  displacement  of  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps  seen  by  Mr.  Soden,  and  of  which  he  had  been 
permitted  to  make  a  dissection.* 

I  have  myself  frequently  observed,  and  I  have  before,  when  speaking 
of  the  prognosis  or  results  of  dislocations,  called  attention  to  the  fact, 
thftt  the  head  of  the  humerus  some- 
times remains  for  a  long  time  after 
the  reduction  has  been  effected  slight- 
ly advanced  in  its  socket,  so  as  to  lead 
to  a  suspicion  that  it  is  not  properly 
reduced.  Quite  recently  I  have  been 
consulted  in  the  case  of  a  lad  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
subjected  to  the  pulleys  during  four 
consecutive  hours  to  accomplish  a 
more  complete  reduction. 

The  same  thing,  also,  has  been 
noticed  by  me  occasionally  where 
the  shoulder  had  been  subjected  to 
a  violent  wrench,  but  no  actual  dis- 
location had  ever  occurred.  In  either 
case  the  explanation  is  perhaps  the 
same,  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  has 
been  broken  or  displaced ;  or,  when  it  follows  a  dislocation,  some  of  the 
muscles  inserted  into  the  greater  tuberosity  have  been  torn  from  their 
attachments.    I  mean  to  say  that  in  these  circumstances  we  may  find 

»  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  8ci.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  219,  May,  1885,  from  Lond.  Med.  Gaz. 
«  Ibid.,  vol,  xxix.  p.  480,  from  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  July,  1841. 
•  Pirrie's  System  of  Surg.,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  255 ;  also,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  edited 
by  BraDsby  Cooper,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  363. 


Fig.  250. 


DisplaeemeDt  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps. 
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a  sufficient  and  perhaps  the  most  frequent  explanation ;  yet  it  is  quite 
probable  that,  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  the  laceration  of  the 
capsule,  and  the  action  of  the  muscles,  are  alone  concerned  in  the 
production  of  this  phenomenon.  I  have  seen  one  example  in  the . 
person  of  Mr.  Craig,  of  Brooklyn,  in  which  the  tendon  of  the  biceps 
suddenly  resumed  its  position  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  and  the 
prominence  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  at  once  disappeared. 

Alfred  Mercer,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
this  same  subject,  relates  several  examples  of  forward  displacement 
after  injuries  to  the  shoulder-joint,  one  of  which,  as  being  exceedingly 
pertinent,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting. 

"Mrs.  B,  a  well-developed  woman,  of  full  habit^  aged  fifly-six,  seven 
years  since,  was  thrown  from  a  carriage,  dislocating  her  right  shoulder, 
which  was  reduced  a  short  time  after  the  accident,  but  the  shoulder 
was  painful,  and  tender  to  the  touch,  and  almost  useless  for  months 
after.  She  could  carry  the  arm  forwards  and  backwards,  but  could 
not  raise  it  from  the  side,  or  carry  the  hand  behind  her,  or  raise  it  to 
her  head,  for  fourteen  months.  She  has  gradually  gained  better  use 
of  her  arm,  but  now,  July,  1858,  she  cannot  raise  her  elbow  from  the 
side  more  than  half-way  to  a  horizontal  position  without  assistance; 
but  with  assistance,  the  arm  may  be  carried  into  any  position  without 
pain  or  resistance.  Measurement  shows  no  appreciable  diflference  in 
the  size  or  length  of  the  arm,  or  size  of  the  shoulder ;  but  the  point  of 
the  shoulder  is  still  tender  to  the  touch,  is  prominent  in  front>  and 
correspondingly  flattened  behind.  The  head  of  the  humerus  appears 
to  rest  against  the  outside  of  the  coracoid  process,  but  the  fulness  of 
habit  obscures  the  diagnosis,  compared  with  the  other  cases.  Several 
doctors,  at  different  times,  have  examined  the  shoulder;  some  have 
said  it  was  not  properly  reduced,  and  advised  a  suit  for  malpractice. 

"  I  examined  the  shoulder  again  in  November  last ;  it  presented  the 
same  general  appearance,  although  the  patient  was  much  thinner  in 
flesh  from  recent  sickness.  Some  six  weeks  previous  to  this  exami'- 
nation,  in  a  sudden  and  thoughtless  effort  to  raise  the  arm  above  the 
head,  the  muscles  unexpectedly  obeyed  the  will ;  since  which  time 
she  has  had  perfect  use  of  it,  though  the  deformity  still  remains.  She 
thinks  she  felt  or  heard  a  snap  when  the  arm  went  up,  but  it  was 
followed  by  no  pain,  soreness,  or  swelling."^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  in  this  case,  at  least,  the 
deformity  and  maiming  were  due  in  a  great  measure  to  a  displace- 
ment of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps.^ 

»  Mercer,  Buffalo  Med.  Journ.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  641,  April,  1S59. 
*  Broomfield^s  Cliirurg.  Obser\'.,  vol.  ii.  p.  76. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  RADIUS. 

I  HAVE  met  with  twenty-three  examples  of  traumjvJtic  dislocation  of 
the  head  of  the  radius ;  of  which  nineteen  were  dislocated  forwards, 
or  forwards  and  outwards,  and  only  four  backwards :  or,  rejecting 
those  cases  which  were  complicated  with  fracture,  I  have  recorded 
nine  cases  of  simple  forward  luxation,  and  two  of  simple  backward 
luxation.  My  experience,  therefore,  does  not  correspond  with  the 
experience  of  Boyer,  Velpeau,  Vidal  (de  Cassis),  Chelius,  B.  Cooper, 
Guthrie,  Gibson,  and  some  others,  who  declare  that  the  dislocation 
backwards  is  the  more  frequent  pf  the  two.  Indeed,  I  ought  to  say 
of  both  of  the  examples  of  backward  luxation  of  the  radius  which 
have  come  under  my  notice,  and  which  I  have  marked  as  simple,  that 
they  were  ancient  luxations,  and  I  am  not  entirely  certain,  therefore, 
that  they  had  not  been  originally  complicated  with  a  fracture,  although 
at  the  tinie  of  my  examination  they  presented  no  such  evidence.  I 
have  seen  one  congenital  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radius  outward 
and  forward,  which  I  will  describe  more  particularly  in  the  chapter 
on  congenital  dislocations. 

§  1.  Djslooations  of  the  Hbad  of  the  Radius  Forwards. 

Causes. — A  fall  upon  the  elbow,  the  blow  being  received  directly 
upon  the  posterior  face  of  the  head  of  the  radius ;  a  fall  upon  the 
hand  with  the  forearm  extended  and  pronated;  extreme  pronation  of 
the  forearm;  or,  according  to  Denuc^,  a  blow  upon  the  inside  of  the 
elbow,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  violent  adduction  of  the  forearm. 

In  children,  and  especially  in  those  of  a  strumous  habit,  whose 
ligaments  are  feeble,  a  subluxation  forwards,  or  even  a  complete  luxa- 
tion, is  occasionally  produced  by  being  lifted  suddenly  from  the  floor 
by  the  hand,  or  by  an  attempt  to  sustain  the  child  when  he  is  about 
to  fall.  I  have  seen  examples  of  this  dislocation  produced  in  this 
way.  Batchelder,^  Sylvester,'  Goyrand,^  and  many  other  surgeons, 
have  mentioned  similar  cases.  In  the  case  of  Lydia  Merton,  four  years 
old,  brought  to  me.  in  May,  1868,  the  dislocation  was  caused  by  hold- 
ing on  by  the  hands  after  having  fallen  from  a  swing. 
•  Dr.  Krackowizer  related  to  the  New  York  Academy,  in  1856,  a 
case  of  complete  dislocation  forwards,  produced,  as  was  supposed,  in 

»  New  York  Journ.  Med.,  May,  1856,  p.  833. 

«  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  8ci.,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  206,  Jan.  1843. 

»  Ibid.,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  328,  July,  1843. 
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the  act  of  turning  the  child  in  delivery.     The  arm  was  ecchymosed, 
and  the  dislocation  was  very  distinct.* 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  head  of  the  radius  is  carried  forwards 
upon  the  humerus,  and  generally  a  little  outwards.     In  the  case  of 

Lydia  Merton,  already  mentioned, 
Fig.  251.  the  head  of  the  radius,  on  the  nine- 

ty-fourth day  after  the  accident, 
was  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
humerus.  The  anterior  and  ex- 
ternal lateral  ligaments,  with  the 
annular,  are  in  most  cases  more  or 
less  broken.  Sometimes  the  ante- 
rior and  external  lateral  are  alone 
broken,  the  annular  ligament  being 
then  sufficiently  stretched  to  allo\r 
of  the  complete  dislocation  ;  or  the 
anterior  and  annular  having  given 
way,  the  external  lateral  may  re- 
main intact. 

Symptoms. — The  head  of  the 
radius  can  in  general  be  distinctly 
felt  in  its  new  situation,  rotating 
under  the  finger  when  the  hand  is 
pronated  and  supinated;  we  may 
sometimes  also  recognize  a  depres- 
sion corresponding  to  its  natural 
situation,  behind  and  below  the 
little  head  of  the  humerus.  The 
external  border  of  the  forearm  is 
slightly  shortened,  and  the  arm  inclines  unnaturally  outwards.  The 
tendon  of  the  biceps  is  relaxed.  The  forearm  is  generally  pronated, 
sometimes  it  is  in  a  position  midway  between  supination  and  prona- 
tion, but  I  have  never  seen  it  supinated.  I  have  particularly  noticed 
this  fact  in  my  report  made  to  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society 
in  1855 ;  and  Denuc^,  who  has  also  examined  these  cases  carefully, 
affirms  that  it  is  seldom  supinated,  notwithstanding  the  general  state- 
ments of  surgeons  to  the  contrary. 

The  arm  is  usually  a  little  flexed,  and  cannot  be  perfectly  extended 
without  causing  pain.  In  some  cases,  especially  when  the  dislocation 
has  existed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the  arm  is  capable  of 
extreme  and  unnatural  extension.  This  was  the  case  with  Lydia 
Merton.  There  is  usually  preternatural  lateral  motion;  but,  except 
in  old  cases,  the  forearm  cannot  be  flexed  upon  the  arm  beyond  a 
right  angle. 

Prognosis. — Denuc^  says :  "  The  reduction  is  often  impossible ;  more 
frequently  still,  difficult  to  maintain."  In  proof  of  which  he  refers  to 
the  observations  of  Danyau  and  Robert.  In  the  case  of  recent  luxa- 
tion related  by  Robert,  it  was  found  impossible  to  maintain  a  reduc- 

*  Krackowizer,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  March,  1857,  p.  262. 
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Fig.  353. 


tion  which  he  thought  he  had  several  times  accomplished,  and  he 
believed  that  the  difficulty  consisted  in  a  portion  of  the  torn  annular 
ligament  having  become  entangled  between  the  head  of  the  radius  and 
the  condyle  of  the  humerus.* 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  unable  to  accomplish  the  reduction  in  two 
recent  cases ;  and  of  the  six  cases  which  came  under  his  immediate 
observation,  only  two  were  ever  re- 
duced. In  Bransby  Cooper's  edition 
of  Sir  Astley 's  work,  other  similar 
examples  of  non-reduction  are  re- 
lated. 

Malgaigne  says  that  in  a  collec- 
tion of  twenty-five  cases  which  he 
has  made,  the  accident  was  unrecog- 
Dized  or  neglected  in  six,  and  in- 
effectual efforts  at  reduction  had  been 
made  in  eleven ;  so  that  only  eight 
of  the  whole  number  were  reduced. 

I  have  myself  met  with  six  of 
these  simple  dislocations  which  were 
not  reduced,  three  of  which,  however, 
had  not  been  recognized,  and  no 
attempts  at  reduction  had  ever  been 
made ;  one  had  been  treated  by  an 
empiric.  Sweet,  a  "  natural  bone-set- 
ter," but  without  success ;  one  had 
been  reduced,  but  it  had  become 
relaxated,  and  in  the  remaining 
example  I  was  myself  unable  to 
reduce  the  dislocation  on  the  seventh 
day. 

The  following  are  brief  notes  of 
four  of  these  cases : — 

A  young  man,  aet.  28,  presented 
himself  at  my  office,  to  whom  the 

accident  had  occurred  about  one  year  before.  The  surgeon  who  was 
first  called  did  not  recognize  the  dislocation,  and  no  attempt  had  ever 
been  made  to  replace  the  bones.  The  forearm  was  forcibly  pronated 
and  could  not  be  supinated,  but  he  could  extend  it  completely,  and 
flex  it  somewhat  beyond  a  right  angle.  It  was  strong,  and  nearly  as 
useful  as  before. 

H.  H.  B.,  sdt.  6 ;  dislocation  produced  by  a  fall  upon  the  elbow. 
The  surgeon  who  was  called  did  not  detect  the  nature  of  the  injury. 
Eighteen  years  after,  I  found  the  head  of  the  radius  lying  in  front  of 
the  old  socket,  having  formed  a  new  socket  in  which  it  moved  freely. 
From  the  elbow  to  the  hand  the  arm  inclined  outwards,  or  to  the 
radial  side;  pronation  and  supination  were  perfect.    He  could  flex 


Head  of  radios  forirards. 
anoe  of  limb. 
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M^moire  sur  les  Luxations  du  Coude,  par  Paul  Denuc^.    Paris,  1854. 
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the  arm  to  an  acute  angle,  but  not  so  completely  as  the  other.    The 
arm  was  as  strong  as  the  other,  but  it  was  frequently  hurt  by  lifting. 

Ira  E.  Irish,  »t.  12.  "  Sweet"  was  at  first  employed,  but  failed  to 
reduce  it.  Thirty-nine  years  after,  when  Mr.  Irish  was  fifty-one  years 
old,  I  examined  the  arm.  He  could  hot  flex  the  forearm  upon  the 
arm  beyond  a  right  angle;  and  when  the  attempt  was  mad^  the  radius 
struck  against  the  humerus.  Complete  supination  was  impossible. 
The  arm  was  as  strong  as  the  other,  except  in  raising  a  weight  above 
his  head.    Occasionally  be  was  annoyed  with  slight  pains  in  this  limb» 

Urias  Lett,  a  colored  barber  of  Buffalo,  aged  forty -eight  years,  was 
thrown  from  a  carriage,  producing  dislocation  of  the  right  radius,  and 
severely  bruising  the  elbow-joint.  He  drove  a  couple  of  spirited 
horses  several  miles  after  the  accident,  and  did  not  see  Dr.  K.,  a  highly 
accomplished  young  surgeon,  until  six  hours  had  elapsed.  The  elbow 
was  then  much  swollen,  and  exquisitely  tender,  and  Lett  would  not 
permit  much  if  any  examination,  to  enable  Dr.  K.  to  determine  his 
condition.  The  doctor  applied  simple  dressings,  and  the  next  day  re- 
quested me  to  see  him.  The  whole  arm  was  then  swollen  and  tender, 
and  very  little  examination  was  admissible.  The  dressings  were, 
therefore,  not  completely  removed,  but  only  laid  open  sufficiently  to 
enable  us  to  see  the  joint.  We  suspected  a  forward  luxation  of  the 
head  of  the  radius,  but  could  not  positively  determine  the  point — ^the 
patient  not  permitting  any  kind  or  degree  of  manipulation.  We 
decided,  therefore,  to  wait  a  few  days  until  the  inflammation  had 
somewhat  abated,  and  then,  if  the  existence  of  a  dislocation  was  ascer- 
tained, to  attempt  its  reduction.  On  the  seventh  day  the  swelling  had 
measurably  subsided,  and  the  diagnosis  became  satisfactory.-  We 
immediately  placed  him  under  the  complete  influence  of  chloroform, 
and  made  long-continued  and  violent  efforts  at  reduction,  but  without 
success.  Severe  inflammation  again  followed  these  efforts,  and  Lett 
would  never  consent  to  another  trial.  After  four  years,  I  find  the 
bone  still  out.  He  can  flex  the  forearm  upon  the  arm  almost  as  far 
as  he  can  the  opposite  limb;  he  can  carry  it  nearly  to  his  mouth;  the 
head  of  the  radius  sliding  off  upon  the  outer  face  of  the  humerus,  and 
not  resting  plumply  against  it;  indeed,  the  radius  seems  to  have  been 
gradually  pushed  outwards  as  well  as  forwards.  The  hand  is  forcibly 
pronated,  and  cannot  be  supinated.  The  attempt  to  supine  produces 
a  click  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  as  if  it  struck 
against  a  bone.  The  arm  is  as  strong  as  the  other,  and  not  wasted. 
He  has  constantly  pursued  his  occupation  as  a  barber,  aftier  only  a  few 
weeks'  confinement 

If  the  dislocation  is  accompanied  with  a  fracture  of  the  ulna,  unless 
the  fracture  is  transverse  or  incomplete,  reduction  is  not  generally 
accomplished.  When  speaking  of  fractured  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna,  I 
have  related  several  examples  illustrative  of  this  remark.  Norris 
has  made  the  same  observation.^  I  have,  however,  three  times  met 
with  this  accident  thus  complicated  in  children,  in  the  treatment  of 
which  a  much  better  result  has  been  obtained.    In  the  first  example, 

1  Norris,  Amer.  Jooin.  Med.  Sci,,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  31. 
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a  lad  aged  nine  years  had  broken  tbe  ulna  in  its  upper  third  and  dis- 
located the  radius  forwards.  Dr.  White,  of  Buffalo,  and  myself  were 
in  immediate  attendance.  Both  the  fracture  and  dislocation  were 
easily  reduced,  and  in  a  f6\v  weeks  the  limb  was  sound  and  perfect, 
except  that  a  slight  fulness  remained  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  radius, 
and  this  continued  for  several  years.  In  the  second  example,  a  lad,  of 
the  same  age  as  the  other,  was  treated  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint  and  my- 
self. We  reduced  both  the  fracture  and  the  dislocation  by  extending 
the  arm  from  the  wrist,  while  at  the  same  moment  pressure  was  made 
upon  the  head  of  the  radius  from  before  backwards.  A  right-angled 
splint  was  applied  and  continued  during  a  period  of  four  weeks,  being 
removed  daily  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  joint  gentle,  passive 
motion,  &c.  After  this  the  arm  was  permitted  to  straighten  gradually, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  month  more  the  joint  was  moving  freely,  and  with 
no  degree  of  displacement  at  the  point  of  fracture  or  dislocation. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  in  each  of  the  above  cases  the  separation 
was  not  complete,  although  crepitus  was  distinct,  and  the  displacement 
of  the  broken  ends  was  very  marked.  In  the  following  case  the  frac- 
ture was  certainly  incomplete: — 

Elizabeth  Carmody,  sdi.  4,  was  brought  to  me,  August  6, 1851,  with 
a  fracture  of  the  ulna,  two  inches  below  its  upper  end,  the  fragments 
being  inclined  backwards,  while  the  radius  was  dislocated  forwards. 
Both  bones  were  easily  replaced,  and  the  functions  of  the  arm  were 
soon  completely  restored.* 

Where  the  restoration  has  been  promptly  effected  and  maintained 
steadily,  the  motions  of  the  joint  are  soon  restored ;  but  in  one  case 
the  head  of  the  radius  has  been  found  to  play  very  freely  and  loosely 
after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  and  in  others  it  has  remained  slightly 
prominent  in  front,  as  if  it  was  a  little  in  advance  of  its  socket. 

TrealmenL — Extension  and  counter-extension  should  be  made  in  the 
direction  in  which  we  already  find  the  limb,  namely,  with  the  forearm 
slightly  bent  upon  the  arm,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  surgeon 
shouM  seize  the  elbow  with  his  hands,  and  press  the  head  of  the  radius 
back  with  his  two  thumbs. 

Other  methods  will  often  succeed ;  but  by  this  we  relax  the  biceps, 
and  put  the  parts  in  the  best  position  to  accomplish  the  reduction 
easily  and  promptly.  Sir  Astley  directed  to  supine  the  forearm  while 
the  extension  was  being  made  from  the  hand,  but  Denuc^  prefers  that 
the  forearm  should  be  in  a  position  of  pronation. 

After  the  reduction  is  effected  it  is  never  safe  to  straighten  the  arm 
completely  at  once,  nor  indeed  for  some  weeks ;  not  until  the  ligaments 
have  been  sufficiently  restored  to  resist  the  action  of  the  biceps.  The 
arm  must  therefore  be  flexed  and  placed  in  a  sling,  or,  if  the  radius  is 
disposed  to  become  reluxated,  a  right-angled  splint  ought  to  be  placed 
upon  the  back  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  compress 
and  roller,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  retain  it  in  place. 

Nor  will  it  be  found  safe  at  any  period  to  compel  the  arm  by  force 

1  This  case  was  erroneously  reported  to  the  N.  Y.  State  Medical  Society  as  an 
example  of  fracture  of  the  radius,  with  dislocation. 
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to  resume  the  straight  position,  since  this  bone,  when  it  has  once  been 
dislocated,  will  for  a  long  time  be  liable  to  luxation. 

A  boy,  aged  about  four  years,  was  presented  at  my  clinic  by  his 
father,  having  a  forward  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radius.  The 
dislocation  had  existed  several  months.  The  father's  purpose  in  bring- 
ing the  child  was  to  ascertain  whether  he  could  not  claim  damages 
for  malpractice.  The  account  which  he  gave  was  as  follows:  The 
surgeon  called  it  a  dislocation  forwards,  and  pretended  to  reduce  it. 
A  right-angled  splint  was  applied  with  a  roller.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks  the  father  removed  the  splint,  but  did  not  discover  anything  out 
of  place.  Finding,  however,  that  the  elbow  was  stiff,  he  took  measures 
to  straighten  it  forcibly.  In  a  few  days  he  discovered  the  head  of  the 
bone  out  of  place,  and  so  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

I  explained  to  him  that  there  was  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
surgeon  had  properly  reduced  the  dislocation,  and  that  he  had  himself 
reproduced  the  accident,  by  straightening  the  arm,  through  the  action 
of  the  biceps  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  radius.  The  father  declined 
any  further  surgical  interference,  and  no  prosecution  has  followed. 

The  late  Dr.  Batchelder,  of  this  city,  in  a  very  excellent  paper  on 
dislocations  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  has  described  a  method  of 
reduction  suggested  to  him  first  by  Dr.  Goodhue,  of  Chester,  Vermont, 
and  which  he  had  himself  found  more  successful  than  any  other 
method ;  indeed,  he  says  it  never  fail8>  yet  he  does  not  inform  us  in 
precisely  how  many  cases  he  had  made  the  trial.  The  plan  suggested 
by  Dr.  Goodhue  consists  essentially  in  first  making  extension  from 
the  hand,  and  pressing  at  the  same  time  downwards  and  backwards 
upon  the  head  of  the  radius  until  it  has  descended  to  a  level  with  the 
articulating  surface  of  the  humerus.  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished, 
the  forearm  is  to  be  suddenly  flexed  upon  the  arm  in  such  a  direction 
as  that  the  hand  shall  pass  outside  of  the  shoulder;  at  the  same 
moment,  also,  the  pressure  must  be  continued  vigorously  upon  the 
head  of  the  radius.^ 

§  2.  Dislocation  of  the  Head  of  the  Radius  Backwabd& 

Denuc^  has  collected  fourteen  examples  of  this  luxation ;  but  Mai- 
gaigne,  who  rejects  a  portion  of  the  cases,  and  adds  one  or  two  more, 
admits  only  twelve.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  by  these  two 
writers,  I  have  found  recorded,  or  incidentally  noticed,  one  by  May,* 
one  by  Bransby  Cooper,'  one  by  Lawrence,*  one  by  Liston,*  two  by 
Case,^  two  by  Gibson,^  one  by  Parker,®  three  by  Markoe,'  and  to  these 
my  own  observations  have  added  four  more,  in  all  twenty-eight  sup- 
posed examples. 


»  Goodhue,  New  York  Journ^of  Med.,  May,  1856, j).  833. 

>er,  op.  cit.,  p. 

p.  359. 


«  May,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  Ac.,  by  B.  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  408. 
8  B.  Cooper,  ibid.,  p.  404.  *  Lawrence,  Pirne's  System  of  Surgery,  i 


8  Listen,  Practical  Surgery, 


«  Case,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  vi.  p.  254,  from  11th  No.  of  Provindal 
Med.  Gazette. 
'  Gibson,  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  6th  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  379. 
8  Parker,  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,  March,  1852,  p.  188. 
«  Markoe,  ibid.,  May,  1855,  p.  382. 
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Of  the  examples  brought  under  my  own  notice  I  have  already  in 
the  preceding  section  affirmed  that  two  of  them  were  accompanied 
with  fracture,  and  I  am  not  entirely  certain  but  that  they  all  were. 
Markoe,  of  New  York,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  having  reported 
three  cases,  found  in  each  case  a  fracture  of  the  internal  condyle  of 
the  humerus,  and,  after  an  examination  of  a  number  of  the  reported 
examples,  he  does  not  find  any  evidence  that  this  dislocation  ever 
occurs  as  a  simple  uncomplicated  accident.  I  am  unable  to  complete 
the  critical  analysis  which  Dr.  Markoe  has  undertaken ;  yet  I  confess 
that,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  do  so,  the  testimony  strongly  con- 
firms his  conclusion.  While  I  am  prepared  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  the  luxation  without  either  a  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus  or  of  the  ulna,  I  have  found  no  written  account  of  any  case, 
nor  have  I  seen  an  example,  which  was  absolutely  conclusive. 

The  example  reported  by  Parker  as  having  occurred  in  the  practice 
of  N.  K.  Freeman,  of  this  city,  is  one  of  the  few  which  seems  to  admit 
of  but  very  little  doubt. 

In  July,  1850,  Dr.  Freeman  was  called  to  see  a  gentleman,  eat.  87, 
who  was  seriously  injured  by  jumping  from  the  railroad  cars  while 
they  were  in  motion,  and  found  a  backward  luxation  of  the  head  of 
the  radius  of  the  right  arm.  "The  symptoms,"  says  Dr.  Freeman, 
"were  marked;  the  hand  and  forearm  were  prone,  and  the  attempt  to 
place  them  in  the  supine  position  caused  great  pain ;  while  the  head  of 
the  radius  formed  a  considerable  projection  posterior  to  the  external 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  where  the  cavity  on  its  extremity  could  be  dis- 
tinctly felt.  Assisted  by  Dr.  Walsh,  of  Fordham,  who  firmly  grasped 
the  humerus,  I  was  enabled  to  reduce  it  by  extending  the  forearm  and 
flexing  it  upon  the  arm,  at  the  same  time  pronating  the  hand,  and 
pressing  forwards  the  head  of  the  radius  with  my  thumb.  After  the 
reduction  was  effected,  I  requested  Dr.  Walsh  to  examine  it ;  when, 
upon  slight  extension  being  made  upon  the  forearm,  with  supination 
of  the  hand,  the  bone  was  again  dislocated.  I  immediately  reduced 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and  directed  the  patient  to  keep  the 
forearm  flexed  and  the  hand  prone,  and,  laying  it  upon  a  pillow,  apply 
cold  water.  He  complained  of  severe  pain  for  two  days,  which  gradu- 
ally subsided,  and  on  the  fourth  day  he  was  able  to  move  and  extend 
the  forearm." 

Causes. — A  direct  blow  upon  the  front  and  upper  part  of  the  radius; 
a  fall  upon  the  elbow,  or  upon  the  hand ;  a  violent  effort  to  supinate 
the  forearm  while  it  is  grasped  and  held  firmly  in  a  state  of  pronation; 
probably,  also,  sometimes  it  is  occasioned  by  a  twisting  of  the  arm  in 
machinery,  &c. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — In  the  only  example  of  which  a  dissection 
has  been  made,  reported  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  "the  coronary  liga- 
ment was  found  to  be  torn  through  at  its  forepart,  and  the  oblique 
had  given  way.  The  capsular  ligament  was  partially  torn,  and  the 
head  would  have  receded  much  more,  had  it  not  been  supported  by 
the  fascia  which  extends  over  the  muscles  of  the  forearm."  The  head 
of  the  radius  was  thrown  behind  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
and  rather  to  the  outer  side.  This  was  an  ancient  luxation  found  in 
38 
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Fig.  253. 


the  dissecting-room  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  the  accompanying 
drawing  is  copied  from  the  sketch  made  at  the  time. 

If  the  luxation  is  not  complete,  as  occasionally  happens  with  chil- 
dren, the  annular  ligament  may  not  be  torn. 

Symptoms, — The  head  of  the  bone  is  felt  rotating  behind  the  outer 
condyle,  and  a  depression  exists  corresponding  to  its  original  position. 
The  forearm  is  slightly  flexed  and  prone;  and  the 
whole  arm  is  deflected  outwards  from  the  elbow 
downwards;  flexion  and  extension  are  difficult,  while 
supination  is  impossible. 

TreaimenL — Most  surgeons  have  agreed  that  while 
extension  and  counter-extension  are  being  made,  the 
forearm  should  be  forcibly  supinated.  At  the  same 
time,  also,  the  head  of  the  radius  must  be  strongly 
pushed  forwards.  Martin  recommends  to  extenS 
forcibly,  and  then  suddenly  flex  the  arm,  in  a  manner 
very  similar  to  the  plan  recommended  by  Batchelder 
in  dislocations  forwards.  In  Dr.  Freeman's  case,  just 
quoted,  the  reduction  was  effected  while  the  forearm 
was  pronated,  and  supination  seemed  to  throw  it 
again  out  of  place. 

According  to  Markoe,  where  the  accident  is  com- 
plicated with  a  fracture  of  the  inner  condyle,  when 
the  reduction  is  accomplished  the  arm  should  be 
placed  in  a  position  about  ten  degrees  less  than  a 
right  angle,  and  supported  by  a  splint  with  band- 
ages, &c. 

If  the  dislocation  is  simple,  however,  I  can  see  no 
objections  to  its  being  nearly  or  quite  extended,  since 
in  this  dislocation  the  action  of  the  biceps  would  only  tend  to  retain 
the  head  of  the  radius  in  place. 


Dislocation  of  the 
bead  of  the  radias 
backward!. 


§  3.  Dislocation  of  ths  Head  of  the  Radius  Outwards. 

Denuc^  has  collected  four  examples  of  this  accident,  unaccompanied 
with  a  fracture,  and  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  it  as  a  distinct  form  of 
dislocation.  In  two  of  the  examples,  however,  mentioned  by  him,  it 
was  consecutive  upon  a  forward  luxation,  and  I  have  several  times 
seen  the  head  of  the  radius  very  much  inclined  outwards  in  what  are 
properly  termed  forward  dislocations.  For  these  reasons  it  is  not  very 
plain  to  me  that  we  ought  to  consider  this  as  a  distinct  form  of  pri- 
mary dislocation,  but  rather  as  a  consecutive  luxation,  or  at  least  as 
only  a  modification  of  the  forward  or  backward  luxation.  Indeed,  I 
think  the  radius  never  will  be  found  thrown  directly  outwards,  but 
always  in  a  direction  inclining  forwards  or  backwards. 

Parker,  of  this  city,  mentions  a  case  which  came  under  his  notice, 
in  a  child  four  years  old,  who,  six  weeks  before,  had  fallen  down  stairs 
"  backwardly,  with  the  right  arm  twisted  behind  the  back,  in  such  a 
position  that  the  whole  weight  of  her  body  came  upon  her  arm."  No 
attempt  was  ever  made  to  reduce  the  bone,  and  the  head  of  the  radius 
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continued  to  project  externally.  By  pressure  it  was  easily  reduced, 
but  became  immediately  displaced  when  the  forearm  was  either  flexed 
or  extended.  The  motions  of  the  joint  were  completely  restored.  Dr. 
Parker  recommended  no  treatment.^ 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

DISLOCATIONS  OP  THE  UPPER  END  OF  THE  ULNA  BACKWARDS. 

This  accident,  the  existence  of  which,  as  a  simple  luxation,  is  placed 
heyond  doubt,  has  nevertheless  been  described  so  variously,  and  often 
indefinitely,  that  it  is  impossible  to  declare  its  history,  except  in  a  few 
points,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  No  doubt  many  of  the  cases 
which  have  been  reported  were  examples  only  of  a  subluxation  of 
both  radius  and  ulna  backwards.  In  other  cases,  the  radius  or  the 
external  condyle  of  the  humerus  being  broken,  the  ulna  has  been  ac- 
tually displaced,  not  only  backwards,  but  upwards;  indeed,  it  is  very 
certain  that  without  either  a  luxation  of  the  radius,  or  a  fracture  with 
displacement  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  or  a  fracture  or 
bending  of  the  radius,  an  upward  displacement  of  the  ulna,  to  the 
degree  represented  by  the  reporters  of  these  cases,  could  never  have 
occurred.  The  example  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  of  which 
a  dissection  was  made,  is  plainly  a  case  of  subluxation  of  both  bones ; 
or  if  the  luxation  of  the  ulna  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  com- 
plete, the  head  of  the  radius  was  also  displaced  more  or  less  upwards 
from  its  original  socket,  a  new  socket.  Sir  Astley  himself  informs 
us,  having  been  formed  for  its  reception,  upon  the  external  condyle. 
But  this  is  the  only  example,  the  actual  condition  of  which  has  been 
proven  by  an  autopsy. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  probable  that  a  simple  luxation  or  subluxa- 
tion of  the  ulna  backwards  may  occur  without  either  of  the  above- 
Fig.  254. 


Dislocation  of  the  apper  end  of  the  nlna  baekwardi. 

mentioned  complications,  and  that,  to  the  extent  of  a  few  lines,  it  may 
be  made  to  pass  upwards  upon   the  back  of  the  humerus,  by  the 

>  Parker,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  March,  1852,  p.  189. 
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falling  of  the  forearm  to  the  ulnar  side ;  in  which  case  the  character 
of  the  accident  would  probably  be  recognized  by  the  projection  of 
the  olecranon  process,  while  the  head  of  the  radius  might  be  felt 
moving  in  its  socket — by  the  partial  flexion  and  complete  pronation 
of  the  forearm,  and  by  the  general  immobility  of  the  joint.  In  a  case 
reported  by  Dr.  Waterman,  caused  by  a  fall  on  the  hand,  the  arm  was 
at  a  right  angle,  and  pronated.^ 

Its  reduction  ought  to  be  accomplished  easily,  one  would  think,  by 
the  same  measures  which  have  been  found  successful  in  reducing  a 
dislocation  of  both  bones  backwards;  but  in  Waterman's  case  this 
method  failed,  and  the  reduction  was  promptly  effected  by  bending 
the  forearm  forcibly  back. 

Pirrie  says  that  in  a  case  occurring  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Gosset, 
in  which  the  coronoid  process  rested  on  the  internal  condyle,  and  the 
pain  on  bending  the  arm  was  insupportable,  owing,  it  was  supposed, 
to  the  pressure  of  the  coronoid  process  against  the  ulnar  nerve,  "  re- 
duction  was  accomplished  by  extension  and  counter-extension  applied 
by  two  persons  pulling  in  opposite  directions,  and  by  the  pressure  of 
the  olecranon  process  downwards  and  outwards,  while  the  forearm 
was  suddenly  flexed."* 


CHAPTER    IX. 

DISLOCATIONS  OP  THE  RADIUS  AND  ULNA  (FOREARM  AT 
THE  ELBOW- JOINT). 

The  radius  and  ulna  may  be  dislocated  at  the  elbow-joint  back- 
wards; laterally,  that  is,  either  inwards  or  outwards;  and  forwards. 

§  1.  Dislocations  of  the  Radius  and  Ulna  Backwards. 

Causes. — In  fifty-six  cases  observed  by  me,  the  average  age  is 
about  twenty  years;  the  youngest  being  four  years  old,  and  the 
oldest  fifty -three.  Twenty-two  of  this  number  occurred  in  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Generally  the  dislocation  has  been  produced  by  a  fall  upon  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  as  when  in  running  a  person  has  fallen  forwards 
with  the  forearm  extended  in  front  of  the  body,  or  he  may  have  fallen 
from  a  height ;  once  I  have  known  it  produced  by  a  blow  received 
upon  the  back  and  lower  part  of  the  humerus ;  and  in  several  in- 
stances the  patients  have  declared  that  they  had  fallen  upon  the  elbow ; 
it  is  produced,  occasionally,  by  twistiog  the  forearm  violently,  as  when 
the  limb  has  been  caught  and  wrenched  about  by  machinery,  by  a 
blow  upon  the  front  and  upper  part  of  the  forearm,  and  by  forced 
flexion. 

»  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  iv.,  new  series, 
2  Gosset,  Pinie's  Surg.,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  2d9. 
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Pathology. — The  radius  and  ulna  are  not  only  carried  backwards 
behind  the  articulating  surface  of  the  humerus,  but  they  are  also, 
through  the  action  of  the  triceps,  almost  always  drawn  more  or  less 
upwards,  so  that  often  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  rests  in  the 
olecranon  fossa.  In  some  cases  it  has  been 
known  to   mount  even    higher,  while  in  Fig.  255. 

others  it  is  arrested  short  of  this  point.  The 
radius  still  retaining  its  relative  position  to 
the  ulna,  lies  upon  the  back  of  the  humerus, 
or  rather  upon  the  posterior  margin  of  its 
articulating  surface. 

The  anterior  and  two  lateral  ligaments 
are  generally  more  or  less  completely  torn 
asunder ;  but  the  posterior  ligament  and  the 
annular  do  not  usually  suffer  disruption. 

The  biceps  muscle  is  drawn  over  the 
lower  articulating  surface  of  the  humerus, 
but  is  in  a  condition  of  only  moderate  ten- 
sion, while  the  brachialis  anticus  is  forcibly 

stretched,  or  even  torn.  DUlocatlon  of  the  radius  and  ulna 

The  median  nerve  is  also  pressed  upon    backwards. 
in  front  by  the  humerus,  and  the  ulnar  is  occa- 
sionally painfully  stretched  over  the  projecting  extremity  of  the  ulna 
from  behind. 

Symptoms. — Sir  Astley  Cooper  does  not  mention  particularly  the 
position  of  the  arm  as  to  flexion  or  extension,  except  to  say  that  "  the 
flexion  of  the  joint  is  in  a  great  degree  lost ;  nor,  in  his  original  work, 
published  in  London  in  1823,  is  there  any  illustration  accompanying 
the  text  to  indicate  in  what  position  he  had  usually  seen  the  limb ; 
but  in  the  later  editions,  edited  by  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  is  found  a 
drawing  which  represents  the  forearm  at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm. 
It  is  very  certain  that  Sir  Astley  never  sanctioned  this  error  by  any- 
thing which  he  had  written  or  communicated  to  others.  It  is  very 
certain,  I  say,  because  the  fact  that  it  seldom,  if  ever,  occupies  this 
position,  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  one  whose  experience 
was  so  large,  and  whose  habits  of  observation  were  generally  so  accu- 
rate. The  truth  is  that  it  is  almost  constantly  found  only  slightly 
flexed,  or  forming  an  angle  in  front  of  about  120®. 

This  fact  is  especially  noticed  in  my  records  twenty-six  times,  and 
if  it  had  ever  been  found  in  any  other  position,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  stated.  Once,  where  the  dislocation  was  accompanied  with 
a  fracture  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus,  the  arm  was  at  first 
straight^  a  position  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  found  occasionally  with 
children ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  patient  admitted  to  Bellevue  Hospital, 
on  the  l4th  of  December,  1864,  the  dislocation  having  existed  thirty- 
one  days,  but  unaccompanied  with  a  fracture,  I  found  the  arm  straight, 
and  there  existed  also  a  preternatural  lateral  mobility  of  the  elbow- 
joint;  but  never,  in  any  case  of  a  recent  dislocation,  and  but  once  in 
an  old  dislocation,  have  I  found  it  flexed  to  a  right  angle;  yet  I  will 
not  deny  that  such  unusual  phenomena  are  possible  in  recent  disloca- 
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tions ;  indeed,  it  is  certain  that  they  have  occasionally  been  presented, 
but  they  must  be  regarded  as  only  exceptional,  and  as  by  no  means 
diagnostic  of  this  accident. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Miller  declare  that  in  this  dislocation  the 
forearm  is  usually  supinated ;  Pirrie  says  "the  hand  is  between  prona- 
tion and  supination,  but  more  inclined  to  the  latter;"  Desault  thinks  it 
is  sometimes  in  supination  and  sometimes  in  pronation ;  Denuc^  con- 
cludes that  it  will  occupy  that  position,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  which 
the  force  of  the  blow  has  thrown  it ;  while  by  most  surgical  writers 
no  allusion  is  made  to  the  position  of  the  forearm  in  reference  to  pro- 
nation or  supination.  For  myself^  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  found 
the  forearm  and  hand  almost  constantly  in  a  position  of  moderate  but 
positive  pronation,  and  I  am  compelled  to  regard  it,  therefore,  as  one 
of  the  usual  signs  of  a  backward  dislocation  of  these  bones. 

The  limb  can  be  neither  flexed  nor  extended  without  force,  and 
such  motion  is  almost  always  accompanied  with  pain.  It  is,  however, 
possible  in  most  cases  to  give  to  the  arm  a  slight  lateral  motion,  such 
as  does  not  belong  to  it  in  its  natural  condition. 

In  fronts  and  deep  in  the  fold  of  the  elbow,  is  felt  the  lower  end  of 
the  humerus,  forming  a  hard,  broad,  and  somewhat  irregular  projec- 
tion, over  which  the  integuments  and  muscles  are  swollen,  and  tender 
to  pressure.  Behind,  the  head  of  the  radius  may  be  felt,  when  not 
much  tumefaction  exists,  rotating  or  moving  under  the  finger  when 
the  forearm  is  supinated  and  pronated ;  while  the  olecranon  process 
projects  strongly  backwards  and  upwards.  If  now  we  flex  the  arm 
slightly,  this  projection  of  the  olecranon  process  will  be  sensibly  in- 
creased; but  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  straighten  the  arm,  it  will  be 
diminished,  the  reverse  of  what  we  have  seen  to  happen  in  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  (at  the  base  of  the  condyles). 
This  circumstance  becomes,  therefore,  an  important  diagnostic  mark 
between  these  two  accidents. 

The  relation  of  the  olecranon  process,  also,  to  the  condyles  is  changed, 
and  the  upper  end  of  this  process,  instead  of  being  a  little  below  the 
internal  condyle,  as  it  would  be  naturally  when  the  arm  is  slightly 
flexed,  is  found  generally  carried  upwards  toward  the  shoulder,  from 
half  an  inch  to  one  inch  or  more  above  the  condyle. 

Measuring  from  the  internal  condyle  to  the  styloid  process  of  the 
ulca,  the  forearm  is  shortened ;  the  same  result  will  be  obtained  also 
by  measuring  from  the  acromion  process  to  either  of  the  styloid  pro- 
cesses ;  while  from  the  acromion  process  to  the  condyle,  the  length 
will  be  the  same  in  both  arms. 

The  signs  which  have  now  been  enumerated  will  be  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  make  the  diagnosis  promptly  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  but  if  considerable  swelling  has  already  taken  place,  the  diag- 
nosis may  be  rendered  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible ;  and  in 
such  cases  we  should  confine  the  patient  at  once  to  his  bed.  and  pro- 
ceed to  reduce  the  tumefaction  by  cold  water  lotions  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  examining  the  limb  carefully  from  day  to  day  in  order  that 
we  may  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  to  ascertain  its  actual  condition 
and  apply  the  proper  remedy. 
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In  relation  to  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  in  certain  examples  of  this 
accident,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  Mr.  Skey,  in  his  Operative 
Surgery,  has  made  some  very  judicious  remarks. 

"  Severe  injuries  of  the  elbow-joint,  whether  in  the  form  of  fracture, 
dislocation,  or  a  compound  of  the  two,  are  frequently  followed,  at  a 
short  interval,  by  swelling  of  a  formidable  kind,  in  which  it  is  impos- 
sible, but  by  the  aid  of  a  perfect  intimacy  with  the  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  the  joint,  to  detect  the  relations  of  one  part  with  another ;  but 
even  uader  this  difficulty,  the  two  points  in  question  are  readily  dis- 
tinguishable. In  such  forms  of  swelling,  the  arm,  including  the  length 
of  six  inches  both  above  and  below  the  joint,  may  be  involved  in  the 
extravasation,  and  this  swelling  may  distend  the  arm  to  a  circumfer- 
ence of  one-third  beyond  its  natural  size.  In  such  circumstances,  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  certainty  whether  any, 
or  what  bones  are  broken,  or  whether  or  not  dislocated,  the  difficulty 
of  the  case  should  at  once  be  stated  to  the  friends  of  the  patient." 

Prognosis. — If  the  luxation  is  recent,  reduction  is  in  general  easily 
efiPected;  but  if  considerable  time  has  elapsed,  the  reduction  is  often 
accomplished  with  difficulty.  As  to  the  probability  of  its  reluxation, 
I  have  already  spoken  when  considering  the  subject  of  fractures  of  the 
coronoid  process.  Unless  this  process  is  broken,  it  is  not  likely  to 
occur  except  where  some  violence  has  again  been  applied.  It  has 
happened  to  me,  however,  to  find  these  bones  unreduced  in  several 
instances.  In  some  of  these  examples  surgeons  recognized  the  acci- 
dent and  supposed  that  they  had  accomplished  reduction,  while  in 
others  the  dislocation  was  mistaken  for  a  fracture. 

A  lad,  W.  F.,  twelve  years  old,  residing  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  was 
brought  to  me  six  weeks  after  the  accident  had  occurred.  The  surgeon 
who  was  first  called  declared  it  to  be  a  dislocation,  and  told  the  parents 
he  had  reduced  it ;  but  the  dislocation  was  now  complete,  and  the  arm 
immovably  fixed  in  its  abnormal  position. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1850,  J.  P.,  of  Canada  West,  aet.  25,  was  thrown 
from  a  load  of  hay,  striking  upon  his  left  hand,  and  producing  a  dis- 
location backwards  of  both  bones  at  the  elbow-joint.  A  Canadian 
surgeon,  who  saw  the  patient  within  three  hours,  recognized  the  dislo- 
cation, and  by  pulling  the  arm  straight  forwards  he  supposed  he  had 
reduced  it ;  the  patient  also  thought  he  felt  the  bones  slip  into  place. 
No  attempt  was  made  subsequently  to  fiex  the  arm,  and  it  was  imme- 
diately dressed  with  a  straight  splint  laid  along  the  palmar  surface. 
On  the  sixth  day  it  was  found  to  be  unreduced,  and  the  surgeon  again 
attempted  to  reduce  it  as  before,  and  thought  he  had  succeeded.  The 
same  splint  was  reapplied.  At  about  the  end  of  six  weeks  three 
surgeons,  residing  in  Canada  also,  placed  the  patient  under  the  com- 
plete influence  of  chloroforn,  and  attempted  the  reduction.  They  first 
made  extension  for  half  an  hour  in  a  straight  line,  then  five  men 
seized  upon  the  arm  and  forearm,  bending  it  with  great  force  to  a  right 
angle.  It  was  now  believed  that  the  ulna  was  reduced,  but  not  the 
radius.  Four  days  after,  the  attempt  was  renewed.  Three  months 
afler  the  accident  the  young  man  called  upon  me,  and  I  found  the  arm 
*  nearly  straight,  with  almost  complete  anchylosis  at  the  elbow-joint. 
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Both  the  radius  and  ulna  were  displaced  backwards,  but  not  upwards. 
The  arm  was  of  the  same  length  with  the  other,  and  the  relation  of 
the  condyles  to  the  olecranon  was  so  manifest,  that  the  absence  of  the 
usual  displacement  upwards  was  easily  determined.  I  was  unwilling 
to  make  any  further  attempts  at  reduction,  not  believing  that  I  should 
succeed  after  so  much  time  had  elapsed,  and  after  so  many  ineffectual 
attempts  had  been  made  by  clever  surgeons. 

In  the  following  examples  the  dislocation  was  supposed  to  have 
been  a  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus. 

A  man,  residing  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  dislocated  his  left  arm  by  fall- 
ing from  a  horse.  The  surgeon  who  was  called  regarded  it  as  a  frac- 
ture at  the  base  of  the  condyles,  and  treated  it  accordingly.  Ton 
weeks  after,  the  error  was  discovered  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
reduce  it,  but  without  success.  A  second  attempt  was  also  made,  with 
the  same  result. 

The  patient  was  brought  to  me  eight  months  after  the  accident,  with 
the  bones  still  unreduced.  The  forearm  hung  at  a  very  obtuse  angle 
with  the  arm,  and  there  was  very  slight  motion  at  the  elbow-joint  I 
discouraged  any  further  attempts  at  reduction. 

Mr.  W.,  of  Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  aet.  43,  fell  from  a  load  of  hay, 
striking  upon  his  left  arm,  Feb.  16,  1858.  Four  hours  after,  he  was 
seen  by  a  young  but  very  intelligent  surgeon,  who  thought  the  hume- 
rus was  broken  just  above  the  condyles.  After  eight  weeks,  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  dislocation  having  become  apparent,  three  surgeons^  well 
known  to  me  as  men  of  large  experience,  attempted  its  redaction, 
aided  by  pulleys  and  chloroform.  The  patient  was  also  bled,  and 
nauseated  with  antimony.  The  efforts  were  protracted  through  many 
hours,  and  frequently  varied.  A  second  attempt  made  by  these  same 
gentlemen,  a  few  days  after,  was  equally  unsuccessful. 

On  the  ninth  week  Mr.  W.  came  to  me,  and  I  placed  him  at  once 
in  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charitv,  where,  assisted  by 
my  friend  Prof.  Moore,  of  Rochester,  I  renewed  the  attempt  at  re- 
duction. The  patient  was  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
and  during  a  great  portion  of  the  time  occupied  the  pulleys  were 
in  use.  The  elbow  was  pulled  upon,  twisted,  flexed,  and  extended, 
until  there  seemed  to  be  neither  adhesions,  nor  ligaments,  nor  capsule 
to  prevent  the  reduction.  We  could  move  the  joint  in  every  direction, 
even  laterally,  as  well  as  forwards  and  backwards.  Still  the  bones 
would  not  leturn  to  their  sockets.  Section  of  the  triceps  seemed  to 
be  the  only  remaining  expedient,  but  the  injury  already  done  to  the 
joint  was  so  great  that  we  did  not  deem  it  prudeirt  to  prosecute  the 
attempt  any  further.  We  had  occupied  two  hours  in  the  various  pro- 
cedures. Violent  inflammation  supervened,  but  he  was  able  to  return 
home  in  about  two  weeks.  Two  years  after,  I  learned  that  the  arm 
still  remained  unreduced,  and  nearly  anchylosed ;  the  whole  limb  was 
also  much  atrophied  and  very  weak. 

John  Sharkie,  set.  53,  fell  on  the  4th  of  Aug.  1854.  A  botanic  doctor, 
who  saw  him  on  the  same  day,  and  a  regular  physician,  who  saw  him 
oti  the  third  day,  thought  he  had  broken  his  arm.  About  six  weeks 
after  this  he  came  under  the  charge  of  an  almshouse  doctor,  who 
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"rebroke"  it,  supposing  it  to  be  a  fracture;  and  two  months  later  he 
"  broke"  it  again ;  but  as  the  arm  was  not  improved  by  these  operations, 
he  finally  urged  the  poor  fellow  to  submit  to  amputation;  and  it  was 
in  reference  to  this  last  proposition  that  Sharkie  consulted  me.  I  found 
the  radius  and  ulna  dislocated  backwards  and  upwards  one  inch;  the 
arm  perfectly  straight  and  the  elbow  anchylosed ;  no  pronation  or  supi- 
nation. I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  make  any  attempt  to  reduce  it, 
but  assured  him  that  if  let  alone  it  would  ultimately  be  quite  useful 
in  many  ways,  and  that  he  should  never  think  of  having  it  cut  oflF. 

In  at  least  eight  additional  cases,  according  to  my  records,  the  acci- 
dent has  been  overlooked  by  reputable  surgeons;  the  injury  having 
been  supposed  to  be  either  a  fracture  or  a  mere  contusion.  Two  of 
these  haa  been  examined  by  house  surgeons  at  Bellevue.  In  one 
other  case  my  house  surgeon  supposed  he  had  reduced  the  dislocation, 
when  he  had  not. 

In  three  or  four  instances,  also,  the  accident  has  been  overlooked 
b^the  patient  himself,  or  by  some  empiric,  no  surgeon  having  been 
called  to  see  the  case  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  days  or  weeks. 

In  general,  when  the  reduction  has  been  efiected  promptly,  the 
patients  have  recovered  the  complete  use  of  the  elbow-joint  within  a 
few  weeks;  but  many  exceptions  have  from  time  to  time  come  under 
my  notice. 

A  lad  eight  years  old  was  brought  to  me,  whose  arm  had  been  dis- 
located six  months  before,  and  the  reduction  of  which  had  been  ac- 
complished easily  and  promptly  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper's  method.  At 
this  time  the  arm  was  bent  to  a  right 
angle,  and  quite  stiff  at  the  elbow- 
joint.  Four  years  later  I  learned  that 
the  stiffness  still  continued  in  a  great 
measure,  with  only  slight  improve- 
ment. 

Treatment. — Sir  Astley  Cooper  thus 
describes  his  own  method  of  reducing 
this  dislocation :  ''The  patient  is  made 
to  sit  upon  a  chair,  and  the  surgeon, 
placing  his  knee  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  elbow-joint,  in  the  bend  of  the 
arm,  takes  hold  of  the  patient's  wrist, 
and  bends  the  arm.  At  the  same 
time  he  presses  on  the  radius  and 
ulna  with  his  knee,  so  as  to  separate 
them  from  the  os  humeri,  and  thus 
the  coronoid  process  is  thrown  from 
the  posterior  fossa  of  the  humerus ; 
and  whilst  this  pressure  is  supported 
by  the  knee,  the  arm  is  to  be  forcibly 
but  slowly  bent,  and  the  reduction  is 
soon  effected." 


Fig.  256. 


Redaction  with  the  knee  in  the  bend  of  the 
elbow. 
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The  same  practice  has  been  recommended  by  Erichsen,  Gibson, 
Samuel  Cooper,  and  others.  The  plan  recommended  by  Dorsey  is 
nearly  identical  with  that  just  described,  only  that,  instead  of  the  knee, 
he  advises  that  the  surgeon  "  interlock  his  fingers  in  front  of  the  arm, 
just  above  the  elbow,  and  draw  it  backwards." 

On  the  other  hand,  Liston  and  Miller  recommend,  as  a  better  mode 
of  procedure,  that  the  patient  shall  be  seated  upon  a  chair,  and  that 
the  arm  and  forearm  shall  be  pulled  directly  backwards,  so  as  to  relax 
as  completely  as  possible  the  triceps  muscle,  while  counter-extension 
is  made  against  the  scapula. 

Skey  says:  "Extension  of  the  forearm  should  be  made  from  the 
hand  or  wrist  in  a  straight  direction  downwards,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  simply  elongating  the  arm." 

Pirrie  prefers  that  an  assistant  shall, grasp  the  forearm  near  its  mid- 
dle, instead  of  the  wrist,  and  pull  the  arm  straight  forwards,  while  at 
the  same  moment  the  surgeon  seizes  upon  the  olecranon  process  with 
the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and,  placing  the  palm  of  the  other  agaiftst 
the  front  and  upper  part  of  the  forearm,  pulls  forcibly  backwards,  so 
as  to  draw  out  the  coronoid  process  from  the  olecranon  fossa.  Water- 
man recommends  forced  extension;  that  is,  bending  the  foreafm 
forcibljr  back,  as  preliminary  to  flexion,  with  the  view  of  lifting  the 
coronoid  process  from  the  olecranon  fossa.^ 

For  myself,  having  generally  practised  the  method  recommended 
by  Sir  Astley,  and  having  usually  succeeded  in  the  first  attempt  and 
with  the  employment  of  only  moderate  force,  I  confess  that  my  pre- 
dilections are  in  its  favor ;  yet  I  am  not  entirely  certain  but  that  an 
equal  experience  with  either  of  the  other  modes  recommended  might 
have  changed  these  convictions.  The  truth  is,  I  think,  that  in  recent 
cases  very  little  force  is  generally  requisite  to  accomplish  the  reduc- 
tion, and  that  it  is  not  very  material  which  of  these  several  modes  we 
adopt;  but  in  case  of  a  failure  by  one  mode,  we  ought  immediately 
and  without  hesitation  to  resort  to  another,  as  the  following  case  of 
failure  by  flexion  will  illustrate: — 

A  lad,  aBt.  11,  fell  in  a  gymnasium  from  a  height  of  six  feet,  striking 
probably  upon  his  hand.  I  saw  him  within  twenty  minutes,  and 
found  the  arm  in  the  usual  position.  I  attempted  immediately  to  re- 
duce it  by  Sir  Astley's  method,  but  after  a  fair  yet  unsuccessful  trial, 
I  extended  the  forearm  upon  the  arm  until  it  was  nearly  straight, 
and  then,  with  only  moderate  force,  drew  it  promptly  into  place. 

If  we  still  continue  to  encounter  difficulties,  the  patient  ought  at 
once  to  be  placed  under  the  influence  of  an  ansesthetic,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, the  pulleys  should  be  employed. 

When  the  reduction  is  accomplished,  which  is  indicated  generally 
by  the  sudden  slipping  of  the  bones  and  by  the  restoration  of  the 
natural  form  to  the  elbow-joint,  the  surgeon,  in  order  to  confirm  his 
opinion,  must  flex  the  forearm  upon  the  arm  to  a  right  angle.  If  the 
bones  are  in  place,  and  there  is  not  much  swelling,  this  can  generally 

»  New  Method  of  Reduction  of  the  Elbow,  by  Thomas  Waterman,  M.D.,  Boston 
Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  iv.,  Nos.  12-18,  new  series,  1869. 
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be  done  without  causing  much,  if  any,  pain ;  but  if  it  cannot  be  done, 
this  fact  furnishes  presumptive  evidence  that  the  reduction  is  not 
effected.  In  one  instance,  however,  of  recent  luxation,  this  rule  has 
not  held  good.  A  girl,  sBt.  10,  fell  from  a  tree  upon  her  hand.  I  was 
in  attendance  within  half  an  hour,  and  found  the  usual  signs  charac- 
terizing this  accident.  Beduction  was  accomplished  readily  by  pulling 
at  the  hand  moderately,  with  the  forearm  flexed,  while  my  left  hand 
pressed  back  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus.  After  the  reduction  it 
was  found  impossible  to  flex  the  arm  to  a  right  angle  without  causing 
severe  pain,  and  it  became  necessary,  after  placing  it  in  a  sling,  to 
allow  the  hand  to  drop  very  low  beside  the  body.  A  good  deal  of 
inflammation  followed ;  but  in  a  few  weeks  the  arm  was  well,  only  that 
for  a  period  of  two  years  or  more  the  elbow  remained  very  tender. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  omission  to  apply  this  rule  has  often  led  the 
surgeon  to  believe  the  reduction  accomplished  when  it  was  not.  This 
same  thing  has  happened  to  myself,  and  as  it  is  the  only  instance  in 
which  I  have  omitted  to  adopt  this  test,  and  the  only  one  also  in  which 
I  have  left  a  bone  unreduced  which  I  believed  to  have  been  reduced, 
it  will  be  proper  to  state  the  case  and  its  results  more  fully. 

A  lad,  set.  11,  fell  from  a  fence  on  the  22d  of  December,  1858,  and 
dislocated  both  bones  backwards.  I  saw  him  within  two  hours  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident.  The  elbow  was  already  considerably 
swollen  and  quite  tender,  but  the  signs  of  dislocation  were  very  mani- 
fest. Seizing  the  wrist  with  one  hand,  and  placing  my  knee  against 
the  front  and  lower  part  of  the  humerus,  I  pulled  steadily  for  some 
time,  and  with  much  more  force  than  is  usually  necessary,  until  at 
length  two  distinct  and  successive  snaps  were  felt,  such  as  one  often 
feels  when  the  two  bones  resume  their  sockets.  Kelinquishing  my 
grasp,  it  was  observed  by  myself  and  the  parents  that  the  deformity 
had  disappeared.  The  reduction  seemed  to  be  complete,  and  so  I 
announced.  I  then  requested  the  lad  to  permit  me  to  bend  the  elbow, 
and  place  it  in  a  sling,  but  this  he  peremptorily  refused  to  do,  and  ran 
away  from  me,  nor  would  any  arguments  or  entreaties  persuade  him 
to  allow  me  again  to  touch  it.  I  reassured  the  parents  and  child,  how- 
ever, that  all  was  right,  and  left  the  house.  During  several  successive 
days  I  saw  the  little  patient,  but  although  the  arm  remained  swollen 
and  very  tender,  I  did  not  suspect  the  cause  until  the  ninth  day ;  and 
on  the  tenth  day,  having  placed  him  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
the  reduction  was  easily  and  satisfactorily  accomplished.  The  recovery 
has  been  slow.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  I  found  the  motions  of  the 
elbow-joint  not  completely  restored,  and  the  forefinger  was  partially 
.paralyzed ;  but  from  this  condition  it  has  gradually  recovered,  and 
two  months  later  the  functions  of  the  arm  and  hand  were  completely 
restored. 

The  mistake  in  this  instance  was  the  more  mortifying  because  I  had 
just  seen  a  case  in  a  lad  only  a  little  older,  in  which  another  surgeon 
had  committed  the  same  error,  and  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen days  I  had  myself  made  the  reduction ;  and  I  was  fully  awake, 
therefore,  to  the  possibility  of  the  mistake. 
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The  circumstance  of  the  diminution,  and  apparent  disappearance  of 
the  deformity,  and  the  sensation  of  a  double  click,  can  only  be  explained 
bv  assuming  that  originally  the  coronoid  process  was  resting  in  the 
olecranon  fossa,  and  that  by  manipulation  the  bones  had  been  removed 
nearer  their  sockets,  yet  not  actually  reduced.  The  swelling,  also, 
rendered  more  difficult  a  diagnosis  which,  now,  nothing  but  the  flexion 
of  the  forearm  could  have  determined  positively. 

If  much  time  has  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  dislocation  the 
reduction  is  accomplished  with  difficulty,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  reduced 
at  all.  There  are  many  cases  upon  record,  however,  in  which  surgeons 
have  been  successful  after  the  lapse  of  many  weeks,  or  even  months. 
Boyer  thought  it  was  not  possible  to  effect  the  reduction  after  four  or 
six  weeks;  but  Capelletti,  of  Trieste,  succeeded  after  seventy  days;* 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  at  three  months;'  Malgaigne,  after  three  months 
and  twenty-one  days.'  Boux  succeeded  in  a  case  of  a  young  man 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  whose  elbow  had  been  dislocated  five  months.^ 
Blackman,  of  Cincinnati,  informs  me  that  he  has  reduced  a  lateral  luxa- 
tion after  five  months.  Brainard,  of  Chicago,  reduced  a  dislocated 
elbow  in  a  boy  of  nineteen  years,  after  five  months  and  thirteen  days. 
In  this  case  the  surgeon  who  had  first  seen  the  patient  supposed  that 
he  had  reduced  the  dislocation.'  Gorre,  Gerdy,  and  Drake  succeeded 
in  four  cases  after  six  months  ;*  and  finally.  Starch  claims  to  have 
been  successful  after  two  years  and  one  month.^  To  which  enumera- 
tion Denucd  has  added  seventeen  other  examples,  said  to  hav;e  been 
reduced  at  various  periods,  ranging  from  one  month  to  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  days.' 

I  have  reduced  quite  a  number  of  these  old  luxations,  the  five  last 
of  which  will  be  briefly  recorded. 

Thomas  Robertson,  sat.  85,  was  admitted  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  Dec. 
14th,  1864,  with  a  simple  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards, 
which  had  existed  thirty-one  days,  but  which  had  not  been  up  to  this 
moment  recognized  by  his  surgeon.  I  reduced  it  before  the  class,  by 
Sir  Astley's  method,  the  patient  being  under  the  influence  of  ether. 
Considerable  force  was  required. 

J.  G,,  »t.  7,  was  brought  to  me  in  Nov.  1865,  with  a  backward  dis- 
location of  the  right  radius  and  ulna  which  had  existed  nine  weeks. 
The  arm  was  nearly  straight  and  fixed.  Having  placed  him  under 
the  influence  of  ether,  assisted  by  Dr.  Gurdon  Buck,  of  this  city,  I 
proceeded  to  flex  the  arm  slowly,  and  after  a  few  seconds,  and  when 
the  elbow  was  bent  about  ten  or  fifteen  degrees,  the  olecranon  process 
separated  at  the  line  of  epiphyseal  union.  In  a  few  moments  the 
reduction  was  completed,  and  the  arm  brought  to  an  acute  angle,  but 
the  olecranon  had  separated  full  half  an  inch.    We  were  quite  certain 

I  Capelletti,  Am.  Joum.  Med.,  vol.  xix.,  from  Anmil.  Univ.  de  MM.  for  Oct.  1835. 
«  Sir  Aatley  Cooper,  On  Dislocations  and  Fractures,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  888. 
>  Malgaigne,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  toI.  xxiii.  p.  388,  from  Revue  MM.,  Dec. 
1887. 
*  Roux,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  626,  from  Archives  G^n.,  Dec.  1884. 
s  Brainard,  Illinois  and  Indiana  Med.  Joum.,  1847. 

<  M^moire  sur  les  luxations  du  coude,  par  Paul  Denuc€,  Paris,  1854,  pp.  86,  87. 
7  Denuc6,  op.  cit,,  p.  87.  '  Op.  cit. 
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that  the  ulna  was  perfectly  reduced,  but  the  bead  of  the  radius  did  uot 
seem  to  occupy  its  original  position  fully.  Only  moderate  inflam- 
mation ensued.  Passive  motion  was  soon  commenced  and  consider- 
able motion  of  the  joint  was  finally  obtained. 

In  April,  1869,  a  gentleman,  set.  80,  consulted  me  on  account  of  a 
dislocation  which  had  then  existed  ten  weeks,  and  which  had  not  been 
recognized  by  his  surgeon.  In  attempting  to  reduce  the  dislocation 
I  fractured  the  olecranon,  and  brought  the  ulna  into  position ;  but  I 
could  not  reduce  the  radius.  Almost  complete  anchylosis  of  the  elbow 
remains. 

In  1870,  a  man  was  brought  to  me  whose  elbow  had  been  dislocated 
eight  weeks.  Under  ether,  I  succeeded  in  reducing  the  dislocation, 
but  fractured  the  olecranon  process  in  doing  so.  He  has  recovered 
very  good  use  of  the  joint. 

October  22, 1869,  before  the  class  of  medical  students  at  Bellevue, 
I  reduced  a  dislocation  in  the  case  of  a  woman  set.  87,  which  had  ex- 
isted since  the  10th  of  the  preceding  March,  a  little  more  than  seven 
months.  I  have  seen  her  often  since;  she  has  a  somewhat  limited 
but  very  useful  motion  of  the  joint. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Westmoreland,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  reported  a  case  in 
which  he  succeeded  readily  in  reducing  a  dislocation  of  the  elbow 
backwards  of  five  months'  standing  in  a  woman  aged  22  years.  The 
reduction  was  followed  by  great  pain,  a  good  deal  of  swelling,  tempo- 
rary improvement  of  circulation  in  the  radial  artery,  complete  para- 
lysis of  the  little  finger,  and  partial  paralysis  of  the  middle  and  ring 
fingers.  On  the  fourteenth  day,  at  which  period  the  history  of  the 
case  closes,  all  these  symptoms  were  rapidly  disappearing.^ 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  in  the  main  as  stated  by  Boyer ;  and  if  so 
many  cases  can  be  found  in  which  surgeons  have  succeeded  at  a  late 
period,  they  are  not  probably  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  five  as  com- 
pared with  the  failures :  but  the  failures  have  not  received  the  same 
publicity.  Nor,  indeed,  have  all  the  severe  accidents,  such  as  violent 
inflammation,  suppuration,  gangrene,  and  even  death,  been  faithfully 
declared.  Denuc^  says  he  has  been  able  to  trace  out  five  or  six  ex- 
amples in  which,  although  the  arm  was  reduced,  grave  accidents 
resulted,  and  Velpeau's  patient  actually  died  in  consequence. 

Dixi  Crosby,  of  New  Hampshire,  has  treated  two  cases  of  ancient 
dislocation  of  the  forearm  backwards,  by  bending  the  elbow  forcibly 
so  as  to  break  the  olecranon  process,  after  which  the  reduction  was 
easily  accomplished  by  extension.  B.  D.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has 
succeeded  once  in  the  same  manner.'  I  have  reported  three  similar 
examples. 

The  dislocation  being  reduced,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  prudence,  some- 
times, to  apply  a  right-angled  splint,  first  carefully  padded,  to  the 
palniar  surface  of  the  arm  and  forearm  ;  remembering,  however,  that 
considerable  swelling  will  soon  occur,  and  that  it  ought  not  therefore 
to  be  bandaged  to  the  limb  very  tightly.  At  least  once  a  day  it  should 
be  removed,  and  the  arm  examined ;  and  in  very  few  cases  can  it  be 

>  Westmoreland,  Atlanta  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonm.,  May,  1866. 
•  Crosby,  Mussey,  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  vol.  iii.  p.  357. 
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necessary  or  judicious  to  continue  its  application  beyond  one  week. 
At  the  same  time,  if  there  is  any  especial  tendency  in  the  radias  to 
become  displaced  backwards,  owing  to  a  rupture  of  its  annular  liga- 
ment, this  must  be  prevented,  if  possible,  by  a  compress  and  bandage. 
Some  surgeons  regard  these  precautions  as  necessary  in  all  cases,  but 
I  have  seldom  employed  any  splint  or  bandage  whatever,  nor  have  I 
ever  had  reason  to  regret  this  omission. 

Finally,  we  are  to  place  the  arm  in  a  sling,  and  adopt  such  measures 
as  are  calculated  at  first  to  reduce  the  inflammation ;  and  at  a  very 
early  day  we  ought  to  begin  to  move  the  elbow-joint,  in  order  to 
prevent  anchylosis. 

§  2.  Dislocations  of  the  Radius  and  Ulna  Outwards  (to  the  Radial 

Side.) 

The  large  majority  of  outward  dislocations  of  the  forearm  are  in- 
complete ;  indeed,  only  nine  examples  of  a  complete  dislocation  have 
been  collected  by  Denuc^,  including  two  seen  by  himself.  Malgaigne 
has  since  added  two  more,  making  in  all  eleven  cases.  All  these 
examples  have  occurred  in  the  practice  of  French  surgeons.  So  far 
as  I  am  able  to  discover,  no  American  or  English  surgeon  has  ever 
reported  a  single  example. 

Incomplete  dislocations  must,  therefore,  in  this  case  be  regarded  as 
typical ;  but  even  these  are  by  no  means  frequent. 

Causes. — A  careful  examination  of  a  large  number  of  recorded  ex- 
amples, and  of  those  which  have  come  under  my  own  eye,  renders  it 
certain  that  a  majority  of  these  accidents  result 
from  a  blow  received  directly  upon  the  inner  side 
of  the  forearm  or  upon  the  outer  sideof  the  humerus, 
or  from  the  action  of  two  forces  pressing  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Of  course  those  forces  must 
act  upon  the  bones  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  elbow-joint.  Occasionally  it  has  been  pro- 
duced by  a  fall  upon  the  hand ;  sometimes  by  a 
violent  twist  of  the  arm,  as  when  the  hand  is  caught 
in  machinery ;  and  in  other  cases  it  has  been  found 
consecutive  upon  a  dislocation  backwards,  being 
produced  in  the  attempts  made  to  accomplish  re- 
duction of  this  latter  form  of  dislocation. 

Pathology. — In  most  of  the  examples  of  simple 
incomplete  outward  luxation  of  the  forearm,  the 

fjreat  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  still  embraces  the 
ower  end  of  the  humerus,  but  instead  of  reposing 
upon  the  trochlea,  it  is  carried  outwards  half  an 
inch  or  more,  so  as  to  rest  its  central  crest  upon 
the  depression  which  separates  the  condyle  from 
the  trochlea.  If  the  annular  ligament  remains 
unbroken,  the  radius  is  displaced  in  the  same  di- 
Most  frequent  form  of    yectiou  and  to  the  samc  extent,  its  bead  resting 

incomplete  ontward  diilo-  .^         ij*        ^ii_i  ^i.  •         ji 

cation  of  the  forearm.         agaiust  and  diTcctly  bclow  the  epicondyle. 


Fig.  357. 
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Occasionally,  however,  where  the  violence  has  been  greater,  the  cen- 
tral crest  of  the  great  sigmoid  cavity  rests  fairly  upon  the  condyle,  or 
upon  the  articulating  surface  of  the  humerus  where  the  head  of  the 
radius  was  formerly  applied,  and  the  dislocation  approaches  more  nearly 
to  the  character  of  a  complete  luxation.  At  the  same  time,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  resistance  afforded  by  the  skin,  or  some  of  the  liga- 
ments, the  head  of  the  radius  may  be  thrown  either  forwards  or  back- 
vrards,  so  as  to  be  out  of  line  with  the  ulna.  Such  a  displacement 
generally  implies  a  rupture  of  the  annular  ligament. 

We  have  now  only  to  suppose  the  action  of  a  more  considerable 
force  in  the  same  direction  to  render  the  dislocation  complete ;  in 
ivhich  case  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  is  sometimes  thrown  com- 
pletely forwards,  and  its  head  may  even  be  found  resting  in  front  of 
the  ulna,  occasioning  an  extreme  pronation  of  the  forearm  and  hand. 

The  anconeus  and  brachialis  anticus  are  the  only  muscles  in  either 
of  these  dislocations  whose  fibres  are  generally  much  disturbed;  the 
biceps  and  triceps  being  only  made  to  traverse  the  articulation  a  little 
more  obliquely. 

Denuc6,  Malgaigne,  A.  Cooper,  and  others  have  preferred  to  speak 
of  the  dislocation  backwards  and  outwards  as  a  distinct  form  or  species 
of  dislocation.  I  prefer  to  regard  it  as  only  a  variety  o^  the  outward 
luxation,  since  it  may,  and  no  doubt  often  does,  occur  consecutively 
upon  a  simple  incomplete  outward  dislocation ;  and  if  the  dislocation 
outward  is  complete,  the  bones  of  the  forearm  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
drawn  more  or  less  upwards.  Sometimes  also  it  has  been  consecutive 
upon  a  simple  backward  dislocation,  or  upon  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
reduction  where  the  form  of  dislocation  was  originally  backwards ; 
yet,  as  it  does  not  so  naturally  follow  upon  a  complete  backward  dis- 
location as  upon  a  complete  outward  luxation,  I  find  sufficient  reason 
for  studying  its  mechanism  in  this  place. 

The  beak  of  the  olecranon  process  not  only,  but  a  large  portion  of 
the  body  of  this  process,  now  lies  above  and  behind  the  condyle;  the 
brachialis  anticus  becomes  more  stretched,  if  not  actually  torn;  and  the 
biceps  is  laid  against  the  articulating  surface  of  the  humerus ;  but  the 
triceps  becomes  again  relaxed,  as  in  simple  dislocation  backwards  and 
upwards. 

In  all  these  dislocations  the  capsular  ligaments  are  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively torn,  but  the  principal  arteries  and  nerves  do  not  generally 
suffer  greatly,  if  at  all. 

/Symptoms. — The  forearm  is  usually  flexed  to  about  the  same  angle 
at  which  we  have  found  it  in  dislocations  backwards ;  once  I  have 
found  it  nearly  or  quite  straight ;  occasionally  it  is  flexed  to  a  right 
angle.  In  all  the  cases  seen  by  me  the  forearm  has  been  pronated, 
and  the  elbow-joint  has  been  very  immovable.  The  most  striking 
diagnostic  sign,  however,  consists  in  the  unnatural  form  of  the  elbow- 
joint^  which  is  so  remarkable  as  not  to  be  easily  misunderstood.  The 
internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  (epitrochlea)  projects  strongly  to  the 
inner  side,  leaving  a  deep  depression  below ;  while  upon  the  other 
side,  the  head  of  the  radius,  with  its  cup-like  extremity,  can  be  dis- 
tinctly felt,  and  made  to  rotate  outside  of  its  socket.    The  olecranon 
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process,  driven  from  its  fossa,  projects  more  or  less  posteriorly,  and 
even  the  fossa  its^f  may  sometimes  be  plainly  felt. 

A  girl,  twelve  years  old,  bad  fallen  upon  the  inside  of  her  elbow, 
producing  a  dislocation  outwards  of  the  forearm.  I  saw  ber  within 
half  an  hour.  The  forearm  was  bent  upon  the  arm  about  fifteen  de- 
grees, and  immovably  fixed.  The  head  of  the  radius  could  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  external  to  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  outer  condyle,  while 
the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna,  which  rested  upon  the  oack  and 
outer  surface  of  the  humerus,  was  less  distinctly  felt  than  in  the  oppo- 
site arm.  The  inner  condyle  projected  sharply  to  the  inside,  and  the 
olecranon  fossa  was  plainly  felt  with  the  fingers.  The  child  was  suf- 
fering very  little  pain. 

Seizing  the  wrist  with  my  right  hand  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus  with  the  left,  and  making  moderate  extension  in  these  oppo- 
site directions,  the  bones  easily,  and  after  only  a  moment's  effort  re- 
sumed their  places.    Her  recovery  was  rapid  and  complete. 

James  O'Neil,  set.  16,  was  admitted  to  Bellevue  Hospital  in  Dec. 
1865,  with  a  dislocation  caused  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  the  blow 
having  been  received  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm  near  the  elbow- 
joint.  When  he  came  under  my  notice  the  dislocation  had  existed 
three  weeks.  I  found  the  head  of  the  radius  reposing  upon  the  radial 
and  posterior  side  of  the  humerus.  The  ulna  was  displaced  one  inch 
to  the  radial  side.  The  forearm  was  not  at  all,  or  but  very  slightly, 
fiexed  upon  the  arm.  The  natural  deflection  of  the  forearm  to  the 
radial  side  was  a  little  exaggerated:  forearm  pronated:  elbow-joint 
admitting  of  a  little  motion;  but  motion  caused  great  pain. 

This  patient  was  not  in  my  service,  and  I  have  not  learned  the 
result  of  the  attempt  at  reduction. 

If  the  dislocation  is  complete,  the  position  of  the  arm  is  usually  the 
same,  but  the  pronation  of  the  hand  is  greater,  and  the  projection  of 
the  inner  condyle  more  striking. 

If  now  the  bones,  by  a  continuance  of  the  original  force,  or  by  the 
action  of  the  triceps,  are  drawn  upwards  also,  the  arm  becomes  a  little 
more  flexed,  and  the  olecranon  process  more  prominent,  while  the 
length  of  the  whole  limb  is  sensibly  diminished. 

Prognosis. — In  recent  cases  of  incomplete  outward  luxation,  and 
wherd  no  complications  exist,  the  reduction  is  generally  easily  effected; 
and  M.  Thierry  claims  to  have  reduced  an  outward  and  backward 
luxation  after  eight  months.  A  patient  of  whom  Debruyn  has  spoken 
was  not  so  fortunate.  On  the  16th  of  April,  1841,  a  lad,  set.  18,  fell 
upon  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  dislocated  both  bones  outwards  and 
backwards;  on  the  following  morning  a  surgeon  attempted  to  reduce 
the  dislocation,  and  the  attempt  was  repeated  on  the  next  day  by  an- 
other surgeon ;  but  on  the  day  following  this  last  attempt,  gangrene 
ensued  in  consequence  of  the  great  violence  employed  by  the  surgeons, 
and,  although  the  limb  was  amputated,  the  patient  died.  The  autopsy 
showed  that  both  the  brachial  artery  and  the  median  nerve  were  torn 
asunder,  and  that  the  tendons  of  the  biceps  and  the  brachialis  anticus 
were  slipped  behind  the  outer  condyle,  probably  having  been  thrown 
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into  this  position  during  the  violent  twistings  to  which  the  arm  had 
been  subjected.* 

I  have  seen  three  exa9iples  of  dislocations  upwards  and  outwards 
which  the  medical  attendants  had  failed  to  reduce.  The  first  was  in 
the  case  of  a  lad,  Wm.  Kinkaid,  fourteen  years  old,  who  had  fallen 
from  a  wagon  and  struck  upon  the  palm  of  his  left  hand.  The  sur- 
geon who  was  immediately  called  made  extension,  and  supposed  that 
the  reduction  was  accomplished.  The  lad  was  brought  to  me  a  few 
months  after  the  accident.  The  arm  was  slightly  flexed,  and  neither 
prone  nor  supine.  There  existed  only  a  slight  motion  at  the  elbow- 
joint.  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  any  attempt  at  reduc- 
tion. Several  years  after  this,  in  the  month  of  February,  1859, 1  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  arm  again.  He  had  now  recovered 
considerable  motion  in  the  joint,  but  he  could  not  tie  his  cravat. 
Pronation  and  supination  were  perfect. 

In  the  second  example,  a  lady,  aet.  38,  had  fallen  upon  the  inside  of 
her  elbow,  and  reduction  not  having  been  accomplished,  I  found  her, 
nine  weeks  after  the  accident,  with  scarcely  any  motion  at  the  elbow- 
joint,  and  complaining  of  a  numbness  in  the  forearm  and  hand. 

The  third  instance  of  unreduced  dislocation  I  will  relate  more  at 
length. 

Francis  Banfield,  aged  twenty- two  years,  a  resident  of  Alleghany 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Slst  of  September,  1857,  fell  from  the  sweep  of  a 
threshing-machine  to  the  ground,  a  distance  of  about  five  feet,  striking 
upon  the  palm  of  his  hand,  his  arm  being  extended  in  front  of  him.  On 
rising,  he  found  his  arm  forcibly  flexed  and  abducted.  He  straight- 
ened it  without  difficulty,  and  it  assumed  the  position  it  now  occupies. 
A  physician  was  called  and  saw  the  patient  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
the  accident,  who  pronounced  it  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  radius  and 
ulna,  and  made  eflforts  at  reduction,  which  he  continued  from  8  J  A.  M. 
until  2  P.  M.,  a  period  of  five  and  a  half  hours,  to  no  purpose,  when 
be  abandoned  the  attempt.  During  the  attempt  at  reduction,  the  ex- 
tension was  made  at  times  with  the  arm  flexed,  and  at  others  extended. 
At  9  P.  M.  another  physician  was  called,  who  made  efibrts  at  reduc- 
tion until  S  A.  M.,  upwards  of  six  hours,  at  which  time  he  also  aban- 
doned the  attempt.  On  the  third  day  another  physician,  the  patient 
being  under  the  influence  of  ether,  made  efforts  at  reduction  for  twenty 
minutes,  when  he  pronounced  it  in  place,  and  applied  a  bandage. 
From  the  patient's  account,  the  arm  was  swollen  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  this  point  difficult  to  determine.  On  the  fifth  day  the  first 
physician  was  called,  and  believing  that  he  discovered  a  grating, 
pronounced  it  a  fracture  of  the  external  condyle. 

Four  months  after  the  accident,  when  the  patient  applied  to  me,  the 
limb  presented  the  following  appearances:  "The  forearm  extended 
upon  the  arm;  looking  at  the  limb  along  its  radial  margin,  we  notice 
a  gentle  outward  inclination  of  the  forearm  from  the  elbow  down,  but 
by  manipulation  this  may  be  greatly  increased ;  the  power  of  prona- 
tion and  supination  is  not  affected;  the  inner  condyle  projects  an 

1  Denuc^,  op.  cit.,  p.  108. 
89 
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inch  to  the  ulnar  side;  the  head  of  the  radius,  completely  removed 
from  its  socket,  projects  to  an  equal  extent  on  the  radial  side.  The 
top  of  the  olecranon  process  is  an  inch  higher  than  the  top  of  the  inner 
condyle,  so  that  tho  radius  and  ulna  are  carried  upwards  as  well  as 
outwards." 

I  believe  that  the  external  condyle  was  not  broken,  as  in  that  case 
the  arm  would  be  permanently  deflected  outwards  to  a  much  greater 
extent.  For,  although  this  arm  may  be  deflected  outwards  by  the 
surgeon  to  an  angle  of  135^,  still  the  degree  'of  mobility  which  exists 
would  be  adverse  to  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  fracture  of  the 
external  condyle.  The  condyles  also  can  be  plainly  felt  in  their 
natural  situations,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  a  fracture  of  the 
external  condyle  existed.  The  patient  was  advised  not  to  submit  to 
any  further  attempts  at  reduction. 

The  following  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  a  recent  accident  of 
this  character : — 

John  Collins,  of  Buflalo,  aet.  8,  fell  while  wrestling,  bis  companion 
falling  upon  his  arm.  I  found  the  forearm  slightly  flexed,  pronated, 
and  both  radius  and  ulna  thrown  over  to  the  radial  side  and  carried 
upwards.  Pressing  firmly  upon  the  radius  from  the  outside,  the  bones 
assumed  suddenly  the  position  of  a  backward  and  upward  d  islocation, 
from  which  position  they  were  readily  reduced  to  their  original  sockets 
by  simple  extension. 

TreatmenU — In  relation  to  the  treatment  of  these  accidents  we  have 
little  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  treatment  of  dislo- 
cations backwards.  The  reduction,  if  effected  at  all,  has  generally 
been  accomplished  by  moderate  extension,  or  by  extension  combined 
with  lateral  pressure.  If  the  head  of  the  radius  is  in  front  of  the 
humerus,  or  of  the  ulna,  the  hand  should  be  first  supined,  and  then 
the  extension  should  be  applied.  In  some  cases  the  reduction  has 
been  effected  by  placing  the  knee  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow  and  flexing 
the  forearm,  while  the  surgeon  was  making  extension  from  the  hand. 

§  3.  Dislocation  of  the  Radius  and  Ulna  Inwards  (to  the  Ulnar  Sidi). 

This  form  of  dislocation  is  much  more  rare  than  the  dislocation 
outwards,  a  fact  which  may  perhaps  find  a  sufficient  explanation  in 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  trochlea,  the  inner  half  of  which  rises  much 
higher  than  the  outer,  forming  thus  an  elevated  inclined  plane,  over 
which  the  articulating  surface  of  the  ulna  must  rise  before  the  dislo- 
cation can  occur. 

Like  the  opposite  dislocation,  the  typical  form  of  the  accident  is 
that  in  which  the  displacement  is  incomplete;  indeed,  no  example  of 
a  complete  inward  dislocation  has,  we  think,  been  yet  recorded. 

Causes, — A  fall  upon  the  hand  or  forearm,  a  blow  upon  the  radial 
side  of  the  forearm  near  its  upper  end,  or  upon  the  nlnar  side  of  the 
arm  near  its  lower  end,  a  violent  wrenching  of  the  limb  are  among 
the  causes  which  may  occasion  this  dislocation.  !j 

Pathology, — The  ridge  which  divides  antero-posteriorly  the  greater       | 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  having  been  driven  over  the  elevated      ^ 
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Fig.  258. 


inner  margin  of  the  trochlea,  falls  down  upon  the  epitrochlea,  so  as, 
in  some  sense,  to  embrace  it  instead  of  the  trochlea;  while  the  head 
of  the  radius  passes  inwards  also,  and  is  made  to  occupy  the  trochlea, 
from  which  the  ulna  has  escaped.  Generally  the  head  of  the  radius 
is  found  in  the  same  line  with  the  ulna  (Fig.  258), 
but  it  may  suffer  a  luxation  and  be  found  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  ulna,  or  possibly  a  little  in  the 
rear. 

I  choose  also  to  regard  the  dislocation  inwards 
and  upwards  as  only  a  variety  of  the  dislocation 
inwards;  in  which  form  of  the  accident  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  ulna  is  thrust  upwards  above  the 
epicondyle,  and  the  head  of  the  radius  occupies  the 
olecranon  fossa,  or  rests  upon  the  back  of  the 
humerus  somewhere  in  this  vicinity. 

In  addition  to  the  injury  suffered  by  the  liga- 
ments and  muscles,  the  ulnar  nerve  in  both  varieties 
of  inward  dislocation  is  peculiarly  liable  to  contu- 
sion, in  consequence  of  its  being  crushed  between 
the  olecranon  process  and  the  epitrochlea. 

Symptoms, — If  the  dislocation  is  only  inwards, 
the  olecranon  process  can  be  felt  projecting  upon 
the  inner  side,  and  completely  concealing  the  epi- 
condyle ;  while  the  head  of  the  radius,  having  aban- 
doned its  socket,  may  be  felt  indistinctly  in  the 
bend  of  the  arm.  The  external  condyle  (epicon- 
dyle) is  remarkably  prominent.  The  forearm  is 
generally  more  or  less  flexed,  and  the  hand  forci- 
bly pronated.  The  natural  outward  deflexion  of 
the  forearm  is  also  lost,  or  it  may  be  even  inclined  slightly  inwards. 
This  phenomenon  is  explained  by  the  position  of  the  epicondyle,  upon 
which  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity  now  rests,  allowing  the  ulna  to 
overlap  a  little  upon  the  humerus;  rendering  the  forearm  actually 
somewhat  shorter  along  its  ulnar  margin,  although  the  head  of  the 
radius  may  still  occupy  the  summit  of  the  trochlea. 

If  the  bones  are  displaced  upwards  as  well  as  inwards,  a  consider- 
able shortening  is  declared,  and  the  head  of  the  radius  may  now  be 
felt  behind  the  trochlea,  or  over  the  olecranon  fossa.  In  three  of  the 
four  examples  seen  by  Malgaigne,  all  of  them  ancient,  the  forearm  was 
in  a  state  of  supination.  Other  surgeons  have  met  with  cases  in  which 
the  forearm  was  supine,  but  they  must  be  considered  as  exceptions  to 
the  rule. 

The  following  example  of  this  dislocation,  unreduced  after  the  lapse 
of  fourteen  years,  is  reported  to  me  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Squier,  of  Elmira, 
N.  Y. :  Thomas  Cook,  now  in  his  nineteenth  year,  was  four  years  and 
ten  months  old  when  he  fell  from  a  pile  of  boards  about  as  high  as 
a  man's  shoulder.  According  to  his  statement,  given  at  the  time,  his 
right  arm  caught  between  the  boards,  and,  in  falling,  he  turned  a 
summersault.  The  mother,  to  whom  the  child  immediately  ran, 
grasped  his  arm  which  he  said  was  broken,  and  found  that  it  would 


Most  Areqnent  form  of 
incomplete  Inward  dislo- 
cation of  the  forearm. 
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roll  and  turn  in  various  ways.  When  the  surgeon  arrived,  three 
hours  afterwards,  the  arm  was  very  much  swollen  and  the  accident 
was  supposed  to  be  a  fracture.  At  present  iSexion  and  extension  are 
perfect.  The  forearm  has  an  inward  deflection  of  a  hand's  breadth 
more  than  the  other.  The  power  of  pronation  is  complete,  but  the 
forearm  and  hand  cannot  be  supinated  entirely.  The  external  con- 
dyle is  very  prominent,  but  the  internal  is  almost  hid  by  the  olecranon, 
which  projects  inwards  nearly  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  epicondyle. 
The  finger  can  be  laid  in  the  olecranon  fossa  behind,  and  all  the  back 
part  of  the  trochlea  can  be  distinctly  traced.  By  flexing  the  forearm 
slowly  as  it  approaches  a  right  angle,  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  may 
be  felt,  lodged,  as  it  were,  on  the  back  part  of  the  point  of  the  epicon- 
dyle; and  by  continuing  the  flexion,  the  tendon  suddenly  slips  over  this 
point  and  places  itself  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  arm.  When  the 
forearm  is  fully  flexed,  the  tendon  is  advanced  full  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  front  of  the  epicondyle.  The  arm  is  very  serviceable,  but 
invariably  pains  him  after  a  hard  day's  work. 

Prognosis. — Malgaigne  was  unable  to  reduce  the  dislocation  in  a 
recent  case  of  incomplete  internal  dislocation,  which  came  under  his 
own  notice.  Triquet  succeeded  in  a  child  seven  years  old,  on  the 
fifteenth  day,  after  many  trials ;  but  the  movements  of  the  elbow-joint 
were  never  restored.  Dubruyn  succeeded  on  the  fifth  day,  but  not 
without  difficulty ;  the  case  reported  by  Squier  was  mistaken  for  a 
fracture,  and  no  attempt  at  reduction  was  made ;  and  in  the  only  re- 
maining example  which  has  been  put  upon  record,  the  precise  cha- 
racter of  the  accident  having  been  determined  by  Velpeau,  reduction 
was  easily  accomplished,  and  on  the  eighth  day  the  patient  was 
dismissed.^ 

Of  the  four  examples  of  inward  and  backward  luxation  seen  by 
Malgaigne,  not  one  was  ever  reduced ;  but  as  the  history  of  them  all 
is  not  complete,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  that  reduction  could 
not  have  been  easily  accomplished,  at  least  in  some  of  them,  at  the 
first.  Nor,  with  such  imperfect  details  before  us,  can  we  understand 
fully  what  complications  may  have  existed,  such  as  would  perhaps 
render  these,  exceptional,  rather  than  illustrative  examples. 

One  of  these  patients  had  a  completely  anchylosed  elbow  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  but  pronation  and  supination  were  preserved.  In 
the  case  of  another,  however,  even  fiexjon  and  extension  were  as  per- 
fect as  in  the  normal  condition. 

Treatment, — The  indications  of  treatment  are  the  same  as  in  dislo- 
cations outwards,  with  only  such  slight  modifications  as  the  judgment 
of  every  surgeon  must  naturally  suggest.  I  prefer  to  employ  by  way 
of  illustration  the  example  diagnosticated  by  Yelpeau. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1848,  Alexandrine  Guyot,  aet.  22,  entered  the 
Hospital  of  La  Charitd,  with  an  incomplete  inward  dislocation  of  the 
forearm  which  had  just  occurred.  The  hand  and  forearm  were  in  a 
state  of  forced  pronation,  half-flexed,  and  the  whole  limb  from  the 
elbow  downwards  was  deflected  inwards.    There  were  present  also 

I  Denuc^  op.  cit.,  pp.  154-156. 
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all  the  other  usual  signs  of  this  dislocation,  and  Velpeau  had  no  doubt 
as  to  its  true  character. 

In  order  to  accomplish  reduction,  one  assistant  made  counter-exten- 
sion upon  the  arm,  while  a  second  made  direct  extension  upon  the 
forearm.  At  first  the  tractions  were  made  in  the  direction  of  the  fore- 
arm (flexed  and  prone),  but  gradually  the  arm  was  straightened  and 
supinated.  Then  the  surgeon,  seizing  with  one  hand  the  superior  ex- 
tremity of  the  forearm,  and  with  the  other  the  inferior  extremity  of 
the  arm,  acted  forcibly  upon  the  two  portions  in  opposite  directions, 
and  immediately  the  reduction  was  eflfected  with  a  noise.^ 

§  4.  Dislocation  of  the  Eadius  and  Ulna  Forwards. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Vidal  (de  Cassis),  and  others  have  denied  that 
this  dislocation  was  possible  without  a  fracture  of  the  olecranon  pro- 
cess ;  but  Monin,  Prior,  Velpeau,  Canton,'  and  Denuc6  have  each  re- 
ported one  example,  so  that  its  existence  may  now  be  considered  ad 
established.  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  as  a  result  of  very  violent  and 
extraordinary  accidents,  by  which  the  forearm  is  forcibly  flexed,  or 
greatly  extended,  or  twisted,  or  in  some  other  unusual  and  indirect 
way  the  olecranon  is  placed  in  front  of  the  humerus. 

Fig.  259. 


E.  Canton*8  case  of  dislocation  of  the  radias  and  nlna  forwards. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  facts  in  Velpeau's  case.    Alex- 
andrine Carelli,  sdU  23,  was  knocked  down  by  a  carriage,  on  the  first 

>  Denuc6,  op.  cit.,  p.  155.  «  Dub.  Quart.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  Aug.  1860. 
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of  July,  1848,  the  wheel  passing  over  the  right  arm.*  The  arm  was 
found  in  a  right-angled  position,  and  it  could  neither  be  flexed  nor 
extended;  the  forearm  was  strongly  supinated;  the  projecting  angle 
usually  made  by  the  olecranon  process  was  replaced  by  the  irregular 
extremity  of  the  humerus;  the  forearm  was  shortened  upon  the  arm; 
the  head  of  the  radius  resting  in  the  coronoid  fossa,  and  the  olecranon 
process  being  also  carried  upwards  and  a  little  outwards.  Beduction 
was  easily  accomplished,  and  the  patient  left  on  the  nineteenth  day, 
with  only  a  slight  remaining  stiffness  in  the  joint' 

A  case  is  reported  to  have  come  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Langmore,  house  surgeon  at  the  University  College  Hospital, 'London. 
It  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the  elbow.  The  reduction  of  the 
ulna  was  easily  accomplished  by  placing  the  knee  in  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  and  flexing  the  arm.  The  radius  was  then  reduced  by  pressure 
and  extension.' 

Chapel  has  reported  a  case  of  dislocation  forwards  and  outwards, 
which  he  readily  reduced  soon  after  it  occurred,  while  Colson,  Leva, 
and  Guyot  have  each  reported  one  example  of  suJ-luxation  forwards, 
in  which  the  extremity  of  the  olecranon  process  has  been  found  rest- 
ing upon  the  extremity  of  the  humeral  trochlea.* 

Treatment. — If  the  dislocation  is  complete,  and  the  forearm  is  short- 
ened and  flexed  upon  the  arm,  the  reduction  should  be  first  attempted 
by  violent  flexion,  or  by  flexion  combined  with  extension  from  the 
wrist,  and  counter-extension  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  humerus. 
If  the  dislocation  is  incomplete,  and  the  forearm  is  extended  upon  the 
arm,  the  reduction  may  be  readily  accomplished  by  extension  alone, 
or  by  moderate  flexion. 


CHAPTER   X. 

DISLOCATIONB  qT  THE  WRIST  (RADIO-CARPAL  ARTICULATION). 

Begarded  as  an  accident  of  not  unusual  occurrence  by  Hippocrates, 
J.L.  Petit,  Duverney,  Boyer,  and  by  most  if  not  all  of  the  older  writers, 
its  frequency  began  to  be  questioned  by  Pouteau,  and  finally  its  ex- 
istence was  almost  absolutely  denied  by  Dupuytren,  who  remarks: 
"  I  have  for  a  long  time  publicly  taught  that  fractures  of  the  carpal 
end  of  the  radius  are  extremely  common;  that  I  had  always  found 
these  supposed  dislocations  of  the  wrist  turn  out  to  be  fractures ;  and 
that,  in  spite  of  all  which  has  been  said  upon  the  subject,  I  have  never 
met  with,  or  heard  of,  one  single  well-authenticated  and  convincing 
case  of  the  dislocation  in  question."  Dupuytren  subsequently  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  positively  deny  the  possibility  of  the  acci- 

>  Deiiuc6,  op.  cit.,  p.  110. 

■  New  York  Med.  Record,  March  1,  1867,  from  the  London  Lancet. 

»  Denuc6,  p.  120. 
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dent,  yet  that  "it  must  at  least  be  admitted  that  the  accident  is  an 
extremely  rare  one."  Wishing  to  explain  this  infrequency,  he  says : 
"  In  examining  the  structure  of  the  soft  parts,  one  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  it  is  not  the  ligaments  which  prevent  the  displacement  of 
the  articular  surface  forwards,  but  that  this  effect  is  especially  due  to 
the  multitude  of  flexor  tendons,  deprived  as  they  are  at  this  point  of 
all  the  fleshy  parts,  and  reduced  to  the  simple  fibrous  tissue  which 
composes  them.  These  tendons  are  bound  together  beneath  the  ante- 
rior annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and  thus  offer  so  efficient  a  resist- 
ance that  severe  falls  are  insufficient  to  tear  them  through ;  the  hand 
is  forced  into  a  state  of  extreme  tension,  and  the  tendons  are  firmly 
applied  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  radio-carpal  articulation.  If  the 
extension  is  still  further  augmented,  the  wrist-joint  is  yet  more  closely 
clasped  by  these  parts,  and  their  power  of  resistance  is  incalculable  ; 
I  am  convinced  that  a  force  equivalent  to  one  thousand  pounds  weight 
would  be  inadequate  to  overcome  it;  and  the  known  power  of  the 
tendo  Achillis  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  this  computation  is  not  ex- 
aggerated. 

"  The  risk  of  dislocation  backwards  by  a  fall  on  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  hand  is  equally  precluded  by  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  mus- 
cles. Their  arrangement  and  relations  at  the  back  of  the  joint  are 
similar ;  it  is  true,  they  are  not  quite  so  strong ;  but  we  must  admit 
that  their  power  of  resistance  is  very  considerable,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  how  they  are  inclosed  in  sheaths  as  they  cross  beneath 
the  posterior  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist.  I  have  not  alluded  to  the 
ulna,  for  it  has  really  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  these  movements,  as 
it  does  not  articulate  (directly)  with  the  hand. 

"  To  sum  up,  then,  the  extreme  rarity  of  dislocation  forwards  or 
backwards  is  owing  to  the  obstacles  opposed  by  the  flexor  or  extensor 
tendons." 

The  opinion  of  such  a  writer  as  Dupuytren,  whose  experience  was 
very  great,  and  who  described  only  wnat  he  had  seen,  is  always  en- 
titled to  profound  respect;  yet  it  has  been  the  practice  of  nearly  all 
who  have  made  any  reference  to  his  opinions  in  this  matter  to  speak 
of  them  lightly,  and  not  a  few  have  falsely  represented  him  as  saying 
that  such  a  dislocation  was  "impossible."  The  fact  is,  that  surgeons 
do  still  constantly  mistake  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius 
for  dislocations,  as  my  own  personal  observation  can  attest ;  and  not- 
withstanding examples  have  been  reported  by  Ben^,  Marjolin,  Fadieu, 
Cruveilhier,Voillemier,  Boinot,  Malgaigne,Scoutetten,  Bransby  Cooper, 
Fergusson,  W.  Parker,  and  others,  yet  the  whole  number  of  cases  for 
which  the  distinction  is  claimed  is,  to  this  day,  so  inconsiderable  as 
only  to  establish  the  value  and  accuracy  of  Dupuytren's  opinion  that 
the  "  accident  is  an  extremely  rare  one."  But  it  is,  perhaps,  most  re- 
markable that  while  very  few  of  these  supposed  examples  have  been 
verified  by  an  autopsy,  in  everv  instance  in  which  the  autopsy  has 
been  made,  the  dislocation  has  been  found  to  be  complicated  with  a 
fracture,  generally  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius  or  of  the  • 
styloid  apophysis  of  the  ulna. 

The  existence  of  a  complication,  however,  does  not  render  the  acci- 
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dent  any  the  less  a  diBlocation,  although  it  may  render  the  diagnosis 
more  difficult,  and  modify  somewhat  the  indications  of  treatment.  A 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  also,  that  such  complications  have  always  been 
observed  in  the  autopsy,  may  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  natu- 
ral history  of  a  simple,  uncomplicated  dislocation,  if,  indeed,  it  does 
not  warrant  a  suspicion  that  such  a  case  never  occurs.  We  shall, 
nevertheless,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the  cases  as  they  have  been 
reported,  and  by  a  consideration  of  the  anatomy  of  this  articulation, 
be  able  to  determine  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  perhaps,  wbat 
are,  or  what  ought  to  be,  the  usual  causes,  signs,  treatment,  &c.,  of  these 
accidents. 

Partial  luxations  have  also  been  frequently  described  by  surgeons. 
I  have  never  met  with  an  example,  but  the  following  case,  related  to 
me  by  the  patient  himself,  I  believe  to  have  been  a  case  in  point. 

Lewis  C,  of  Buffalo,  set.  18,  by  a  fall  upon  his  hand,  broke  the  hh 
forearm  below  the  middle,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  he  affirms,  par- 
tially dislocated  the  carpal  bones  backwards.  Dr.  Spaulding,  of 
Williamsville,  N.  Y.,  took  charge  of  the  limb,  and  pronounced  it  a 
fracture  with  partial  dislocation,  and  for  more  than  a  year  after  the 
accident  the  bones  had  a  tendency  to  become  displaced  in  the  same 
direction.  Whenever  he  attempted  to  lift  even  the  weight  of  half  a 
pound,  with  his  hand  supinated  and  his  forearm  extended  horizon- 
tally, the  lower  end  of  the  radius  would  spring  suddenly  forwards, 
and  all  power  in  the  arm  would  be  lost.  When  this  happened,  as  it 
did  quite  often,  he  always  reduced  the  bones  himself,  by  simply  push- 
ing upon  them  in  the  direction  of  the  articulation. 

Fourteen  years  after  the  accident,  I  examined  the  arm  and  found  it 
in  all  respects  perfect,  except  that  the  forearm  was  shortened  about 
one-third  of  an  inch,  which  shortening  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
overlapping  of  the  broken  bones. 

§  1.  Dislocations  of  the  Carpal  Bones  Backwards. 

OaiLses, — The  same  casualty,  namely,  a  fall  upon  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  which,  as  we  have  elsewhere  noticed,  produces  frequently  a  frac- 
ture of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  occasionally  a  dislocation  of  the 
radius  and  ulna  backwards,  at  the  elbow-joint,  may  also,  it  is  believed, 
occasion  sometimes  a  dislocation  of  the  carpal  bones  backwards.  In 
several  of  the  cases  reported,  this  cause  has  been  assigned ;  but  in  the 
only  example  of  simple  dislocation  which  has  ever  come  under  my 
notice,  and  which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  was  a  simple  dislo- 
cation unaccompanied  with  a  fracture,  the  carpal  bones  were  thrown 
back  by  a  fall  upon  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  following  is  a  brief 
account  of  the  case : — 

The  Kev.  Stephen  Porter,  of  Geneva,  K  Y.,  set.  75,  while  walking 
with  his  son  afler  dark,  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  satchel,  slipped 
and  fell.  In  the  eSort  to  save  himself,  and  still  retaining  his  grasp 
upon  the  satchel,  his  right  hand  struck  the  side-walk  flexed,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  that  the  whole  force  of  the  fall  was  received  upon  the 
back  of  the  hand  and  wrist,  thus  throwing  the  hand  into  a  state  of 
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extreme  flexion.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  he  was  at  my  house. 
No  swelling  had  yet  occurred,  and  the  moment  I  looked  at  the  wrist 
I  said  to  him, "  You  have  broken  your  arm.;"  so  much  did  it  resemble 
a  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  A  further  examination  led 
me  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  palmar  surface  of  the  wrist  pre- 
sented an  abrupt  rising  near  the  radio-carpal  articulation,  the  summit 
of  which  was  on  the  same  plane  and  continuous  with  the  bones  of  the 
forearm,  and  a  corresponding  elevation  existed  upon  the  dorsal  surface 
terminating  in  the  carpal  bones  and  hand;  the  hand  was  slightly 
inclined  backwards,  but  the  fingers  were  moderately  flexed  upon  the 
palm.  To  this  extent  the  accident  bore  the  features  of  a  fracture  of 
the  radius ;  but  the  hand  did  not  fall  to  the  radial  side ;  the  projec- 
tions upon  the  palmar  and  dorsal  surfaces  were  more  abrupt  than  I 
had  ever  seen  m  a  case  of  fracture,  and  which,  if  it  were  a  fracture, 
would  imply  that  the  broken  extremities  had  been  driven  off  from 
each  other  completely ;  the  most  salient  angles  of  these  projections 
were  abrupt,  but  not  sharp  or  ragged ;  the  styloid  apophyses  could  be 
distinctly  felt,  and  I  was  not  only  able  to  determine  that  they  were 
not  broken,  but,  by  observing  their  relations  to  the  palmar  and  dorsal 
eminences,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  these  latter  corresponded  to  the 
situation  of  the  articulation. 

In  addition  to  these  evidences  that  I  had  to  deal  with  a  dislocation, 
and  not  a  fracture,  we  had  the  testimony  furnished  by  the  reduction, 
which  was  not  made,  however,  until  by  every  possible  means  the 
diagnosis  was  definitely  settled.  Seizing  the  hand  of  the  gentleman 
with  my  own  hand,  palm  to  palm,  and  making  moderate  but  steady 
extension  in  a  straight  line,  the  bones  suddenly  resumed  their  places 
with  the  usual  sensation  or  sound  accompanying  reductions.  There 
was  no  grating,  or  chafing,  or  crushing,  nor  was  the  reduction  accom- 
plished gradually,  but  suddenly.  To  test  still  further  the  accuracy 
of  the  diagnosis,  I  now  pressed  forcibly  upon  the  wrist  from  before 
back,  but  without  producing  any  degree  of  displacement,  nor  could 
any  crepitus  still  be  detected.  No  splint  was  applied,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  Mr.  Porter  preached  from  one  of  the  pulpits  in  the 
city,  only  retaining  his  arm  in  a  sling. 

Sixteen  months  after  the  accident,  Sept.  15, 1858,  this  gentleman 
again  called  upon  me,  and  I  found  the  arm  perfect  in  all  respects, 
except  that  it  was  not  quite  as  strong  as  before ;  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  ulna  was  preternatu  rally  movable,  and  occasionally  he  felt  a 
sudden  slipping  in  the  radio-carpal  articulation. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — In  the  examples  of  compound  or  compli- 
cated dislocations,  which  alone  have  been  exposed  by  dissections,  the 
posterior  and  lateral  ligaments  have  been  found  extensively  torn,  as 
also  frequently  the  anterior  ligament,  with  or  without  separation  of 
the  radial  or  ulnar  apophyses ;  the  extensor  muscles  torn  up  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  forearm  and  displaced ;  the  first  row  of  the  carpal 
bones  lying  underneath  the  tendons,  and  upon  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm, sometimes  having  been  carried  directly  upwards,  sometimes  up- 
wards and  a  little  inwards,  and  at  other  times  upwards  and  outwards ; 
the  arteries  and  nerves  have  occasionally  escaped  serious  injury,  but 
more  often  they  have  been  displaced,  bruised^  or  torn  asunder. 
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Fig.  260. 


Dltloeatioa  of  the  carpal  bones  backwardf.    (From  Fergnwon.) 

Such  are,  briefly,  the  pathological  circumstances  which  may  be 
supposed  to  exist,  also,  in  a  lesser  or  greater  degree,  in  nearly  all 
cases  of  simple  dislocations. 

In  compound  dislocations,  however,  the  muscles,  or  rather  the  ten- 
dons, are  twisted,  torn,  and  thrust  aside,  producing  very  extensive 
lesions  among  the  deeper  structures  of  the  forearm  and  hand  before 
the  integuments  can  be  made  to  yield. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1852,  Silas  Usher,  aet.  54,  had  his  right  arm 
caught  between  the  bumpers  of  two  cars,  bruising  the  hand  and  dis- 
locating the  carpal  bones  backwards,  the  radius  and  ulna  being  thrown 
forwards  and  pushed  completely  through  the  skin  into  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Most  of  the  flexor  tendons  had  been  merely  thrust  aside,  but 
one  or  two  were  torn  asunder ;  the  median  nerve  was  torn  oi^  but  the 
radial  and  ulnar  nerves  were  apparently  uninjured,  and  there  was 
no  fracture.  The  patient  being  a  temperate  man,  in  perfect  health, 
and  the  bones  having  been  easily  replaced  by  moderate  extension,  it 
was  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  save  the  arm.  The  limb  was 
therefore  laid  on  a  carefully  padded  splint,  and  cool  water  lotions  dili- 
gently applied.  Phlegmonous  erysipelas  began  to  develop  itself  on 
the  third  day;  and  on  the  ninth,  gangrene  having  attacked  the  limb, 
I  amputated  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  humerus.  On  the  four- 
teenth day  hemorrhage  occurred  suddenly  from  the  stump,  and  when 
I  reached  him  he  was  pulseless  and  dying. 

The  result  demonstrated  the  error  of  the  attempt  to  save  the  limb 
without  resection  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm. 

Symptoms, — The  usual  signs  have  already  been  sufficiently  stated 
in  the  example  which  we  have  given.    The  most  important  diagnostic 

marks  are  found  in  the  abruptness 
Fig.  261.  of  the  angles  formed  by  the  pro- 

jecting bones ;  the  relation  of  these 
prominences  to  the  styloid  apophy- 
ses; in  the  total  absence  of  crepi- 
tus; and  in  the  reduction,  which  is 
accomplished  easily,  suddenly,  and 
with  a  characteristic  sensation.    If 

DitloeaUoa  of  the  earpal  bonee  backwards.        »  fraCtUrC  COmpUcatCS  the  aCCidcnt, 
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crepitus  may  also  be  present.  It  should  be  remembered,  moreover, 
that  when  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  is  brokeu,  if  the  hand  is 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  this  process  will  move  also,  which 
might  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  radius  was  broken  higher  up, 
ana  that  it  was  not  a  dislocation  at  all. 

Prognosis. — In  compound  dislocations  the^prognosis  is  exceedingly 
grave,  unless  the  surgeon  determines  to  resort  to  amputation,  or,  what 
is  generally  much  preferable,  to  resection.  In  dislocations  complicated 
with  fracture  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  articulating  surface  of  the 
radius  ("Barton's  fracture"'),  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in 
retaining  the  bones  in  place;  but  when  this  fracture  does  not  exist, 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  articulation,  considerably  elevated  above 
its  anterior  margin,  constitutes  a  sufficient  protection  against  a  reluxa- 
tion  in  that  direction.  In  all  cases,  also  complicated  with  fracture, 
even  of  an  apophysis,  intense  inflammation  and  swelling  are  likely  to 
follow,  and  the  danger  of  a  permanent  anchylosis  is  greatly  increased. 

Treatment. — Extension  in  a  straight  line  has  generally  been  found 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction ;  to  which  may  be  added  a  slight 
rocking  or  lateral  motion,  if  necessary. 

The  reduction  may  be  effected  also  by  pressing  the  hand  backwards, 
while  the  surgeon  pushes  the  carpus  downwards  from  behind  and 
above,  in  the  direction  of  the  articulation. 

Unless  a  tendency  to  displacement  exists,  no  splints  or  bandages 
of  any  kind  ought  to  be  applied,  but  it  should  be  treated  by  rest  and 
cool  water  lotions  until  all  danger  from  inflammation  has  passed. 

§  2.  Dislocations  of  the  Carpal  Bones  Forwards. 

The  causes,  mechanism,  symp-  Fig.  262. 

toms,  pathology,  treatment,  &c., 
of  this  accident  resemble  in  so 
many  points  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding dislocation,  with  only 
the  differences  necessarily  due 
to  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  bones,  that  I  find  it  not  worth 
while  to  do  more  than  to  relate 
one  single  example  contained  in 
Bransby  Coopers  edition  of  Sir 
Astley's  work  on  Fractures  and 
Dislocations.  The  case  did  not 
come  under  the  observation  of 

Mr.  Cooper  himself,  but  was  re-  DUloc«tloa  of  the  earpal  bones  forwardt. 

lated  to  him  by  Mr.  Haydon,  a 

surgeon  residing  in  London.  It  is  especially  interesting  as  furnishing 
an  example  of  a  dislocation  of  both  wrists  at  the  same  moment,  and 
from  similar  causes,  but  in  opposite  directions. 

A  lad,  aged  about  thirteen  years,  was  thrown  violently  from  a  horse 

1  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner,  ISdS. 
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on  the  llth  of  Jane,  1840,  striking  upon  the  palms  of  both  hands 
and  upon  his  forehead.  The  left  carpus  was  found  to  be  dislocated 
backwards,  the  radius  lying  in  front  and  upon  the  scaphoides  and 
trapezium.  The  right  carpus  was  dislocated  forwards,  the  radius  and 
ulna  projecting  posteriorly,  and  the  bones  of  the  carpus  forming  an 
"  irregular  knotty  tumor,  terminating  abruptly"  anteriorly. 

•A  very  careful  examination  was  made  to  determine  what  parts 
came  in  contact  with  the  resisting  force,  but  although  the  palms  of 
both  hands  were  extensively  bruised,  there  was  not  the  slightest 

bruise  on  the  back  of  either  hand. 
Fig.  268.  Nor  were  the  gentlemen  present 

able  to  find  any  evidence  what- 
ever that  the  dislocation  was  ac- 
companied with  a  fracture.  "More- 
over," says  Mr.  Haydon, "  we  were 
strengthened  in  our  opinion  that 
this  was  a  case  of  dislocation,  un- 
attended with  any  fracture,  because 
the  dislocations  appeared  so  perfect;  the  two  tumors  in  each  member 
60  distinct ;  the  reduction  so  complete ;  the  strength  of  the  parts  after 
reduction  so  great;  and  lastly,  by  the  very  trifling  pain  felt  after 
reduction,  for  within  an  hour  after,  the  patient  could  rotate  the  hand, 
and  supinate  it  when  pronated — ^this  could  not,  we  believe,  have 
been  done  had  there  existed  a  fracture." 


Dislocation  of  the  carpal  bones  forwards. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  LOWER  END  OF  THE  ULNA  (INFERIOR 
RADIO-ULNAR  ARTICULATION). 

In  connection  with  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  this 
accident  is  not  very  uncommon.  I  have  myself  met  with  it  under 
these  circumstances  several  times ;  but  without  a  fracture  it  is  quite 
rare.  Dupuytren  met  with  but  two  cases  in  his  long  and  extensive 
practice.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  does  not  record  a  single  instance,  and 
many  surgeons  affirm  that  they  have  never  seen  the  dislocation  in 
question. 

§  I.  Dislocations  of  the  Lowjsb  End  of  the  Ulna  Baokwards. 

To  the  eleven  or  twelve  examples  collected  and  referred  to  by 
Malgaigne,  I  am  only  able  to  add  two  cases  of  ancient  luxation  seen 
by  myself. 

Cav^e$. — Duges  mentions  the  case  of  a  little  girl  in  whom  the  acci- 
dent occurred  in  both  arms,  but  at  diflferent  periods,  by  being  lifted 
by  the  hands.  One  of  the  patients  seen  by  Desault,  a  child  five  years 
old,  had  the  ulna  dislocated  backwards  by  extension  accompanied  with 


tion  aloDC;  as  in  wriDging  wet  clothes,  was  found  to  have  been  sufficient. 
In  Hurteaux's  case  the  patient  had  fallen  upon  her  wrist. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Rupture  of  the  synovial  membrane  (sacci- 
form ligament),  and  also  of  the  ligament  which  binds  the  ulna  to  the 
cuneiform  bone :  the  little  head  or  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna  aban- 
doning its  socket  in  the  radius,  and  being  thvown  backwards,  or  in 
some  cases  backwards  and  outwards  so  as  to  cross  obliquely  the  lower 
end  of  the  radius;  or  it  may  incline  inwards  as  well  as  backwards. 

House  Surgeon  Owen,  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  called  my  attention, 
April  4,  1869,  to  an  example  of  this  dislocation  in  ward  28.  The 
patient,  Mary  Fay,  8&t.  27,  having  puerperal  mania,  was  confined, 
some  time  in  February,  in  a  strait-jacket,  and  the  accident  happened 
daring  this  confinement,  about  six  weeks  before  she  came  unaer  my 
notice.  I  found  the  right  ulna  displaced  backwards  so  that  its  artic- 
ular surfaces  were  completely  separated ;  but  it  did  not  override  the 
radius,  and  with  moderate  pressure  it  was  returned  to  place.  The 
dislocation  and  reduction,  which  had  been  frequently  made  by  the 
bouse  staff  since  the  accident,  caused  no  pain,  but  was  accompanied 
with  a  slight  grating  sensation. 

Dr.  Moore,  of  Bochester,  has  found  this  dislocation  existing  in  con- 
nection with  a  Colles  fracture.  In  the  chapter  on  fractures  of  the 
radius  I  have  made  especial  reference  to  the  views  of  this  distinguished 
surgeon  upon  this  subject. 

Several  examples  are  mentioned  also  in  which  the  end  of  the  bone 
has  been  thrust  completely  through  the  integuments. 

Prognosis. — In  recent  cases  the  reduction  has  generally  been  accom- 
plished without  difficulty,  and  in  only  three  or  four  instances  has  the 
bone  become  spontaneously  displaced. 

Loder  reduced  the  ulna  after  eight  weeks,  and  Bognetta  after  sixty 
days.  In  one  of  the  examples  to  which  I  have  already  referred  as 
having  been  seen  by  myself,  the  dislocation  had  existed  twenty  years, 
the  accident  having  occurred  in  Ireland  when  the  person  was  fifteen 
years  old.  When  I  examined  the  arm,  July  21,  1850,  the  right  ulna 
projected  backwards  and  a  little  outwards,  about  half  an  inch.  He 
said  he  had  been  lame  with  it  for  several  years,  but  the  motions  of  the 
wrist-joint  were  now  completely  restored,  and  both  pronation  and 
supination  were  perfect. 

Symptoms. — The  hand  is  usually  fixed  in  a  position  midway  between 
supination  and  pronation.  Boyer,  however,  found  the  hand  in  a  state 
of  extreme  pronation.  The  extremity  of  the  ulna  is  felt  and  seen 
distinctly  upon  the  back  of  the  wrist,  prominent  and  movable ;  and 
the  styloid  process  is  no  longer  in  a  line  with  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  little  finger ;  the  fingers,  hand,  and  forearm  are  slightly  fiexed. 

IVeatment. — The  reduction  may  be  accomplished  by  holding  firmly 
upon  the  radius  and  at  the  same  moment  pushing  the  ulna  forcibly 
toward  its  socket ;  or  by  simply  supinating  the  hand  strongly.  Some 
cases  demand  also  extension  and  counter-extension. 

Generally  the  bone  has  been  found  to  remain  in  its  place  without 
assistance,  yet  in  three  or  four  of  the  examples  upon  record  the  con- 
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stant  tendency  to  displacement  when  the  pressare  was  removed  has 
rendered  it  necessary  to  employ  splints  and  compresses. 

§  2.  Dislocations  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Ulna  Forwards 

The  dislocation  forwards  is  said  by  Malgaigne  to  be  more  rare  than 
the  dislocation  backwards.  In  addition  to  the  nine  cases  collected  by 
him,  I  have  been  able  to  add  one  reported  by  Parker,  of  Liverpool ; 
leaving,  therefore,  a  difference  of  only  three  or  four  in  favor  of  the 
luxation  backwards ;  and  not  sufficient,  I  think,  to  warrant  any  posi- 
tive conclusions  as  to  the  relative  frequency  of  the  two  accidents. 

While  the  dislocation  backwards  is  usually  caused  by  violent  pro- 
nation of  the  hand,  this  dislocation  is  most  often  occasioned  by  violent 
supination.  The  hand  is  therefore  generally  found  to  be  supinated 
forcibly,  and  the  projection  formed  by  the  end  of  the  bone  is  seen  upon 
the  front  of  the  wrist  instead  of  the  back. 

By  pushing  the  ulna  toward  its  socket  while  an  attempt  is  made  to 
flex  the  hand,  or  by  extension,  supination,  &c.,  it  is  made  to  resume  its 
position  readily.  In  the  case  reported  by  Parker,  however,  the  re- 
duction was  effected  only  while  the  hand  was  pronated. 

Parker's  case,  already  referred  to,  is  thus  related : — 

*' John  Dalton,  aged  forty,  applied  to  the  hospital  Aug.  9th,  1841, 
under  the  following  circumstances : — 

"  States  that  he  is  a  carter,  and  falling  down,  the  shaft  of  the  cart 
fell  upon  his  hand  and  forearm,  in  such  a  way  as  to  supinate  them 
forcibly.  He  complains  of  pain  in  the  left  wrist.  The  forearm  is 
supinated,  and  cannot  be  pronated,  the  attempt  causing  much  suffering. 
The  wrist-joint  can  be  flexed  or  extended  without  much  pain.  On 
looking  at  the  back  of  the  wrist,  the  appearance  is  characteristic ;  the 
natural  prominence  of  the  ulna  is  wanting ;  an  evident  depression  ex- 
ists, as  if  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  had  been  dissected  out ;  it  can  be 
traced,  however,  on  a  plane  anterior  to  the  radius,  its  button-like  head 
being  distinctly  felt  under  the  flexor  tendons.  Several  ineffectual  and 
very  painful  attempts  were  made  to  accomplish  the  reduction,  by 
pushing  the  head  of  the  ulna  into  its  natural  situation.  This  was  at 
last  effected  by  seizing  the  hand  to  make  extension  (counter-extension 
being  made  at  the  elbow),  then  forcibly  pronating  the  hand,  at  the 
same  time  pressing  backwards  the  dislocated  head  of  the  bone  with 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  After  persevering  for  a  short  time,  the 
bone  was  felt  to  assume  its  natural  position,  the  wrist  acquired  its 
usual  appearance,  and  the  ordinary  movements,  of  the  joint  could  be 
readily  performed.  There  was  no  tendency  to  redislocation,  and  the 
man  was  dismissed  with  directions  to  keep  the  bone  quiet,  and  to 
foment  it.  He  attended  as  an  out-patient  for  two  or  three  days,  after 
which,  complaining  of  nothing  but  a  little  weakness  in  the  part,  a 
bandage  was  applied,  and  ordered  to  be  worn  for  a  short  time."* 

1  Parker,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1848,  p.  470;  from  Lond.  and  Edin. 
Month.  Joum.  Med.  Scl.,  Dec.  1842. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  CARPAL  BONES  (AMONG  THEMSELVES). 

Bound  together  on  all  sides  by  strong  ligaments,  and  enjoying 
only  a  very  limited  degree  of  motion  among  themselves,  the  carpal 
bones  seldom  become  displaced  except  in  gunshot  wounds,  or  in  con- 
nection with  extensive  lacerations  and  fractures  of  the  neighboring 
parts.  Simple  dislocations,  or  rather  subluxations  of  these  bones,  do, 
nowever,  occasionally  take  place,  but,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  only  in  one  direction,  namely,  backwards. 

The  bones  of  the  carpus,  which  are  said  occasionally  to  have  suf- 
fered simple  backward  subluxation,  are  the  semilunar,  cuneiform,  and 
pisiform  of  the  first  row,  and  the  magnum  of  the  second  row. 

Eicherand,  the  editor  of  Boyer's  Lectures,  says  that  he  once  met 
with  a  subluxation  of  the  os  magnum  backwards,  of  which  he  has 
given  us  the  following  account :  *'  Mrs.  B.,  in  a  labor  pain,  seized  vio- 
lently the  edge  of  her  mattress,  and  squeezed  it  forcibly,  turning,  her 
wrist  forwards;  she  instantly  heard  a  slight  crack,  and  felt  some  pain, 
to  which  her  other  sufferings  did  not  allow  her  to  attend.  Fifteen 
days  afterwards,  happily  delivered,  and  recovered  by  the  care  of  Pro- 
fessor Baudelocque,  she  showed  her  left  hand  to  this  celebrated  ac- 
coucheur, and  expressed  her  disquietude  about  the  tumor  which 
appeared  on  it,  especially  when  much  bent.  I  was  called  to  visit  the 
lady.  I  found  that  this  hard  circumscribed  tumor,  which  disappeared 
almost  totally  by  extending  the  hand,  was  formed  by  the  head  of  tbie 
OS  magnum,  luxated  backwards;  I  replaced  it  entirely  by  extending 
the  hand,  and  making  gentle  pressure  on  it.  As  the  affection  did  not 
impede  the  motion  of  the  part,  as  the  tumor  disappeared  on  extend- 
ing the  hand,  and  as  it  would^have  been  but  little  apparent  in  any 
state  of  the  hand  had  Mrs.  B.  been  more  in  flesh,  I  advised  her  not 
to  be  uneasy  about  it,  and  to  apply  no  remedy  to  it."' 

Bicherand  adds  also  that  Boyer  and  Chopart  had  each  met  with 
the  same  dislocation. 

Bransby  Cooper  saw  the  os  magnum  displaced  backwards  in  ti 
stout,  muscular  young  man,  by  a  fall  upon  the  back  of  the  hand  when 
in  extreme  flexion.  The  hand  remained  slightly  bent,  and  the  pro- 
jection of  the  OS  magnum  was  very  distinct.  Beduction  was  attempted 
by  extending  the  whole  hand,  at  the  same  time  making  pressure  upon 
the  displaced  bone;  this  not  succeeding,  extension  was  made  from  the 
middle  and  forefingers  only,  while  pressure  was  kept  up  on  the  os 
magnum,  when  suddenly  the  bone  resumed  its  natural  position.  On 
flexing  the  hand,  however,  the  dislocation  was  immediately  repro- 

1  Richerand,  Boyer^s  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  Bones,  Amer.  ed.,  1805,  p.  261. 
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duced ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  apply  a  compress  and  splint.  For 
several  days  after,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  pushing  it  out  by  flexing 
the  hand,  in  order  that  the  young  men  at  Guy's  Hospital  might  see  its 
reduction ;  which  was  always  easily  accomplished  by  simple  pushing 
upon  it. 

Sir  Astley  says  that  both  the  os  magnum  and  cuneiform  are  some- 
times thrown  a  little  backwards,  from  simple  relaxation  of  the  liga- 
ments, producing  a  great  degree  of  weakness,  so  as  to  render  the  hand 
useless  unless  the  wrist  be  supported ;  and  he  mentions  the  case  of  a 
young  lady  in  whom  the  os  magnum  was  thus  displaced,  and  who  was 
obliged  to  give  up  her  music  in  consequence;  for  when  she  wished  to 
use  her  hand,  she  was  compelled  to  wear  two  short  splints,  made  fast 
to  the  back  and  forepart  of  the  hand  and  forearm.  Another  lady, 
whose  hand  was  weaJc  from  a  similar  cause,  wore,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  it  strength,  a  strong  steel  chain  bracelet,  clasped  very  tightly 
around  the  wrist.^ 

Gras  has  described  a  dislocation  of  the  pisiform  bone,'  and  Fergus- 
son  says  he  has  known  an  example  in  which  this  bone  was  detached 
from  its  lower  connections  by  the  action  of  the  flexor  carpi-ulnaris.' 
Little  benefit,  he  thinks,  can  be  expected  from  any  attempts  to  keep 
it  in  place  when  it  is  dislocated,  nor  is  its  displacement  of  much  con- 
sequence. Erichsen  thinks  he  has  seen  a  dislocation  of  the  os  lunare 
produced  by  a  fall  upon  the  hand  when  forcibly  flexed.  By  exten- 
sion and  pressure  it  was  easily  replaced,  but  when  the  hand  was  flexed 
the  dislocation  was  immediately  reproduced.^ 
'  Notwithstanding  that  Sir  Astley,  Miller,  and  others  have  taught 
that  the  cuneiform  bone  is  liable  to  displacement,  and  that  South  has 
affirmed  the  same  of  the  unciform,  I  have  found  no  account  of  an  ex- 
ample of  simple  dislocation  of  single  carpal  bones  except  in  the  cases 
of  the  OS  magnum,  pisiformis,  and  lunare,  as  above  mentioned. 

Maisonneuve  has  reported  an  example  of  simple  dislocation,  with- 
out wound  of  the  integuments,  at  the  middle  carpal  articulation.  A 
man  had  fallen  forty  feet,  and  was  carried  dying  to  the  Hdtel  Dien. 
The  symptoms  were  almost  precisely  those  of  a  dislocation  of  both 
rows  of  the  carpal  bones  backwards.  The  reduction  was  not  accom- 
plished during  life,  but  after  death  a  simple  effort  of  traction  was 
sufficient  to  replace  the  bones.  The  dissection  showed  that  the  bones 
of  the  second  row  were  almost  completely  separated  from  those  of  the 
first,  upon  which  they  were  overlapped  backwards.  A  small  frag- 
ment of  both  the  scaphoids  and  cuneiform  remained  attached  to  the 
second  row,  but  with  this  exception,  the  separation  was  complete.* 

1  Sir  A.  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  435. 

>  Note  to  Chelius,  by  South,  op.  dt.,  p.  284. 

*  Fergusson,  op.  cit.,  p.  190. 

*  Erichsen,  Science  and  Art  of  Surg.,  Amer.  ed.,  1859,  p.  259. 

■  Maisonneuve,  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  from*M6m.  de  la  Soc.  de  Cliiruri^.,  t.  ii. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  METACARPAL  BONES  (AT  THE  CARPO- 
METACARPAL ARTICULATIONS). 

The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  may  be  dislocated  either  back- 
wards or  forwards.  The  former  is  the  most  frequent ;  and  it  is  pro- 
duced generally  by  a  fall  upon  the  thumb,  which  throws  it  into  a  state 
of  extreme  flexion :  it  has  also  been  occasioned  by  a  force  acting  in 
an  opposite  direction,  as  when  a  flask  of  powder  is  exploded  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  or  a  blow  is  received  upon  the  extremity  and  palmar 
aspect  of  the  last  phalanx. 

The  dislocation  may  be  partial  or  complete.  In  the  few  examples 
of  partial  dislocation  which  have  been  recorded,  the  position  of  the 
finger  has  been  either  moderately  flexed  or  straight,  and  the  signs  of 
the  accident  have  been  occasionally  so  obscure  as  to  have  led  to  an 
error  in  the  diagnosis,  and  the  luxation  has  remained  unreduced. 
When  the  dislocation  is  recognized,  reduction  is  in  most  cases  easily 
accomplished  by  pressure,  combined  with  extension ;  after  which  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  apply  a  splint  to  maintain  the  apposition. 
If  the  reduction  is  not  accomplished,  the  joint  is  permanently  maimed. 

Complete  backward  luxations  are  more  frequent  than  incomplete, 
and  are  produced  by  the  same  class  of  causes ;  generally  by  a  fall  upon 
the  palmar  surface  of  the  thumb. 

The  symptoms  are  sufficiently  clear,  although  the  position  of  the 
thumb  is  not  always  the  same.  It  has  been  found  perfectly  straight, 
without  any  inclination  either  way,  or  flexed  more  or  less,  with  the 
metacarpal  bone  also  inclined  inwards  toward  the  palm.  The  motions 
of  the  joint  are  interrupted,  and  the  proximal  extremity  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  riding  upon  the  back  of  the  trapezium,  projects  sensibly 
in  this  direction,  and  the  trapezium  is  also  felt  unusually  prominent 
under  the  thenar  eminence.  The  overlapping  varies  from  a  line  or 
two  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  In  the  patient  mentioned  by  Bour- 
guet,  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  almost  reached  the  styloid  pro- 
cess of  the  radius. 

The  reduction  is  to  be  effected  by  extension  alone,  or  by  extension 
with  moderate  pressure. 

In  two  of  the  examples  reported,  although  the  reduction  was  accom- 
plished very  easily,  the  dislocation  was  reproduced  when  the  extension 
ceased,  and  it  became  necessary  to  apply  splints.  Malgaigne  did  not 
observe,  in  the  case  seen  by  him,  any  such  tendency  to  displacement. 

In  the  case  of  Bourguet's  patient  the  reduction  was  never  accom- 
plished, although  the  attempt  was  made  on  the  second  day  by  a  sur- 
geon, and  repeated  after  about  two  months  by  Bourguet  himself. 
40 
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Fergusson,  who  has  met  with  several  of  these  dislocations,  says  that 
he  has  seen  even  a  splint  and  roller  fail  of  keeping  the  bones  in  place; 
and  he  recommends,  for  the  purpose  of  security,  that  the  splint  should 
extend  some  distance  upon  the  forearm. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  says  that,  in  the  cases  of  this  accident  which  he 
has  seen,  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  has  been  thrown  inwards, 
between  the  trapezium  and  the  root  of  the  metacarpal  bone  supporting 
the  forefinger ;  forming  a  protuberance  toward  the  palm  of  the  hand; 
the  thumb  has  been  bent  backwards,  and  adduction  was  impossible. 

This  distinguished  surgeon  cites  no  examples,  nor  are  we  able  to 
find  upon  record  an  instance  of  complete  inward  dislocation  of  this 
bone,  such  as  Sir  Astley  has  described. 

Vidal  (de  Cassis)  believes  that  he  has  met  with  a  partial  forward  dis- 
location, which  he  reduced  readily,  but  the  patient  having  removed 
the  retentive  means,  the  dislocation  was  reproduced  and  the  bone  was 
not  again  replaced.^ 

Malgaigne  has  collected  only  three  examples  of  a  dislocation  of 
either  of  the  other  metacarpal  bones.  One,  observed  by  Bourguet, 
was  a  dislocation  forwards  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger, 
having  been  caused  by  a  great  force  applied  to  the  back  of  the  phalanx 
near  the  carpus.  Eeduction  was  effected  by  extension  and  pressure, 
the  bone  resuming  its  place  insensibly  and  not  suddenly.  With  the 
aid  of  splints  it  was  retained  in  position,  and  the  cure  was  perfect. 
The  second,  seen  by  Roux,  was  a  backward  luxation  at  the  carpo- 
metacarpal articulation  of  the  second,  or  great  finger,  produced  by  an 
explosion  in  a  mine.  By  pressure  made  directly  upon  the  projecting 
bone  he  was  unable  to  reduce  it,  but  by  uniting  pressure  with  exten- 
sion from  the  finger,  he  succeeded  readily.  After  the  reduction  was 
effected,  it  was  noticed  that  when  the  hand  was  straightened  the  bone 
became  reluxated,  but  that  it  was  easily  kept  in  place  when  the  hand 
was  flexed.  The  third  example  (occurring  in  the  same  joint),  men- 
tioned by  Malgaigne,  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the  clenched  hand, 
was  probably  incomplete,  and  Malgaigne  is  not  quite  certain  that  it 
was  not  a  fracture. 

The  following  very  instructive  case  of  forward  luxation  of  the  second 
metacarpal  bone  at  its  proximal  end,  has  been  reported  to  me  by  Dr. 
J.  Marsh,  Asst.  Surgeon  U.S.A. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1868,  Corporal  Charles  C ,  set.  25,  was  struck 

accidentally  on  the  back  of  his-right  hand  by  a  hammer  weighing  seven 
pounds.  The  hand  was  at  the  time  firmly  clenched,  and  covered  with 
a  buckskin  glove.  The  blow  was  received  obliquely.  Dr.  Marsh  saw 
him  half  an  nour  after  the  accident.  A  marked  depression  was  readily 
discovered  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  corresponding  to  the  proximal 
end  of  the  bone,  and  from  this  point  a  gradual  elevation  of  the  bone 
could  be  traced  to  its  natural  level  at  the  distal  end.  On  the  palm  of 
the  hand  the  displacement  was  equally  manifest.  In  this  position  it 
was  fixed,  and  seemed  immovable.  It  was  easily  and  quickly  re- 
duced, however,  by  making  extension  from  the  fingers,  while  at  the 

»  Vidal  (de  Cassis),  Traits  de  Pathologic  Externa,  etc.,  8d  Paris  ed.,  t.  ii.  p.  564. 


same  moment  pressure  was  made  by  tbe  thumD  m  tbe  palm  ot  tbe 
hand.  It  retarned  to  its  place  with  tbe  usual  sensation  accompanying 
a  reduction  of  a  dislocation,  and  the  deformity  at  once  disappeared ; 
a  ball  of  tow  was  now  placed  in  tbe  palm  of  the  hand,  and  secured 
there  by  a  roller.  On  the  13th  of  April  he  returned  to  duty,  but  his 
hand  did  not  acquire  its  full  strength  for  some  time  longer. 

The  following  example  of  dislocation  of  all  the  metacarpal  bones, 
except  that  of  the  thumb,  is  probably  without  a  parallel.  Corporal 
Garrigan,  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Dec.  18th,  1862,  while  hold- 
ing his  gun  at  "  ready,"  was  hit  by  a  ball  on  the  back  and  ulnar  side 
of  his  left  hand,  the  ball  traversing  the  back  of  the  hand  between  the 
last  row  of  carpal  bones  and  the  skin,  and  emerging  on  the  radial  side, 
sending  the  carpal  bones  forwards  and  dislocating  the  metacarpal 
bones  backwards.  Great  swelling  ensued,  and  the  nature  of  tbe  acci- 
dent was  not  known  for  some  months.  When  I  examined  tbe  hand,. 
five  years  later,  the  displacement  was  very  conspicuous,  no  fragments 
of  bone  had  ever  escaped.  The  motions  of  all  the  fingers,  except  tbe 
index  and  little  fingers,  were  unimpaired. 

In  April,  1849,  Stephen  Peterson,  aet.  24,  was  admitted  into-  the 
Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  with  a  partial  dislocation 
backwards  of  the  proximal  ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  index 
and  great  fingers  of  the  right  hand ;  produced,  as  he  affirms,  by  striking 
a  man  with  his  clenched  fist,  about  one  year  previous.  He  says  that 
he  called  upon  a  surgeon  immediately,  but  he  was  unable  to  keep  the 
bones  in  place.  The  projection  was  very  manifest  at  the  time  of  my 
examination,  and  the  hand  had  never  recovered  the  power  of  grasp- 
ing bodies  firmly. 

During  the  same  year  I  found  in  the  hospital  a  precisely  similar  case^ 
in  the  person  of  Francis  McCoit,  aet.  82^  a  sailor,  which  had  occurred 
four  years  before,  in  consequence  of  a  blow  given  with  his  fist.  The 
same  bones  were  partially  displaced  backwards,  and  remained  unre- 
duced. This  man  had  also  consulted  a  surgeon  soon  after  the  injury 
was  received. 

In  both  of  the  above  examples  I  instituted  a  careful  examination  to 
determine  whether  it  was  not  the  bones  of  the  carpus  which  were 
thus  displaced ;  but  the  result  was  conclusive  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
accident,  and  I  have  obtained  casts  of  both,  in  order  to-  illustrate  par- 
tial dislocations  of  the  metacarpal  bones. 

Id  1866  I  met  with  a  similar  case,  only  that  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  index  finger  was  alone  dislocated,  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  in  a  womaa 
28  years  of  age,  caused  by  falling  upon  her  hand  with  the  fiigers  closed. 
Eed  action  was  easily  effected. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  PHALANGES  OF  THE  THUMB  AND 
FINGERS  (AT  THE  METACARPO-PHALANGEAL  ARTICULATIONS). 


§  1.  Dislocations  of  the  First  Phalanx  of  the  Thumb  Backwards. 

This  bone  may  be  dislocated  backwards  or  forwards,  but  most  fre- 
quently tbe  dislocation  is  backwards.  I  have  met  with  the  backward 
dislocation  nine  times,  and  the  forward  twice. 

The  backward  dislocation  is  occasioned  generally  by  a  fall  or  blow 
upon  the  distal  end  and  palmar  surface  of  the  thumb;  the  proximal 
extremity  of  the  first  phalanx  sliding  back  upon  the  distal  extremity 
of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  standing  off  from  it  at  an  angle,  the  last 
being  again  flexed  upon  the  first  phalanx ;  mean- 
while the  distal  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is 
seen  projecting  strongly  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
(Fig.  264.) 

These  are  the  usual  signs  which  characterize 
this  accident,  and  they  are  always  sufficiently 
diagnostic.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  pha- 
langes have  been  found  extended  upon  the  meta- 
carpal bone  in  almost  a  straight  line.  I  have 
twice  found  them  in  this  position. 

The  reduction  is  sometimes,  in  recent  cases, 
accomplished  with  great  ease,  as  the  following 
examples  will  illustrate. 

A  servant-girl,  set.  25,  fell  down  a  flight  of  steps 
Nov.  15th,  1850,  striking  upon  the  inside  of  her 
right  hand  and  thumb.  When  I  saw  her,  only  a 
few  minutes  afterwards,  I  found  the  first  phalanx  standing  back  almost 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  the  second  phalanx 
also  flexed  to  a  right  angle  with  the  first.  Assisted  by  my  pupil, 
Mr.  Boardraan,  the  reduction  was  effected  in  about  twenty  seconds,  by 
bending  the  first  phalanx  farther  back,  and  at  the  same  moment  press- 
ing the  proximal  end  of  this  phalanx  forwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
joint.  Without  employing  great  force,  the  reduction  took  place  sud- 
denly and  with  a  snap.  Very  little  swelling  followed,  and  in  three 
weeks  she  was  able  to  use  her  needle  without  inconvenience. 

Michael  Wolfe,  set.  85,  fell  from  a  height,  causing  a  fracture  of  his 
left  arm,  and  a  dislocation  of  his  right  thumb  backwards.  I  saw  him 
within  two  hours  after  the  accident.  The  thumb  was  much  swollen, 
and  its  position  the  same  as  in  the  case  just  described.  Although 
Wolfe  was  a  strong,  muscular  man,  the  reduction  was  accomplished  in 
a  few  seconds  by  applying  over  the  last  phalanx  the  Indian  toy  called 


Dtilocation  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  tbe  thumb  back- 
wards. 
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a  ''puzzle  "  and  making  extension  in  a  straight  line,  while  an  assistant 
made  counter-extension  from  the  hand  and  wrist.  The  use  of  the  joint 
was  soon  completely  restored. 

Examples,  however,  are  constantly  occurring,  which  are  only  re- 
duced after  long-continued  and  painful  efforts,  or  which,  indeed,  com- 
pletely exhaust  the  patience  and  baffle  the  skill  of  the  most  experienced 
surgeons. 

Mary  J.  S.,  8Bt.  23,  fell  upon  her  right  hand  with  her  fingers  and 
thumb  extended,  in  Sept.  1853,  and  dislocated  this  bone  backwards. 
A  young  surgeon  attempted  to  reduce  the  dislocation  half  an  hour 
after  the  accident,  by  the  same  manoeuvre  adopted  by  myself  success- 
fully in  the  case  of  the  servant-girl ;  only  that  he  made  extension  upon 
the  last  phalanx  at  the  same  moment.  The  surgeon  believes  that  the 
bone  was  reduced,  but  one  week  later  he  found  it  displaced,  and,  as 
he  believes,  reduced  it  again.    The  same  thing  occurred  a  third  time. 

Six  months  after  this,  the  girl  consulted  me  to  ascertain  what  could 
be  done  for  her  relief.  The  thumb  occupied  the  usual  position,  and 
admitted  of  no  motion  except  at  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  dislocation  was  never  reduced,  an  error 
which,  if  it  did  occur,  might  easily  be  excused,  when  we  remember 
that  from  the  first  the  thumb  was  greatly  swollen. 

In  May,  1848,  having  been  called  to  see  G.  H.,  who  had  attempted 
suicide  by  cutting  his  throat,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
appearance  of  his  left  thumb,  and  which  I  found  to  be  occasioned  by 
an  ancient  dislocation  of  the  first  phalanx  backwards.  The  accident 
had  occurred,  he  afterwards  told  me,  twelve  years  before,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  while  wrestling.  A  very  respectable  country  surgeon 
was  called,  and  made  three  several  attempts  to  reduce  it,  but  failed. 

The  several  bones  of  the  thumb  occupied  their  usual  positions,  that 
is  to  say,  the  positions  which  they  usually  occupy  in  this  dislocation, 
yet  notwithstanding  the  almost  complete  anchylosis  of  the  phalangeal 
articulations,  and  the  awkward  encroachment  of  the  distal  end  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  upon  the  palm,  the  hand  was  quite  useful. 

In  Sept.  1864, 1  found  in  my  service  at  the  Charity  Hospital  (Black- 
weirs  Island),  New  York,  an  unreduced  dislocation  of  this  kind  in  a 
girl.    The  surgeons  had  tried  to  reduce  it,  but  had  failed. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  1857,  Catharine  Ernst  was  brought  to  me,  by 
her  parents,  having  a  dislocation  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  right  hand, 
which  had  already  existed  some  days,  and  upon  which  several  un- 
successful attempts  at  reduction  had  been  made.  The  dislocation  was 
backwards,  but  the  phalanges,  instead  of  standing  at  an  aQute  or  right 
angle  with  each  other  and  with  the  metacarpal  bone,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  were  in  a  straight  line  with  each  other  and  parallel  with  the 
metacarpal  bone.  Whether  this  phenomenon  existed  from  the  first, 
or  was  Que  to  the  efforts  already  made  at  reduction,  I  could  not  deter- 
mine, but  the  same  thing  has  been  noticed  occasionally  by  other  sur- 
geons. The  first  phalanx,  moreover,  instead  of  being  placed  directly 
behind  the  metacarpal  bone,  occupied  a  position  upon  its  back  a  little 
to  the  radial  side  of  the  centre. 

During  quite  half  an  hour  I  made  continued  and  varied  attempts 
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to  reduce  the  bone,  by  extension,  by  forced  dorsal  flexion,  and  by 
pressing  the  upper  end  of  the  first  phalanx  in  the  direction  of  the 
joint  while  pressure  was  made  against  its  lower  end  so  as  to  bring  it 
into  dorsal  flexion,  and  finally  by  calling  to  my  aid  the  "  puzzle"  and 
chloroform,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

One  week  later  I  repeated  these  eflforts,  and  with  no  better  success. 
The  parents  peremptorily  refused  to  allow  me  to  cut  the  lateral  liga- 
ments or  flexor  tendons,  so  the  bone  remains  unreduced. 

In  the  following  case  the  relative  position  of  the  bones  was  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  case,  but  the  reduction  was  not  difficult. 

Bernard  Lawler,  aet.  10,  was  admitted  to  Bellevue  Hospital  in  Jan. 
1864,  with  a  fracture  of  the  femur  and  other  severe  injuries.  The 
dislocation  of  the  thumb  was  not  noticed  until  the  ninth  day.  The 
reduction  was  then  easily  accomplished,  in  presence  of  the  class  of 
medical  students,  by  forced  backward  flexion. 

Surgical  writers  have  recorded,  from  time  to  time,  a  great  many 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  found  difficult  or  impossible  to  effect  re- 
duction ;  and  it  is  asserted  upon  the  authority  of  Bromfield,  quoted 
by  Hey,  that  the  extending  force  has  been  increased  to  such  an  amount 
as  to  tear  ofl*  the  last  phalanx  without  having  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  first ;  but  while  surgeons  have  united  in  their  testimony  as  to  the 
exceeding  obstinacy  of  a  large  proportion  of  these  dislocations,  they 
are  far  from  being  agreed  as  to  the  source  of  the  difficulty. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  finds  a  sufficient  explanation  in  the  six  short  and 
powerful  muscles  which  are  inserted  into  the  first  and  last  phalanx, 
and  especially  in  the  flexors.^  Hey  believes  the  resistance  to  be  in 
the  lateral  ligaments  between  which  the  lower  end  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  escapes  and  becomes  imprisoned.  Ballingall,  Malgaigne,  Erich- 
sen,  and  Yidal  (de  Cassis)  think  the  metacarpal  bone  is  locked  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  flexor  brevis,  or  rather  between  the  opposing 
sets  of  muscles  which  centre  in  the  sesamoid  bones,  as  a  button  is 
fastened  into  a  button-hole.  Pailloux,  Lawrie,  Michel,  Leva,  Blechy, 
and  Boser  affirm  that  the  anterior  ligament  being  torn  from  one  of  its 

attachments,  falls  between  the  joint  sur- 
faces and  interposes  an  effectual  obstacle 
to  reduction.  Dupuytren  ascribes  the 
difficulty  to  the  altered  relations  of  the 
lateral  ligaments,  which  are  naturally 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  but  which  are  now  placed  at  a 
right  angle;  to  the  spasm  of  the  muscles, 
and  to  the  shortness  of  the  member,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  force  of  exten- 
sion has  to  be  applied  very  near  to  the 
seat  of  the  dislocation.  Lisfranc  found 
in  an  ancient  luxation  the  tendon  of  the 
cioye  hitch.  long  Aexor  so  displaced  inwards  and 

1  Lawrie,  of  Glasgow,  says  that  Sir  Astley  in  a  converaation  with  him  declared 
that  the  *^  sesamoid  bones^^  were  the  sources  of  the  difficulty.  See  Amer.  Joorn. 
Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  280,  with  observations  and  experiments  by  Lawrie. 
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entangled  behind  the  extremity  of  the  bone  as  to  prevent  reduction. 
Deville  discovered  in  an  autopsy  a  similar  displacement  of  this  tendon 
outwards.    Wadsworth  has  made  the  same  observation.* 

The  modes  of  reduction  practised  and  recommended  by  these  dif- 
ferent surgeons  are  as  diversified  and  irreconcilable  as  their  views  of 
the  mechanism  and  pathological  anatomy  of  the  accident. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  recommends  that  extension  shall  be  made  by 
bending  the  thumb  toward  the  palm  of  the  hand,  to  relax  the  flexor 
muscles  as  much  as  possible ;  and  then,  by  fastening  a  clove  hitch 
upon  the  first  phalanx,  previously  covered  with  a  piece  of  soft  leather, 
the  extension  is  to  be  continued,  only  inclining  the  thumb  a  little 
inwards  toward  the  palm  of  the  hand.  If  these  means  fail  after  having 
been  continued  a  considerable  length  of  time,  he  advises  that  a  weight 
shall  be  suspended  to  the  thumb,  passing  over  a  pulley.  Finally,  in 
the  event  of  the  failure  of  this  method  also,  Sir  Astley  thought  that 
no  further  attempts  should  be  made,  and  especially  that  no  operation 
for  the  division  of  these  parts  is  justifiable. 

Lizars  and  Pirrie  adopt  the  views  of  Sir  Astley  with  little  or  no 
qualification. 

Fig.  266. 


8lr  AatXej  Cooper's  method  of  redacing  dUloeatloas  of  the  thnmb,  with  pnlleft. 

Charles  Bell  proposed  flexing  the  joint,  employing  also  at  the  same 
time  pressure ;  and  in  obstinate  cases  he  advised  subcutaneous  section 
of  the  lateral  ligaments  with  a  small  knife,  a  method  which  has  since 
been  practised  successfully  by  Liston,  Beinhardt,  Gibson,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Parker,  of  New  York,  and  others.  Syme  and  Lizars  justify  the 
practice  in  certain  cases.  In  one  case  which  has  come  under  my  notice, 
after  failing  to  effect  reduction  by  the  usual  methods,  I  succeeded 
promptly  after  cutting  one  lateral  ligament ;  and  in  a  second  case  I 
only  succeeded  after  cutting  both  lateral  ligaments. 

Boser,  from  his  experiments  upon  the  cadaver,  concludes  that  the 
dislocated  phalanx  must  first  be  bent  forcibly  backwards,  or  into  the 
position  termed  by  some  writers  dorsal  flexion,  so  as  to  throw  the  head 
of  the  phalanx  forwards  upon  the  articulating  surface  of  the  metacarpal 
bone.  Parker,  of  New  York,  in  his  notes  to  the  American  edition  of 
Samuel  Cooper^s  work,  recommends  the  same  procedure. 

Yidal  (de  Cassis)  recommends  also  that  the  extension  should  be 
made  first  backwards,  so  as  to  increase  the  displacement  of  the  first 
phalanx  in  this  direction,  and  to  throw  forwards  its  articular  surface 
in  the  direction  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  metacarpal  bone. 

This  method,  namely,  dorsal  flexion  as  the  first  and  most  essential 

»  Wadsworth,  Amer.  Med.  Times,  Feb.  18,  1864,  p.  77. 
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part  of  the  manoeuvre,  seems  to  have  met  with  more  general  approval 
than  any  other,  and  the  following  observations,  made  by  the  late 
Eeuben  D.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  illustrate  the  general  practice  among 
American  surgeons  at  this  day. 

''I  tilt  the  dislocated  phalanx  up  until  it  stands  upon  its  articu- 
lating end,  place  both  forefingers  so  as  to  hold  it  in  that  position,  and 
at  the  same  time  press  against  the  distal  extremity  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  make  firm  pressure  with  the  thumbs  against  the  base  of  the 
dislocated  phalanx,  and  slide  it  into  its  place,  which  can  generally  be 
accomplished  with  ease. 

"  More  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
from  attention  to  the  mechanism  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of 
the  thumb,  convinced  himself  that  the  principal  impediment  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  first  phalanx  from  backward  displacement  is  the  short 
flexor  of  the  thumb,  between  the  two  portions  of  which  (lying  close 
together  where  they  are  fastened  to  the  sesamoid  bones)  the  head  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  has  been  thrust,  the  contracted  part  or  neck  of 
this  bone  lying  firmly  grasped  by  them.  Fifteen  years  ago,  a  case 
occurred  of  this  dislocation  which  he  could  not  reduce  in  the  ordinary 
way.  A  subcutaneous  division  of  one  of  the  heads  of  this  muscle  was 
made  with  an  iris  knife,  and  the  reduction  was  accomplished  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

"Last  year  another  case  occurred,  in  which  we  failed  of  reduction 
by  Dr.  Crosby's  method,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  best,  and  the 
subcutaneous  division  of  both  heads  of  the  muscle  was  made,  and  the 
reduction  instantly  effected.  The  punctures  were  covered  with  collo- 
dion, and  the  thumb  supported  by  a  splint.  As  the  patient  was  in- 
temperate, entire  abstinence  from  liquor  and  the  adoption  of  a  light 
diet  were  enjoined.  Neither  pain  nor  inflammation  followed,  and  a 
month  afterwards  the  joint  had  free  motion.  After  the  intemperate 
and  irregular  habits  were  resumed,  the  joint  in  a  few  weeks  was  found 
anchylosed.  In  these  cases,  the  knife,  in  the  subcutaneous  operation, 
was  carried  down  to  the  metacarpal  bone,  so  far  behind  its  head  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  mistaking  the  lateral  ligaments  for  the 
muscles.  The  ligaments  are  very  short,  and  inserted  close  to  the 
articular  surfaces,  and  are  probably,  one  or  both,  ruptured  in  this  dis- 
location."* 

Dr.  J.  P.  Batchelder,  of  New  York,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New 
York  Medical  Association  in  1856,  says :  "  The  surgeon  should  take 
the  metacarpal  portion  of  the  dislocated  thumb  between  the  thumb 
and  finger  of  one  hand,  and  flex  or  force  it  as  far  as  may  be  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  the  muscles  connected 
with  the  proximal  end  of  the  phalanx,  particularly  the  flexor  brevis 
poUicis.  He  should  then  apply  the  end  of  the  thumb  of  his  hand 
against  the  displaced  extremity  of  the  dislocated  phalanx,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  it  downwards,  and  at  the  same  time  grasp  the  displaced 
thumb  with  his  other  hand,  and  move  it  forcibly  backwards  and  for- 
wards, as  in  strongly  f6rced  flexion  and  extension,  the  pressure  against 

1  Mussey,  Trans.  Amcr.  Med.  Assoc,  vol.  iii.,  1850,  p.  357. 
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tbe  upper  extremity  of  the  first  phalanx  being  kept  up.  In  this  way 
the  dislocated  bone  may  be  made  to  descend,  so  as  to  be  almost  or 
quite  on  a  line  with  the  articulating  surface  of  the  metacarpal  bone, 
when  the  thumb  may  be  forcibly  flexed,  and,  if  it  be  not  reduced,  as 
forcibly  extended,  and  brought  backwards  to  a  right  angle  with  the 
metacarpal  bone,  when,  if  the  downward  pressure,  with  the  thumb 
placed  ns  before,  directed  for  that  purpose,  has  been  continued  (which 
thumb,  by  maintaining  its  position,  acts  as  a  fulcrum,  as  well  as  by  its 
pressure),  the  bone  will  slip  into  its  place,  and  the  reduction  be  effected 
in  less  time  than  has  been  spent  in  describing  the  process."^ 

Six  successive  cases  of  treatment  by  this  method  are  mentioned  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  April,  1858 ;  one  by 
Eickard,  one  by  Morgan,  two  by  Cutter,  and  two  by  Crosby.  I  have 
also  once  succeeded  by  the  same  method. 

By  those  who  have  regarded  extension  as  an  important  element  in 
the  reduction,  various  instruments  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  secure  hold  upon  the  dislocated  member.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  as  we  have  already  seen,  recommended  the  sailor's  clove 
hitch:'  Lawrie  advises  that  the  thumb  shall  be  thrust  into  the  open 
handle  of  a  large  door  key;'  Charrifere  and  Luer,  of  Paris,  have  each 
invented  forceps,  so  constructed  with  fenestra  and  straps,  as  that  when 
the  blades  are  closed  the  member  is  held  very  firmly  in  its  grasp. 
Kichard  J.  Levis,  of  Philadelphia,  recommends  "  a  thin  strip  of  hard 
wood,  about  ten  inches  in  length,  and  one  inch,  or  rather  more,  in  width. 

'     Fig.  267. 


Levls't  Instrament  for  redaction  of  dislocations  of  fingers  or  the  thamb. 

One  end  of  the  piece  is  perforated  with  six  or  eight  holes.  The  oppo- 
site end  is  partly  cut  away,  forming  a  projecting  pin,  and  leaving  a 
shoulder  on  each  side  of  it.  Towards  this  end  of  the  strip,  a  sort  of 
handle  shape  is  given  to  it,  so  as  to  insure  a  secure  grasp  to  the  ope- 
rator. Two  pieces  of  strong  tape  or  other  material,  about  one  yard  in 
length,  are  prepared.  One  of  these  is  passed  through  the  holes  at  the 
end  of  the  strip,  leaving  a  loop  on  one  side.  The  other  tape  is  passed 
through  another  pair  of  holes,  according  as  it  may  be  a  thu  mb  or  a  finger 
to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  or  varied  to  suit  the  length  of  the  finger, 
leaving  a  similar  loop.  If  a  dislocated  thumb  is  to  be  acted  on,  the 
second  tape  should  be  passed  through  the  holes  nearest  the  first.  The 
ends  of  each  separate  tape  are  then  tied  together. 

»  Batchelder,  New  York  Journ.  Med.,  May,  1856,  p.  840. 

«  Op.  cit.,  p.  561 ;  also  Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Oct.  1,  1857. 

»  Lawrie,  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  229. 
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"  To  apply  this  apparatus,  the  finger  is  passed  through  the  loops. 
The  loop  nearest  the  first  joint  is  then  tightened  by  drawing  on  the 


Fig.  268. 


LoTis^t  instniment  applied  to  the  first  finger. 

tape,  which  is  then  brought  along  the  strip  to  the  opposite  end,  across 
one  of  the  shoulders,  and  secured  by  winding  it  firmly  around  the 
projecting  pin.  The  other  tape  is  tightened  in  a  like  manner,  cross- 
ing  the  other  shoulder,  and  winding  around  the  pin  in  an  opposite 
direction,  when,  for  security,  the  ends  of  the  tapes  are  finally  tied 
together,"^ 

This  apparatus  enables  the  operator  to  apply  both  extension  and 
flexion  or  leverage  in  any  direction.  The  proximal  end  of  the  pha- 
lanx may  be  lifted,  or  even  rotated  so  as  to  allow  one  side  of  the  bone 
to  approach  the  socket  before  the  other. 

Malgaigne  describes  an  apparatus  invented  by  Kirchoff,  which  is 
very  similar  to,  yet  not  quite  so  complete  as  this  of  Levis. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal^  for  1847, 1 
have  described  an  instrument,  or  rather  a  toy,  in  my  possession,  which 
I  suggested  might  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of  making  extension 
upon  dislocated  fingers;  and  which,  as  will  be  seeaby  a  reference  to 
one  of  the  cases  already  reported  in  this  chapter,  I  have  since  applied 
successfully.  It  is  made  by  the  Indians,  and  may  always  be  obtained 
during  the  watering  season,  at  the  Indian  toy-shops  at  Niagara  Falls. 
The  Indians  call  it  a  "  puzzle,"  and  know  no  other  use  for  it  tkan  to 

Fig.  269. 


Indian  "puzzle,"  emplojed  for  the  rednotion  of  dUlocatioae  in  tmall  Joints. 

fasten  it  upon  the  thumb  or  finger  of  some  victim,  and  then  pull  him 
about  until  he  begs  to  be  released. 

The  *'  puzzle"  is  an  elongated  cone  of  about  sixteen  or  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  made  of  ash  splittings,  and  braided ;  the  open  end  of 
the  cone  being  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the 
opposite  end  terminating  in  a  braided  cord.  When  applied  to  the 
finger,  it  is  slipped  on  lightly,  forming  a  cap  to  the  extremity,  and  to 
half  the  length  of  the  finger,  but  on  traction  being  made  from  the 

>  Levis,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  Jan.  1857,  p.  63. 
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opposite  end,  it  fastens  itself  to  the  limb  with  a  most  uncompromising 
grasp.  If  constructed  of  appropriate  size  and  of  suitable  materials, 
itf  becomes  the  more  securely  fastened  in  proportion  as  the  extension 
is  increased ;  yet,  applying  itself  equally  to  all  the  surfaces,  it  inflicts 
the  least  possible  pain  and  injury  upon  the  limb.  When  we  wish  to 
remove  it,  we  have  only  to  cease  pulling,  and  it  drops  off  spontane- 
ously. 

Dr.  Holmes  says  that  the  same  instrument  is  made  by  the  Indians 
of  Maine,  and  that  several  years  ago  Dr.  Davis,  of  Portland,  brought 
one  to  Boston,  and  showed  it  to  the  Society  for  Medical  Improvement, 
suggesting  that  it  might  be  used  in  the  same  manner  which  I  have 
recommended.^ 

Finally,  in  some  compound  dislocations  it  would  be  better  not  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  until  resection  has  been  prac- 
tised. Samuel  Cooper  relates  a  case  in  which  the  reduction  was  fol- 
lowed by  inflammation  and  death  within  a  week  after  the  accident, 
and  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  mentions  an  instance  which  came  under 
his  observation,  where  violent  inflammation  and  tetanus  followed  the 
reduction.*  Boux,  Evans,  Wardrop,  Gooch,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and 
many  other  surgeons,  have  practised  resection  successfully  in  these 
accidents,  and  have  added  their  testimony  in  favor  of  this  mode  of 
procedure. 

§  2.  Dislocations  of  the  First  Phalanx  of  the  Thxjmb  Forwards. 

Up  to  the  present  moment,  I  have  met  with  but  two  examples  of 
this  dislocation,  while,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  backward  dis- 
location has  been  seen  by  me  nine  times. 

Horace  Kneeland,  of  Kochester,  N.  Y.,  89t.  24,  dislocated  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  right  thumb  forwards,  by  striking  a  roan  with  his 
clenched  fist;  the  force  of  the  blow  being  received  upon  the  back  of 
the  second  joint  of  the  thumb.  The  dislocation  had  existed  three 
days  when  he  called  upon  me,  and  in  the  meanwhile  several  attempts 
had  been  made  to  reduce  the  bone  by  simple  extension.  The  first 
phalanx  was  in  front  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  in  the  same  plane ; 
but  the  last  phalanx  was  slightly  inclined  backwards.  The  hand  was 
already  swollen  and  quite  painful. 

Seizing  the  dislocated  thumb  in  the  palm  of  my  right  hand,  with 
my  fingers  resting  upon  the  back  of  the  patient's  hand,  I  forced  the 
two  phalanges  into  flexion  by  firm  and  steady  pressure  continued  for 
a  few  seconds,  when  suddenly  the  bones  resumed  their  places,  and  all 
deformity  disappeared. 

Intense  inflammation  resulted,  followed,  after  a  few  days,  by  suppu- 
ration under  the  palmar  fascia;  and  in  the  end  the  thumb  was  almost 
completely  anchylosed.' 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1855,  J.  M.  Booth,  of  Buffsilo,  ast.  19,  called 
at  my  office,  having  a  dislocation  forwards  of  the  first  phalanx,  occa* 

1  Trans.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  vol.  i.  p.  367. 

'  Norris,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sd.,  vol.  xxzi.  p.  16. 

>  Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Med.  Soc,  1855,  p.  73. 
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sioned  about  half  an  hour  before,  by  being  thrown  from  a  horse.  The 
last  two  phalanges  were  neither  Sexed  nor  extended,  but  straight,  and 
parallel  with  the  metacarpal  bone. 

By  the  same  manoeuvre  adopted  in  the  preceding  case,  but  with 
only  very  moderate  force,  the  dislocation  was  promptly  reduced. 

The  usual  causes  of  this  accident  are  falls  or  blows  upon  the  thumb 
while  it  is  flexed ;  and  the  symptoms  which  characterize  it  are,  in 
general,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the  two  examples  which  have  just 
been  given.  The  metacarpal  bone  projects  posteriorly,  and  the  first 
phalanx  produces  a  corresponding  projection  toward  the  palm ;  the 
two  phalanges  are  extended  upon  each  other,  and  parallel  witti  the 
metacarpal  bones.  N<Slaton  saw  a  case  in  which  the  first  phalanx  was 
flexed  about  45^ ;  and  in  several  examples  it  has  been  observed  to 
be  slightly  rotated  inwards. 

In  the  few  examples  of  this  accident  which  have  been  reported,  the 
reduction  was  easily  accomplished ;  or,  at  least,  we  may  say  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  reduction  were  not  so  great  as  they  are 
usually  found  to  be  in  dislocations  backwards.  Malgaigne  has  been 
able  to  collect  but  four  undoubted  examples,  all  of  which  were  re- 
duced ;  Lenoir  was  able  to  efiect  the  reduction  by  moderate  measures, 
after  the  bone  had  been  dislocated  thirty-eight  days.  Ward  succeeded 
by  simple  extension.^ 

Lombard,  after  the  trial  of  other  plans,  finally  succeeded  by  revers- 
ing the  phalanx.  Employing,  as  we  have  before  termed  it,  "  dorsal 
flexion,"  with  extension  and  lateral  motion ;  but  in  all,  or  nearly  all 
the  other  examples,  the  reduction  has  been  efiected  by  flexing  the 
thumb  forcibly  toward  the  palm ;  the  reverse  of  the  method  which 
we  have  seen  preferred,  especially  by  American  surgeons,  in  disloca- 
tions backwards.  My  own  experience  also  authorizes  me  to  recom- 
mend this  plan. 

§  3.  Dislocations  of  the  First  Phalanx  of  the  Fingers.  • 

The  index  and  little  fingers,  owing  to  their  exposed  situations,  are 
most  liable  to  these  dislocations.  I  have  m^t  with  three  examples  of 
traumatic  dislocations  of  these  joints,  one  of  which  was  a  forward  and 
two  were  backward  luxations,  and  all  had  occurred  in  the  index 
finger. 

James  Nesbitt,  of  Buffalo,  set.  11,  dislocated  the  index  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  backwards,  by  a  fall  down  a  flight  of  stairs.  On  the  same 
day,  Feb.  11,  1851,  he  called  upon  me,  and  I  found  the  finger  neither 
flexed  nor  extended,  but  straight  and  immovable.  The  projections 
occasioned  by  the  ends  of  the  two  bones  were  very  marked,  and  such 
as  to  render  an  error  in  the  diagnosis  impossible.  Reduction  was 
accomplished  with  great  ease,  by  reversing  the  finger  and  employing 
moderate  extension,  while  at  the  same  time  the  proximal  extremity  of 
the  first  phalanx  was  pushed  toward  the  distal  end  of  the  metacarpal 

>  Ward,  New  York  Med.  Times,  Sept.  8,  1860. 
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bone.    In  short,  the  process  was  the  same  as  that  which  we  have 
recommended  in  dislocations  of  the  thumb  backwards. 

Fig.  270. 


Backward  dlaloeation  of  first  phalanx.    Redaction  bj  extension. 

In  the  second  case,  presented  in  a 'woman  35  years  of  age,  at 
Charity  Hospital,  April  16,  1868,  the  dislocation  was  caused  by  her 
husband  having  pulled  the  finger  violently  backwards.  The  meta- 
carpal bone  was  thrust  through  the  skin  on  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Four  weeks  had  now  elapsed,  and  the  wound  had  healed,  a  few  days 
before  the  house  surgeon  had  placed  her  under  the  influence  of  ether 
and  had  attempted  reduction,  but  had  failed,  and  she  refused  to  allow 
me  to  repeat  the  attempt. 

In  the  example  of  dislocation  forwards,  occasioned  by  a  blow  from 
a  hard  ball,  received  upon  the  end  of  the  finger,  the  first  phalanx  was 
in  a  position  of  extreme  extension,  and  the  second  moderately  flexed. 
Eeduction  was  effected  with  great  ease  by  extension  in  a  straight  line. 
But  if  the  surgeon  were  to  experience  difficulty  in  the  reduction,  it 
would  no  doubt  be  advisable  to  resort  to  the  method  of  extreme 
flexion. 

In  one  instance,  I  have  seen  nearly  all  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
and  the  thumb  of  the  right,  dislocated  backwards  by  the  contraction 
of  the  cicatrix  after  a  severe  burn. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  PHALANGES  OF 
THE  THUMB  AND  FINGERS. 

Notwithstanding  slight  differences  in  the  form  of  the  articulations 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  and  in  the  size  and  situation  of  the 
bones  which  compose  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  we  are  disposed, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  some  other  writers  upon  this  subject,  to 
consider  all  the  dislocations  to  which  these  several  joints  are  liable, 
under  one  section.  Nor,  indeed,  after  the  attention  which  we  have 
given  to  the  dislocations  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations,  do 
we  find  much  to  add  in  relation  to  these  accidents;  since  in  almost 
every  point  of  view  in  which  they  may  be  considered,  they  have  so 
much  in  common. 
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The  last  phalanx  of  the  thamb  is,  of  all  the  phalanges,  most  liable 
to  dislocation,  and  this  generally  takes  place  backwards.  Very 
frequently,  also,  it  is  accompanied  with  such  a  laceration  as  to  render 
it  compound.  The  dislocated  phalanx  is  usually  reversed  in  the 
backward  dislocation,  and  straight,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  forward  dislo- 
cation. 

In  most  cases  reduction  may  be  accomplished  easily  by  forced  dorsal 
flexion  in  the  case  of  the  backward  luxation,  and  by  forced  palmar 
flexion  in  the  case  of  the  forward  dislocation. 

In  the  winter  of  1848,  a  young  man  was  brought  into  my  clinic, 
who  had  met  with  a  forward  subluxation  of  this  phalanx  about  one 
month  before.  He  had  fallen  upon  the  end  of  his  thumb,  and  as  the 
accident  was  followed  by  a  good  deal  of  inflammation  and  swelling, 
he  did  not  notice  the  displacement  until  some  time  afterwards.  The 
proximal  end  of  the  last  phalanx  projected  two  or  three  lines  toward 
the  palm ;  the  finger  was  straight,  and  this  joint  anchylosed.  I  did 
not  think  the  chance  of  restoring  and  maintaining  the  bone  in  position 
sufficient  to  warrant  any  interference,  and  he  was  dismissed  with  an 
assurance  that  after  a  few  months  it  would  occasion  him  no  great 
inconvenience. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1851,  Thomas  Burton,  aged  about  twenty-two 
years,  by  a  fall  dislocated  the  second  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger  of 
the  right  hand,  backwards.  The  force  of  the  concussion  was  received 
upon  the  extremity  of  the  finger.  Nine  hours  after  the  accident  I 
found  the  bones  unreduced ;  the  finger  nearly  straight,  or  with  only 
slight  flexion  of  the  second  phalanx  upon  the  first;  the  third  phalanx 
forcibly  straightened  upon  the  second ;  all  the  joints  rigid ;  finger  very 
painful  and  somewhat  swollen. 

By  moderate  extension  alone,  applied  for  a  few  seconds,  the  reduc- 
tion was  accomplished. 

Fig.  271. 


Dislocation  of  the  second  phaUnx  backwards. 

James  Cooper,  8Bt.  23,  came  to  me  on  Sunday  morning,  the  14th  of 
Dec.  1851,  to  obtain  counsel  in  relation  to  his  finger  which  had  been 
dislocated  the  day  before,  but  which  he  had  himself  reduced  by  simple 
extension  made  in  a  straight  line.  His  own  account  of  it  was»  that  he 
fell  upon  a  slippery  side- walk,  striking  upon  the  end  of  his  ring  finger 
in  such  a  way  that  it  seemed  to  double  under  him.  On  examination, 
he  found  the  second  bone  dislocated  inwards,  or  to  the  ulnar  side,  com- 
pletely, the  end  of  the  first  phalanx  forming  a  broad  projection  upon 
the  opposite  side ;  the  last  two  phalanges  fell  over  toward  the  middle 
finger,  but  they  were  neither  flexed  nor  extended.    Seizing  upon  the 
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end  of  the  finger  with  his  right  hand  and  pulling  forcibly,  he  promptly 
reduced  the  dislocation  himself. 

The  bones  were  now  completely  in  place,  but  the  joints  were  swollen, 
tender,  and  quite  stiff. 

In  Sept.  1851,  by  the  politeness  of  Dr.  Briggs,  the  attending  sur- 
geon, I  was  permitted  to  see,  in  the  hospital,  of  the  New  York  State 
Prison,  at  Auburn,  a  forward  dislocation  of  the  second  phalanx  of  the 

Fig.  272. 


Dislocation  of  the  second  phalanz  forwards. 

little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  unreduced.  This  man  was  at  the  date  of 
my  examination  forty-one  years  old,  and  the  dislocation  had  existed 
eighteen  years;  having  been  occasioned  by  a  fall.  A  surgeon  in 
Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  had  attempted  to  reduce  it  soon  after  the  dislocation 
occurred,  but  had  failed.  The  joint  was  nearly  anchylosed,  yet  the 
finger  was  quite  as  useful  for  all  ordinary  purposes  as  before. 

Dislocation  of  the  last  phalanx  is  frequently  occasioned  in  the 
game  of  base  ball,  by  the  ball  being  received  upon  the  extremity  of 
th^  finger. 

A  young  man  who  was  studying  medicine,  and  a  private  pupil  of 
mine,  in  attempting  to  catch  a  very  hard  ball,  received  it  upon  the 
extremity  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand,  dislocating  the  last 
phalanx  forwards.  Twenty  minutes  after  the  accident,  I  found  the 
distal  extremity  of  the  second  phalanx  projecting  backwards  through 
the  skin,  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  muscle  being  torn  completely  off 
from  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  last  phalanx.  The  last  phalanx 
was  in  a  position  of  slight  dorsal  fiexion,  or  extreme  extension. 

Seizing  upon  the  extremity  of  the  finger,  I  attempted  to  reduce  the 
dislocation  by  direct  traction,  aided  by  pressure  upon  the  exposed  end 
of  the  secona  phalanx,  but  I  was  unable  to  succeed  until  I  brought 
the  last  phalanx  into  a  position  of  palmar  fiexion. 

A  slight  disposition  to  reluxation  was  manifested,  and  a  gutta- 
percha splint  was  therefore  applied;  and,  to  prevent  inflammation, 
the  young  man  was  directed  to  keep  it  moistened  with  cool  water 
lotions.  Only  a  moderate  amount  of  inflammation  followed,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  cure  was  complete. 

Such  accidents,  attended  with  laceration  of  the  integuments,  fre- 
quently demand  amputation,  or  at  least  resection  of  the  projecting 
bone,  but  we  think  Mr.  Miller  is  scarcely  right  when  he  says  that 
compound  dislocations  of  the  fingers  almost  always  are  of  such  severity 
as  to  demand  amputation.  I  have  myself  met  with  three  other  cases 
which  were  reduced,  and  did  well. 

In  one  case  of  simple  dislocation  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb 
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backwards  I  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  section  of  the  lateral  liga- 
ments before  accomplishing  the  reduction.  This  was  in  the  person  of 
a  woman  admitted  to  Bellevue  Hospital  in  February,  1864.  The  acci- 
dent had  happened  seven  days  before,  by  falling  and  striking  upon 
the  end  of  the  thumb.  The  position  of  the  last  phalanx  was  extended, 
that  is,  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  first  phalanx.  She  said,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  at  first "  bent  straight  back,"  but  that  a  man  took  hold 
of  it  and  pulled  it  out.  Having  placed  her  under  the  influence  of 
ether,  I  attempted  reduction  by  forced  backward  flexion,  but  failed.  I 
then  cut  the  lateral  ligaments  by  subcutaneous  incision,  and  the  re- 
duction was  accomplished  with  great  ease. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  THIGH  (COXO-FEMORAL). 

The  femur  is  especially  liable-  to  dislocation  in  four  directions, 
namely,  upwards  ana  backwards  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  upwards  and 
backwards  into  the  ischiatic  notch,  downwards  and  forwards  into  the 
foramen  thyroideum,  and  upwards  and  forwards  upon  the  pubes. 

Dislocations  are  occasionally  met  with  which  cannot  be  arranged 
properly  under  either  of  these  divisions ;  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  thrown  in  almost  every 
direction  from  its  socket,  upwards,  downwards,  inwards,  and  outwards, 
or  in  either  of  the  diagonals  between  these  lines ;  and  that  while  in  a 
vast  majority  of  cases  it  will  assume  one  of  the  positions  first  named, 
it  may  in  a  few  exceptional  examples  fall  short  of,  or  much  exceed,  the 
limits  assigned  in  this  division.  Thus,  we  shall  have  occasion  here- 
after to  mention  examples  of  dislocation  directly  upwards,  in  which 
the  head  of  the  bone  will  be  found  resting  upon  the  fossa  between  the 
upper  margin  of  the  acetabulum  and  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  ilium,  or  still  higher  between  the  anterior  superior  and  the 
anterior  inferior  spinous  processes,  or  a  little  to  the  one  side  or  to  the 
other  of  these  points.  Examples  will  be  shown  of  dislocations  directly 
downwards,  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  will  rest  upon  the  notch 
between  the  lower  margin  of  tUe  acetabulum  and  the  tuber  iscbii,  or 
still  lower,  and  actually  below  the  tuberosity,  or  downwards  and  back- 
wards below  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  into  the  lower  or  lesser  sacro- 
sciatic  notch.  The  head  may  be  thrust  across  the  foramen  thyroideum, 
and  be  only  arrested  in  the  perineum  upon  the  ramus,  or  even  beyond 
the  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  pubes;  it  may  lodge  upon  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  pubes,  as  well  as  upon  its  superior  edge; 
and  finally,  it  may  rest  against  the  posterior  margin  of  the  acetabulam 
instead  of  rising  upon  the  dorsum,  or  it  may  only  mount  upon  its 
margin,  in  either  of  the  directions  named. 

In  regard  to  frequency,  the  four  principal  dislocations  occur  in  the 
order  in  which  we  have  mentioned  them ;  thus,  of  104  dislocations  of 
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the  hip  which  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  collate,  excluding  the  anoma- 
lous or  extraordinary  dislocations,  and  which  my  intelligent  pupil,  Mr. 
Frank  Hodge,  has  carefully  analyzed,  65  were  upon  the  dorsum  ilii, 
28  into  the  great  ischiatio  notch,  13  upon  the  foramen  thyroideum,  and 
8  upon  the  pubes.  Obelius  and  Samuel  Cooper  have,  however,  re- 
versed the  order  of  the  last  two  varieties,  arranging  dislocations  upon 
the  pubes,  in  the  order  of  frequency,  before  dislocations  into  the  fora- 
men thyroideum. 

Coxo-femoral  dislocations  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life ;  a  case 
of  thyroid  dislocation  is  reported  in  the  Lancet  for  May  16,  1868, 
which  occurred  in  a  child  six  months  old.  One  example  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Gazette  Midicale,  of  a  recent  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum 
ilii,  in  a  child  eighteen  months  old.'  Dr.  N.  Fanning,  of  Catskill,  N. 
Y.,  informs  me,  in  a  letter  dated  June  25th,  1867,  that  he  has  reduced 
a  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  on  the  ten^h  day,  in  a  little  girl 
eighteen  months  old.  Mr.  Kirby  has  reported,  in  the  Dublin  Medical 
Press  for  October  26, 1842,  a  case  of  recent  dislocation  in  the  same 
direction,  in  a  child  of  three  years,'  and  Dr.  Buchanan  has  seen  another, 
at  the  same  age,  in  a  little  girl ;  the  dislocation  being  into  the  ischiatic 
notch.^  Mr.  Image  communicated  to  the  Suffolk  branch  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Medical  and  Surgical  Association  the  case  of  a  boy,  three  and 
a  half  years  old,  with  a  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  ilii.  It  had  ex- 
isted twelve  days  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  Hospital  in 
May,  1847.  Mr.  Image,  in  reporting  this  case  to  the  Society,  remarked 
that  he  had  been  induced  to  lay  it  before  them  "  in  consequence  of  a 
charge  having  been  urged  against  a  neighboring  surgeon,  of  pretend- 
ing to  reduce  a  dislocation  of  the  femur  on  the  dorsum  ilii,. in  a  child 
only  four  years  old,  that  child  being  a  pauper,  and  chargeable  to  the 
parish.  It  was  agreed  and  proved  by  authorities  that  no  such  case 
was  recorded,  and  therefore  had  not  occurred,  and  that  seven  years 
old  was  the  earliest  period  at  which  this  accident  had  taken  place."* 

J.  M.  Litten,  of  Austin,  Texas,  reports  a  case  of  dislocation  upon 
the  dorsum  ilii  in  a  girl  four  years  old,  which  he  reduced  by  manipu- 
lation.* In  the  Jan.  No.  for  1847  of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences  is  reported  a  forward  dislocation  in  a  boy  aged  five  years,  and 
a  dislocation  into  the  ischiatic  notch  in  a  girl  of  the  same  age. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  met  with  an  incomplete  dislocation 
toward  the  foramen  thyroideum  in  a  child  six  years  old,  which,  having 
been  displaced  eight  or  ten  weeks,  he  was  unable  to  reduce.*  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  mentions  a  case  in  a  girl  seven  years  old.^  I  have 
myself  met  with  two  dislocations  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  which  occurred 
at  ten  years,  and  one  into  the  foramen  thyroideum.*    Norris  reports  a 

'  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  Nov.  1850,  p.  416. 
'  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  8ci.,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  207,  Jan.  1848. 
»  London  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  Dec.  1828,  p.  251. 

«  New  York  Journ.  Med.,  Sept.  1848,  p.  281.        »  Ibid.,  March,  1852,  p.  259. 
^  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  vol.  zxiv.  p.  220. 
7  A.  Cooper,  on  Disloc.,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  88,  Case  27. 

•  Buffalo  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  viii.  p.  6.    Trans.  New  York  State  Med.  Soc,  1855. 
M  J  Report  on  Disloc. 
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case  at  eleven  years,*  and  Gibson  at  twelve.*  On  the  other  hand, 
Gautheir  has  seen  a  dislocation  of  the  hip  in  a  woman  eightj-six  years 
of  age.'  The  large  majority,  however,  occur  between  the  fifteenth  and 
forty-fifth  years  of  life.  From  an  analysis  of  eighty-four  cases,  we 
have  obtained  the  following  results : — 

Under  15  years 16  cases. 

15  to  80       «' 82    *' 

30  to  45       »» 29    " 

45  to  60       " 7    " 

66  to  85       " 1  case. 

The  youngest  being  eighteen  months  old,  the  oldest  sixty-two  years, 
and  the  average  thirty-four  years. 

They  are  much  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women ;  owing,  pro- 
bably, to  the  greater  exposure  of  the  former  to  the  accidents  from 
which  these  dislocatipns  usually  result,  and  possibly,  also,  in  some 
measure,  to  certain  peculiarities  in  the  form  and  structure  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur  in  the  male.  Of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  cases  collected 
by  me,  one  hundred  and  four  were  in  males  and  eleven  in  females. 
Dr.  J.  K.  Eodgers,  of  New  York,  mentioned,  however,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Kappa  Lambda  Society,  that  he  had  seen  and  reduced 
four  dislocations  of  the  femur  upon  the  dorsum  ilii  in  females,  and 
that  a  fifth  case  had  recently  come  to  his  knowledge  in  the  New  York 
City  Hospital." 

Gibson  mentions  an  example  of  dislocation  of  both  thighs  at  the 
same  moment.'^ 

§  1.  Dislocations  Upwards  and  Backwards  on  the  Dorsum  Ilil 

iSyn.-- '*  Upwards  on  the  dorsum  ilii;"  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Miller,  Pirrie.  "  Upwards 
and  outward  ;'*  Boyer,  Dupuvtren.  **  Upwards  and  backwards  upon  the  back  of 
the  hip  bone ;"  Chelius.     ^^ Iliac;*'  Gerdj,  Yidal  (de  Cassis),  Malgaigne. 

CaiLses. — Generally  they  are  occasioned  by  some  violence  which 
forces  the  thigh  into  a  state  of  extreme  adduction,  or  of  adduction 
united  with  rotation  inwards ;  and  especially  when  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  head  of  the  femur  is  driven  upwards  and  backwards.  Thus, 
a  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  may  result  from  a  fall  from  a  height, 
when  the  force  of  the  concussion  is  received  upon  the  outside  of  the 
knee :  the  thigh  being  thus  converted  into  a  lever  of  the  first  kind, 
whose  long  arm  is  outside  of  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum ;  or  the 
dislocation  may  be  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the  foot  or  knee,  while 
the  limb  is  adducted,  by  which  the  head  of  the  femur  will  be  at  the 
same  moment  driven  upwards  and  outwards  from  its  socket.  The 
accident  is  equally  liable  to  result  from  the  fall  of  a  heavy  weight, 
such  as  a  mass  of  earth,  upon  the  back  of  the  pelvis  when  the  body 
is  much  bent  forwards. 

The  following  case  presents  an  extraordinary  example  of  this  form 

'  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Bci.,  Feb.  1889,  p.  296.        «  Gibson's  Surg.,  vol.  i.  p.  389. 
9  Gauthier,  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  805. 

*  J.  K.  Rodgers,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  July,  1839,  vol.  i.,  first  ser.,  p.  220. 
5  Gibson's  Burg.,  vol.  i.  p.  885.    Sixth  ed. 
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Fig.  278. 


of  dislocation,  produced  by  a  force  acting  upon  the  thigh  as  a  lever  of 
the  first  kind : — 

B..  of  Eochester,  N.  Y.,  aet.  10,  fell,  in  Feb.  1841,  from  the  top  of  the 
high  bank  just  below  the  Genesee  Falls,  at  Rochester,  a  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  feet.  Before  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  preci- 
pice, he  struck  upon  an  oblique  plane  of  ice,  from  which  he  slid  gradu- 
ally down  upon  the  surface  of  the  river,  which  was  then  completely 
frozen  over.  He  did  not  lose  his  consciousness  in  the  descent,  nor 
after  his  arrest  upon  the  river,  but  began  immediately  to  call  for  as- 
sistance. He  remembers  very  well  that  when  he  struck  the  glacier,  the 
concussion  was  received  upon  the  right  side  of  the  right  knee,  and  a 
mark  of  contusion  at  this  point  confirmed  his  statement.  Dr.  EUwood, 
of  Rochester,  assisted  by  myself,  reduced  the  dislocation  within  one 
hour  after  its  occurrence.  We  employed  pulleys,  but  the  reduction 
was  accomplished  easily  in  about  two  minutes,  and  without  the  appli- 
cation of  much  force ;  the  bone  resuming  its  place  with  an  audible 
snap.     His  recovery  was  rapid  and  complete.* 

Pathological  Anatomy, — The  capsule  is  lacerated  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively, but  especially  in  its  posterior  half;  the  round  ligament  is 
ruptured ;  some  of  the  small  external  rotator  muscles  are  generally 
stretched  or  torn  completely  asunder,  the  glutasus  maximus,  medius, 
and  minimus  are  pushed  upwards  and 
folded  upon  each  other,  the  head  of  the 
femur  resting  upon  or  within  the  fibres 
of  the  deeper  muscles;  the  triceps  ad- 
ductor is  put  upon  the  stretch. 

Surgeons  have  not  been  agreed  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  great  difficulty  which 
has  usually  been  experienced  in  the  re- 
duction of  this  and  of  all  other  forms  of 
coxo-femoral  dislocations.  While  some 
have  ascribed  it  alone  to  the  resistance  of 
the  muscles,  others  have  with  equal  con- 
fidence ascribed  the  opposition  to  an  en- 
tanglement of  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
bone  in  the  rent  capsule,  or  in  the  liga- 
ment; and  still  others  believe  that  the 
impediment  ought  to  be  looked  for  some- 
times in  the  muscles  and  sometimes  in  the 
capsule,  or  in  both  at  the  same  moment. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  thought  that  the 
capsular  ligament  was  generally  too  much 
torn  to  offer  any  impediment  to  reduction, 
and  he  refers  to  some  dissections  in  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion.  Nathan  Smith  affirmed  that  the  chief  obstacle 
to  reduction  by  extension  was  to  be  found  in  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  glutei!  muscles,  which,  although  at  first  relaxed,  would  soon  become 
tense  under  the  stimulus  of  the  extension,  and  which,  in  order  that 
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•  Trans.  New  York  State  Med.  Soc,  1855,  p.  70.     My  report  on  Dislocations. 
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the  bone  might  resume  its  position,  must  actually  be  stretched  con- 
siderably beyond  their  normal  length.^  W.  W.  Keid  declares  that 
the  sole  resistance  is  at  first  in  the  abductors  and  rotators,  but  that 
finally  the  psoas  magnus,  iliacus  internus,  and  triceps  adductor  become 
tense  where  the  pulleys  are  employed.*  Chassaignac  recognize  no 
other  impediment  to  reduction  than  the  contractions  of  the  muscles.' 

Dr.  Fenner,  of  New  Orleans,  gives  the  particulars  of  a  dissection  of 
the  hip  of  a  man  admitted  into  the  Charity  Hospital,  who  died  from 
injuries  received  by  the  bursting  of  a  steamboat  boiler.  His  condi- 
tion being  considered  hopeless,  no  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the 
dislocation.  The  limb  was  shortened  one  inch  and  a  half,  and  the  toes 
turned  inwards.  Extensive  ecchymosis  existed.  On  raising  the  glu- 
teeus  maximus  and  medius,  the  naked  head  of  the  femur  was  found 
lying  on  the  dorsum  ilii  with  the  ligamentum  teres  hanging  to  it,  bat 
partially  torn  oflF.  Portions  of  the  obturator  externus  pyriformis,  and 
gemelli,  were  ruptured  and  lacerated.  The  capsule  was  torn  through 
one-half  of  its  extent. 

Dr.  Fenner  now  proceeded  to  cut  away  the  muscles,  and  when  all 
the  external  muscles  about  the  joint  had  been  removed  the  thigh  could 
not  be  brought  down;  the  iliacus  internus  and  psoas  magnus  were 
then  severed,  which  permitted  it  to  descend  a  little,  but  the  head  could 
not  be  replaced ;  the  triceps  adductor  was  then  divided  without  eflfect. 
The  ilio-femoral  ligament  was  found  tensely  stretched.  All  the  mus- 
cles between  the  pelvis  and  the  thigh  were  then  severed,  and  still  it 
was  impossible  to  reduce  the  dislocation ;  the  head  of  the  femur  could 
not  be  forced  back  through  the  rent  in  the  capsule  from  which  it  had 
escaped ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  opening  was  enlarged  from  one-half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  that  the  reduction  was  accomplished. 

Dr.  Fenner  infers  that  the  capsule  possesses  suflScient  elasticity  to 
allow  the  small  head  of  the  femur  to  pass  out  through  a  lacerated 
opening,  which  might  at  once  contract,  so  as  to  offer  considerable  re- 
sistance to  its  return,  and  that  occasionally  this  is  the  true  explanation 
of  the  difficulty  in  reduction.*  Dr.  Gunn,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
alter  repeated  experiments  made  upon  the  dead  body,  concludes  that 
the  muscles  offer  no  impediment  whatever  to  the  reduction,  and  that 
the  "  untorn  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament,  by  binding  down  the 
head  of  the  dislocated  bone,  prevents  its  ready  return  over  the  edge  of 
the  acetabulum  to  its  place  in  the  socket."*  Dr.  Moore,  of  Rochester, 
who  has  often  repeated  the  same  experiments  upon  the  cadaver,  de- 
clares, also,  that  in  attempting  to  reduce  the  femur  by  extension  alone 
he  has  constantly  observed  that  the  untorn  portion  of  the  capsule 
offered  the  main  resistance,  and  that  reduction  could  not  be  accom- 
plished until  this  was  more  completely  broken  up.® 

'  Snrgical  Memoirs,  by  N.  R.  Smith,  1831. 

»  Buffalo  Med.  Journ.,  1851.    Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Med.  Soc.,  1853. 
'  London  Med.  Times  and  Qazette,  Dec.  1865,  p.  661. 

*  New  York  Journ.  Med.,  Sept.  1848,  p.  268  ;  from  New  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg. 
.Journ.,  July,  1848. 

6  Ibid.,  Nov.  1853,  p.  428  et  seq, 
6  Ibid.,  Jan,  1855. 
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Busch,  of  Bonn,  has  arrived  at  similar  conclusions;*  as  also  Prof's. 
Roser,  Weber,  and  Gelid.  Prof.  Von  Pitha  declares  emphatically  that 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  is  based  the  correct 
understanding  of  the  various  forms  of  hip-joint  dislocations.* 

But  probably  the  most  complete  and  conclusive  defence  of  the  views 
entertained  by  the  gentlemen  just  referred  to  has  been  furnished  by 
Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  the  Harvard  Fig.  274. 
University.     In  some  respects, 
also,  his  opinions   are   wholly 
original.     The  following  is   a 
brief  summary  of  these  opinions. 

The-  ilio-femoral  ligament, 
called  by  Dr.  Bigelow  the  Y 
ligament  (Bertin's  ligament),  the 
internal  obturator  muscle,  and 
that  portion  of  the  capsule  of 
the  joint  which  is  immediately 
subjacent,  are  alone  required  to 
explain,  and  are  chiefly  respon- 
sible for,  the  phenomena  of  the 
four  regular  dislocations.  The 
regular  dislocations  are  those  in 
which  complete  disruption  of 
the  ilio-femoral  ligament  has 
not  taken  place. 

The  irregular  dislocations  are 
those  in  which  the  ilio-femoral 
ligament  has  suflfered  complete 
disruption. 

In  reducing  either  of  the  re- 
gular dislocations  the  limb  must 
be  flexed,  in  order  to  relax  the 
ilio-femoral  ligament;  but  if 
other  portions  of  the  capsule  are 
not  sufficiently  torn  to  admit  the  return  of  the  head  within  its  socket,  it 
must  be  torn  by  circumduction  of  the  limb.  After  flexion,  and 
perhaps  circumduction,  the  reduction  may  be  completed  by  rotation, 
or  by  extension  of  the  thigh  at  right  angles  with  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  body. 

The  dorsal  dislocation  owes  its  inversion  to  the  external  fasciculus 
of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament. 

In  the  ischiatic  dislocation,  *'  dorsal  below  the  tendon"  {Bigelow), 
the  head  is  arrested,  in  extension,  by  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  and 
the  subjacent  capsule. 

The  flexion  and  eversion  of  the  limb  in  the  thyroid  dislocation  are 
due  to  the  ilio-femoral  ligament. 

»  Year  Book  of  Med.  and  Surg,  for  1864.    Sydenham  Soc.  Publications;  from 
Archiv.  of  Clinical  Surgery,  vol.  iv.  part  i.,  Berlin,  1863. 
«  Von  Pitha*8  and  Billroth's  Surgery,  toI.  iv.,  1865. 
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In  the  pubic  dislocation  the  ascent  of  the  limb  is  finally  arrested 
by  the  ilio-femoral  ligament. 

Fig.  275. 


Diilocatlon  upon  the  dorsum  ilil.    (Bigelow.) 

The  conclusion  at  which  we  ought  to  arrive  seems  to  be  that  in 
some  cases,  the  capsule  being  completely  or  almost  completely  torn 
away,  the  muscles  offer  the  only  resistance ;  and  that  according  to  the 
exact  position  of  the  limb  or  degree  of  displacement,  one  or  another 
set  of  muscular  fibres  will  oppose  the  reduction;  and  in  other  cases, 
the  muscles  being  paralyzed  by  the  shock,  or  by  anassthetics,  the  par- 
tially torn  capsule,  into  which  the  head  of  the  bone  is  received  as  in  a 
button-hole,  or  the  Y  ligament,  prevents  its  free  return^  into  the  socket. 

Symptoms, — Sir  Astley  Cooper  aflirmed  that  the  limb  was  sometimes 
found  shortened  in  this  dislocation  to  the  extent  of  three  inches.  Listen, 
B.  Cooper,  Gibson,  and  others  repeat  the  affirmation.  Chelius  plaoes 
the  extreme  of  shortening  at  two  and  a  half  inches ;  Miller,  at  two 
inches;  while  Malgaigne  declares  that  he  has  never  seen  the  limb 
shortened  more  than  half  an  inch,  and  that  in  some  cases  it  is  not 
shortened  at  all,  and  the  very  opposite  opinions  entertained  by  other 
surgeons  he  attributes  to  errors  in  the  measurement.  I  am  certain, 
however,  that  Malgaigne  has  fallen  into  some  error,  and  that,  while 
the  average  shortening  is  about  one  inch  or  one  inch  and  a  half,  it 
does  occasionally  reach  three  inches. 

The  thigh  is  rotated  inwards,  adducted  and  slightly  flexed  npon 
the  pelvis.  The  great  toe  of  the  dislocated  limb,  when  the  patient 
stands  erect  (and  in  this  position  the  examination  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  made),  rests  upon  the  instep  of  the  foot  of  the  sound  limb,  and 
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tella.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  position  of  the  limb 
is  in  all  cases  precisely  such  as  we 
have  described.  Indeed  the  degree 
of  rotation,  adduction,  flexion,  &c., 
will  vary  according  as  the  head  of 
the  femur  is  more  or  less  displaced, 
the  capsule,  including  the  liga- 
ments, more  or  less  torn,  or  as  it 
may  be  torn  in  its  upper  or  lower 
margins,  as  the  muscles  may  be  ac- 
tually rent  asunder,  or  only  put  upon 
the  stretch,  and  perhaps  also  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  injury  and  con- 
sequent relaxation  which  they  may 
have  sustained  from  the  shock.  The 
thigh  can  be  easily  flexed ;  adduc- 
tion is  more  difficult,  but  abduction 
is  almost  impossible,  except  to  a 
very  limited  extent :  the  body  of  the 
patient  is  a  little  bent  forwards,  the 
roundness  of  the  hip  is  lost  in  conse- 
quence of  the  relaxation  of  the  glu- 
teii  muscles ;  the  trochanter  major  is 
depressed,  and  approaches  the  ante- 
rior superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium  ;  and  if  the  patient  is  not  fat, 
and  swelling  has  not  already  taken 
place,  the  head  of  the  femur  may 
be  felt  in  its  new  position  rotating 
under  the  hand  when  the  limb  is 
turned  inwards  or  outwards,  but 
especially  may  it  be  felt  when,  by 
flexing  or  extending  the  limb,  the 
head  is  made  to  move  downwards 
and  upwards,  upon  the  dorsum  ilii. 

As  we  have  already  said,  this  examination  ought  to  be  made,  if 
possible,  in  the  erect  posture ;  after  which,  it  will  be  well  to  place  the 
patient  alternately  upon  his  back,  upon  his  sound  side,  and  upon  his 
belly,  until  the  diagnosis  is  rendered  complete. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  ilii 
and  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows. 

In  fracture,  we  may  expect  to  find  crepitus ;  the  limb  is  in  most  cases 
mobile ;  the  toes  are  generally  turned  out ;  the  limb  is  shortened  mode- 
rately or  not  at  all ;  the  patient  is  sometimes  able  to  walk  for  a  short 
distance;  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  generally  occur  in  ad- 
vanced life. 

In  dislocation,  crepitus  is  not  often  present,  and  only  when  a  frac- 
ture coexists ;  the  limb  is  immobile,  or  nearly  so  ;  the  toes  are  turned 
in;  the  limb  is  shortened  more;  the  patient  is  unable  to  bear  the 
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Fig.  277. 


weigbt  of  his  body  upon  his  foot  for  one  moment.  Skey,  however,  says 
he  has  seen  a  patient  with  a  recent  dislocation,  who  walked  one-quar- 
ter  of  a  mile,  to  the  hospital.  I  do  not  think  any  other  similar  case  is 
upon  record.  Dislocations  of  the  femur  generally  occur  in  middle  life. 
I  have  been  frequently  told  by  persons  who  have  called  upon  me 
with  children  suffering  under  hip-disease,  that  they  had  been  informed 
the  hip  was  out,  and  they  expected  me  to  reduce  it.  In  two  or  three 
instances  they  have  blamed  their  surgeons  very  much,  because  they 
had  not  detected  the  accident  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  Norris,  of 
Philadelphia,  mentions  an  extraordinary  example  of  this  kind,  as 
having  been  presented  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  which  ought 
to  serve  as  a  sufficient  warning  to  prevent  similar  mistakes  in  future. 
A  lad,  twelve  years  old,  was  brought  to  the  hospital  from  a  neighbor- 
ing State,  who  a  short  time  previous  had  been  suddenly  attacked  with 
lameness  in  his  right  limb,  and  which,  by  his  friends,  was  attributed 
to  some  injury  received  in  play.  Two  physicians,  who  had  been  called 
to  see  the  boy,  pronounced  him  to  be  laboring  under  dislocation  of 
the  hip,  and  had  made  two  strong  efforts  with  the  pulleys,  to  reduce  it ; 
but,  after  causing  great  suffering,  they  gave  up  all  hopes  of  ever  re- 
placing the  bone,  and  sent  him  to  Philadelphia.  The  symptoms  were 
plainly  those  of  hip-joint  disease  in  its  early  stage.    The  attitude  was 

that  assumed  by  those  laboring  under  this 
affection;  the  leg  seemed  lengthened,  but 
a  careful  measurement  showed  that  it  was 
of  the  same  length  with  the  other;  the  but- 
tock was  flattened,  and  the  motions  of  the 
joint  were  tolerably  free  but  painful.* 

If  the  supposed  dislocatioti  occurs  in  a 
child,  or  in  a  person  under  ten  years  of  age, 
we  ought  to  take  especial  pains  to  ascertain 
that  it  is  not  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis, 
of  which  accident  we  have  mentioned  some 
examples  when  speaking  of  fractures  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur. 

Examples  have  occasionally  been  re- 
ported of  "  everted  dorsal  dislocations,'^  in 
which  most  of  the  usual  signs  of  a  dorsal 
dislocation  are  present,  except  that  the  limb 
is  everted,  and  sometimes  slightly  abducted. 
Bigelow  attributes  this  condition  to  a  rup- 
ture of  the  outer  fibres  of  the  ilio-femoral 
ligament,  and  he  affirms  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  limb  may  be  found  in- 
verted, but  it  is  also  easily  everted;  the 
foot  may  be  slightly  everted,  it  may  lie  flat 
upon  the  bed,  or  it  may  even  point  back- 
wards. 
The  treatment  of  the  everted  dorsal  dis- 


Ererted  donal  diilocation.  (Bige- 
low.) 


Norris,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Scl.,  vol.  xxv.  p.  2S0. 
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location  consists  in  reducing  it  first  to  an  ordinary  dorsal  dislocation 
by  flexion  and  rotation  inwards,  aided  by  adduction,  if  necessary. 

Prognosis. — Boyer  says  the  limb  renaains  always  weaker  than  the 
other,  the  round  ligament  never  uniting  completely ;  and  that  inflam- 
mation of  the  cartilages  and  synovial  glands  may  ensue,  ending  in 
caries  of  the  joint.  Such  results  have,  indeed,  been  occasionally  met 
with,  nor  are  examples  wanting  in  which  more  rapid  inflammation, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  acute  abscesses,  has  followed,  but  these  are 
only  rare  accidents.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  patients  recover 
speedily,  ifind  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  or  months  at  most,  the 
limb  seems  to  be  as  sound  and  as  useful  as  before. 

Examples  of  non-reduction,  however,  from  an  error  of  diagnosis,  or, 
what  is  more  pertinent  to  our  present  purpose,  from  a  failure  to 
accomplish  the  reduction  where  the  attempt  has  been  made,  are 
numerous.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Cbelius,  the  author  of  a  most  excellent 
"  System  of  Surgery!^  to  which  we  have  already  had  frequent  occasion 
to  refer,  has  sufficient  reputation,  the  world  over,  to  enable  him  to 
bear  a  portion  of  these  failures,  without  injury  to  himself  or  to  the 
profession  which  he  so  eminently  adorns.  We  shall  therefore  make 
no  apology  for  reporting  the  following  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reduce 
a  dislocation  of  the  hip  in  which  Mr.  Chelius  himself  was. the  operator. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  1851,  John  Mauren,  a  German,  »t.  19,  called 
at  my  office  and  related  as  follows:  "When  ten  years  old,  I  fell  from 
a  tree,  a  height  of  six.  feet,  and  dislocated  my  left  hip.  I  was  then 
living  twelve  miles  £rom  Heidelberg,  and  I  was  immediately  taken 
there,  but  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Chelius  until  the  next  morning.  He  took 
me  to  the  University,  and,  before  the  medical  class,  attempted  to  reduce 
it,  but  he  could  not.  During  several  weeks  following,  he  tried  six 
times,  using  pulleys,  &c.,  but  he  could  never  succeed." 

On  examination,  I  found  the  limb  shortened  two  inches,  the  head  of 
the  femur  lying  upon  the  dorsum  ilii ;  the  knee  was  turned  in,  but 
the  toes  were  inclined  a  little  outwards.  He  was  able  to  walk  rapidly, 
of  course  with  a  manifest  halt,  yet  without  pain  or  discomfort. 

TreatmerU. — Regarding  dislocations  of  the  femur  upon  the  dorsum 
ilii  as  the  type  of  all  the  coxo-femoral  dislocations,  the  remarks  which 
we  shall  make  under  this  section  may  be  considered  applicable,  with 
only  certain  qualifications,  to  all  the  others. 

We  shall  arrange  the  various  methods  of  reduction  which  have 
been  employed  by  surgeons  under  two  principal  heads,  namely,  mani- 
pulation and  extension.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  classify  rigidly 
the  diflFerent  procedures,  so  as  to  bring  them  under  these  two  simple 
divisions,  without  some  violence ;  since  neither  manipulation  nor  ex- 
tension has  usually  been  employed  alone,  but  almost  always  some 
degree  of  extension  has  been  recommended  in  connection  with  the 
manipulation ;  if  not  in  the  first  instance,  at  least  in  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  manipulation  alone;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  extension  is 
seldom  if  ever  practised  without  manipulation.  We  intend,  then,  to 
imply  by  these  designations  respectively,  that  either  manipulation  or 
extension  has  constituted  the  prevailing  feature  in  the  treatment. 

Seduction  by  manipulation  dates  from  the  earliest  records  of  our 
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science.  Says  Hippocrates:  "In  some  the  thigh  is  reduced  with  no 
preparation,  with  slight  extension  directed  by  the  hands,  and  with 
slight  movement ;  and  in  some  the  reduction  is  effected  by  bending 
the  limb  at  the  joint  and  making  rotation."^ 

Richard  Wiseman,  who  wrote  in  1676,  speaks  as  follows:  "If  the 
thigh-bone  be  luxated  inwards,  and  the  patient  young  and  of  a  tender 
constitution,  it  may  be  reduced  by  the  hand  of  the  chirurgeon,  viz.,  he 
must  lay  one  hand  on  the  thigh,  and  the  other  on  the  patient's  leg,  and 
having  somewhat  extended  it  toward  the  sound  leg,  be  must  suddenly 
force  the  knee  up  toward  the  belly,  and  press  back  the  head  of  the 
femur  into  its  acetabulum,  and  it  will  snap  in.  For  there  is  no  need 
of  so  great  extension  in  this  kind  of  luxation;  for  the  most  consider- 
able muscles  being  upon  the  stretch,  the  bowing  of  the  knee  as  afore- 
said reduceth  it ;  yet  in  rough  bodies  it  may  require  stronger  exten- 
sion."" 

Bichard  Boulton  repeated,  in  1713,  almost  the  same  instructions, 
affirming  that  this  plan  was  applicable  especially  to  dislocations  in- 
wards, in  the  case  of  "young  and  tender  children."* 

In  1742  Daniel  Turner  declared  that  he  had  reduced  three  disloca- 
tions of  the  hip,  one  of  which  was  a  backward  dislocation,  by  a 
method  combining  extension  with  manipulation,  but  alone  "  by  the 
strength  of  the  arm  or  without  any  other  instrument."  Extension 
and  counter-extension  being  made  by  assistants,  and  "  as  soon  as  the 
surgeon  perceives  the  bone  moving  out,"  says  Turner,  "  let  him  take 
his  opportunity,  giving  orders  to  the  extenders  below  suddenly  to  lift 
up  the  patient's  thigh  toward  his  belly,  pressing  with  his  hands, 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  as  the  situation  of  the  same  requires,  and 
therewith  force  back  its  head  toward  the  acetabulum,  whereunto  it 
will,  flipping  over  the  tip  of  the  cartilage,  snap  sometimes  with  a  loud 
noise."* 

Thomas  Anderson,  surgeon,  of  Leith,  in  Scotland,  was  called,  in 
Sept.  1772,  to  see  a  man  who  bad  dislocated  his  left  femur  into  the 
foramen  thyroideum.  When  he  arrived  four  other  surgeons  were 
present,  and  prepared  to  use  the  pulleys,  which  they  did  in  his  pre- 
sence several  times,  but  to  no  purpose.  After  examining  the  limb 
carefully,  "  I  was  convinced,"  says  Mr.  Anderson,  "  that  attempting 
the  reduction  in  the  common  method,  with  the  thigh  extended,  was 
improper,  as  the  muscles  were  all  put  on  the  stretch,  the  action  of 
which  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  overbalance  any  extension  we  can  ap- 
ply. But  by  bringing  the  thigh  to  near  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk, 
by  which  the  muscles  would  be  greatly  relaxed,  I  imagined  that  the 
reduction  might  more  readily  take  place,  and  with  much  less  exten- 
sion. 

"  When  I  made  this  examination,  he  was  lying  on  a  table  on  his 

1  Works  of  Hippocrates,  Syd.  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  648. 

«  Eieht  Chinirgical  Treatises.  By  Richard  Wiseman,  Serjeant-Ghimrgeon  to 
King  Charles  II.    London,  1676.    Book  vii.  chap.  viii. 

*  A  System  of  Rational  and  Practical  Surgery.  By  Richard  Boulton.  London, 
1713,  p.  846. 

*  The  Art  of  Surgery,  by  Daniel  Turner,  London,  1743,  toI.  ii.  p.  339. 
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ueiuiL.  X  laisKsu  buc  tui^ii  bu  uucrub  a  n^ub  aiigio  wiLQ  ine  bruuK:,  ana, 
with  my  right  hand  at  the  ham,  laid  hold  of  the  thigh,  and  made  what 
extension  I  could.  From  this  trial  I  found  I  could  dislodge  the  head 
of  the  bone.  At  the  same  time  that  I  did  this,  with  my  left  hand  at 
the  head  and  inside  of  the  thigh,  I  pressed  it  toward  the  acetabulum, 
while  my  right  gave  the  femur  a  little  circular  turn,  so  as  to  bring 
the  rotula  inwards  to  its  natural  situation;  and  on  the  second  attempt 
it  went  in  with  a  snap  observable  to  the  gentlemen  standing  around, 
but  more  so  to  the  poor  man,  who  instantly  cried  out  he  was  well  and 
free  from  pain.  His  knees  could  then  be  brought  together;  the  legs 
were  of  the  same  length,  and  the  foot  in  its  natural  situation.  The 
knees  were  kept  together  for  some  time,  with  a  roller,  to  confine  the 
motion  of  the  thigh ;  and  in  three  weeks  he  was  at  his  work,  without 
the  least  stiffness  in  the  joint." 

Subsequently  Mr.  Anderson  reduced  by  a  similar  method  a  dislo- 
cation upon  the  dorsum  ilii  in  a  child  eight  years  old,  and  which  had 
been  out  nineteen  days.^ 

Says  Pouteau,*in  a  memoir  on  dislocations  of  the  thigh  upwards 
and  outwards:  "We  observe  then,  first,  that  the  thigh  ought  to  be 
flexed  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body  during  the  extension  and  coun- 
ter-extension ;  second,  that  we  ought  to  rotate  the  thigh  from  within 
outwards,  when  the  extension  appears  to  be  sufficient ;  third,  that  this 
position  puts  into  relaxation,  as  much  as  possible,  the  triceps  and 
gluteal  muscles  which  oppose  the  chief  resistance  to  the  extension, 
thus  saving  the  patient  from  excessive  pain ;  fourth,  that  the  flexion 
of  the  thigh  places  the  head  of  the  bone  in  the  best  position  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  cotyloid  cavity  during  extension ;  fifth,  that  feeble  exten- 
sion suffices  for  the  reduction,  because  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh 
are  relaxed."* 

On  the  7th  of  Jan.  1811,  Dr.  Philip  Syng  Physick,  of  Philadelphia, 
reduced  an  outward  dislocation  of  the  hip,  after  extension  had  failed, 
by  flexing  the  thigh  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  and  then  giving 
to  the  limb  "  an  outward  circular  sweep."* 

So  early  as  1815,  and  perhaps  much  earlier,  Nathan  Smith,  Prof,  of 
Surgery  in  the  New  Haven  Medical  College,  taught  that  the  only  cor- 
rect mode  of  reducing  a  dislocation  upon  the  ilium  was  to  flex  the 
leg  upon  the  thigh,  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  and  then  to  carry  the 
limb  diagonally  to  the  opposite  side,  from  whence  it  was  to  be  brought 
outwards  and  downwards;^  and  in  1824,  Dr.  Smith,  being  under  oath, 
affirmed  as  follows :  ''  I  do  not  think  that  the  mechanical  powers,  such 
as  the  wheel  and  axle,  or  the  pulleys,  are  necessary  to  reduce  a  dislo- 
cated hip,  or  any  other  dislocation."  He  further  adds  that  he  once 
reduced  a  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  ilii  after  he  had  pulled  in  every 
direction  but  the  right,  "  by  carrying  the  knee  towards  the  patient's 

»  Anderson,  Medical  Commentaries,  Edinburgh,  1776,  vol.  ii.  pp.  261-4. 
a  Vidal  (de  Cassis) ;  from  (Euvres  postliumes  de  Pouteau,  Paris,  1783. 
»  Pliysick,  Doreey^s  Surg.,  1813,  vi.  p.  242.    Mem.  of  Natlian  Smith,  1881,  p.  172. 
Phelps's  paper,  in  Trans.  New  York  State  Med.  Soc,  1856,  p.  169. 
«  Trans.  N.  H.  St.  Med.  Soc,  1854,  p.  55. 
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face."^  Subsequently  the  son  of  Dr.  Smith,  Nathan  R.  Smith,  the 
present  distinguished  teacher  of  surgery  in  the  Medical  College  at 
Baltimore,  gave  a  more  full  account  of  his  father's  method,  illustrating 
his  views  of  the  pathology  of  these  dislocations,  and  the  mechanism 
of  their  reduction,  by  several  drawings.  It  must  be  noticed,  however, 
that  Dr.  Nathan  Smith  left  no  written  explanation  of  his  views  and 
practice,  except  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  aflSdavit  already 
quoted,  and  that  the  account  published  by  his  son  is  from  memory, 
and  it  is  given  as  follows:  "The  patient  being  prepared  for  the 
operation  by  whatever  means  may  be  deemed  necessary,  may  be  placed 
in  an  attitude  convenient  for  the  operation,  with  the  body  securely 
fixed,  by  placing -him  in  the  horizontal  posture,  on  a  narrow  table 
covered  with  blankets,  and  on  the  sound  side.  To  the  table  his  body 
should  be  firmly  fixed,  and  this  can  be  conveniently  done  by  folding 
a  sheet  several  times,  lengthways — ^then  applying  the  middle  of  the 
broad  band  thus  made  to  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  sound  thigh 
— carrying  its  extremities  under  the  table,  crossing  them  beneath  it, 
and  then  carrying  them  obliquely  up  and  crossing  them  firmly  over 
the  trunk,  above  the  injured  hip.  The  ends  may  then  be  secured 
beneath  the  table.  To  support  the  trunk  the  more  firmly,  a  pillow  may 
be  placed  on  each  side  of  it  upon  the  table,  and  be  included  in  the  band- 
age. Should  the  operator  design  to  employ  any  degree  of  extension, 
a  counter-extending  band  may  be  placed  in  the  perineum,  and  carried 
up  to  the  extremity  of  the  table,  be  fixed  to  some  more  firm  body,  or 
held  by  the  hands  of  assistants. 

"  The  operator  now  standing  on  the  side  to  which  the  patient's  back 
presents,  grasps  the  knee  of  the  dislocated  member  with  his  right 
hand  (if  the  left  femur  be  dislocated — vice  versd,  if  the  right),  and  the 
ankle  with  the  left.  The  first  effort  which  he  makes  is  to  fiex  the  leg 
upon  the  thigh,  in  order  to  make  the  leg  a  lever  with  which  he  may 
operate  on  the  thigh-bone.  The  next  movement  is  a  gentle  rotation 
of  the  thigh  outwards,  by  inclining  the  foot  toward  the  ground,  and 
rotating  the  knee  outwards.  Next  the  thigh  is  to  be  slightly  abducted 
by  pressing  the  knee  directly  outwards.  Lastly,  the  surgeon  freely 
flexes  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis  by  thrusting  the  knee  upwards 
toward  the  face  of  the  patient,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  abduction  is 
to  be  increased. 

*'  Professor  N.  Smith  regarded  the  free  flexion  of  the  thigh  upon 
the  pelvis  as  a  very  important  part  of  the  compound  movement.  He 
believed  that  it  threw  the  head  of  the  bone  downwards,  behind  the 
acetabulum,  where  the  margin  of  the  cup  is  less  prominent,  and  over 
which,  therefore,  the  abductor  muscles  would  drag  it  with  less  diffi- 
culty into  its  place. 

"  The  operator  may  slightly  vary  these  movements,  as  he  increases 
them,  so  as  to  give  some  degree  of  rocking  motion  to  the  head  of  the 
OS  femoris,  which  will  thereby  be  disengaged  with  the  more  facility 
from  its  confined  situation  among  the  muscles."' 

»  Report  of  the  Trial  of  an  Action  for  Malpractice.    Lowel  «.  Faxon  and  Hawks, 
Machias,  Maine,  1824;  also  Buff.  Med.  Journ.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  515. 
s  Medical  and  Surgical  Memoirs,  by  Nathan  Smith,  late  Prof,  of  Surgery,  <Sbc., 
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Dr.  Luke  Howe,  of  Boston,  wbo  was  a  pupil  of  Nathan  Smithes, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  method  practised  by  him  success- 
fully, about  the  year  1820,  and  which  method,  he  says,  was  recom- 
mended by  his  preceptor :  "  The  patient  was  permitted  to  lie  on  his 
back  on  the  bed  where  I  found  him,  the  knee  of  the  luxated  limb 
turned  in  and  over  the  other.  I  raised  the  knee  in  the  direction  it 
inclined  to  take,  which  was  toward  the  breast  of  the  opposite  side, 
till  the  descent  of  the  head  of  the  bone  gave  an  inclination  of  the 
knee  outwards,  when  I  made  use  of  the  leg,  being  at  right  angle  with 
the  thigh,  as  a  lever  to  rotate  the  latter  and  turn  the  head  of  it  in- 
wards.   It  then  readily  returned  to  its  socket,  with  an  audible  snap. 

FiR.  278. 


Nathan  Smith*i  method  of  redaction  hj  manipnlation.    (From  Smith*!  '*  Memoirs.") 

During  this  operation,  the  two  assistants  who  had  been  placed  to 
make  the  lateral  extension  and  counter-extension,  if  ultimately  re- 
quired, were  directed  to  draw  moderately  at  their  towels.  How  much 
of  the  success  of  the  operation  is  to  be  imputed  to  their  extension,  and 
the  rotation  of  the  thigh  by  the  leg,  I  am  unable  to  determine ;  but  as 
Dr.  Smith  succeeded  without  the  aid  of  either,  and  as  the  head  of  the 
femur  seemed  to  descend  by  an  easy  and  natural  process,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  all  that  is  necessary,  in  such  cases,  is  to  elevate  the 
knee,  when  the  ilium,  the  muscles  attached  to  it,  and  perhaps  the 
ligament,  become  the  natural  fulcrum,  over  which  the  thigh,  as  a 
lever,  acts  to  bring  the  head  down  and  inwards  into  the  socket."* 

in  Yale  College.    Edited  by  Nathan  R.  Smith,  Prof,  of  Surgery  in  Univ.  of  Mary- 
land.    Baltimore,  ISSl,  pp.  103-182. 
»  Howe,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  249,  May,  1840. 
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Kluge,  in  1825,  combined  moderate  extension  with  manipulation, 
by  flexing  both  the  leg  and  thigh,  while  at  the  same  moment  the 
thigh  was  abducted  and  the  knee  rotated  inwards.^  Wathman,  in 
1826,  directed  that  in  this  dislocation  the  limb  should  be  seized  by 
the  knee  and  ankle  and  slowly  lifted  forwards  until  it  came  to  a  right 
angle  with  the  long  axis  of  the  body ;  when,  if  the  outward  "  self- 
twisting  of  the  thigh"  occurs,  "  which  cannot  be  prevented  by  fast 
holding,"  the  movement  of  the  head  of  the  bone  is  declared,  and  it 
will  only  remain  for  the  surgeon  to  let  down  the  thigh  gradually 
upon  the  bed  so  that  the  two  limbs  will  come  side  by  side,  and  the 
reduction  will  be  accomplished.' 

Rust  recommended  also,  in  1826,  a  similar  plan,  combining  mode- 
rate extension  by  the  hands,  with  flexion  and  abduction  of  the  thigh.' 

Colombat,  whose  opinions  date  from  1880,  suggested  that  the  pa- 
tient should  lay  himself  forwards  upon  a  bed  or  table,  no  higher  than 
his  hips,  with  the  sound  leg  and  foot  resting  upon  the  floor,  and  that 
then  the  surgeon  seizing  the  foot  with  one  hand,  so  as  to  flex  the  leg, 
should,  with  the  other  hand,  exercise  a  moderate  degree  of  extension, 
and  at  the  same  time  move  the  limb  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  backwards 
and  forwards,  in  order  to  disengage  the  head  of  the  femur ;  and,  finally, 
that  he  should  communicate  to  the  thigh  a  sudden  movement  of  cir- 
cular rotation,  either  from  within  outwards,  or  from  without  inwards, 
as  the  surgeon  may  choose.* 

Collin  states  that,  in  1833,  he  had  reduced  four  dislocations  of  the 
hip  by  a  method  very  similar  to  this  recommended  by  Colombat.* 

Dr.  William  Ingalls,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  reduced  a  compound  dislo- 
cation of  the  femur,  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  rested  upon  the 
pubes,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  had  been  made  to  reduce  it  by 
extension.  ''An  assistant,  taking  the  ankle  of  the  dislocated  limb  in 
his  right  hand,  and  placing  his  left  in  the  ham,  bent  the  leg  at  right 
angles  upon  the  thigh,  and  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  then  lifting  with 
a  power  little  more  than  sufficient  to  elevate  the  whole  limb,  he  car- 
ried it  to  its  greatest  state  of  abduction,  at  the  same  time  rotating  the 
femur  inwards,  while  Dr.  Ingalls  passed  his  thumb  through  the  wound, 
and  pressing  upon  the  head  of  the  femur,  directed  it  toward  the  ace- 
tabulum. At  this  moment  he  directed  the  limb  to  be  forced  toward 
its  fellow,  by  which  the  reduction  was  effected  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible ease  and  elegance."* 

Similar  methods  of  reduction,  with  only  such  slight  variations  as 
scarcely  deserve  a  special  notice,  have  been  suggested  and  practised 
from  time  to  time  by  Palletta,  in  1818;^  Desprez,  in  1835;®  Vial,  in 
1841  f  Fischer,  Mahr,  and  Clark,  in  1849.^® 

^  Cheliufl's  Surg.,  by  South,  Amer.  ed.,  vol.  li.  p.  341. 
8  Chelius's  Surg.,  by  South,  Amer.  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 
8  Ibid.,  p.  241,  note  by  South. 
*  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  825. 
s  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  828. 

fi  Ingalls,  Bransby  Cooper's  ed.  of  Sir  Astley's  English  ed.,  1842,  and  Amer.  ed., 
1852. 
7  Chelius's  Surg.;  note  by  South.  •  Malgaigne.  '  Ibid. 

•0  Dublin  Med.  Press,  Dec.  3,  1851.    New  York  Journ.  Med.,  March,  1853. 
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of  the  method  practised  by  himself  successfully  in  three  cases  of  dis- 
location upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  the  first  of  which  dated  from  the  year 
1844.  His  method,  as  applied  to  a  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  ilii, 
consists  in  "flexing  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  carrying  the  thigh  over 
the  sound  one,  upwards  over  the  pelvis  as  high  as  the  umbilicus,  and 
then  abducting  and  rotating  it."^ 

Dr.  Markoe,  of  New  York,  adopts  the  same  procedure,  except  that 
when  the  limb  has  been  sufficiently  flexed  and  abducted,  he  directs 
that  the  limb  shall  be  gradually  brought  down,  and  he  affirms  that  it 
is  during«this  last  manoeuvre  that  he  has  usually  found  the  bone  re- 
sume its  place  in  the  socket.' 

Bigelow,  of  Boston,  declares,  as  has  already  been  stated,  that  in  all 
the  regular  dislocations,  that  is  to  say,  in  all  those  dislocations  in 
which  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  is  not  torn,  the  thigh  must  be  first 
flexed,  in  order  to  relax  this  ligament,  and  then  reduction  may  be 
effected  by  extension  directly  forwards,  the  thigh  being  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  body,  or  by  rotation.  In  some  cases,  where  there  is 
probably  only  a  button-hole  slit  in  the  capsule,  free  circumduction 
may  be  required  in  order  that  the  capsule  may  be  torn  more  freely. 

Fig.  279. 


Relaxation  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  by  flexion.    (Bigelow.) 

His  method  of  reducing  the  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  is  to 
flex  the  thigh  upon  the  abdomen,  abduct  and  then  rotate  outwards ; 
or,  to  flex,  then  adduct  and  rotate  a  little  inwards,  to  disengage  the 
head  of  the  bone  from  behind  the  socket,  then  abduct  and  pull  di- 

»  Reid,  Buffalo  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  vii.,  Aug.  1851,  pp.  129-148. 
*  Markoe,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  Jan.  1855. 
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rectly  upwards.     When  necessary,  circumduction  is  practical  to  la- 
cerate the  capsule  more  completely. 

Eeduction  by  extension  dates  from  a  period  equally  early  with  re- 
duction by  manipulation.  Hippocrates  recommended,  when  other  and 
gentler  means  had  failed,  to  make  extension  and  counter-extension ; 
the  extending  bands  being  made  fast  above  the  knee  and  above  the 
ankle,  so  as  to  distribute  the  points  of  pressure;  and  the  counter-ex- 
tending bands  being  secured  around  the  chest  under  the  armpits,  and 
also,  if  thought  necessary,  in  the  perineum  of  the  sound  side. 

Fig.  280. 


Hippoorates'i  mode  of  reducing  dislocations  of  the  hip  hj  extension. 

Among  the  methods  recommended  and  practised  by  Hippocrates, 
was  sitting  across  the  upper  round  of  a  ladder  with  a  weight  attached 
to  the  thigh  of  the  dislocated  limb;  or  suspending  the  patient  from  a 
sort  of  gallows  with  the  head  downwards,  and  if  the  weight  of  the 
patient's  own  body  proved  insuflBcient,  the  surgeon  might  add  his  also ; 
a  method  which  Hippocrates  characterizes  as  "  a  good,  proper,  and 
natural  mode  of  reduction,  and  one  which  has  something  of  display  in 
it,  if  any  one  takes  delight  in  such  ostentatious  modes  of  procedure.''* 

With  various  modifications  as  to  the  position  of  the  limb,  and  as  to 
the  points  upon  which  the  extending  and  counter-extending  forces  are 
to  be  applied,  and  with  differently  constructed  appliances,  surgeons 
have  continued  to  employ  extension  down  to  this  day. 

The  great  majority  have  regarded  flexion  of  the  thigh  as  essential 
to  success ;  some  holding  the  limb  only  slightly  flexed,  and  others  in- 
sisting that  a  flexion  should  be  increased  to  a  right  angle  with  the 
body. 

The  French  surgeons,  including  Boyer  and  Vidal  (de  Cassis),  prefer 
generally  to  apply  the  extending  bands  to  the  feet,  in  order  that  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh  may  not  be  stimulated  to  contraction  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  bandages.     Mr.  Skey  adopts  the  same  method. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Samuel  Cooper,  B.  Cooper,  Fergusson,  Miller, 
Pirrie,  Erichsen,  and  the  English  surgeons  generally,  make  fast  tbe 
lacq  above  the  knee.  J.  L.  Petit  and  Dijiverney,  among  the  French, 
and  Dorsey,  Gibson,  with  most  of  the  American  surgeons,  recommend 

'  Works  of  Hippocrates,  Syd.  ed.,  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  641. 
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for  this  purpose  secures  the  extending  band  to  the  whole  length  of 
the  leg,  and  to  a  small  portion  of  the  thigh  above  the  knee. 

The  counter-extending  bands  are  now  almost  universally  made  to 
operate  against  the  perineum  of  the  dislocated  limb,  but  Boux,  follow- 
ing the  practice  of  Hippocrates,  places  it  in  the  perineum  of  the  sound 
limb.    Gribson  recommends  the  same  practice. 

Lizars  recommends  that  sometimes  the  reduction  should  be  attempted 
by  simply  placing  the  heel  in  the  perineum  and  making  the  exten- 
sion with  the  hands,  very  much  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  advises  us  to 
proceed  in  dislocations  of  the  humerus.  Morgan  and  Cock,  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  have  reduced  six  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint  by 
placing  the  foot  between  the  thighs,  so  that  it  pressed  against  the 
upper  part  of  the  dislocated  bone,  and  thrust  it  away  from  the  pelvis ; 
extension  and  rotation  of  the  limb  being  made  at  the  same  time  by 
assistants.^  Three  of  these  were  examples  of  dislocation  upon  the 
dorsum  ilii,  two  upon  the  pubes,  and  one  into  the  foramen  thyroideum ; 
and  most  of  them  had  occurred  in  weak  or  elderly  persons. 

Ambrose  Par^  was  among  the  first  to  recommend  the  use  of  pulleys 
for  the  reduction  of  dislocations.  Most  surgeons  since  his  day  have 
employed  them  for  the  purpose  of  makipg  extension  more  energetic 
and  steady,  and  that  it  might  be  longer  continued.  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
plan  of  procedure  is  as  follows : — 

The  patient  having  been  bled  freely  and  the  muscles  still  farther 

Fig.  281. 


Redaction  of  a  dialocation  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  bj  pnlleys.    (Sir  Aitiey  Cooper*!  method.) 

relaxed  by  nauseating  doses  of  antimony  and  by  the  hot  bath,  he  is  to 
be  placed  on  his  back  upon  a  table  of  convenient  height  between  two 
staples ;  a  strong  padded  leathern  girth  or  perineal  band,  constructed 
so  as  to  receive  the  thigh  and  to  press  at  the  same  moment  against  the 
perineum  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  pelvis,  is  then  applied  and  made 
fast  to  one  of  the  staples  situated  behind  the  patient  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  limb.  A  wetted  linen  roller  is  next  to  be  tightly 
applied  just  above  the  knee,  and  upon  this  a  leathern  strap  is  to  be 
buckled,  having  two  short  straps  with  rings  at  right  angles  with  the 

»  Cock  and  Morgan,  Chelius,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  242,  note  by  South. 
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circular  part;  or,  instead  of  this,  a  round  towel  made  in  the  knot 
called  the  clove-hitch.  The  knee  is  to  be  slightly  bent,  but  not  quite 
to  a  right  angle,  and  brought  across  the  opposite  thigh  a  little  above 
the  knee.  The  pulleys  being  now  attached,  the  extension  is  to  be 
commenced. 

A  very  simple  and  efficient  mode  of  making  the  extension,  if  one 
has  not  the  pulleys,  is  to  employ  for  this  purpose  a  small  rope,  the 
ends  being  tied  together  and  the  rope  being  then  doubled  upon  itself 
once  or  twice,  so  as  to  make  four  or  eight  parallel  cords.  The  oppo- 
site ends  of  this  bundle  of  ropes  being  made  fast  to  the  limb  and  the 


Reduction  of  a  disIocaUon  on  the  dorsam  ilii,  by  the  Spanish  windlass.    (Gilbert) 

staple,  the  extension  is  made  by  thrusting  a  stick  through  its  centre 
and  twisting  it. 

I  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  resort  to  this  plan ;  and  indeed 
it  has  been  for  some  time  known  and  practised  among  surgeons  in  this 
country,*  having  been  first,  according  to  Prof.  Gilbert,  introduced  by 
Fahnestock,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Jarvis's  adjuster,  to  which  I  have  already  made  allusion  when  speak- 
ing of  dislocations  of  the  humerus,  has  been  often  used  with  success  in 
dislocations  of  the  hip  as  well  as  in  dislocations  of  the  shoulder.'  Its 
power  is  equal  to  that  of  the  pulleys,  while  the  direction  of  the  force 
can  be  varied  with  much  greater  ease.  The  most  serious  objections 
to  the  instrument  as  employed  for  the  reduction  of  dislocations^  are  its 
complexity  and  its  expensiveness. 

Mr.  Fergusson  says  that  the  Lancet  for  July  26,  1845,  contains  a 
description  of  a  similar  apparatus  constructed  by  Coxeter  at  the 
suggestion  of  G.  N.  Epps ;'  and  L'Estrange,  of  Dublin,  has  invented 
a  "  windlass"  for  making  extension,-  with  a  "  forceps"  by  which  the 
extending  power  can  be  instantly  disengaged.*    Mr.  Bloxham's  "  dis- 

•  Gilbert,  of  Pbiladelpliia,  note  to  Pirrie's  Surg.;  also  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  ScL, 
vol.  XXXV.,  April,  1845. 

8  Crandall,  Bost.  Med.  and  Burg.  Journ.,  vol.  xxzix.  p.  77;  Atlee,  Trans.  Amer. 
3Ied.  Assoc,  vol.  iii.,  1850,  p.  357. 

a  Fergusson,  4th  Amer.  ed.,  p.  300.  <  Ibid.,  p.  198. 
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location  tourniquet"  is  also  very  simple,  and  Mr.  Erichsen  affirms  that 
by  it  "  any  amount  of  extending  force  that  may  be  required  can  be 

Fig.  283. 


Jarris'i  adjuster  applied  for  redaction  of  a  dislocation  of  the  hip. 

readily  set  up  and  maintained."^    Sedillot,  a  French  surgeon,  has  sug- 
gested that  when  pulleys  are  used,  we  should  measure  the  exact  power 

Fig.  284. 


Bloxbam's  "dislocation  tourniquet"  applied  for  reduction  of  a  dislocation  on  the  pubes. 

employed  in  the  reduction,  by  an  ingeniously  contrived  apparatus 
called  the  dynamometer.^  Such  an  instrument  might  occasionally 
be  useful  in  preventing  the  application  of  excessive  force,  especially 
when  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  an  anaBsthetic. 

»  Erichsen,  Amer.  ed.,  1858,  p.  242. 

*  Amer.  Jouni.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xv.  p.  530. 
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Finally,  without  attempting  to  determine  the  precise  relative  value 
of  these  different  procedures,  all  of  which  claim  for  themselves  the 
testimony  of  experience,  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  no  one  of  them 
is  without  merit,  and  that  each  may  in  certain  cases  possess  advantages 
over  the  others.  Precisely  what  the  cases  are  to  which  each  individual 
method  may  be  especially  applicable,  we  believe  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  declare  unless  the  cases  were  actually  before  us;  and  even  then 
it  would  probably  be  found  difficult  often  to  say  which  was  the  best 
until  a  fair  trial  of  one  or  more,  and  a  final  success,  had  determined 
the  question.  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  in  which  we  may  institute 
a  rigid  comparison  between  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  leading 
plans  of  reduction,  manipulation  and  extension,  for  while  it  is  true 
that  reduction  by  manipulation  has  been  practised  from  the  earliest 
day,  it  is  equally  true  that  extension  has  been  generally  preferred  and 
practised  by  surgeons  in  all  ages.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  Dr.  Beid, 
of  Bochester,  again  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this  sub- 
ject, illustrating  his  views  by  the  results  of  several  successful  experi- 
ments and  by  ingenious  arguments,  that  reduction  by  manipulation 
could  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  introduced  as  an  established  method 
of  practice ;  a  large  majority  of  all  the  cases  upon  record  of  reduction 
by  manipulation  having  been  reported  since  the  year  1851,  the 
period  of  Dr.  Reid's  first  communication  to  the  Buffalo  Medical 
Journal, 

The  following  summary  of  a  paper  prepared  by  myself,  with  the 
view  of  determining,  if  possible,  the  relative  value  of  the  two  methods, 
and  exhibiting  an  analysis  of  sixty-four  cases  in  which  manipulation 
was  employed,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
difficulty  in  which  this  subject  is  involved ;  and  if  it  does  not  actually 
decide  a  moot-point,  it  will  at  least  demonstrate  that  the  method  by 
manipulation  is  not  without  its  hazards.^ 

''  Of  forty-one  cases  in  which  the  fact  is  stated,  twenty-eight  were 
reduced  on  the  first  attempt,  seven  on  the  second,  four  on  the  third, 
and  two  on  the  seventh.  In  seven  examples  the  head  of  the  femur 
has  been  thrown  from  one  position  to  another  upon  the  pelvis,  travel- 
ling from  the  dorsum  of  tbe  ilium  to  the  ischiatio  notch,  and  from 
thence  to  the  foramen  ovale ;  or  directly  from  the  dorsum  to  the  fora- 
men, and  back  again ;  or  in  other  directions,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  original  dislocation;  in  some  instances  these  changes  being 
made  as  often  as  seven  times  in  succession.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
no  evil  consequences  seem  to  have  followed  upon  these  changes  of 
position.  One  of  my  own  cases  will  especially  serve  to  show  with 
what  impunity  sometimes  these  changes  may  be  made. 

"John  Caswell,  set.  2b,  was  admitted  to  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  on  the  18th  of  January,  1858,  with  a  dislocation  of 
the  left  femur  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  which  had  occurred  six  days  be- 
fore. His  own  account  of  the  accident  was  that  he  was  standing  at 
the  bottom  of  a  well,  bent  forwards  until  his  body  was  at  a  right  angle 

I  Reduction  of  Dislocation  of  the  Femur  by  Manipulation.  By  the  Author. 
BuflTalo  Medical  Journal,  Nov.  1S57 ;  Feb.,  March,  June,  1859.  With  tables  con- 
•tructed  by  my  very  intelligent  pupil,  Lucien  DamainviUe. 
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vith  his  thighs,  when  a  bucket  holding  five  hundred  pounds  of  earth 
fell  upon  his  back  and  hips.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to  reduce 
the  dislocation.  Five  times  in  succession  manipulation  made  by  my- 
self failed,  leaving  the  head  of  the  bone  each  time  upon  the  dorsum 
ilii ;  the  sixth  attempt,  made  with  the  addition  of  moderate  extension 
by  the  hands,  threw  the  head  into  the  foramen  thyroideum.  By  revers- 
ing the  movements,  it  was  easily  replaced  upon  the  dorsum  ilii.  The 
seventh  trial  was  made  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  when  I  sup- 
posed the  head  of  the  bone  to  be  opposite  the  lower  margin  of  the 
socket  I  did  not  permit  the  limb  to  turn  either  outwards  or  inwards, 
but  while  lifting  at  the  knee  with  my  hands,  with  sufficient  power  to 
raise  his  hips  from  the  table,  I  brought  the  limb  down  gradually  to  a 
line  parallel  with  the  opposite,  and  thus  finally  the  reduction  was 
accomplished.  No  pain  or  inflammation  followed,  and  in  two  weeks 
he  left  the  hospital ;  but  whether  he  was  able  to  walk  or  not  at  that 
time,  I  am  unable  to  say."^ 

Since  this  paper  was  written,  the  following  cases  have  come  to  my 
knowledge.  December  9th,  1865,  Dr.  James  R.  Wood  attempted,  at 
the  Bellevue  Hospital,  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation  of  the  femur 
upon  the  dorsum  ilii  of  five  months'  standing,  in  a  man  sixty  years 
of  age,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Sayre,  myself,  and  the  class  of  medical 
students.  The  patient  was  under  the  influence  of  ether.  Manipula- 
tion alone  was  employed.  Probablj'  half  an  hour  had  been  consumed 
in  the  various  efforts,  when,  at  a  moment  when  the  thigh  was  being 
forcibly  abducted,  the  neck  was  broken  within  the  capsule,  and  very 
close  to  the  head.  I  was  able  to  feel  the  head  of  the  bone  distinctly, 
after  the  fracture,  and  to  move  it  freely  separated  from  the  neck. 

Dr.  David  Prince,  of  Illinois,  who  was  present  at  the  time,  informed 
me  that  he  had  himself  fractured  the  neck  of  the  femur  in  attempting 
the  reduction  of  an  ancient  dislocation  of  the  hip  by  manipulation. 

In  Markoe's  paper,  published  in  the  New  York  Journal  for  January, 
1855,  several  cases  similar  to  that  of  Caswell  are  reported,  in  which 
the  results  have  been  equally  fortunate ;  but  the  case  mentioned  as 
having  been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Post,  had  a  more  serious  termina- 
tion. This  patient,  John  Kelly,  aet.  21,  had  a  dislocation  into  the 
ischiajiic  notch,  and  on  the  same  day  the  reduction  was  attempted  by 
manipulation.  On  the  first  trial  the  head  of  the  bone  was  thrown 
into  the  foramen  ovale;  and,  after  having  been  moved  backwards  and 
forwards  between  these  two  points  several  times,  it  was  finally  carried 
directly  from  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  socket  by  manual  extension 
applied  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  without  pulleys,  "  In  this  case,"  says 
Markoe,  "the  cure  was  very  slow,  and  he  left  the  hospital  with  some 
degree  of  pain  and  swelling  about  the  joint.  I  learned  that  an  abscess 
formed  in  or  about  the  joint,  which  was  opened,  and  when  I  saw  him, 
a  year  after,  there  was  every  appearance  of  seated  morbus  coxarius." 

In  Case  14,  of  Markoe's  paper,  the  thigh  was  broken  at  the  neck 
after  manipulation  had  been  employed,  but  while  extension  was  being 
made  by  the  hands,  united  with  "  a  lifting  outwards."     Whether  the 

<  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  682. 
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fracture  was  due  to  the  extension,  or  to  the  manipulation,  seems  not 
to  be  clearly  determined.  The  dislocation  had  existed  seven  weeks 
when  this  attempt  at  reduction  was  made. 

Dr.  Bigelow  has  reported  a  case  of  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum, 
of  six  months'  standing,  in  a  man  23  years  of  age,  which  he  attempted 
to  reduce  and  caused  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  His  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  the  accident  occurred  is  as  follows:  ''I 
flexed  the  limb  once  slowly  upward  upon  the  abdomen — a  movement 
which  was  attended  with  a  continued  fine  crepitation  about  the  hip." 
Upon  examination,  the  head  of  the  bone  was  found  to  be  separated 
from  the  neck. 

Assisted  by  my  pupil,  Mr.  Hodge,  I  have  also  succeeded  in  collect- 
ing sixty-two  cases  of  attempts  at  reduction  by  extension ;  a  great 
majority  of  which,  we  find,  were  reduced  in  the  first  trials;  but  five 
cas^s  of  recent  dislocation  were  not  reduced  until  after  several  attempts 
had  been  made. 

In  five  cases  the  femur  was  broken.  The  first  occurred  in  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  London.  Ben,  Whittenburg,  aet.  40,  was  admitted 
Nov,  4, 1827,  with  a  dislocation  into  the  ischiatic  notch,  of  twenty-two 
weeks'  duration.  After  bleeding,  &c.,  had  been  practised,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  reduce  the  bone  by  pulleys,  in  which  the  reporter  pro- 
fesses to  believe  they  were  successful,  but  on  the  following  day  it  was 
plainly  enough  not  in  place.  Mr.  Travers  again  resorted  to  extension, 
and  while  extension  was  kept  up  and  the  assistants  were  rotating  the 
limb  outwards,  the  neck  of  the  femur  gave  way.*  Malgaigne  mentions 
a  case  in  which,  while  he  was  himself  directing  the  operation,  the  thigh 
was  broken  through  its  lower  third.  He  was  attempting  to  reduce  the 
bone  by  extension,  but  it  was  not  until  he  gave  the  signal  for  rotation 
outwards  that  the  bone  gave  way.*  Gibson  says  that  Dr.  Physick,  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  while  engaged  in  reducing  a  dislocated 
thigh  by  the  pulleys,  broke  the  femur  in  consequence  of  exerting  too 
much  force  upon  it  in  a  lateral  direction  by  an  additional  pulley;  and 
that  a  similar  accident  is  supposed  to  have  happened  to  Drs.  Harris 
and  Randolph  in  the  same  hospital,  in  the  year  1888,  while  using  the 
pulleys  upon  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age ;  for  during  extension  and 
counter-extension,  at  the  moment  of  rotating  the  limb,  and  of  drawing 
it  forcibly  outwards  by  a  towel,  a  sudden  crack  was  heard.* 

The  fifth  case  is  related  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  having  occurred 
at  the  Brighton  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gwynne;  the  dislo- 
cation was  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  and  was  supposed  to  have  existed 
about  one  month.  The  neck  of  the  femur  was  broken  in  the  first  at- 
tempt at  reduction,  and  while  the  surgeon  was  making  extension,  with 
gentle  rotation.* 

Sir  Astley  says :  "  There  are  plenty  of  cases  upon  record,  of  fatal 

.  abscesses  from  violent  attempts  at  the  reduction  of  dislocated  hips.'' 

We  presume  that  this  remark  has  reference  to  attempts  at  reduction 

«  London  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  Nov.  1838,  p.  239. 

«  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  146  and  830. 

»  Gibson^s  Surgery,  sixth  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  389. 

*  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  Disloc,  &c.,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  88. 
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among  surgeons.  He  adds,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Skey  has  mentioned, 
in  the  Lancet,^  a  fatal  case  of  phlebitis  following  protracted  extension 
of  the  hip. 

Malgaigne  has  collected  no  less  than  eight  similar  examples,  with 
several  more  in  which  serious  consequences  and  even  death  followed 
promptly  upon  violent  attempts  at  reduction  by  mechanical  means.* 

The  head  of  the  bone  has  been  repeatedly  thrown  from  the  dorsum 
ilii  into  the  ischiatic  notch,  and  B.  Cooper  mentions  a  case  in  which 
the  bone  was  carried  from  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  ischiatic  notch, 
from  which  latter  position  it  could  not  afterwards  be  changed.' 

As  to  the  relative  chances  of  failure  by  the  two  methods,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  recorded  cases  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  Of  the  failures 
by  extension,  the  experience  of  almost  every  surgeon,  the  journals,  and 
the  treatises  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  examples;  while  among 
the  sixty -four  cases  of  attempts  at  reduction  by  manipulation  collected 
by  me,  and  excepting  the  cases  in  which  the  bone  was  broken,  only 
two  were  positive  failures.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  however,  that 
these  two  cases  occurred  in  the  experience  of  the  New  York  City  Hos- 
pital ;  and  that  they  are  taken  from  a  total  of  fifteen,  this  being  the 
whole  number  which  had  been  treated  by  this  method  at  the  date  of 
these  observations,  in  the  New  York  Hospital.  One  had  existed  one 
month,  and,  after  repeated  trials  by  manipulation  and  frequent  changes 
of  position,  it  was  finally  reduced  by  pulleys.  The  other,  a  dislocation 
into  the  ischiatic  notch,  had  existed  only  a  few  hours.  At  least  seven 
or  eight  trials  were  made  to  accomplish  the  reduction  by  manipulation, 
but  without  success.  The  first  attempt  by  extension  failed  also,  but 
in  the  second  attempt  the  femur  was  kept  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
body,  and  the  bone  was  soon  brought  into  its  socket.* 

We  have  in  these  two  examples  not  only  a  record  of  failure  by 
manipulation,  but  an  equal  record  of  success  by  extension ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  in  an  analysis  of  the  sixty-four  cases,  sixteen 
triumphs  of  manipulation  over  extension. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  form 
a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  statistics,  that  the  great  majority, 
especially  of  the  cases  treated  by  manipulation,  have  occurred  in 
private  practice,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  such  statistics  do 
not  furnish  the  most  reliable  basis  for  conclusions.  As  a  general  rule, 
unsuccessful  cases  are  not  published  by  private  practitioners,  but  suc- 
cessful cases  are  pretty  certain  to  be  made  known ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  series  of  cases  furnished  by  any  single  hospital  will  generally 
be  found  to  have  given  both  unsuccessful  and  successful  cases.  The 
writer  has  heard  lately  of  a  complete  failure  to  reduce  by  manipulation 
in  a  recent  luxation  of  the  hip,  after  repeated  efforts  on  several  succes- 
sive days,  and  where  skilful  surgeons  were  in  attendance;  but  it  is 
believed  that  no  account  of  the  result  has  been  published. 

*  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  767,  18t0-il.     Cooper  on  Disloc,  p.  69. 

«  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  164  et  seq. 

'  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  Disloc.     By  Bransby  Cooper,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  96. 

«  Van  Baren,  New  York  Med.  Times,  Jan.  1836,  p.  136. 


We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  New  York 
City  Hospital,  two  of  the  fifteen  cases  reported  were  failures ;  a  cir- 
cumstance of  remarkable  significance,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
skill  of  the  several  gentlemen  who  were  the  operators  in  these  cases ; 
and  it  plainly  renders  a  new  series  of  statistics  necessary,  drawn  solely 
from  the  experience  of  one  or  more  similar  large  establishments,  before 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  decide  positively  upon  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  procedures. 

Nevertheless,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  express  our  present  convic- 
tions upon  this  subject,  reserving  to  ourselves  the  right  of  a  change  of 
opinion  whenever  the  proofs  shall  warrant  it. 

Manipulation,  owing  to  the  greater  power  which  may  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  neck  and  head  of  the  bone  through  the  action  of  the 
shaft  of  the  femur  as  a  lever,  is  most  liable  to  throw  the  head  of  the 
bone  into  new  positions,  and  consequently  most  liable  to  rupture  the 
various  soft  tissues  about  .the  joint,  to  produce  inflammation,  suppura- 
tion, and  caries.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  most  liable,  also,  to  fracture 
the  neck  of  the  femur.  It  is  not  certain  in  our  mind  but  that^  when 
the  principles  which  control  the  reduction  are  more  completely  under- 
stood, these  evils  may  be  lessened ;  yet  we  can  scarcely  persuade  our- 
selves that  by  any  future  observations  the  state  of  the  question  will 
ever  be  greatly  changed.  We  cannot  but  think,  also,  that  some  con- 
clusions ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  circumstances  that,  since  the  time 
of  Hippocrates  to /the  present  day,  manipulation  has  been  occasionally 
recommended  and  successful  examples  reported;  the  reduction  being 
accomplished  in  most  instances  by  processes  identical,  or  nearly  so, 
with  those  now  adopted ;  yet  generally  the  writers  appear  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done  before,  and,  indeed,  they  have 
generally  avowed  their  belief  that  the  method  suggested  by  themselves 
was  altogether  new  and  original.  Possibly  this  slowness  to  establish, 
and  total  inability  to  sustain  and  perpetuate  a  reputation,  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  method,  and  had  no  relation  to  its  failures.  Until  within 
a  few  years,  the  number  of  surgical  books,  and  especially  of  medical 
journals,  was  comparatively  very  small,  so  that  valuable  truths  ofken 
died  with  their  discoverers,  or  were  known  and  remembered  only  by 
a  few ;  but  it  is  possible,  also,  that  it  has  a  deeper  significance,  and  that 
it  implies  some  defect  in  the  procedure,  or  serious  danger,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  has  from  time  to  time  lapsed  into  desuetude  and 
finally  into  complete  oblivion. 

The  rules  which  the  author  would  give  for  the  employment  of 
manipulation  are  very  simple. 

The  patient  being  laid  on  his  back  upon  a  mattress,  the  surgeon, 
assuming  that  it  is  a  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  should  seize  the 
foot  with  one  hand  and  the  other  he  should  place  under  the  knee ; 
then,  flexing  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  the  knee  is  to  be  carefully  lifted 
toward  the  face  of  the  patient  until  it  meets  with  some  resistance ;  it 
must  then  be  moved  outwards  and  slightly  rotated  in  the  same  direc- 
tion until  I'esistance  is  again  encountered,  when  it  must  be  gradually 
brought  downwards  again  to  the  bed.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
whole  process  could  be  expressed  in  simpler  or  more  intelligible  terms. 
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than  to  say,  that  the  limb  should  follow  constantly  its  own  inclina- 
tion. 

All  writcTS  have  united  in  the  necessity  of  flexion ;  and,  indeed, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  advocates  of  extension  have  insisted 
upon  carrying  the  dislocated  limb  more  or  less  across  the  sound  one ; 
or  of  making  the  extension  at  right  angles  with  the  body.  They 
have  also  been  nearly  unanimous  in  their  statements  that  the  thigh 
should  then  be  abdacted  and  finally  brought  down.  Nathan  Smith 
has  added  the  injunction  to  rotate  the  shaft  of  the  femur  outwards, 
and  to  press  gently  upon  the  inside  of  the  knee  while  the  thigh  is 
being  flexed  upon  the  body,  so  as  to  compel  the  head  of  the  bone  to 
hug  the  outer  margin  of  the  acetabulum  and  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  iachiatic  notch ;  a  suggestion  which  has  been  erroneously  in- 
terpreted by  some  writers  to  mean  that  he  would  carry  up  the  limb 
abaucted,  a  thing  which  is  simply  impossible  until  the  reduction  is 
accomplished.  In  adopting  this  practice,  however,  we  must  not  forget 
the  danger  which  we  incur  when  the  limb  is  completely  flexed,  and 
the  head  of  the  femur  is  below  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum,  of  throwing 
it  over  into  the  foramen  ovale.  Dr.  Nathan  Smith  has  also  noticed 
the  advantage  which  sometimes  may  be  gained  by  giving  to  the  limb 
at  this  moment  a  slight  rocking  motion. 

These  movements  of  the  limb,  with  perhaps  other  slight  modifica- 
tions, such  as  lifting  the  knee  moderately  or  forcibly  when  the  bone 
refuses  to  mount  over  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  pressing  with 
the  hand  or  foot  upon  the  pelvic  bones,  and  violent  circumduction, 
are  all  which  have  been  usually  practised  in  successful  manipulation. 
^We  repeat,  however,  that  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  first  trial,  the 
knee  must  be  carried  only  in  those  directionp  which  offer  no  resistance, 
and  these  will  be  found  almost  always  to  be  the  same ;  the  knee  of  the 
dislocated  femur  hanging  over  the  sound  one  will  be  made  easily  to 
ascend  to  about  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  we  can  then  carry  it  out- 
wards a  short  distance,  probably  not  more  than  four  or  five  degrees ; 
at  this  moment,  frequently,  the  thigh  will  begin  to  rotate  outwards  of 
itself,  and  with  considerable  force,  or,  as  Wathman  says, ''  a  self-twist- 
ing of  the  thigh  occurs,  which  cannot  be  prevented  by  fast  holding." 
When  this  action  takes  place,  the  reduction  is  immediately  accom- 
plished ;  and  it  is  in  fact  at  this  moment,  before  the  limb  begins  to 
descend,  that  the  bone  most  frequently  resumes  its  socket.  If  it  does 
not,  then  as  soon  as  the  limb  begins  to  fall  the  reduction  occurs, 
generally  with  a  loud  snap.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  this  manipula- 
tion is  to  fail  if  the  knee  has  descended  more  than  a  few  inches  with- 
out the  reduction  having  taken  place ;  and  it  will  be  better  to  repeat 
the  manoeuvre  at  once,  rather  than  to  bring  the  limb  completely  down. 

Generally  anaBsthetics  ought  not  to  be  employed,  since  the  opera- 
tion, if  successful,  is  not  usually  painful,  and  we  need  that  the  patient 
should  preserve  his  consciousness,  in  order  to  admonish  us  when  we 
are  using  improper  violence.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  action  of 
certain  muscles  sometimes  affords  material  assistance  in  the  reduction. 
If,  however,  the  patient  is  very  sensitive,  or  the  parts  about  the  joint 
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are  very  tender,  or  manipalation  without  anaesthetics  has  failed,  then 
certainly  these  agents  may  be  properly  and  advantageously  employed. 

If  we  propose  to  attempt  reduction  by  extension,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  lancet,  antimony,  and  the  hot  bath,  as  pre- 
liminary measures,  since  the  muscles  can  be  at  once  overcome  by  the 
much  more  certain  and  more  powerful  agents,  chloroform,  ether,  &c. 

The  method  recommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  most  often 
practised  by  surgeons  of  the  present  day,  is  essentially  as  follows : — 

The  patient  is  placed  upon  a  bed  of  suitable  height,  reclining  on 
his  back,  but  partly  over  upon  the  sound  side.  Observing  now  the 
line  of  the  axis  of  the  dislocated  thigh,  one  strong  staple  is  to  be 
secured  into  the  wall  upon  one  side  of  the  room,  and  another  upon  the 
opposite  side,  both  of  which  shall  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  line  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur.  The  staple  in  front  of  the 
body  will  be  higher  than  the  bed,  and  the  staple  behind  will  be,  in 
the  same  proportion,  lower  than  the  bed.  The  limb  being  stripped, 
two  pieces  of  strong  factory  cloth,  each  about  four  inches  wide  and 
two  feet  long,  should  be  laid  parallel  with  and  on  each  side  of  the 
limb ;  the  centre  of  each  strip  being  about  opposite  that  portion  of 
the  thigh  which  is  just  above  the  two  condyles.  Over  the  centre  of 
these  strips,  above  the  condyles  and  patella,  a  strong  roller,  three 
inches  wide  and  at  least  three  yards  long,  previously  wetted  in  water, 
is  to  be  turned  as  tightly  as  it  can  be  drawn  until  the  whole  roller  is 
exhausted ;  the  extremity  of  the  roller  being  made  fast  with  a  needle 
and  thread  rather  than  with  pins.  The  upper  ends  of  the  side  strips 
are  then  to  be  brought  down,  and  tied  to  the  lower  ends,  forming 
thus  two  lateral  loops,  upon  which  one  of  the  hooks  of  the  compound 
pulleys  is  to  be  made  fast^  while  the  other  hook  is  secured  to  the  front 
staple  in  the  wall.  Instead  of  these  rollers  we  may  employ,  if  we 
choose,  a  leathern  thigh-belt.  For  the  purpose  of  counter-extension 
a  sheet  is  folded  diagonally,  and  its  centre  being  applied  to  the  peri- 
neum of  the  dislocated  limb,  the  ends  are  tied  firmly  into  the  back 
staple.  To  prevent  the  body  from  moving  laterally,  under  the  action 
of  the  pulleys,  one  assistant  should  be  seated  upon  the  bed,  with  his 
back  against  the  side  and  back  of  the  patient,  and  his  right  arm 
thrown  over  the  body ;  it  is  well  also  to  station  another  beside  the 
sound  limb,  so  as  to  retain  it  also  in  its  place  upon  the  bed.  Under- 
neath the  upper  part  of  the  dislocated  limb  a  strong  and  broad  band- 
age should  be  placed,  of  sufficient  length  to  tie  over  the  neck  of  the 
surgeon  when  he  is  standing  about  half  bent  over  the  body  of  the 
patient. 

Everything  being  arranged,  and  all  portions  of  the  apparatus  having 
been  sufficiently  tested  to  make  sure  that  nothing  will  give  way  during 
the  operation,  the  anesthetic  is  to  be  administered,  and  as  the  patient 
falls  gradually  under  its  influence,  the  action  of  the  pulleys  should 
commence,  and  be  slowly  but  steadily  increased;  a  third  assistant 
managing  the  rope,  so  as  to  leave  the  surgeon  unembarrassed,  and 
able  to  direct  his  whole  attention  to  the  position  of  the  trochanter 
major  and  of  the  head  of  the  femur.    In  order  to  this,  he  should 
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place  one  hand  upon  each  of  these  prominences,  and  watch  carefully 
their  descent. 

The  length  of  time  which  will  be  required  to  bring  down  the  limb 
must  differ  greatly  in  different  persons,  according  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  the  condition,  age,  &c.,  of  the  patient;  but 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  a  slow  and  steady  action  is  much  more 
effective  than  rapid  and  irregular  tractions,  and  it  is  in  this  especially, 
rather  than  in  the  relative  amount  of  power,  that  the  pulleys  possess 
always  so  great  an  advantage  over  the  hands. 

"When  the  surgeon  finds  that  the  head  of  the  bone  has  nearly  or 
quite  reached  the  socket,  if  it  does  not  take  its  place  spontaneouslv, 
he  may  place  his  neck  in  the  noose  which  passes  underneath  the  thigh, 
and  lift  upwards  and  outwards,  in  order  to  raise  the  trochanter  major, 
and  thus  enable  the  head  to  rotate  toward  the  acetabulum.  It  is  in 
this  part  of  the  manoeuvre,  and  especially  when  at  the  same  moment 
one  of  the  assistants,  after  bending  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  so  as  to 
make  of  it  a  lever,  has  rotated  the  thigh  outwards,  that  the  fracture 
of  the  neck  has  generally  taken  place ;  and  we  cannot  be  too  cautious, 
therefore,  particularly  in  old  persons,  not  to  bear  very  strongly  upon 
the  noose,  nor  to  permit  the  assistant  to  rotate  outwards  with  great 
force. 

If  the  bone  does  not  enter  the  socket,  we  may  increase  the  flexion, 
or  suddenly  release  the  tension,  or,  in  fine,  again  resort  to  manipula- 
tion alone. 

When  the  reduction  is  accomplished,  the  patient  should  be  laid 
upon  his  back,  with  the  knees  resting  over  a  pillow,  and  tied  together 
lightly  with  a  towel  or  a  strip  of  cotton  cloth.  In  order  also  the  more 
certainly  to  prevent  a  reluxation,  the  thigh  of  the  dislocated  limb 
should  be  gently  rotated  outwards,  by  which  the  head  will  be  pressed 
forwards  against  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule. 

Such  an  accident,  however,  as  a  recurrence  of  the  dislocation,  in 
the  case  of  the  femur,  is  exceedingly  rare ;  and  I  should  have  deemed 
it  altogether  impossible,  except  as  the  result  of  considerable  violence 
again  applied,  had  not  at  least  two  examples  been  reported  to  us 
upon  very  excellent  authority.  Malgaigne  says  he  has  himself  seen 
an  example  of  reluxation  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  occasioned  by  an  un- 
timely movement  ;^  and  Verneuil  has  seen,  ten  days  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  dislocation  upon  the  ischiatic  notch,  the  dislocation  repro- 
duced by  a  sudden  effort  of  the  patient  to  sit  up  f  indeed,  it  is  when 
the  limb  is  in  a  flexed  position  that  the  accident  seems  most  likely  to 
occur. 

Of  course,  in  these  remarks  we  mean  to  except  those  cases  in  which 
the  upper  margin  of  the  acetabulum  is  broken  off,  and  the  head  of  the 
femur  has  consequently  lost  its  natural  support  in  this  direction. 

The  possibility  of  this  accident  is  also  confirmed  by  the  examples 
of  '*'  voluntary"  dislocations  which  I  shall  relate  iu  the  last  section  of 
this  chapter. 

»  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  torn.  ii.  p.  830.  «  Ibid.,  p.  840. 
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The  method  of  extension  recommended  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  namely, 
with  the  thigh  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  has  already  been  referred 
to ;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  preferable 
to  extension  as  practised  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  Nearly  all  surgeons, 
however,  have  recogiiized  the  necessity  of  flexing  the  thigh  in  certain 

cases.    Dr.  Bigelow  sug- 
Fig.  285.  gests  that  where  greater 

force  is  required  than  can 
be  obtained  by  the  usual 
methods,  a  tripod  should 
be  employed,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  wood- 
cut. 

The  following  case,  re- 
ported to  me  by  Dr.  N. 
jFanning,  of  Catskill,  N.Y., 
illustrates  the  occasional 
necessity  of  resorting  to 
extension,  and  is  of  special 
interest  on  account  of  the 
extreme  youth  of  the  pa- 
tient. I  have  referred  to 
the  same  case  once  before. 
A  little  girl,  two  and  a 
half  years  old,  was  caught 
under  a  falling  door  on 
the  24th  of  May,  1867. 
but  her  parents  suspected 
no  injury  beyond  a  severe 
bruise  until  ten  days  later, 
when  they  consulted  Dr. 
Fanning.  The  left  femur 
was  then  found  to  be  dislocated  upon  the  dorsum  ilii.  Dr.  Fanning 
attempted  first  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by  manipulation,  but  he  failed. 
He  then  directed  the  father  to  make  extension  by  the  legs,  while  the 
mother  made  counter-extension  by  seizing  the  child  under  the  arms, 
and  thus  he  soon  succeeded  in  effecting  the  reduction. 


Tripod  for  vertical  extension.  (Bigelow.) 


§  2.  Dislocations  Upwards  and  Backwards  into  the  Oreat  Ischiatic 

Notch. 

8yn, — *'  Upwards  and  backwards  into  the  ischiatic  notch ;"  Sir  A.  Cooper.  *'  Up- 
wards and  backwards  into  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch  ;^*  Lizars.  **  Backwards 
into  the  sacro-sciatic  foramen  ;^*  S.  Cooper.  *'  Backwards  into  tlie  ischiatic  notch ;"" 
Liston,  B.  Cooper,  Miller,  Pirrie,  Erichsen,  Skey,  Gibson.  "  Downwards  and  out- 
wards on  the  08  ischium;"  Boyer,  Dorsey.  ''Backwards  and  downwards  into 
the  ischiatic  notch  ;*'  Chelius,  Petit,  Duvemey.  "Upon  the  ischium  ;"  Bertrandi. 
"Sacro-sciatic;"  Gerdy.  "Ischiatic;"  Malgaigne.  "Dorsal  below  the  tendon;" 
Bigelow. 

Boyer  considers  this  dislocation  as  only  secondary  upon  a  disloca- 
tion upon  the  dorsum  ilii ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  it  often  occurs 
as  a  primary  accident.    Not  unfrequently,  also,  what  was  primarily  a 
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dislocation  into  the  ischiatic  notch,  becomes  subsequently  a  dislocation 
upon  the  dorsum  ilii. 

Ca^ses. — A  fall  upon  the  foot  or  knee  when  the  limb  is  very  much 
in  advance  of  the  body ;  or  the  fall  of  a  heavy  weight  upon  the  back 


Fig.  286. 


Fig.  287. 


IHtlocatlon  apwardt  and  backwards 
into  the  great  ischiatic  notch.  (A. 
Cooper.) 

and  pelvis  when  the  thigh 
is  nearly  or  quite  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  body.  In- 
deed, the  causes  are  very 
similar  to  those  which  pro- 
duce dislocations  upon  the 
dorsum  ilii,  except  that  it 
is  necessary  to  suppose  the 
limb  in  a  position  more 
nearly  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  trunk,  at  the  moment  in 
which  the  force  is  applied. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Mr.  Syme,  who  dissected  the  body  of  a 
man  recently  dead  whose  thigh  had  been  dislocated  into  the  ischiatic 
notch,  found  the  glutaeus  maximus  nearly  torn  asunder,  the  head  of 
the  femur  being  imbedded  in  its  substance;  the  glutaeus  minimus, 
the  pyriformis,  and  the  gemellus  superior  lacerated ;  the  capsular  liga- 
Tnent  extensively  torn  close  to  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum,  and  the 
round  ligament  completely  separated  from  the  femur.  The  head  of 
the  femur  was  lying  in  the  great  ischiatic  notch,  upon  the  gemelli 
and  the  sacro-sciatic  nerve,  behind  the  acetabulum  and  a  little  above 


Dislocation  upwards  and  baclcwards,  into  the  great  ischi- 
atic notch. 
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it ;  being  situated  between  the  upper  margin  of  the  notch  and  the 
great  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.'  Figure  286  is  a  representation  of  this 
specimen. 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Hutchinson,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  reported  an  ex- 
ample of  this  dislocation  in  which  death  having  occurred  four  days 
after  reduction,  he  was  able  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  lesions. 
By  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  H.,  I  was  permitted  to  be  present  at  this 
autopsy,  and  the  lesions  were  found  to  be  much  the  same  as  in  the 
case  related  by  Syme ;  but  the  glutaeus  minimus  was  not  torn,  and 
there  was  added  a  laceration  of  the  obturator  externus.  Dr.  Lente 
has  reported  one  other  dissection  made  afler  reduction.' 

Dr.  Bigelow  speaks  of  a  dorsal  dislocation  as  sometimes  occupying  a 
position  as  low  as  the  upper  portion  of  the  ischiatic  notch ;  but  the 
dislocation  now  under  consideration  he  describes  as  that  in  which  the 
head  of  the  femur  having  been  driven  from  its  socket  downwards  and 
backwards,  is  subsequently,  in  the  attempt  to  straighten  the  limb, 
carried  upwards  behind  the  socket  until  it  is  arrested  by  the  strong 
tendon  of  the  obturator  intern  us,  and  the  subjacent  capsule.     In  some 

Fig.  288. 


Internal  obtnrator  In  lU  natural  position.    (Bigelow.) 

cases  also  the  head  passes  behind  the  tendon  and  the  subjacent  cap- 
sule. He  prefers,  therefore,  to  speak  of  this  dislocation  as  "  dorsal 
below  the  tendon." 

Symptoms. — The  position  of  the  limb  is  in  some  cases  nearly  the 

»  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  460. 
2  Lente,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  Jan.  1851. 
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same  as  in  certain  jdislocations  upon  the  dorsum.    It  is  shortened 
usually  about  half  an  inch,  the  thigh  being  flexed  upon  the  body, 

Fig.  289. 


Internal  obtarator  in  its  new  position.    (Bigelow.) 

adducted,  and  rotated  inwards;  but  the  flexion  is  often  less  than  in 
dislocations  upon  the  dorsum,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes 
much  greater.  Generally  it  is  such  that,  when  the  patient  is  standing, 
the  end  of  the  great  toe  of  the  dislocated  limb  touches  the  ball  of  the 
great  toe  of  the  sound  limb. 

Bigelow  observes  that  the  extreme  Fig.  290. 

flexion  which  is  sometimes  found 
to  exist,  especially  when  the  patient 
is  in  the  recumbent  position,  is 
generally  due  to  the  arrest  of  the 
head  of  the  femur  by  the  internal 
obturator  and  the  subjacent  untorn 
capsule.  Wheil  the  patient  rises,  the 
weight  of  the  limb  may  force  the 
head  up  behind  the  tendon  of  the 
obturator;  or  if  the  limb  is  brought 
down  with  force,  the  tendon  and 
capsule  may  give  way  and  the  head 
may  ascend  to  any  point  upon  the 
outer  surface  of  the  ilium,  and  in 

this  way  an  ischiatic  may  be  con-  Dislocation  upward,  and  backwards  into  the 
verted  into  an  iliac  dislocation.  great  Ischlatlc    notch.   "Below  the   tendon/* 

when  the  patient  is  recambent.    (Bigelow.) 
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The  head  of  the  femur  is  sometimes  distinctly  felt  in  its  new  position, 
especially  when  the  limb  is  moved  upwards  or  downwards.  The  tro- 
chanter major  is  approximated  toward  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  remarks  that  this  dislocation  is  the  most  difficult 
to  detect,  and  Mr.  Syme  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  nature  of  the 
accident  was  overlooked  by  himself,  and  the  thigh  was  not  reduced 
until  the  thirteenth  day  ;^  and  subsequently  Mr.  Syme  has  called  at- 
tention to  what  he  considers  as  one  of  the  most  important  diagnostic 
marks — indeed,  he  says  it  is  never  absent,  nor  is  it  ever  met  with  in 
any  other  injury  of  the  hip-joint,  "whether  dislocation,  fracture,  or 
bruise ;"  this  is  "  an  arched  form  of  the  lumbar  part  of  the  spine,  which 
cannot  be  straightened  b9  long  as  the  thigh  is  straight,  or  on  a  line 
with  the  patient's  trunk.  When  the  limb  is  raised  or  bent  upwards 
upon  the  pelvis,  the  back  rests  flat  upon  the  bed ;  but  so  soon  as  the 
limb  is  allowed  to  descend,  the  back  becomes  arched  as  before."*  This 
position,  assumed  by  the  back  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  straighten 
and  depress  the  limb,  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  psoas  magnus  and 
iliacus  internus.  But,  in  addition  to  this  valuable  sign,  the  inversion 
of  the  toes,  immobility  of  the  limb,  and  the  absence  of  crepitus,  are 
generally  sufficient  in  themselves  to  distinguish  it  from  a  fracture  of 
the  neck.  Dr.  Squires,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  in  a  note  addressed  to  me  in 
March,  1860,  suggests,  also,  that  in  ancient  cases  the  projection  of  the 
head  of  the  femur  may  be  felt  by  passing  the  finger  into  the  rectum 
or  vagina.  In  this  way  Dr.  Sayre  and  myself  determined  a  dislocation 
into  the  ischiatic  notch  which  had  existed  six  months,  in  a  boy  twelve 
years  old ;  and  Dr.Wood,  with  myself,  diagnosticated  the  same  dis- 
location in  a  woman  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  which  had  existed  four 
weeks,  in  the  same  manner. 

Prognosis. — I  have  seen  two  dislocations  of  this  character  which 
were  not  recognized  by  the  surgeons  at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the 
injury,  nor  for  some  weeks  afterwards.  One  was  in  a  lad  twelve  years 
old,  who  was  brought  to  me  from  an  adjacent  county  in  August^  1847. 
The  accident  had  happened  eight  weeks  before.  His  limb  was  short- 
ened one  inch;  it  was  also  forcibly  adducted  and  rotated  inwards. 
Dr.  Golegrove,  a  very  excellent  surgeon,  had  made  a  thorough  attempt 
to  reduce  the  dislocation  with  pulleys  a  few  days  before  he  was  brought 
to  me,  and  I  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  subject  him  again  to  the  trial. 
Notwithstanding  the  dislocation,  his  limb  was  quite  Useful.  The  second 
was  in  the  case  of  the  boy  seen  by  Dr.  Sayre  and  myself,  to  which  I 
have  just  referred. 

JVeatment. — In  employing  manipulation,  we  may  follow,  with  only 
a  slight  modification,  the  directions  already  given  in  dislocations  upon 
the  dorsum  ilii.  We  find  the  head  of  the  femur  lower,  consequently 
the  extent  of  the  circuit  to  be  described  in  the  manoeuvre  is  diminished, 
but  in  other  respects  the  processes  are  identical. 

'  Amer.  Joum.  Med  Sci.,  yol.  xviii.  p.  242. 

«  Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  Oct.  1848,  p.  461,  from  Lond.  and  Edinb.  Month. 
Joum.,  July,  1848. 


attemptiDg  to  reduce  this  dislocation  by  manipulation,  that  the  head 
of  the  bone  will  be  thrown  across  into  the  foramen  thyroideum.  I 
have  already  mentioned  one  case  occurring  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Post 
in  the  New  York  Hospital,  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur,  originally 
in  the  ischiatic  notch,  passed  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
ischiatic  notch  and  the  foramen  ovale  many  times,  and  which,  although 
the  reduction  was  finally  accomplished,  was  followed  by  morbus  coxa- 
rius.  Parker  mentions  a  second  case  in  the  same  paper,'  in  which  his 
first  attempt  to  reduce  by  manipulation  carried  the  head  of  the  bone 
into  the  foramen  ovale;  but  the  second  attempt  was  successful.  In 
Dr.  Hutchinson's  case,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  the  first 
attempt  at  reduction  was  made  without  an  anaesthetic,  and  by  manipu- 
lation after  the  method  described  by  Beid.  The  first  two  attempts 
failed,  and  in  the  third,  the  limb  being  more  abducted  than  before,  the 
head  of  the  bone  was  thrown  into  the  foramen  ovale.  By  reversing 
the  movements,  it  was  replaced  in  the  ischiatic  notch  ;  and  this  change 
of  position  was  made  seven  or  eight  times.  The  patient  was  now 
etherized,  and  the  bone  was  lifted  into  its  socket  in  the  same  manner 
which  I  have  described  in  the  case  of  Caswell.  Malgaigne  refers  to  a 
patient  of  Lenoir's  and  to  another  of  his  own,  in  which  the  head  of 
the  bone  was  lodged  under  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  during  the 
attempts  at  reduction.^ 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1855,  Charles  McCormick,  sdt.  21,  a  laborer  on 
the  "State  Line  Kailroad,"  was  caught  between  two  cars,  with  his  back 
resting  against  one  car,  and  his  right  knee  against  the  other,  the  right 
thigh  being  raised  to  a  right  angle  with  his  body.  As  the  cars  came 
together  he  felt  a  "  cracking"  at  his  hip-joint,  and  found  himself  im- 
mediately unable  to  walk  or  stand. 

Two  hours  after  the  accident,  assisted  by  my  son  Theodore,  and 
Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  I  examined  the  limb  carefully,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  reduction  with  the  pulleys,  in  case  the  attempt  by  ma- 
nipulation should  fail. 

The  patient  lying  upon  his  back,  I  seized  the  right  leg  and  thigh 
with  my  hands,  the  leg  being  moderately  flexed  upon  the  thigh,  and 
carried  the  knee  slowly  up  toward  the  belly,  until  it  had  approached 
within  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  when,  noticing  a  slight  resistance  to 
farther  progress  in  this  direction,  I  carried  the  knee  across  the  body 
outwards,  until  I  again  encountered  a  slight  resistance,  and  immediately 
I  began  to  allow  the  limb  to  descend.  At  this  moment  a  sudden  slip 
or  snap  occurred  near  the  joint,  and  I  supposed  reduction  was  accom- 
plished; but  on  bringing  the  limb  down  completely,  I  found  it  was 
still  in  the  ischiatic  notch.  I  think  the  head  had  slipped  off  from  the 
lower  lip  of  the  acetabulum,  after  having  been  gradually  lifted  upon  it. 

Without  delay  I  commenced  to  repeat  the  manipulation,  and  in 
precisely  the  same  manner.  Again,  at  the  same  point,  when  the  limb 
was  just  beginning  to  descend,  a  much  more  distinct  sensation  of  slip- 

*  Markoe's  paper,  N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Med.,  Jan.  1855. 
«  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  torn.  ii.  p.  839. 
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ping  was  felt,  and  on  dropping  the  limb  it  was  found  to  be  in  place 
and  in  form,  with  all  its  mobility  completely  restored. 

No  anaesthetic  was  employed,  and  no  person  supported  the  body  or 
interfered  in  any  way  to  assist  in  the  reduction.  No  outcry  was  made 
by  the  patient,  yet  he  informed  me  that  the  manipulation  hurt  him 
considerably.  The  amount  of  force  employed  by  myself  was  just 
suflScient  to  lift  the  limb,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  whole  pro- 
cedure was  only  a  few  seconds. 

Fig.  291. 


Reduction  of  didoefttlon  npwud*  and  baekwards  Into  the  great  ischiatic  notch,  hj  extension.   (Sir 
Aatlej  Cooper'*  method.) 

After  the  reduction  he  remained  upon  his  back,  in  bed,  eleven  days, 
in  pursuance  of  my  instructions.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  began  to 
walk  about,  but  was  unable  to  resume  work  until  after  eight  weeks 
or  more.  It  is  probable  that  he  could  have  walked  immediately  after 
the  reduction,  without  much  if  any  inconvenience,  so  trivial  was  the 
inflammation  which  resulted  from  the  accident.  He  never  complained 
of  pain,  but  only  of  a  slight  soreness  back  of  the  trochanter  major, 
near  the  head  of  the  bone.  This  soreness  continued  several  weeks, 
and  was  especially  present  when  he  bent  forwards.  After  the  lapse 
of  four  months,  when  I  last  saw  him,  he  occasionally  felt  a  pain  at 
this  point  in  stooping,  but  the  motions  of  the  joint  were  free ;  he  walked 
rapidly  and  without  halt. 

If  the  reduction  is  attempted  by  extension,  we  ought  to  remember 
that  the  head  of  the  bone  lies  more  behind  than  above  the  socket,  and 
that  it  is  not  requisite  to  carry  it  downwards  so  much  as  forwards; 
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and  especially  that  it  must  mount  over  the  most  elevated  margin  of 
the  socket,  in  order  to  resume  its  position.  The  extension  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  made  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  as  the  following 
case  will  illustrate : — 

John  Hebden,  set.  40,  was  sitting  with  his  legs  hanging  over  the 
dock,  when  his  left  knee  was  struck  by  a  ferry-boat,  dislocating  the 
head  of  the  femur  into  the  ischiatic  notch.  I  found  him  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  on  the  following  morning,  about  twenty  hours  after  the  acci- 
dent, Sept.  29,  1866.  In  the  recumbent  posture  the  limb  was  pretty 
strongly  adducted  and  slightly  rotated  inwards.  It  was  shortened 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  In  the  erect  posture  both  adduction  and 
inward  rotation  were  very  slight. 

Having  etherized  him,  I  made  three  separate  attempts  at  reduction 
by  manipulation,  but  failed.  I  then  made  extension  m  the  following 
manner :  The  patient  resting  upon  his  back,  I  stood  astride  his  body, 
and  clasping  my  hands  under  the  knep,  I  pulled  directly  upwards, 
while  an  assistant  held  down  the  pelvis.  I  did  not  feel  the  bone  re- 
sume its  place,  nor  was  I  aware  that  reduction  was  accomplished,  but 
when  I  let  the  limb  down  the  bone  was  found  to  be  in  its  socket. 

Two  or  three  minutes  later,  and  before  the  patient  had  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  ether,  I  raised  the  knee,  to  indicate  to  some 
young  men,  who  had  just  come  in,  how  the  dislocation  had  been  re- 
duced, when  it  slipped  out  again,  with  a  sudden  jerk^and  a  grating 
sensation.  This  sensation  I  had  felt  once  or  twice  before  while  ma- 
nipulating. It  was  scarcely  as  rough  as  the  crepitus  of  a  fracture,  and 
it  probably  indicated  that  the  cartilaginous  margin  of  the  acetabulum 
had  been  broken  off. 

The  limb  was  now  brought  down  to  the  bed,  and  it  was  found  to  be 
in  the  same  position  as  before  reduction  was  attempted.  Standing 
again  over  the  patient,  and  placing  my  hands  under  the  knee,  I  pulled 
upwards,  and  the  head  resumed  its  place ;  this  time  with  a  sudden 
jerk  and  with  the  same  rough  sensation.  The  limb  was  then  placed 
in  the  extended  position  and  secured  by  a  long  splint,  which  was  not 
removed  until  the  eleventh  day. 

The  facility  with  which  the  reluxation  took  place  in  the  preceding 
case  will  sufficiently  explain  what  happened  in  the  following  case  on 
the  tenth  day  after  reduction,  and  on  account  of  which  I  was  subse- 
quently consulted. 

Wm.  Milne,  set.  19,  of  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  thrown  from  a  wagon, 
May  18,  1858,  dislocating  his  left  femur  into  the  ischiatic  notch.  Dr. 
Watson,  of  Clarendon,  Orleans  Co.,  was  consulted  within  three  hours. 
Drs.  Wood  and  Taffl  were  also  present.  Dr.  Watson  laid  the  patient 
on  his  back,  and  without  anaasthetics  reduced  the  dislocation  by  ma- 
nipulation. The  bone  was  felt  distinctly  as  it  slipped  into  its  place, 
and  the  limb  immediately  resumed  its  natural  position  and  length,  as 
all  the  surgeons  present  affirm.  He  was  soon  out  of  the  house  on 
crutches,  and  on  the  eleventh  day  went  in  bathing.  When  he  came 
out  of  the  water  he  complained  of  his  hip,  and  on  the  following  day  it 
was  seen  to  be  shortened.  Subsequently  it  was  examined  by  several 
surgeons,  all  of  whom  pronounced  it  dislocated.    An  attempt  was  then 
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made  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by  Jarvis's  adjuster,  but  without  anaes- 
thesia, as  the  patient  refused  to  be  rendered  insensible.  The  attempt 
did  not  succeed,  and  the  father  brought  an  action  against  Dr.  Watson 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Orleans  Co.,  Judge  Davis  presiding,  for  Sept. 
1858.  The  prosecutor  failed  to  appear,  and  Dr.  Watson,  the  defend- 
ant, took  judgment  by  default. 

Lente  relates  a  case  in  which,  extension  being  employed,  the  cord 
was  suddenly  cut  while  the  limb  was  abducted  and  rotated  outwards, 
when  the  head  of  the  femur  left  the  ischiatic  notch,  and  rose  upon  the 
dorsum  ilii,  assuming  a  position  directly  above  the  acetabulum,  and 
below  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process ;  and  from  which  position 
it  wa^  subsequently,  with  great  difficulty,  returned  to  the  socket.* 

§  3.  Dislocations  Downwards  and  Forwards  into  the  Foramen 

Thtroideum. 

8yn, — **  Downward8  into  the  foramen  ovale ;"  Sir  A.  Cooper.  "  Downwards 
into  the  obturator  foramen;''  Lizars.  '*  Downwards  and  forwards  into  the  fora- 
men obturatorium ;"  B.  Cooper.  "Inwards  and  downwards  into  the  oral  hole ;" 
Ghelius.  '*  Downwards  and  forwards  into  the  foramen  ovale  •''  Pirrie.  "  Down- 
wards and  inwards;"  Boyer.  *' Bub-pubic;"  Gerdy.  "Ischio-pubic;'*  Mal- 
gaigne. 

Causes. — In  order  to  produce  this  dislocation  the  limb  must  be,  at 
the  moment  of  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  in  a  position  of  abduction. 
Perhaps  most  often  it  is  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  weight  upon 
the  back  of  the  pelvis  when  the  body  is  bent  and  the  thighs  spread 
asunder. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  capsule  gives  way  upon  the  inner  side 
especially ;  the  round  ligament  is  torn  from  its  attachment,  and  the 
head  of  the  femur  pressing  forwards  and  downwards,  finds  a  lodge- 
ment upon  the  obturator  externus  muscle,  over  the  foramea  thyroi- 
deum. 

Symptoms. — The  thigh  is  lengthened  from  one  to  two  inches,  ab- 
ducted and  flexed,  the  body  being  also  bent  forwards  or  flexed  upon 
the  thigh.  The  dislocated  limb  is  advanced  before  the  other,  and  the 
toes  generally  point  directly  forwards,  but  they  may  incline  either 
outwards  or  inwards.  The  hip  is  flattened  or  depressed ;  the  long 
adductors  are  felt  tense  upon  the  inside  of  the  limb ;  the  trochanter 
major  is  less  prominent  than  upon  the  opposite  side ;  and  the  bead  of 
the  bone  may  sometimes  be  felt  in  its  new  position.  The  lengthening 
of  the  limb  alone  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  this  accident  from  a 
fracture  of  the  neck. 

The  flexion  and  abduction  are  due  in  some  measure  to  the  tension 
of  the  psoas  magnus  and  iliacus  internus,  and  perhaps  to  a  similar 
condition  of  other  rotators  and  flexors;  but,  according  to  Bigelow,  the 
ilio-femoral  ligament  offers  the  chief  resistance,  and  constitutes  the 
chief  impediment  to  the  restoration  of  the  bone. 

Treatment. — It  is  pretty  certain  that  in  the  following  example  there 
was  a  spontaneous  reduction,  or  rather,  I  ought  to  say,  an  accidental 

»  Lente,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  Nov.  1850,  p.  314. 
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reduction  of  a  dislocated  femur  from  the  thyroid  foramen.  Perhaps 
it  was  only  an  example  of  a  partial  luxation ;  of  which  species  of  for- 
ward luxation  I  shall  hereafter  relate  another  case  as  having  come 
under  my  own  notice. 

Jacob  Lower,  set.  10,  fell  from  a  tree,  a  height  of  about  twelve  feet 
to  the  ground.    It  is  not  known  how  he  struck.    He  became  imme- 


Fig.  293. 


Fig.  398. 


R«lationa  of  the  illo-remorai  ligament  to  the  thyroid 
dUlocation.     (From  Bigelow.) 

diately  quite  faint,  and  when  he  had 
partly  recovered,  he  attempted  to  get 
up;  but  could  not.  He  said  his  leg 
was  broken,  and  cried  out  lustily 
whenever  it  was  moved.    The  father 

arrived   in  about  an  hour,  and  found       Dislocation  downward,  and  forwards  mto  the 

him  still  lying  on  his  back  where  he  foramen  thjroidenm. 
had  fallen,  with  his  right  leg  carried 

away  from  the  other,  and  turned  outwards.  He  lifted  him  up  to  place 
him  in  a  small  hand-wagon,  which  was  long  enough  for  his  body,  but 
only  one  foot  and  a  half  in  width.  Finding  that  his  right  leg  was  so 
much  abducted  as  to  prevent  his  being  laid  in  so  narrow  a  space,  he 
seized  upon  it,  and  with  some  force  pressed  the  knee  inwards  across 
the  opposite  leg,  when  suddenly  it  resumed  its  position  with  a  loud 
snap  like  a  ''  cannon."  I  use  the  language  of  the  father.  On  the 
following  day  I  examined  the  limb  carefully,  and  found  its  motion 
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free.  He  was,  however;  vomiting  the  contents  of  his  stomach,  and 
passing  blood  from  the  bladder  quite  freely.  The  vomiting  soon 
ceased,  but  the  hemorrhage  from  the  bladder  continued  three  or  four 
'  days.  On  the  ninth  day  he  walked  out,  and  on  the  twelfth  he  was 
seen  climbing  upon  the  top  of  a  house.  I  saw  him  again  after  the 
lapse  of  a  year,  and  found  that  he  was  still  complaining  of  an  occa- 
sional soreness  in  the  region  of  the  hip-joint. 

If  we  attempt  to  reduce  by  manipulation,  it  will  be  proper  to  follow 
the  same  rule  which  we  have  statea  as  applicable  to  dislocations  back- 
wards, namely,  to  carry  the  limb  in  the  first  instance  only  in  those  di- 
rections in  which  it  is  found  to  move  easily.  Instead,  therefore,  of  hold- 
ing the  leg  in  a  position  of  adduction  while  the  thigh  is  flexed  upon  the 
abdomen,  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  it  up  abducted ;  and  when  the 
further  progress  of  the  knee  toward  the  belly  is  arrested,  the  limb  must 
be  moved  inwards,  and  finally  brought  down  adducted.  When  the  knee 
is  about  opposite  the  pubes,  or  a  little  lower,  in  its  descent,  the  femur 
should  be  gently  rotated  inwards,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  head 
toward  the  acetabulum.  The  reduction  may  also  be  sometimes  facili- 
tated by  lifting  the  head  of  the  bone  with  t\}Q  aid  of  a  band  passed 
under  the  upper  portion  of  the  thigh  and  over  the  shoulder  of  an 
assistant;  by  giving  to  the  shaft  of  the  femur  a  slight  rocking  motion 
when  it  is  about  to  enter  the  socket ;  and  also  by  pressing  with  the 
hand  against  the  head  of  the  bone,  or  by  lifting  at  the  knee  moderately. 

In  one  of  the  examples  recorded  by  Markoe  (Case  8),  the  reduction 
was  accomplished  in  tne  second  attempt,  by  rotating  the  thigh  inwards 
just  as  the  thigh  had  descended  below  a  right  angle  with  the  body, 
in  the  manner  which  we  have  above  directed ;  but  in  a  second  example 
(Case  9),  a  similar  manoeuvre  carried  the  head  across  into  the  ischiatic 
notch,  while  the  reduction  was  finally  accomplished  by  rotating  the 
tbigh  outwards,  and  at  the  same  moment  adducting  the  limb  strongly 
in  a  direction  which  carried  the  knee  behind  the  other  one.  Markoe 
concludes  that  the  latter  mode  is  preferable,  because  it  will  throw  the 
head  of  the  bone  a  little  upwards  as  well  as  outwards ;  in  which  direc- 
tion it  will  find  a  more  gently  inclined  plane  toward  the  socket  He 
admits,  however,  that  both  methods  may  accomplish  the  same  result 
But  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  method  by  rotation  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur  inwards  is  in  general  most  likely  to  succeed.  In  this  way  also, 
I  think,  both  W.  H.  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,*  and  R.  L.  Brodie,  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  were  successful;*  it  is  the  method  preferred  by 
Bigelow,  who  also  recognizes  the  propriety  of  making  outward 
rotation  when  inward  rotation  fails.  "  Flex  the  limb  towards  a  per- 
pendicular, and  abduct  it  a  little  to  disengage  the  head  of  the  bone: 
then  rotate  the  thigh  strongly  inward,  adducting,  and  carrying  the 
knee  to  the  floor."  It  is  especially  worthy  of  notice  that  Anderson, 
so  long  ago  as  1772,  in  the  case  already  quoted  when  we  were  con- 
sidering the  history  of  reduction  by  manipulation,  practised  success- 

»  W.  H.  Van  Buren,  New  York  Med.  Times,  Jan.  1856,  p.  127. 
«  R.  L.  Brodie,  Memphis  Med.  Recorder,  Sept.  1857,  p.  93 ;  from  Charleston 
Med.  Rev. 
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fully  almost  precisely  the  same  method.  In  one  example  mentioned 
by  Markoe  (Case  7),  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  head  of  the  femur 
was  thrown  into  the  ischiatic  notch,  by  having  flexed  the  thigh  too 
much,  80  that  "  the  knee  touched  the  thorax."  Indeed,  it  is  question- 
Fig.  294. 


Bednction  of  thjroid  difloeation  by  manipalation.    (From  Bigelow.) 

able  whether  it  will  be  best  ever  to  bring  the  thigh  much,  if  at  all, 
above  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  since  any  further  flexion  can  only 
throw  the  head  below  the  acetabulum,  when  in  fact  it  is  already  too 
low. 

July  21,  1858,  Nathaniel  Smith,  a  painter  by  trade,  aet.  83,  fell  from 
the  second-story  window  of  the  city  post-oflice,  Buffalo,  upon  a  stone 
pavement,  striking,  as  he  believes,  upon  the  inside  of  his  right  knee. 
I  saw  him  within  an  hour,  and  found  the  right  tibia  partially  dislocated 
outwards,  the  corresponding  patella  dislocated  completely  outwards, 
and  the  right  femur  in  the  foramen  thyroideum.  His  thigh  was  forci- 
bly abducted,  slightly  rotated  outwards,  and  lengthened,  by  measure- 
ment made  from  the  pelvis  to  the  ankle,  one  inch  and  a  half.  The 
distance  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  to  the  fold  of  the 
groin  was  ten  inches,  but  upon  the  sound  side  it  was  only  eight  and  a 
half.  The  head  of  the  femur  could  be  distinctly  felt  in  front,  just 
under  the  pubes. 

Having  administered  chloroform,  I  first  reduced  the  tibia  and  the 
patella,  then  seizing  the  thigh  and  leg,  I  flexed  the  thigh  upon  the 
body,  carrying  the  limb  upwards  abducted  until  it  was  nearly  or  quite 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  then  inclining  the  knee  slightly  in- 
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wards,  I  brought  it  down  again,  and  when  the  thigh  had  nearly  reached 
the  bed,  it  fell  into  its  socket  with  a  dull  flapping  sensation.  In  every 
step  of  the  procedure  I  followed  the  inclination  of  the  limb.  The 
recovery  was  rapid  and  complete. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  says  that  this  dislocation  is  in  general  reduced 
very  easily  by  the  aid  of  pulleys ;  at  least  if  the  accident  is  recent. 

Fig.  295. 


Sir  ABtlej  Cooper's  mode  of  redaelng  a  recent  luxation  Into  the  foramen  th/roldeam. 

He  advises  that  the  patient  shall  be  placed  upon  his  back,  with  his 
thighs  separated  as  far  as  possible.  The  pulleys  are  to  be  made  fast 
to  a  band  drawn  through  the  perineum  of  the  dislocated  limb,  in  a 
direction  upw&rds  and  outwards;  while  a  counter-band  is  to  be  passed 
around  the  pelvis  through  the  band  attached  to  the  pulleys,  and  secured 
to  a  staple,  or  delivered  to  assistants  placed  upon  the  sound  side  of  the 
body.  When  evervthing  is  arranged,  the  pulleys  should  be  acted  upon 
until  the  head  of  the  femur  is  felt  moving  from  the  foramen  ovale ;  at 
this  moment  the  surgeon  must  pass  his  hand  behind  the  sound  limb, 
and  seizing  upon  the  ankle  of  the  dislocated  limb,  adduct  it  forcibly, 
thus  converting  the  limb  into  a  lever  of  the  first  order. 

If  the  dislocation  has  existed  some  time,  he  recommends  that  this 
procedure  shall  be  varied  by  placing  the  patient  upon  his  sound  side 
instead  of  his  back,  and  attaching  the  pulleys  perpendicularly  over 
the  body.  Sir  Astley  especially  cautions  us  not  to  flex  the  thigh  daring 
these  manoeuvres,  lest  we  force  the  head  of  the  bone  backwards  into 
the  ischiatic  notch,  from  whence  he  af&rms  that  it  cannot  afterwards 
be  returned  to  its  socket ;  but  the  experience  of  surgeons  has  since 
shown  that  this  latter  statement  is  incorrect,  and  that  it  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  afterwards  reduced,  although  it  has  fallen  into  the  ischiatic 
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notch.  Mr.  Liston  says  that  this  accident  happened  to  himself  while 
attempting  to  reduce  a  dislocation  of  only  a  few  hours'  standing,  in  a 
young  and  powerful  man,  but  he  had  no  difficulty  in  returning  it  to 
its  first  position.^ 

Brainard,  of  Chicago,  reduced  a  dislocation  of  that  form  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  after  both  the  compound  pulleys  and  Jarvis's 
adjuster  had  failed,  by  placing  between  the  thighs  a  piece  of  wood 
wrapped  about  with  several  layers  of  a  wadded  quilt,  and  making 
use  of  this  as  a  fulcrum  upon  which  the  thigh  operated  as  a  lever. 
The  legs  were  simply  pressed  together,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the 
knees  straight.* 

The  majority  of  surgeons  of  the  present  day  place  the  limb  in  the 
flexed  position  before  attempting  to  make  traction.     This  may  be 


Pig.  296. 


done  with  the  patient  lying 
upon  his  back,  and  by  the  hands 
alone,  or  with  pulleys,  or  the 
patient  may  be  placed  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,  and  the  extension 
made  at  right  angles  with  the 
body.  In  all  of  these  attempts 
to  reduce  by  traction,  measures 
must  be  taken  to  secure  immo- 
bility to  the  pelvis. 

May  23,  1868,  a  man.  40 
years  of  age,  was  admitted  to 
Bellevue,  having  a  dislocation 
of  the  left  femur  into  the  fora- 
men thyroideum,  which  had 
been  caused  six  hours  before 
by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  weight 
upon  his  back  while  stooping. 
The  limb  was  slightly  abduc- 
ted, and  moderately  flexed 
upon  the  pelvis,  while  he  was 
lying  upon  the  bed  the  position 
being  that  represented  in  Fig. 
293.  There  was  a  very  marked  depression  in  the  situation  of  the 
trochanter  major,  and  a  fulness  upon  the  inside  of  the  limb,  caused 
by  the  tension  of  the  long  adductors. 

The  patient  being  under  the  influence  of  ether,  the  HouseSurgeon, 
Dr.  E.  D.  Hudson,  first  attempted,  under  my  instruction,  to  reduce  the 
dislocation  by  manipulation,  flexion,  and  rotation,  with  adduction; 
but  failing  in  this,  .a  folded  sheet  was  placed  in  the  perineum  corre- 
sponding to  the  dislocated  limb,  and  committed  to  assistants,  who  were 
directed  to  pull  upwards  and  outwards,  the  patient  lying  upon  his 
right  side,  with  his  left  thigh  flexed  to  a  right  angle  with  his  body. 
Dr.  Hudson  then  passed  a  band  under  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  and 

*  Practical  Surg.,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  98. 

«  Brainard,  Northwestern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  1853. 


Effect  of  flexion  apon  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  in  the 
thyroid  dislocation.    (From  Bigelow.) 
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over  his  shoulders,  lifting  and  pressing  the  knee  forcibly  inwards  at 
the  same  time.     In  a  few  seconds  the  reduction  was  accomplished. 

After  the  reduction  is  accomplished,  the  patient  should  be  laid  upon 
his  back  in  bed,  but  instead  of  rotating  the  limb  outwards,  as  we  have 
advised  after  a  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  ilii  or  into  the  ischiatic 
notch,  it  should  be  gently  rotated  inwards,  and  the  knees  thus  boCmd 
together. 

§  4.  Dislocations  Upwards  and  Forwards  upon  the  Pubes. 

8yn. — ** Upwards  and  forwards  on  the  horizontal  branch  of  the  share-bone;" 
Chelius.  "Forwards  upon  the  pubes ;"  Pirrie.  "  On  the  body  of  the  pubes,  below 
the  spine  and  transverse  part  of  the  bone  ;'*  Skey.  "Sur-pubic  ;''  Gerdy.  "Ilio- 
pubic;" Malgaigne. 

Causes, — This  accident  is  generally  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the 
foot  when  the  leg  is  thrown  backwards  behind  the  centre  of  gravity; 
as  in  a  fall  from  the  back  end  of  a  wagon,  the  foot  being  instinctively 
thrown  backwards  in  order  to  save  the  head;  or  it  may  happen  to  a 
person  who,  while  walking,  suddenly  puts  one  foot  into  a  hole,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  pelvis  advances,  but  the  leg  and  upper  part 
of  the  body  incline  forcibly  backwards.  Occasionally  it  has  resulted 
from  a  fall  upon  the  back  of  the  pelvis,  or  from  a  severe  blow  received 
upon  the  same  part.  A  patient  was  admitted  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Ure,  into  St.  Mary's  hospital,  London,  with  a  dislocation  upon  the 

Fig.  297. 


Speeimen  of  dialooation  apon  th«  pubes,  in  St  Thomaa's  Hoapital.    (^rom  Sir  A.  Cooper.) 

pubes,  occasioned  by  swimming.  His  account  of  it  was,  that  when 
in  the  act  of  "  striking  out"  he  felt  a  catch  in  the  right  groin  which 
he  thought  was  cramp,  and  that  he  was  able  to  walk  after  the  accident, 
but  with  a  good  deal  of  diflBculty.  The  examination  proved  that  he 
had  a  dislocation  upon  the  pubes,  which  Dr.  Ure  easily  reduced.* 

*  Medical  News  and  Library,  vol.  xvi.  p.  1;  from  Lond.  Lancet,  Nov.  7, 1857. 
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Pathological  Anatomy. — Sir  Astley  Cooper  dissected  the  hip  of  a 
person  whose  thigh  had  been  dislocated  upon  the  pubes  for  some  time, 
the  true  nature  of  the  accident  not  having  been  at  first  recognized. 
The  acetabulum  was  partly  filled  by  bone,  and  partly  occupied  by  the 
trochanter  major,  both  of  which  were  much  altered  in  their  form.  The 
capsular  ligament  was  extensively  torn,  and  the  ligamentum  teres 
broken  off  completely.  The  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  had  torn  up 
Poupart's  ligament,  so  as  to  penetrate  between  it  and  the  pubes,  and 
lay  underneath  the  iliacus  internus  and  psoas  muscles ;  the  anterior 
crural  nerve  was  lying  upon  these  muscles,  over  the  neck  of  the  femur. 
The  head  and  neck  were  flattened  and  otherwise  much  changed  in 
form.  Upon  the  pubes  a  socket  was  formed  for  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone, the  head  being  above  the  level  of  the  pubes.  The  femoral  artery 
and  vein  were  to  the  inner  side.  This  specimen  is  still  preserved  in 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

The  head  of  the  femur  may  be  found  lying  far  forward  upon  the 
pubes,  as  in  Physick's  case  mentioned  below;  or  it  may  lie  farther 
back,  along  the  ilio-pubic  mar- 
gin, and  rest  below  and  in  front  Fig.  298. 
of  the  anterior  superior  spinous 

Srocess  of  the  ilium.  When  the 
ead  rests  directly  below  this 
process,  the  dislocation  is  con- 
sidered anomalous  or  irregular, 
and  this  form  will  be  considered 
hereafter  as  the  "  sub-spinous" 
dislocation. 

In  the  accompanying  drawing 
the  relation  of  the  ilio-femoral 
ligament  to  the  head  and  neck 
of  the  femur  is  shown,  when  the 
head  ascends  moderately  upon 
the  pubes.  The  extreme  dis- 
placement shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding illustration  from  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  is  only  possible 
where  that  portion  of  the  cap- 
sule beneath  the  obturator  in- 
ternus is  torn,  and  perhaps  the 
obturator  itself.  According  to 
Bigelow,  the  ilio-femoral  liga- 
ment and  the  psoas  magnus  and 
iliacus  internus  are  then  the  only 
remaining  causes  of  eversion. 

Symptoms. — The  thigh  is 
shortened,  abducted,  flexed 
slightly,  rarely  extended,  and 
rotated  outwards.  The  trochanter  major  is  lost,  or  nearly  so,  while 
the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  generally  felt  like  a  round  ball,  lying 
upon  or  in  front  of  the  body  of  the  pubes  to  the  outside  of  the  femoral 


Dislocation  upon  the  pubes  below  the  anterior  in- 
ferior spine  of  the  iliam.    (From  Bigelow.) 
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artery  and  vein.  Larrey  saw  a  patient  in  whom  the  femur  was  placed 
nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body ;  and  Physick  once  met  with  a 
dislocation  upon  the  pubes  "  directly  before  the  acetabulum,"  in  which 
the  limb  was  not  at  all  shortened,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  little 
lengthened.^  Other  surgeons  have  occasionally  seen  similar  examples. 
The  differential  diagnosis  between  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  and  this  dislocation  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.    In  the  fracture 

there  is  crepitus,  mobility,  slight 
Fig.  299.  eversion  easily  overcome,  moae- 

rate  or  no  shortening,  no  abduc- 
tion, the  trochanter  major  rotates 
on  a  short  radius,  the  head  of  the 
bone  cannot  be  felt.  In  this  dis- 
location there  is  no  crepitus,  the 
limb  is  immobile,  the  eversion  is 
extreme  and  not  easily  overcome, 
there  is  generally  more  shortening, 
the  thigh  is  abducted,  the  tro- 
chanter major  rotates  upon  a 
longer  radius,  and  the  head  of  the 
bone  can  generally  be  distinctly 
felt  in  its  unnatural  position. 

Prognosis, — Sir  Astley  Cooper 
remarks  that  although  this  acci- 
dent is  easy  of  detection,  he  has 
known  three  instances  in  which  it 
was  overlooked,  and  he  cannot 
but  regard  such  errors  as  evidence 
of  great  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  surgeon  who  is  employed. 
The  reduction  has  generally 
been  accomplished,  in  recent  cases, 
with  no  great  diflSculty ;  and  when 
not  reduced,  the  patients  have  oc- 
casionally recovered  with  very 
useful  limbs. 

TreatmenL — From  the  several 
reported  examples  of  dislocation 
upon  the  pubes  reduced  by  ma- 
nipulation, it  would  be  difficult  to 
draw  any  practical  conclusions, 
since  the  methods  have  differed 
so  widely  from  each  other.  I 
shall  mention  only  three,  which 
may  be  found  in  our  own  journals. 
One  of  these  has  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  this  process,  as  a  case  of  compound  dislocation,  reduced  by 
Dr.  Ingalls,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  the  two  remaining  examples  were 
both  reported  by  E.  J.  Fountain,  of  Davenport,  Iowa.    Dr.  Ingalls 

'  Dorsey's  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  238,  1818. 
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succeeded  by  carrying  the  limb  into  its  greatest  state  of  abduction,  and 
rotating  the  thigh  inwards ;  the  replacement  of  the  bone  being  aided 
also  by  pressing  upon  its  head  with  his  fingers  thrust  into  the  wound ; 
while  Dr.  Fountain  succeeded  equally  in  both  of  his  cases,  by  an  al- 
most opposite  mode  of  procedure,  namely,  by  adducting  the  limb  for- 
cibly, rotating  the  thigh  outwards,  and  then  flexing  the  thigh  upon  the 
body.  The  first  of  Dr.  Fountain's  cases  occurred  in  June,  1854.  The 
patient,  an  adult  male,  had  fallen  from  the  second  story  of  a  house  to 
the  ground,  fracturing  his  lower  jaw,  and  dislocating  his  left  hip.  The 
limb  was  a  trifle  shortened,  and  the  foot  strongly  everted.  The  promi- 
nence of  the  trochanter  was  lessened,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  could 
be  felt  upon  the  pubes.  Assisted  by  Dr.  Arnold,  he  reduced  the  limb 
in  the  following  manner :  The  patient  was  laid  on  the  floor,  and  placed 
completely  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  The  dislocated  limb 
was  then  "seized  by  the  foot  and  knee  and  rotated  outwards,  the  leg 
flexed  and  carried  over  the  opposite  knee  and  thigh,  the  heel  kept 
well  up,  and  the  knee  pressed  down.  This  motion  was  continued  by 
carrying  the  thigh  over  the  sound  one  as  high  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  middle  third,  the  foot  being  kept  firmly  elevated.  Then  J;he  limb 
was  carried  directly  upwards  by  elevating  the  knee,  while  the  foot 
was  held  firm  and  steady,  at  the  same  time  making  gentle  oscillations 
by  the  knee,  when  the  head  of  the  bone  suddenly  dropped  into  its 
socket."*  The  time  occupied  was  not  more  than  thirty  seconds,  and 
the  force  employed  was  very  slight. 

The  second  case  occurred  on  the  31st  of  Oct.  1856,  in  the  person 
of  John  McCarthy,  an  Irish  laborer;  thfe  dislocation  having  been 
occasioned  by  falling  with  a  horse,  while  riding.  The  reduction  was 
effected  in  about  twenty  seconds  by  the  same  process,  and  without  the 
aid  of  chloroform. 

It  is  probable  that  no  one  method  will  succeed  equally  well  in  all 
cases ;  but  if  the  head  of  the  bone,  as  in  the  case  dissected  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  has  not  only  actually  surmounted  the  pubes,  but 
pushed  itself  fairly  into  the  pelvis,  then  the  limb  ought  to  be  abducted 
in  the  manner  practised  by  Ingalls,  and  forcibly  rotated  outwards,  in 
order  that  the  head  may  be  thus  lifted  over  the  pubes ;  and  subse- 
quently it  should  be  flexed  upon  the  body,  adducted  and  brought 
down.  But  in  this  manoeuvre  we  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  continue 
the  rotation  outwards  after  the  head  of  the  femur  has  risen  above  the 
pubes,  lest  the  head  and  neck  should  grasp,  as  it  were,  the  psoas 
rnagnus  and  iliacus  internus  muscles,  underneath  which  they  have 
been  thrust.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  necessary  at  this  point  to 
rotate  the  thigh  again  gently  inwards,  which,  by  compelling  the  head 
to  hug  the  front  of  the  pubes,  will  enable  it,  while  the  flexion  is  being 
made,  to  slide  downwards  under  these  muscles  toward  the  socket.  If, 
however,  the  head  of  the  bone  has  never  risen  upon  the  summit  of  the 
pubes,  and  is  not  actually  engaged  under  the  muscles  which  pass  over 
it  at  this  point,  then  the  rotation  outwards  will  not  be  necessary  in 
any  part  of  the  procedure. 

»  Fountain,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  Jan.  1856,  p.  69  et  seq. 
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Baron  Larrej  has  reported  a  case  of  dislocation  ''  before  tbe  hori^ 
zontal  portion  of  the  pubes,"  which  he  reduced  "  by  suddenly  raising 
with  his  shoulder  the  lower  extremity  of  the  femur,  while  with  both 
hands  he  depressed  the  head  of  the  bone."^  This  is  the  same  case  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  as  being  attended  with  the  unusual 
phenomenon  of  the  thigh  placed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body. 

If  reduction  is  attempted  by  extension;  the  patient  ought  to  be  laid 
on  his  back  upon  a  table,  with  the  dislocated  limb  falling  off  slightly 
from  its  side.  The  extending  band,  made  fast  above  the  knee,  should 
then  be  secured  to  a  staple  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  dislocated 
thigh,  and  of  course  below  the  table;  while  the  counter-extending 
band,  crossing  under  the  perineum,  should  be  made  fast  in  tbe  same 
line,  above  the  level  of  the  table,  and  beyond  the  head  of  the  patient 

When  extension  is  commenced,  and  the  head  of  the  fenaur  has 
begun  to  move,  the  reduction  may  sometimes  be  facilitated  by  lifting 

Fig.  800. 


Bedactlon  of  dlaloeation  upon  the  pabea,  bj  eztaiwioii. 

the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  with  a  jack-towel  or  a  band  passed  under 
the  thigh  and  over  the  neck  of  the  surgeon,  as  we  have  recommended 
in  both  of  the  backward  dislocations.  It  may  be  found  advantageous 
also  to  flex  and  rotate  the  limb' after  extension  has  brought  the  bead 
near  the  socket. 

§  5.  Anomalous  Dislocations,  or  Dislocations  which  do  not  propxhlt 
belong  to  eithsk  of  the  four  principal  divisions  beforb  dxficribbd.* 

1.  Dislocations  directly  Upwards. 
iffyn.--"8u8-Cotyloidieime8;''  Malgaigne.    **  Sixth  dislocation ;"  Mutter. 

Malgaigne  affirms  that  the  head,  in  this  dislocation,  is  situated 
external  to  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process,  and  about  one  inch 

»  Larrey,  Lend.  Med-Chir.  Rev.,  Dec.  1820,  p.  500 ;  vol.  i.  first  aer.,  from  Bulki. 
de  la  Fac.  de.  Mdd.,  No.  1. 

«  Malgaigne,  Traits  des  Prac.  et  des  Lux.,  torn.  ii.  p.  869  et  seq.  Samuel  Cooper, 
First  Lines,  vol.  ii.  p.  891.  Pirrie's  Surg.,  Amer.  ed.,  1852,  p.  275.  Skey's  Surg,, 
Amer.  ed.,  1851,  p.  110  et  seq.    Gibson's  Surg.,  sixth  Amer.  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  886. 
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below  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  ("sub-spinous").  But  this 
position  is  not  uniform.  It  may  be  found  in  front  of  the  inferior  pro- 
cess, or  above  ("supra-spinous")  as  well  as  behind,  or  external  to  it. 

The  symptoms  which  characterize  this  accident  are  shortening  of 
the  limb,  slight  abduction  and  extension,  with  extreme  eversion  or 
rotation  outwards.  The  eversion  of  the  toes,  together  with  the  slight 
amount  of  shortening  which  has  in  general  been  observed,  has  led 
several  times  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  fracture  of  tbe  neck  of  . 
the  femur ;  but  the  rigidity,  and  the  position  of  the  trochanter  and 
head  will  usually  render  the  diagnosis  clear. 

The  following  is  probably  an  example  of  the  sub-spinous  disloca- 
tion : — 

Bennett  Morris,  aet.  51,  was  thrown  backward,  in  wrestling,  in  1851. 
He  felt  a  snap  in  tbe  hip-joint,  and  found  his  thigh  placed  in  a  position 
of  moderate  abduction,  so  that  he  could  not  get  his  knees  together. 
He  was  able  to  walk,  but  not  without  limping.  This  condition  con- 
tinued three  years,  during  which  time  he  was  constantly  lame,  and 
suffered  much  pain  when  walking. 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  when  in  the  act  of  jumping  from  his 
wagon,  his  horses  having  become  frightened,  he  felt  a  sn^,  and  at  once 
the  complete  functions  of  the  joint  were  restored.  He  could  walk 
without  pain  or  halt,  and  he  could  bring  his  knees  together.  Three 
months  later,  while  ascending  a  flight  of  steps,  carrying  a  heavy  weight, 
his  foot  slipped,  and  the  luxation  was  reproduced,  and  in  this  condi- 
tion it  remained  up  to  the  period  at  which  he  consulted  me,  Oct.  1869. 
I  found  the  thigh  apparently  elongated,  but  upon  measurement  it  was 
found  shortened  half  an  inch.  It  was  moderately  abducted  and  ro- 
tated outwards.    All  the  motions  of  the  joint  were  restricted. 

Although  I  felt  very  confident  that  the  reduction  could  be  again 
accomplished,  the  patient  left  without  permitting  me  to  make  the 
attempt. 

Other  surgeons  have  met  with  examples  of  the  upward  dislocation 
(sub-spinous)  in  which  the  patients  have  been  able  to  walk  quite  well 
immediately  after  the  accident.  Bigelow  supposes  that  in  these  cases 
the  upper  portion  of  the  capsule  has  been  completely  torn  from  the 
margin  of  the  acetabulum,  and  that  the  head  has  been  permitted  to 
ascend  until  it  was  arrested  by  the  under  surface  of  the  ilio-femoral 
ligament  at  the  point  where  it  rises  from  the  anterior  inferior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium. 

Cummins  reports  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Gibson, 
of  New  Lanark,  where  the  head  of  the  bone  was  believed  to  be  situated 
Just  below  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process,  and  inwards  towards 

Guy'B  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i.,  1886,  pp.  79  and  97 ;  vol.  ill.,  1888,  p.  168.  London 
ILiancet,  Lond.  ed.,  vol.  i.,  1848,  p.  184:  vol.  ii.,  1840,  p.  281 ;  vol.  i.,  1845,  p.  412, 
vol.  ii.  p.  159.  London  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xix.  pp.  057  and  659;  vol.  x.  p.  19;  vol. 
xxxiii.  p.  404.  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xx.  p.  112.  Lentous  paper  on  ^^Anomalous 
Dislocations  of  the  Hip-Joint,"  in  New  York  Joum.  Med.  for  Nov.  1850,  p.  314  et 
seq.  Philadelphia  Med.  Examiner,  No.  51.  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xvi.  p. 
14.  New  York  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  1826,  vol.  v.  p.  597.  New  York  Joum. 
Med.,  Jan.  1860,  Dr.  Shrady's  case.  Dislocation  of  the  Hip,  by  Jacob  J.  Bigelow, 
M'^'j  1869,  p.  105. 
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the  pubes  ("  supra-spinous").  The  limb  was  shortened  fully  three  inches  ; 
the  toes  everted ;  adduction  and  abduction  were  exceedingly  painful 
and  difficult,  but  flexion  was  more  easily  performed.  The  head  of  the 
bone  could  be  felt  in  its  new  position,  especially  when  the  thigh  was 
moved.  At  first  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  fracture,  but  this  error  having 
been  corrected,  the  surgeons  proceeded  to  attempt  reduction  on  the 
eleventh  day.  Extension  was  made  by  pulleys,  and  when  the  head  of 
the  bone  had  descended  to  the  margin  of  the  cavity,  Mr.  Gibson  lifted 
the  upper  end  of  the  femur  by  means  of  a  towel,  at  the  same  moment 

{)ressing  the  knee  toward  the  opposite  thigh,  and  forcibly  rotating  the 
imb  inwards;  by  which  means  the  reduction  was  accomplished.^ 

Lente  has  seen  the  head  of  the  femur  in  the  same  position  as  in  the 
case  reported  by  Cummins,  not  as  a  primitive  dislocation,  but  conse- 
quent upon  an  attempt  to  reduce  a  dislocation  into  the  ischiatic  notch. 
The  shortening  was  about  two  inches;  the  limb  very  much  rotated 
outwards ;  the  rotundity  of  the  affected  hip  greater  than  that  of  the 
other,  and  the  trochanter  major  one  inch  farther  removed  from  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process.  The  head  of  the  bone  gpuld  be 
felt  distinctly  in  its  new  position. 

The  reduction  was  effected  finally  with  pulleys,  by  the  aid  of  chlo- 
roform, and  by  rotation  of  the  limb  in  various  directions.* 

Morgan  also  reports  a  case  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  was 
above  the  acetabulum,  and  a  little  to  the  outside  of  the  ilio-pectineal 
eminence*  ("sub-spinous"). 

In  a  majority  of  cases  these  dislocations  have  been  reduced  by 
manipulation  alone,  or  by  manipulation  aided  by  pressure.    The  limb 

Fig.  301. 


Anterior  oblique  dislocation.    (From  Billow.) 

should  be  seized  in  the  usual  manner,  at  the  knee  and  ankle,  car- 
ried up  toward  the  face,  abducted,  then  rotated  inwards,  gently  ad- 
ducted,  and  finally  brought  down  again  to  the  bed.  At  the  moment 
when  the  rotation  and  adduction  commence,  the  head  of  the  bone 
should  be  pressed  toward  the  socket  by  the  hands,  and,  if  necessary, 

<  Cummins,  Guv's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iii.  p.  163, 1838. 

«  Lente,  New  York  Journ.  of  Med.,  Nov.  1850,  p.  314. 

»  Pirrie's  Surgery,  p.  276.    See  also  Phil.  Med.  Exam.,  No.  51,  Mutter's  paper. 
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lifted  a  little  over  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  by  moderate  exten- 
sion at  a  right  angle  with  the  body. 

Fig.  802. 


^P^r-^ 


Mechanism  of  anterior  oblique  dislocation.    (From  Bigelow.) 

Bigelow,  who  regards  as  irregular  only  those  which  are  accom- 
panied with  a  complete  rupture  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  but  whose 
classification  in  that  regard  I 

am  not  fully  prepared  to  adopt,  Fig.  308. 

has  nevertheless  given  us  the 
most  intelligible  and  most  pro- 
bable explanation  of  the  me- 
chanism of  these  irregular  up- 
wards dislocations,  and  of  seve- 
ral other  forms  of  irregular  dis- 
locations. According  to  this 
writer,  the  "anterior  oblique 
dislocation,"  in  which  the  limb 
is  found  greatly  adducted,  and 
at  the  same  time  strongly  evert- 
ed, is  a  regular  dorsal  disloca- 
tion, the  head  being  advanced 
upon  the  dorsum  to  a  point  near 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  ilium. 
If  now  the  limb  be  brought 
down,  the  neck  of  the  femur 
will  be  made  to  bear  against 
the  outer  fibres  of  the  ilio- 
femoral ligament,  and  as  these 
gradually  give  way  the  head 
will  become  more  and  more  hooked  over  the  remaining  fibres  of  the 
ligament,  and  above  the  inferior  spinous  process  ("  supra-spinous") ; 
or,  continued  efforts  being  made  to  straighten  the  limb,  the  ligament 
44 


Sapra-epiaoas  dislocation.    (Bigelow.) 
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Bigelow  recommends  a  plan  of  treatment  essentially  the  same  as 
that  hitherto  recommended  by  myself.  "  The  anterior  oblique  disloca- 
tion may  be  reduced  by  inward  circumduction  of  the  extended  limb 
across  the  symphysis,  with  a  little  eversion,  if  necessary,  to  disengage 
the  head  of  the  bone.  Inward  rotation  then  converts  this  into  the 
common  luxation  upon  the  dorsum."  In  the  aupra-spino'oa  disloca- 
tion, he  recommends  also  inward  circumduction,  with  as  much  ever- 
sion  as  may  be  necessary  to  disengage  the  head  from  the  pelvis,  by 
which  the  dislocation  is  at  once  converted  into  dorsal. 

2.  IHsloccUions  Downwards  and  Backwards  upon  the  Posterior  Part  of  the 

Body  of  the  Ischium,  between  its  Tuberosity  and  its  Spine. 

James  C ,  at.  85,  was  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  on 

the  23d  of  January,  1886,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Hewson.  The  patient, 
a  muscular  man,  had  been  crushed  under  a  falling  roof,  and,  as  he 
thought,  with  his  right  thigh  separated  from  his  body.  When  received 
into  the  hospital,  one  hour  after  the  accident,  the  right  thigh  was  flexed 
upon  the  pelvis,  and  rested  upon  the  left ;  the  right  leg  was  also  flexed 
upon  the  thigh ;  the  knee  was  below  its  fellow,  the  toes  turned  in- 
wards, and  the  whole  limb  shortened  At  least  one  inch.  The  head  of 
the  bone  could  be  felt  distinctly  resting  upon  that  portion  of  the 
ischium  which  lies  between  the  acetabulum,  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  and  the  spine. 

On  the  following  day,  the  muscles  of  the  patient  having  been  suffi- 
ciently relaxed  by  suitable  means,  the  pulleys  were  applied ;  but,  after 
a  second  attempt,  sonrie  of  the  bands  having  given  way  suddenly,  the 
pulleys  were  removed,  when  it  was  found  that  the  reduction  had  been 
accomplished,  although  neither  the  patient  nor  his  attendants  had 
noticed  the  return  of  the  bone  to  its  socket.  For  several  days  there 
was  entire  loss  of  sensibility  and  motion  in  the  leg,  owing  probably  to 
the  pressure  which  had  been  made  upon  the  sciatic  nerve ;  but  these 
symptoms  gradually  disappeared,  and  at  the  time  when  the  case  was 
reported,  about  two  months  after  the  accident,  he  was  walking  with 
crutches. 

Dr.  Kirkbride,  who  has  reported  this  unusual  case  of  dislocation, 
doubts  whether  the  extension  was  necessary  to  the  reduction,  as  the 
head  of  the  bone  was  brought  very  near  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum 
by  lifting  the  thigh  with  a  towel,  and  it  probably  afterwards  entered 
the  socket  so  soon  as  the  extension  was  relaxed.^ 

Malgaigne  has  referred  to  several  similar  examples. 

3.  Dislocations  Downwards  and  Backwards  into  the  lesser  or  lower  Ischi- 

otic  Notch, 

^yn.—"  Behind  tuber  ischii;''  Gibson,  S.  Cooper.     "  Fifth  dislocation ;"  Gibson. 

September  7,  1821,  Charles  Lowell,  of  Lubec,  Mass.,  was  riding  a 
spirited  horse,  when  the  animal,  being  restive,  suddenly  reared  and  fell 

»  Zirkbride,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  18. 
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back  on  his  rider,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  weight  of  the  horse 
was  received  on  the  inside  of  the  left  thigh ;  Mr.  Lowell  having  fallen 
on  his  back,  a  little  inclined  to  the  left  side.  The'  surgeon,  who  was 
immediately  called,  recognized  it  as  a  dislocation,  and  thought  he  had 
succeeded  in  reducing  it;  but  a  day  or  two  later  it  was  seen  by  a 
second  surgeon,  who  declared  that  it  was  still  out  of  place,  and  re- 
peated the  attempt  at  reduction,  but  without  success,  as  the  result 
proved. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Lowell  called  upon  John  0. 
Warren,  of  Boston,  who  was  now  able  to  determine,  easily,  as  he 
affirms,  the  precise  character  of  the  accident.  The  limb  was  elongated, 
contracted,  and  the  head  could  be  felt  in  its  unnatural  position.  By 
advice  of  Dr.  Warren,  he  was  taken  to  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  and  a  persevering  attempt  was  there  made  to  reduce  the 
bone,  but  with  no  better  success  than  had  attended  the  efforts  pre- 
viously made.^ 

Mr.  Keate  has  reported  a  case  produced  in  a  very  similar  way  by 
a  horse  having  fallen  backwards  with  the  rider  into  a  deep  and  narrow 
ditch ;  but  the  position  of  the  limb  was  somewhat  extraordinary,  con- 
sidering that  it  was  a  dislocation  backwards,  the  whole  limb  being 
very  much  abducted  and  the  toes  being  turned  outwards,  as  if  the  head 
of  the  bone  was  in  front  of  the  tuber  ischii,  rather  than  behind  it. 
The  thigh  and  leg  were  much  flexed,  and  the  whole  limb  was  short- 
ened from  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches.  The  head  of  the  femur 
could  be  distinctly  felt  "  inferior  to  the  ischiatic  notch,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium."  In  the  first  attempt  at  reduction 
the  head  of  the  bone  was  thrown  into  the  foramen  ovale,  from  which 
it  was,  however,  after  one  or  two  more  attempts  by  extension,  and  by 
lifting  with  a  jack-towel,  restored  to  the  socket.  Mr.  Keate  believes 
that  the  dislocation  was  originally  into  the  foramen  ovale,  but  that  in 
the  struggles  made  by  the  patient  to  extricate  himself,  it  was  thrown 
backwards  into  the  position  in  which  he  found  it.* 

Mr.  Wormald  has  reported  a  primitive  accident  of  the  same  kind, 
occasioned  by  jumping  from  a  third-story  window.  The  patient  died 
soon  after,  and  at  the  autopsy  the  head  of  the  femur  was  found  under 
the  outer  edge  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  projecting  through  the  torn 
capsule  opposite  the  upper  part  of  the  tuber  ischii.  The  shaft  of  the 
femur  lay  across  the  pubes,  and  the  limb  was  considerably  shortened 
and  turned  inwards.' 

4.  Dislocations  Directly  Doumwards, 
8yn, — '  *  Sous-cotyloidieunes ;' '  Malgaigne. 

The  following  is  one  of  several  similar  examples  now  upon  record: — 

A  man,  8Bt.  50,  was  admitted  into  the  London  Hospital  under  the 

care  of  Mr.  Luke.    A  dislocation  of  the  left  femur  was  easily  diagnos- 

»  New  York  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  vol.  v.  p.  597,  1826.  Letter  to  the  Hon. 
Isaac  Parker,  &c.,  by  John  C.  Warren :  1826.  North  Amer.  Med.  Joum.,  yol.  Hi. 
p.  169.. 

<  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol  xtI.  p.  226,  1885;  from  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  Tol.  z. 
p.  19. 


«  Wormald,  London  Med.  Gaz.,  1886. 
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lengthened  one  inch,  without  either  inversion  or  eversion ;  yet  the 
head  of  the  bone  could  be  easily  felt,  and  was  thought  to  be  in  the 
ischiatic  notch.  By  rnanipular  movements  reduction  was  easily  effected 
about  an  hour  after  the  accident.  The  man  subsequently  died  from 
the  eflFects  of  broken  ribs.  At  the  autopsy,  Mr.  Forbes,  the  house- 
surgeon,  before  dissecting  the  parts,  again  dislocated  the  bone.  This 
was  done  with  ease,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  original  form  of  disloca- 
tion had  been  reproduced,  as  the  bone  could  not  be  made  to  assume 
any  other  position.  The  head  of  the  bone  proved  to  be  displaced 
neither  into  the  ischiatic  notch  nor  the  thyroid  hole,  but  midway  be- 
tween the  two,  immediately  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  acetabulum. 
The  gemellus  inferior  and  the  quadratus  femoris  had  been  torn,  the 
ligamentum  teres  had  been  wholly  detached,  and  there  was  a  laceration 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  capsular  ligament.^ 

Dr.  Blackman,  of  Cincinnati,  informs  me  that,  in  Jan.  1859,  he  re- 
duced a  sub-cotyloid,  incomplete  dislocation,  in  a  man  aet.  70,  by 
manipulation,  Dr.  Judkins  lifting  the  thigh  upwards  and  outwards  by 
means  of  a  towel,  while  Dr.  Blackman  first  flexed  and  then  abducted 
the  limb. 

5.  Dislocations  Forwards  into  the  Perineum, 

Syn. — "P^rin^ales;'*  Malgaigne.  ''Luxation  sur  la  branche  ascendante  de 
I'ischion;"  D'Amblard.     ** Inwards  on  the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis;'*  Skey. 

D'Amblard  published  an  example  of  this  accident  in  1821,  occa- 
sioned by  a  violent  muscular  exertion  made  by  the  patient  in  an  effort 
to  spring  into  his  carriage,  the  symptoms  attending  which  did  not 
differ  materially  from  those  which  were  found  to  be  present  in  the 
three  following  examples,  except  that  in  the  first  case  the  toes  were 
turned  slightly  inwards,  while  in  each  of  the  other  cases  they  were 
turned  outwards.* 

Mr.  E ,  8Bt.  85,  a  calker  by  occupation.  The  injury  was  re- 
ceived while  at  work  under  the  bottom  of  a  canal-boat,  July  20, 1831, 
the  boat  being  raised  upon  props  three  and  a  half  feet  long.  The 
patient  was  standing  very  much  bent  forwards,  with  his  feet  far  apart, 
between  which  lay  a  piece  of  round  timber  one  foot  in  diameter,  when 
the  props  gave  way,  letting  the  whole  weight  of  the  boat  upon  him- 
self and  his  companions.  One  of  the  workmen  was  killed  outright. 
On  extricating  Mr.  E.  from  his  situation,  the  left  leg  and  thigh  were 
found  extended  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  the  toes  turned  slightly 
inwards,  the  natural  form  of  the  nates  was  lost,  and  the  head  of  the 
femur  could  be  felt  distinctly  moving,  when  the  limb  was  rotated,  in 
the  perineum,  behind  the  scrotum,  and  near  the  bulb  of  the  urethra. 

For  the  purpose  of  reduction,  the  patient  was  laid  on  his  back 
upon  a  table,  and  the  pelvis  made  fast  by  a  muslin  band.  Extension, 
accompanied  with  moderate  rotation,  was  then  made  in  a  direction 

'  Luke,  Med.  News  and  Library,  vol.  xvi.  p.  34,  March,  1858  ;  from  Med,  Times 
and  Gaz.,  Jan.  3,  1858. 
2  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  torn.  il.  p.  870. 
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outwards  and  downwards,  bringing  the  head  of  the  bone  over  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium,  beyond  which  it  was  lying,  into  the 
foramen  thyroideum ;  and  from  this  position  the  bone  was  replaced  in 
the  acetabulum,  by  carrying  the  dislocated  limb  forcibly  across  the 
opposite  one.    The  patient  soon  recovered  the  use  of  the  joint* 

J.  B.,  an  Irishman,  edt.  40,  on  entering  the  St.  Louis  hospital,  gave 
the  following  account  of  his  accident,  which  had  occurred  six  hours 
previously.  He  was  engaged  in  excavating  earth,  and  having  under- 
mined a  bank,  it  unexpectedly  fell  upon  his  back  while  he  was  stand- 
ing in  a  bent  position,  with  his  thighs  stretched  widely  apart.  The 
weight  crushed  him  to  the  earth,  breaking  both  bones  of  his  right  leg^ 
the  radius  of  the  same  side,  and  dislocating  the  left  hip  into  the  peri- 
neum. The  thigh  presented  a  peculiar  appearance,  being  placed  quite 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  but  somewhat  inclined  forwards.  The 
part  of  the  hip  naturally  occupied  by  the  trochanter  major  presented 
a  depression  deep  enough  to  receive  the  clenched  fist ;  while  the  head 
of  the  bone  could  be  both  seen  and  felt  projecting  beneath  the  skin  of 
the  raphe  in  the  perineum.  Rotation  of  thtf  limb,  which  was  diflScult 
and  excessively  painful,  rendered  the  position  of  the  head  still  more 
manifest.  The  patient  had  also  retention  of  urine,  occasioned  proba- 
bly by  the  pressure  of  the  femur  upon  the  urethra.  Having  dressed 
the  fractures,  Dr.  Pope  placed  the  patient  under  the  full  influence  of 
chloroform,  and  then  proceeded  to  reduce  the  dislocated  thigh;  for 
which  purpose  "  two  loops  were  applied,  interlocking  each  other  in 
the  groin,  and  using  the  leg  as  a  lever,  extension,  by  means  of  the 
pulleys,  was  made  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  body.  A.  steady 
force  was  I^pt  up  for  a  short  time,  and  the  thigh-bone  glided  into  its 
socket  with  a  snap  that  was  heard  by  every  attendant  and  patient  in 
the  large  ward."* 

A  man,  ast.  22,  was  admitted  to  the  Toronto  Hospital,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Hodder,  Jan.  15, 1855,  having  been  injured  by  the 
fall  of  a  bank  of  earth  an  hour  before.  The  head  of  the  right  femur 
was  found  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  the  neck  resting  upon  the 
ascending  ramus.  The  thigh  formed  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the 
body ;  it  was  also  strongly  abducted,  and  the  toes  were  slightly  everted. 
On  the  following  day,  the  patient  being  placed  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  extension  and  counter-extension  were  employed  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  femur,  that  is,  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
the  body,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  the  upper  portion  of  the  femur 
was  lifted  by  a  round  towel.  By  this  manoeuvre  the  head  of  the  bone 
was  carried  into  the  foramen  thyroideum.  The  force  was  now  applied 
in  a  direction  "  more  upwards  and  outwards ;  the  ankle  held  by  the 
assistant  was  drawn  under  the  other  and  at  the  same  time  rotated." 
In  a  few  minutes  the  complete  reduction  was  accomplished.  His  re- 
covery has  been  steady,  and  three  weeks  later  he  was  discharged,  being 
able  to  walk  very  well  with  the  aid  of  a  cane.* 

«  W.  Parker,  New  York  Med.  Gaz.,  1S41 ;  N.  Y.  Joum.  Med.,  March,  1852,  p. 
188. 

«  Pope,  St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  July,  1850;  N.  Y.  Joum.  Med.,  March, 
1853,  p.  198. 

*  Hodder,  British  Amer.  Joum.,  March,  1861. 
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§  6.  Ancient  Dislocations  of  the  Femur. 

Says  Sir  Astley  Cooper:  "I  am  of  opinion  that  three  months  after 
the  accident  for  the  shoulder,  and  eight  weeks  for  the  hip,  may  be 
fixed  as  the  period  at  which  it  would  be  imprudent  to  attempt  to  make 
the  reduction,  except  in  persons  of  extremely  relaxed  fibre  or  of  ad- 
vanced age.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  fully  aware  that  dislocations 
have  been  reduced  at  a  more  distant  period  than  that  which  I  have 
mentioned;  but  in  many  instances  the  reduction  has  been  attended 
with  the  evil  results  which  I  have  just  been  deprecating."  A  remark 
which  later  surgeons  do  not  seem  always  to  have  correctly  understood, 
or  which,  if  they  have  understood,  they  have  not  correctly  represented; 
since  it  has  many  times  been  affirmed  of  this  distinguished  surgeon, 
that  he  regarded  reduction  of  the  hip  as  impossible  after  eight  weeks, 
and  they  have  proceeded  to  cite  examples  which  would  prove  that  he 
was  in  error.  But  long  before  Sir  Astley's  day,  Gockelius  mentioned 
a  case  of  reduction  of  the  femur  after  six  months,  and  Guillaume  de 
Salicet  declared  that  he  had  reduced  a  similar  dislocation  after  one 
year,^  and  Sir  Astley  says  that  he  is  "fully  aware"  of  the  existence  of 
such  facts ;  yet  with  a  knowledge  of  what  has  so  frequently  followed 
these  attempts,  he  would  not  recommend  the  trial  after  eight  weeks, 
except  under  the  circumstances  by  him  stated ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  these  reported  successes  has  been  considerably  increased 
in  our  day,  we  suspect  that  Sir  Astley's  rule  will  continue  to  govern 
experienced  and  (discreet  surgeons.  Certain  examples  which  have 
recently  been  published  of  successful  reduction  afl«r  six  months  by 
manipulation,  would  encourage  a  hope  that  the  period  mighi  be  greatly 
extended,  were  it  not  that  manipulation  also  has  already  failed  many 
times  in  the  case  of  ancient  luxations,  and  that  the  attempt  has  some> 
times  been  followed  with  disastrous  results,  even  in  recent  cases. 

The  following  are  examples  of  reduction  by  manipulation  afl;er  the 
lapse  of  six  months : — 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1856,  a  man  presented  himself  at  the  Com- 
mercial Hospital,  Cincinnati,  with  a  dislocation  of  the  femur  upon  the 
dorsum  ilii,  of  six  months'  standing.  The  limb  was  shortened  two 
inches.  Dr.  Blackman,  under  whose  care  he  was  admitted,  adminis- 
tered chloroform,  and  by  manipulating  after  the  method  described  by 
Dr.  Eeid,  the  reduction  was  accomplished.* 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Dr.  Blackman,  and  dated  April  21st, 
1859,  he  informs  me  that  this  patient  presented  himself  again  before 
the  class  about  six  months  since,  and  the  restoration  of  the  functions 
of  the  limb  was  found  to  be  complete. 

The  second  example  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Martial  Dupierris, 
of  Havana,  Cuba.  A  Chinese  boy  named  A-sin,  aged  about  sixteen 
years,  arrived  at  Havana  on  the  fourth  of  June,  1856,  suflFering  under 
a  severe  illness,  which  confined  him  for  a  month  or  more  to  his  bed, 

*  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  torn.  ii.  p.  185;  from  Gallicinium  Medico-practictun,  Ulm, 
1700,  p.  288. 

*  Blackman,  Ohio  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  vol.  viii.  p.  593. 
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and  the  existence  of  the  dislocation  was  not  discovered  until  he  had 
sufl&ciently  recovered  to  rise  upon  his  feet.  It  was  then  ascertained 
that  he  had  a  dislocation  of  the  left  femur  upon  the  dorsum  ilii.  Upon 
inquiry,  Dr.  Dupierris  learned  that  the  accident  had  occurred  before 
leaving  China,  a  period  of  more  than  six  months.  The  boy  was  still 
feeble,  the  limb  somewhat  emaciated,  and  instead  of  being  rigid  from 
muscular  contraction,  all  the  muscles  ''were  in  a  flaccid  condition, 
except  the  great  gluteal,  which  was  painful  to  the  touch."  Deeming 
the  use  of  anaesthetics  improper,  on  account  of  the  boy's  feeble  condi- 
tion, these  agents  were  not  employed.  Dr.  Dupierris  describes  the 
method  of  reduction  as  follows :  "  The  body  being  held  by  two  assist- 
ants by  means  of  two  bands,  one  of  which  passed  beneath  the  peri- 
neum, and  the  other  under  the  axillsa,  traction  was  made  upon  the 
limb  by  two  strong  and  intelligent  assistants.  The  movement  of  the 
head  of  the  bone,  resulting  from  this  manoeuvre,  was  very  limited, 
even  when  the  force  was  much  increased;  and  the  excruciating  pain, 
which  the  patient  referred  to  the  iliac  region,  compelled  us  for  the 
moment  to  desist. 

"  The  following  day,  the  patient  having  obtained  a  tolerable  night's 
rest  by  means  of  a  narcotic  potion,  I  concluded  to  attempt  the  reduc- 
tion by  flexion,  believing  that  I  could  thus  better  prevent  any  accident 
which  the  necessary  force  might  produce ;  the  operator,  in  adopting 
this  method,  having  it  in  his  power  to  follow  the  head  of  the  bone  by 
pressure  upon  it  with  the  hand,  aiding  its  movement  in  the  proper 
direction,  or  correcting  any  deviation  that  may  occur.  The  emaciated 
condition  of  the  boy  was  eminently  favorable  for  such  a  procedure. 

"  The  patient  being  placed  upon  his  back,  and  the  trunk  of  the  body 
made  steady  by  assistants,  with  the  left  hand  I  grasped  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg,  placed  the  right  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  bone  in  the 
iliac  fossa,  and  then  proceeded  to  flex  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and  the 
thigh  upon  the  pelvis.  By  this  movement  the  great  gluteal  muscle 
was  relaxed,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  advanced,  while  with  the  right 
hand  I  directed  the  latter  toward  the  cotyloid  cavity.  As  soon  as  I 
judged  the  head  to  be  immediately  above  the  centre  of  the  socket,  I 
extended  the  leg,  the  thigh  remaining  flexed  at  a  right  angle ;  and 
then  using  the  limb  as  a  lever,  I  rotated  it  from  within  outwards,  and 
at  the  same  time  extended  it  by  making  a  movement  of  circumduc- 
tion in  a  similar  direction.  Wbe  iby  these  procedures  the  limb  was 
brought  near  to  its  opposite  fallow,  a  snap  audible  to  the  assistants, 
and  of  a  deeper  character  than  is  ordinarily  observed  in  the  reduction 
of  recent  dislocations,  indicated  the  return  of  the  head  of  the  bone  to 
its  natural  position ;  a  fact  which  was  further  substantiated  by  the 
establishment  of  the  original  length  and  form  of  the  member  and  the 
subsidence  of  the  pain. 

"  The  after-treatment  consisted  in  placing  a  pad  between  the  knees, 
and  another  between  the  internal  malleoli,  and  confining  the  limbs 
together  by  two  bands,  one  above  the  knees,  and  the  other  around  the 
lower  part  of  the  legs.  But  in  spite  of  these  precautions  to  prevent 
redisplacement,  the  next  morning  I  found  that  the  dislocation  had 
been  reproduced.    It  was  again  reduced,  but  for  three  successive  days 
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there  was  a  redisplacement.  After  this,  however,  the  head  of  the  bone 
kept  its  place ;  passive  motion  was  daily  employed,  and  all  suffering 
ceased.  After  twenty  days  of  rest,  and  a  liberal  use  of  the  lactate  of 
iron,  the  patient  was  allowed  to  get  up ;  and,  being  provided  with  a 
pair  of  crutches,  upon  which  he  exercised  himself  daily,  improved 
very  rapidly.  The  muscles  gradually  recovered  their  bulk  and  vigor, 
and  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  days  he  was  enabled  to  walk  without 
crutches,  although  with  some  fear  of  falling.  About  the  middle  of 
August  he  was  put  to  work  in  a  cigar  manufactory,  and  has  continued 
well  ever  since." 

The  third  is  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Smyth,  of  New  Orleans. 
The  dislocation  was  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  of  nearly  nine  months' 
standing ;  and  it  was  reduced  by  manipulation,  in  the  first  attempt. 
The  reduction  was  accompanied  with  ''  a  good  deal  of  snapping  and 
breaking." 

Dr.  Brown,  of  Boston,  has  published  an  interesting  case  of  reduction 
of  an  ancient  dislocation  of  the  hip  in  a  child  8  years  old.  He  believes 
the  dislocation  to  have  been  caused  by  rheumatic  arthritis.  In  the 
same  connection  he  has  furnished  a  table  of  the  cases  of*  reduction  of 
ancient  dislocations  of  the  hip,  which  he  has  found  upon  record,*  I 
republish  the  table,  with  a  single  correction. 


SOSOBOV. 

TIMB. 

AUTBORITT. 

Gockelius. 

180  days. 

Gallicinium  Med.-praclicum,  p.  288. 

Salicet. 

865    " 

Ibid. 

Dupuytren. 

81     " 

Op.,  chap.  19. 

(( 

78    " 

Ibid. 

(( 

99    " 

(( 

Dupierris. 

180    " 

Hamilton,  Frac.  and  Dis.,  p.  679. 

Breschet. 

72     " 

Repertoire  G^D^rale. 

Cooper. 

26    " 

Dislocations  and  Fractures,  p.  85. 

t( 

5  years. 

Ibid.,  p.  81. 

Liston. 
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M4m.  de  P Acad.  Roy.  de  Chir.  de  Paris,  torn. 
V.  p.  529. 

Guillaume  de  Balicet. 
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Malgaigne,  tom.  ii.  p.  281, 

Hayward. 

Op.,  p.  71. 

Crosby. 
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Trans.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  toI.  iii.  p.  356. 

Atlee. 
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Ibid.,  p.  357. 

Williams. 

150    " 

Lancet,  1862,  vol.  i.  p.  665. 

Bigelow. 

90    " 

Dis.  and  Fract.  of  Hip,  p.  211. 
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240    " 

Ibid.,  p.  55. 

(( 

28    " 

"     p.  54. 

Blfickman. 

180    " 

Ohio  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  vol.  viii.  p.  523. 
Kew  Orleans  Jour.  Med.,  January  1, 1869. 

Smyth. 

270    " 

Brown. 

105    " 

KimbaU. 

90    " 

Northwestern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  June, 

1870. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  relative  value  and  hazards  of  the  diflferent 
modes  of  reduction,  I  have  cited  several  examples  of  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  old  dislocations.  In  some 
cases  the  results  have  been  much  more  serious. 

A  man,  29  years  old,  was  received  at  La  Piti^,  Paris,  on  the  13th  of 

*  Spontaneous  dislocation  on  dorsum  ilii.  Reduction  after  several  months.  By 
Francis  Brown,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  &c.  &c.,  Boston. 
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Broca  attempted  to  reduce  it,  using  a  force  of  480  lbs.  No  reduction 
was  obtained,  and  the  patient  insisted  upon  leaving  the  hospital  five 
days  afterward.  A  fortnight  then  elapsed,  when  he  presented  himself 
at  another  hospital,  with  the  hip  enormously  swollen,  and  died  the 
next  day  of  peritonitis.  The  autopsy  showed  that  the  head  of  the 
bone  lay  in  the  ischiatic  notch,  that  it  was  held  firmly  by  bundles  of 
the  torn  capsule,  and  that  the  cotyloid  cavity  was  much  shrunk.  Pus 
was  found  in  the  capsule,  in  the  iliac  fossa,  in  the  articular  cavities, 
and  had  found  its  way  into  the  peritoneum,  through  the  obturator 
foramen.^ 

The  following  case  seems  deserving  of  mention,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  the  first,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  reduce  the  dislocation  after  a  subcutaneous  division  of  the  cap- 
sule : — 

Thomas  Jordan,  set.  28,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  was  sent  to  me  by  my 
former  pupil.  Dr.  Jenkins,  in  January,  1869,  having  a  dislocation  of 
his  left  femur  upwards  and  backwards  upon  the  dorsum  ilii.  His 
account  of  the  case  was,  that  seven  months  before  he  was  thrown  in 
wrestling;  a  surgeon  was  called  on  the  following  day,  and  finding  a 
dislocation,  he  placed  him  under  the  influence  of  an  anadsthetic,  and, 
as  he  supposed,  reduced  the  dislocation  by  manipulation. 

The  case  did  not  come  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Jenkins  until  a  few 
weeks  before  he  was  sent  to  me,  and  although  the  character  of  the 
accident  was  recognized,  no  attempts  were  made  at  reduction. 

I  found  the  limb  rotated  inward,  adducted,  and  shortened  two 
inches.  Before  the  class  of  medical  students  at  Bellevue,  assisted  by 
Drs.  Sayre,  Crosby,  Howard,  and  others,  I  made  an  attempt,  January 
29th,  to  break  up  the  adhesions  and  reduce  the  dislocation,  the  patient 
being  fully  under  the  influence  of  ether.  We  were  able  to  move  the 
limb  qnite  freely  in  various  directions ;  but  after  a  trial  of  nearly  an 
hour,  we  abandoned  the  attempt,  having  failed  to  accomplish  reduc- 
tion. 

A  few  days  later  I  applied  extension,  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster 
and  a  cord,  with  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds.  This  was  continued  un- 
remittingly until  February  the  24:th,  when  he  was  again  placed  under 
the  influence  of  ether  before  the  class.  Assisted  by  Drs.  Stephen 
Smith,  Howard,  Cross,  and  others,  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  the 
bone  l3y  manipulation,  but  without  success.  Believing  now  that  the 
nntorn  portion  of  the  capsule,  and  particularly  the  ilio-femoral  liga- 
ment, constituted  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  reduction,  I  introduced  a 
long,  firm,  but  narrow  bistoury,  which  I  had  had  made  for  the  purpose, 
just  above  the  trochanter  major,  carrying  its  point  inward  until  it 
touched  the  neck  at  the  base  of  the  trochanter.  From  this  point,  the 
edge  of  the  knife  being  directed  towards  the  head  of  the  bone,  I  swept 
the  point  of  the  knife  slowly  along  until  the  head  was  distinctly  felt, 
the  point  touching  the  neck  apparently  in  its  whole  length.  This  was 
accomplished  without  enlarging  the  external  opening.     While  the  in- 

*  New  York  Med.  Record,  Dec.  16, 1868. 
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cision  was  being  made  the  limb  was  kept  rotated  outwards,  and  ab- 
ducted as  much  as  was  possible,  and  it  was  felt  to  yield  distinctly,  so 
that  both  rotation  outwards  and  abduction  were  more  complete  after- 
wards than  before.  I  then  divided  also  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris ; 
and  now  the  attempts  at  reduction  were  repeated,  both  by  manipula- 
tion and  extension,  but  without  success. 

The  result  of  this  attempt  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by  division  of 
the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  although  unsuccessful,  encourages  a  hope 
that  it  may  sometimes  succeed ;  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  repeat  the 
experiment,  if  a  favorable  opportunity  is  presented. 

§  T.  Partial  Dislocations  op  the  Femub. 

Malgaigne  declares  that  certain  experiments  made  upon  the  cadaver 
led  him,  at  one  time,  to  the  conclusion  that  all  primitive  luxations  of 
the  femur  were  incomplete,  and  that  the  old  complete  luxations  found 
in  autopsies  had  become  so  consecutively.  Later  observations  have 
taught  him  to  correct  this  error,  yet  he  still  finds  "incomplete  back- 
ward luxations  quite  common,  and  incomplete  dislocations  in  all  the 
other  directions  much  more  common.'* 

I  have  more  than  once  found  occasion  to  call  in  question  the 
accuracy  of  Malgaigne's  views  in  relation  to  partial  dislocations^  the 
relative  frequency  of  which  he  seems  constantly  disposed  to  greatly 
exaggerate.  We  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  calling  those  cases  par- 
tial dislocations,  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  has  fairly  left  the  coty- 
loid cavity,  and  mounted  upon  its  margin,  even  if  it  remains  in  this 
position  without  tearing  the  capsule ;  since  the  articular  surfaces  are 
now  as  completely  separated  as  if  the  capsule  had  given  way,  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  had  escaped  through  the  laceration.  It  is  in  fact  a 
complete  luxation.  But  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  head  of  the 
bone  ever  rests  upon  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  without  tearing 
the  capsule,  unless  it  has  previously  undergone  certain  pathological 
changes,  such  as  I  have  already  described;  at  least  I  cannot  hesitate 
to  reject  all  those  examples  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  is  sup- 
posed to  rest  upon  the  upper  or  outer  margin  of  the  acetabulum ;  and 
if  I  permit  myself  to  speak  of  incomplete  dislocations  at  all  in  this 
connection,  I  shall  reserve  the  term  for  those  rare  cases  in  which  the 
head  of  the  femur  becomes  engaged  in  the  cotyloid  notch,  after  break- 
ing down  the  fibrous  band  which,  in  the  natural  state,  is  continuous 
with  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum. 

Of  this  form  of  dislocation,  I  think  I  have  met  with  two  examples; 
one  of  which  was  in  the  person  of  the  boy  Lower,  already  mentioned, 
whose  thigh  was  reduced  accidentally  by  his  father ;  and  the  other 
occurred  in  a  boy  fifteen  years  of  age,  residing  at  that  time  in  Rutland, 
Vermont.  He  was  brought  to  me  on  the  28th  of  May,  1842.  by  Dr. 
Haynes,  of  Rutland,  at  which  time  the  dislocation  had  existed  five 
years.  His  account  of  himself  was  that  in  walking  upon  a  slippery 
floor,  his  left  leg  slid  outwards  and  backwards  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  when  he  fell  it  was  fairly  doubled  under  his  back.  On  the  tenth 
day  following  the  accident  he  began  to  walk  with  some  help,  and  he 
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has  continued  to  walk  ever  since,  but  witb  a  manifest  halt.  Three 
months  after  the  injury  was  received,  it  was  first  seen  by  several 
surgeons,  who  pronounced  it  a  dislocation,  and  attempted  reduction 
without  mechanical  aid,  but  were  unsuccessful. 

When  the  young  man  was  brought  to  me,  the  limb  was  neither 
lengthened  nor  shortened,  but  the  thigh  was  forcibly  abducted  and 
rotated  outwards.  It  could  not  be  flexed  nor  greatly  extended.  The 
head  of  the  femur  could  be  distinctly  felt,  as  it  lay  anterior  to  the 
socket,  but  not  sufficiently  far  forwards  to  rest  upon  the  foramen 
ovale. 

J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  has  reported  a  similar  example  in  a  child 
six  years  old,  who  was  brought,  April  21,  1841,  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  Dr.  Hale,  who  saw  the  lad  at  the  end  of  two  weeks, 
thought  it  a  dislocation,  but  it  had  been  treated  by  another  surgeon 
as  a  case  of  hip-disease.  The  dislocation  had  now  existed  eight  or 
ten  weeks.  The  limb  was  a  little  lengthened,  abducted,  turned  out- 
wards, and  advanced  in  front  of  the  body,  with  very  slight  motion  of 
either  flexion  or  extension,  and  almost  no  tenderness  about  the  joint. 
Dr.  Warren,  also,  was  able  to  feel  indistinctly  the  head  of  the  bone 
"  immediately  external  to,  and  in  contact  with,  the  insertion  of  the 
triceps  and  gracilis  muscles." 

An  attempt  was  made  by  manual  extension  and  manipulation  to 
accomplish  the  reduction,  but  without  success.^ 

It  is  probable  that  both  the  above  cases,  which  I  have  described 
at  length,  were  examples  of  partial  dislocation;  yet  I  cannot  conceal 
from  others  a  doubt  which  I  actually  entertain  whether  they  were 
not,  after  all,  only  examples  of  hip-joint  disease,  arrested  after  having 
wrought  certain  slight  pathological  changes  in  the  joint  and  the  tis- 
sues adjacent.  If,  however,  they  were  not  examples  of  incomplete 
dislocations  of  the  hip-joint,  then  I  question  whether  any  such  cases 
have  ever  occurred. 

§  8.  coxo-femoral  dislooations,  gomplioated  with  fracture  of  the 

Femur. 

Such  complications  are  exceedingly  rare,  but  it  will  not  do  to  deny 
their  possibility ;  although  in  some  of  the  cases  reported,  the  testimony 
is  so  incomplete  as  to  leave  a  doubt  whether  the  surgeons  have  not 
erred  in  their  diagnosis. 

James  Douglas  has  reported  a  case  of  dislocation  upon  the  pubes, 
complicated  with  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  the  actual  con- 
dition of  which  was  verified  by  an  autopsy ;  the  patient  having  died 
twelve  years  after  the  injury  was  received.  The  head  of  the  femur 
still  remained  above  the  pubes,  and  was  in  no  way  connected  with  its 
neck  or  shaft.  The  upper  end  of  the  femur  projected  in  the  groin, 
lying  upon  the  inside  of  the  femoral  artery  and  vein.  Many  other 
curious  pathological  changes  had  also  occurred.' 

'  Warren,  Boat.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  220. 
>  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  Yol.  xzziii.  p.  455,  from  Lond.  and  Edin.  Month.  Joum. 
of  Med.  Sci.,Dec.  1843. 
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The  well-authenticated  examples  of  redaction  of  the  dislocation, 
where  the  femur  was  broken  also,  are  still  more  rare ;  and  several  of 
the  recorded  examples  which  mj  researches  have  discovered,  need 
additional  confirmation. 

John  Bloxham,  of  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  claims  to  have 
reduced  a  dislocation  of  the  femur  on  the  pubes,  which  was  accom- 
panied with  a  fracture  of  the  thigh  a  little  above  its  middle.  The 
following  is  the  account  of  this  interesting  case  which  we  find  in  the 
London  Medico- Ohirurgical  Beview,  copied  from  the  Medical  Gazelle  of 
Aug.  24th,  1833.  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  see  the  accoant 
as  published  in  the  Gazette,  which  might  supply  some  circumstances 
important  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  case : — 

On  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  after  the  accident,  "  the  patient  was 
laid  on  his  back  upon  the  bed,  and  kept  in  that  position  by  means  of 
a  sheet  passed  across  the  pelvis  and  fastened  to  the  bedstead ;  another 
sheet  was  also  passed  over  the  left  groin,  and  secured  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  dislocated  and  fractured  limb  was  then  inclosed  in 
splints,  one  of  which  extended  up  the  back  of  the  thigh  as  far  as  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  Pulleys,  which  were  secured  to  a  staple  in 
the  ceiling,  placed  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  to  the  right  of  a  point 
vertical  to  the  patient's  navel,  were  then  attached  to  a  bandage  fastened 
round  the  splints  as  high  up  as  possible. 

"  The  foot  was  raised  with  the  knee  extended,  so  as  to  bring  the 
limb  nearly  to  a  right  angle  with  the  line  of  the  tackle,  when,  by 
drawing. gradually  on  the  cord,  in  the  coarse  of  about  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  the  head  of  the  bone  was  rendered  movable,  and  was  broaght 
considerably  more  forward.  I  then  began  to  press  on  the  head  of  the 
bone,  so  as  to  push  it  downwards,  whilst  the  pulleys  held  it  partially 
disengaged  from  the  pelvis.  In  a  few  minutes  the  head  of  the  bone 
passed  over  the  ridge  of  the  os  pubis,  and  I  then  directed  the  foot  to 
be  raised  a  little  higher,  which,  by  putting  the  gluteii  muscles  more 
upon  the  stretch,  was  calculated  to  render  them  more  efficient  in 
drawing  the  bone  into  its  proper  place.  By  this  manoeuvre,  the  head 
of  the  bone  was  drawn  backwards,  and  on  the  foot  being  more  elevated 
and  the  cord  slackened,  it  continued  to  recede  from  my  fingers  till 
the  trochanter  major  made  its  appearance  in  the  natural  situation,  and 
the  reduction  was  found  to  be  perfectly  complete. 

"Lest  the  head  of  the  bone  should  slip  backwards  on  the  dorsam 
ilii,  I  directed  an  assistant  to  apply  firm  pressure  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  process,  above  and  behind  the  acetabulum. 

"  The  apparatus  was  then  removed,  the  thigh  bound  up  in  short 
splints,  and  the  patient  laid  upon  a  double-inclined  plane.  No  symp- 
toms of  infiammation  appeared  afterwards  about  the  joint.  Passive 
motion  was  employed  at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  occasionally  repeated 
during  the  whole  reparatory  process."^ 

Without  intending  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  in 
this  case,  which,  in  the  main,  seem  to  bear  the  marks  of  credibility, 
we  must  express  our  surprise  that  so  little  difficulty  was  experienced 

»  Lond.  Med..Chir.  Rev.,  vol.  xix.  p.  420,  Oct.  1833. 
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in  the  reduction  if  the  femur  was  actually  broken,  no  more,  indeed, 
than  is  usually  experienced  when  the  bone  is  not  broken ;  and  that 
Mr.  Bloxham  was  able  to  employ  safely  passive  motion  at  the  end  of 
a  week. 

Charles  Thornhill  relates,  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette  for  July, 
1886,  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  femur  through  its  upper  third,  in  a 
man  aet.  40,  with  dislocation  into  the  ischiatic  notch ;  which  disloca- 
tion, he  assures  us,  was  reduced  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  But  it  is 
much  more  probable  that,  instead  of  reducing  a  dislocation,  he  re- 
fractured  the  bone.  During  more  than  one  hour  and  a  half,  aided 
by  pulleys,  tractions  and  manipulations  were  made  in  almost  every 
direction. 

The  upper  part  of  the  thigh  was  lifted  with  all  the  strength  of  one 
man  by  means  of  a  jack-towel ;  it  was  violently  rotated,  adducted, 
and  abducted.  Both  the  perineal  and  the  knee  band  gave  way,  from 
the  excess  of  the  force  employed ;  and,  finally,  the  head  of  the  femur 
resumed  its  place  with  an  audible  crash.  After  which  the  ''limb  was 
of  nearly  equal  length  with  the  other ;"  but  there  remained  an  "  im- 
mense deposit"  around  the  acetabulum.* 

Malgaigne  savs  that  M.  Et^ve  found  a  poor  fellow  with  a  disloca- 
tion of  his  left  thigh  backwards,  a  fracture  near  its  middle,  a  penetra- 
ting wound  of  the  knee,  and  a  fracture  of  the  fibula  in  the  same  leg. 
Without  delay  he  proceeded  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by  directing  two 
assistants  to  support  the  body,  three  to  support  the  leg,  and  two  more 
to  make  extension  from  a  towel  tied  not  very  tightly  around  the 
thigh  above  the  fracture.  The  leg  was  then  extended  upon  the  thigh, 
and  the  thigh  fiexed  upon  the  pelvis  until  it  was  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  body ;  and  after  a  gradual  extension  had  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, M.  Etdve  pushed  with  all  his  strength  the  head  of  the  bone  into 
its  socket.  Of  which  case  Malgaigne  justly  remarks,  that  the  ''exten- 
sion" practised  by  the  surgeon  was  only  imaginary.*  If  the  reduction 
was  accomplished  at  all,  it  was  by  manipulation  and  pressure. 

Finally,  Markoe  relates,  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  already 
several  times  made  allusion,  the  case  of  a  boy  sBt.  8,  who  was  admit- 
ted into  the  New  York  City  Hospital  on  the  29th  of  June,  1858,  with 
a  compound  fracture  of  the  right  thigh,  a  simple  fracture  of  the  left, 
and  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  right  femur  upwards  and  back- 
wards upon  the  dorsum  ilii. 

When  placed  upon  the  bed,  the  right  limb  lay  obliquely  across  the 
abdomen  of  the  boy,  with  the  foot  resting  against  the  axilla  of  the 
left  side.  "The  house-surgeon,  to  whose  care  the  case  fell  on  admis- 
sion, took  the  injured  limb  in  his  hands  and  very  carefully  carried  it 
over  the  abdomen  to  the  right  side,  and  then  adducted  it  and  brought 
it  down  toward  the  straight  position,"  during  which  procedure  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  supposed  to  have  resumed  its  place  in  the  socket.* 

Such  is  the  account  furnished  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
this  extraordinary  case;  too  meagre,  certainly,  to  entitle  it  to  much 

»  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Bci.,  vol.  xxv.  p.  218. 

s  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  torn.  ii.  p.  206;  from  Gazette  M6d.,  1888,  p.  767. 

»  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  Jan.  1855,  p.  30. 
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We  are  not  even  informed  what  was  the  name  of  the  young  man  who 
alone  saw  and  treated  the  case^  nor  what  was  his  responsibility  as  a 
surgeon. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  other  examples  of  fracture  of  the 
femur  complicated  with  dislocation ;  and,  rejecting  at  least  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill's  case  as  altogether  incredible,  the  proper  conclusion  would  be, 
that  reduction  is  sometimes  possible  in  recent  cases,  if  the  surgeon 
will  resort  promptly,  before  swelling  and  muscular  contractions  have 
taken  place,  to  manipulation  combined  with  pressure  upon  the  head 
of  the  bone.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  pressure  alone  is  the  means 
upon  which  the  success  will  finally  depend.  Bichet  says  that  he  has 
several  times  dislocated  the  femur  in  the  cadaver ;  and  then,  having 
sawn  off  the  head  so  as  to  represent  a  fracture,  he  has  always  been 
able  to  push  the  head  of  the  bone  easily  into  its  socket.^  By  seizing 
the  moment  then  when  the  patient  is  laboring  under  the  shock,  or  by 
placing  him  completely  under  the  influence  of  an  anassthetic,  no  re- 
sistance will  be  offered  by  the  muscles  any  more  than  in  the  cadaver, 
and  the  reduction  may,  perhaps,  be  easily  effected. 

I  have  no  confidence  that  anything  can  be  accomplished  by  exten- 
sion ;  nor  do  I  think  it  will  be  best  to  wait  until  the  femur  has  united, 
since  such  delay  will  probably  render  the  reduction  impossible. 

§  9.  Voluntary  Dislocations  of  the  Fehur. 

Examples  in  which  persons,  having  suffered  no  disease  of  the  hip- 
joint,  have  been  able  voluntarily  to  dislocate  the  femur,  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  recorded,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  dissections 
have  ever  been  made  in  these  cases.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  attempt 
any  explanation  of  the  facts,  but  simply  record  them  as  matters  of 
curious  interest,  and  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  others  to  make  of 
them  a  subject  of  investigation. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  could  throw 
out  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  at  pleasure,  and  reduce  it  with  equal 
facility.  A  similar  case  is  alluded  to  by  Samuel  Cooper,  in  his  First 
Lines,  Gibson  mentions  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Lewis,  of  North  Caro- 
lina.* Dr.  Bigelow  has  seen  two  cases,  both  of  which  were  dorsal. 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Bochester,  has  furnished  an  account  of  the  case  of  John 
Parker,  whose  leg  was  first  partially  dislocated  at  Drury's  Bluff,  May 
13,  1864,  and  which  was  at  the  time  reduced  by  his  companions.  The 
accompanying  illustrations  (Figs.  804,  305)  were  obtained  from  photo- 
graphs, and  indicate  the  position  of  his  limb  when  a  voluntary  sub* 
luxation  upon  the  dorsum  existed. 

The  following  case  was  reported  to  me  in  1865,  by  John  M.  For- 
rest, M.D.,  of  Portland,  Maine,  to  whom  the  man  presented  himself  as  a 
"  substitute,"  while  Dr.  Forrest  was  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 
The  application  was  rejected. 

»  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  March,  1854,  p.  298 ;  from  Bullet,  de  Th6r. 
«  Gibson's  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p. 367,  6th  ed. 
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locate  and  replace  the  femur  at  the  left  hip-joint  since  he  was  a  boy. 
It  is  not  the  result  of  any  injury  or  disease,  so  far  as  he  knows.  He 
is  in  good  health,  and  his  muscular  development  is  complete.  He 
accomplishes  the  dislocation  by  throwing  the  weight  of  his  body  upon 


Fig.  304. 


Fig.  305. 


Yolantarj  •ablnxation  npon  the  dorsum  iUi.    (From  Blgelow.) 

the  left  leg,  and  then  contracting  certain  muscles  about  the  hip.  The 
reduction  is  generally  more  difficult  than  the  dislocation,  sometimes 
requiring  the  aid  of  his  hand.  When  the  head  of  the  bone  is  out, 
there  is  a  marked  projection  above  and  behind  the  trochanter  major, 
apparently  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  head  in  this  situation ;  the 
limb  is  very  slightly  if  at  all  everted ;  while  out  of  place  it  causes 
pain ;  and  after  a  few  repetitions  the  pain  becomes  so  great  as  to  com- 
pel him  to  desist.  The  limb  was  not  measured  while  it  was  dislo- 
cated.    When  the  limb  is  in  position  he  does  not  walk  lame." 

The  following  is  the  only  case  which  has  come  under  my  personal 
observation:  Dr.  Wm.  G.  S.,  set.  24,  received  an  injury  on  the  out- 
side of  the  right  knee,  in  Feb.  1862,  from  the  kick  of  a  horse.  There 
was  no  apparent  injury  of  the  hip.  On  the  fourteenth  day  after  the 
accident  he  rode  forty  miles  on  horseback,  which  was  followed  by  some 
stiflFness  in  the  right  hip.  Two  weeks  later,  in  mounting  his  horse,  he 
felt  something  slip  in  the  hip-joint.  From  that  day  until  this,  a  period 
of  four  years,  he  has  been  able  to  reproduce  the  same  slipping  volun- 
tarily, and  which  phenomenon  I  recognize  as  a  dislocation  upwards 
and  backwards.     I  have  examined  him  more  than  once,  and  he  has 
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Planting  his  right  foot  firmly  upon  the  floor  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
lefl,  with  his  toes  turned  out,  he  throws  his  weight  upon  the  right 
leg  by  carrying  his  pelvis  well  over  to  the  right,  and  then  contracts 
powerfully  the  gluteal  muscles.  Instantly  the  head  leaves  the  socket; 
and  seems  to  mount  upon  the  dorsum ;  the  trochanter  major  becomes 
rotated  inwards,  causing  a  slight  inward  rotation  of  the  leg  and  foot. 
He  can  do  the  same  when  lying  on  his  back,  but  not  with  the  same 
ease.  Beduction  is  accomplished  without  change  of  position,  but 
by  what  precise  manoeuvre  I  have  not  determined.  The  reduction  is 
more  quiet,  and  less  sudden,  apparently,  than  the  dislocation.  Both 
manoeuvres  are  accompanied  with  some  pain.  He  is  not  lame,  nor 
does  the  dislocation  take  place  without  his  volition.  I  have  seen  one 
case,  also,  which,  although  pathological  in  character,  was  nevertheless 
caused  by  an  early  injury,  and  as  such  may  properly  be  noticed  in 
this  connection. 

Dr.  O.  Gillett,  ast.  65  (1867),  of  Westernville,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was 
injured  in  his  left  hip-joint  when  16  years  old,  by  lifting  a  heavy 
weight.  He  felt  at  the  moment  something  give  way  in  the  joint,  and 
he  has  been  lame  ever  since;  at  first  he  was  quite  lame,  but  after  a  time 
the  soreness  about  the  joint  diminished,  and  up  to  within  about  three 

f rears  the  lameness  was  chiefly  due  to  a  lack  of  development  in  the 
imb.  Since  then  the  joint  has  again  become  tender,  and  during  the 
last  nine  months  he  has  been  able  to  throw  the  head  of  the  bone  out 
of  the  socket,  backwards  und  upwards.  Indeed,  the  bone  is  dislocated 
whenever  he  sits  down,  and  resumes  its  place  again  when  he  stands 
up.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  upper  and  outer  margin  of  the 
acetabulum  is  partly  absorbed ;  and  probably,  also,  the  head  and  neck 
of  the  femur  are  in  some  measure  deformed  and  absorbed.  The  dislo- 
cation is  apparently  incomplete ;  and  while  it  exists  the  thigh  is  ab- 
ducted, and  slightly  rotated  outwards.  This  abduction  and  outward 
rotation  does  not  properly  belong  to  a  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  of 
the  ilium,  but  as  the  condition  of  the  joint  and  of  the  adjacent  muscles 
is  abnormal,  it  will  not  require  to  be  explained. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

DISLOCATIONS  OP  THE  PATELLA. 

§  1.  Dislocations  of  the  Patella  Outwards. 

Causes, — In  the  majority  of  cases  it  has  been  occasioned  by  muscu- 
lar action ;  and  especially  is  this  liable  to  occur  in  persons  who  are 
knock-kneed,  or  whose  external  condyles  have  not  the  usual  promi- 
nence anteriorly.  It  may  be  caused  by  suddenly  twisting  the  thigh 
inwards  while  the  weight  of  the  body  rests  upon  the  foot,  and  the  leg 
is  thus  kept  turned  outwards ;  or  by  falling  with  the  knee  turned 
inwards  and  the  foot  outwards.    Occasionally  it  is  |he  result  of  a  blow 
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Fig.  306. 


received  upon  the  inside,  or  upon  the  front  and  inner  margin  of  the 
patella.  In  some  persons  there  seems  to  exist  a  preternatural  laxity 
of  the  ligamentum  patellse  or  of  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor, 
which  exposes  the  subject  to  this  accident  from  very  trifling  causes. 
Fergusson  says  he  has  known  it  to  be  occasioned  by  a  child's  stepping 
upon  the  knee  of  a  person  lying  in  bed ;  and  Skey  says  he  has  seen 
two  cases  which  occurred  spontaneously  during  sleep.  B.  Cooper  has 
seen  a  young  lady  who  frequently  dislocated  her  patella  outwards  by 
merely  striking  her  toe  against  the  carpet,  or  in  dancing.  Boyer,  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  and  others  mention  similar  examples. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Most  frequently  the  dislocation  is  only  par- 
tial, the  inner  half  of  the  patella  resting  upon  the  articular  surface  of 
the  outer  condyle;  and  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  obliquity  of 
these  surfaces,  together  with  the  action  of  the  vasti  and  rectus  femoris, 
the  outer  margin  of  the  patella  becomes  tilted  forwards. 

If  the  dislocation  is  more  complete,  this  margin  begins  to  fall  over 
backwards,  as  in  the  accompanying  drawing ;  and  in  more  extreme 
cases  the  patella  lies  flat  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  condyle,  with  its 
inner  margin  directed  forwards. 

When  the  dislocation  is  partial,  it  is  probable  that  neither  the  cap- 
sule nor  the  ligamentum  patellae  usually  suflers  much  laceration ;  but 
in  complete  dislocations  the  capsule  at  least  must 
have  given  w^y  more  or  less.  Norris,  of  Philadel- 
phia, reports  a  case  of  partial  luxation  in  which  the 
complications  were  more  serious.  John  Scanlin,  »t. 
32,  was  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  on 
the  27th  of  August,  1839,  in  consequence  of  injuries 
received  a  short  time  previous  by  having  become 
entangled  in  machinery.  In  addition  to  several  frac- 
tures in  other  limbs,  he  was  found  to  have  a  subluxa- 
tion of  his  left  patella  outwards,  its  outer  edge  being 
much  raised,  and  resting  on  the  side  of  the  external 
condyle  of  the  femur,  while  its  inner  edge  was  de- 
pressed, and  firmly  fixed  in  the  hollow  between  the 
condyles.  The  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee 
was  ruptured,  allowing  the  head  of  the  tibia  to  be 
moved  considerably  outwards.  A  depression  existed, 
also,  between  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  and  the  lower 
end  of  the  patella,  at  the  middle  and  inner  side  of 
the  knee,  evidently  produced  by  a  rupture  of  the  liga- 
mentum patellsB  in  nearly  its  whole  extent.  There 
,  was  almost  no  swelling,  and  the  limb  was  moderately  flexed.  By  firm 
pressure  the  patella  could  be  restored  to  position,  but  as  soon  as  the 
hand  was  removed  it  returned  to  its  original  position.  At  the  end  of 
two  months  "  a  good  degree  of  motion  existed  at  the  knee-joint,  which 
was  in  no  way  inflamed  or  painful."* 

Symptoms, — The  limb  is  slightly  bent,  but  immovable;  the  breadth 
of  the  knee  is  considerably  increased ;  the  inner  condyle  projects  un- 

»  Norris,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxv.,  Feb.  1840,  p.  276. 
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dislocation  is  partial,  the  outer  margin  of  the  patella  forms  an  irregular 
sharp  ridge  in  front  of  the  external  condyle.  If  it  is  complete,  the 
inner  margin  presents  itself  in  front  of  the  external  condyle,  and  the 
outer  margin  looks  backwards.  Usually  the  patient  suffers  great  paia 
as  long  as  the  dislocation  remains  unreduced. 

Watson,  of  New  York,  saw  a  case  of  complete  dislocation  of  the 
patella  outwards  in  a  fat  young  lady  with  lax  fibre,  and  occasioned 
by  dancing.  He  says  the  knee  was  slightly  but  firmly  flexed.  It 
was  reduced  by  a  very  slight  pressure  with  the  fingers,  and  although 
some  inflammation  with  effusion  into  the  joint  ensued,  the  use  of  the 
limb  was  completely  restored  in  a  week  or  ten  days.* 

Prognosis. — Beduction  is  in  general  easily  accomplished,  but  a  re- 
luxation  is  very  prone  to  occur.  In  the  few  examples  reported  of  a 
permanent  luxation,  the  patients  have  eventually  recovered  the  use  of 
the  limb  in  a  great  measure.  Boyer  saw  four  cases  of  this  kind,  in 
three  of  which  it  existed  in  the  left  leg,  and  had  remained  from  in- 
fancy. The  patellae  were  easily  replaced,  but  unless  confined  they 
soon  became  displaced  again ;  not  one  of  them  found  it  necessary  to 
apply  for  surgical  aid,  as  ''  they  suffered  no  great  inconvenience  from 
the  luxation,  and  it  exempted  them  from  military  service." 

After  reduction,  very  little  or  no  inflammation  usually  follows. 
Mr.  Key  has,  however,  narrated  a  case  in  Guy^s  Hospital  Reports,  of 
death  from  suppuration  in  the  knee-joint,  following  upon  the  reduction 
of  an  inward  subluxation.  The  dislocation  was  produced  by  a  fall 
while  carrying  a  pail,  and  was  reduced  by  very  gentle  pressure;  bat 
the  patient,  a  girl  83t.  20,  although  apparently  in  good  health,  was 
believed  to  be  somewhat  strumous.* 

Treatment, — In  order  to  relax  completely  the  quadriceps  extensor, 
by  whose  action  chiefly  the  patella  is  held  in  its  unnatural  position, 
the  body  should  be  bent  forwards,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  leg 
is  extended  upon  the  thigh  and  the  thigh  flexed  upon  the  body.  The 
surgeon  will  accomplish  these  indications  in  the  most  simple  manner 
by  placing  the  patient  in  a  chair  and  then  lifting  the  foot  upon  his 
own  shoulder,  as  he  kneels  or  sits  before  him.  Sometimes  the  patella 
will  resume  its  position  at  once  when  this  manoeuvre  is  adopted ;  bat 
if  it  does  not,  slight  lateral  pressure,  made  with  the  fingers,  will  gene- 
rally be  found  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction. 

A  man,  set.  27,  was  sitting  on  a  box,  and  in  jumping  off  tripped  him- 
self with  his  right  leg,  causing  a  partial  dislocation  of  the  patella  of 
the  left  leg  outwards.  Half  an  hour  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  I 
found  him  sitting  with  the  knee  bent,  and  in  great  pain.  The  patella 
lay  upon  the  outer  half  of  the  articular  surface,  with  its  outer  margin 
a  little  tilted  upwards.  Lifting  the  leg  and  thigh  to  a  right  angle 
with  the  body,  and  making  very  slight  pressure  upon  the  outer 
margin  of  the  patella,  it  immediately  resumed  its  place.  Very  little 
inflammation  ensued. 

»  Watson,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  vol.  i.  p.  806. 
«  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  260. 


In  some  instances,  wbere  otber  means  nave  tailed,  tne  reduction 
has  been  effected  by  violent  flexion  and  extension  of  the  knee,  aided 
by  lateral  pressure. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  dislocations  into  the 
foramen  thyroideum,  the  case  of  N.  Smith,  in  whose  person  I  found  at 
the  same  moment  a  dislocation  of  the  thigh,  a  subluxation  outwards 
of  the  tibia,  and  a  complete  outward  luxation  of  the  corresponding 
patella.  This  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  a  height  upon  the  inside 
of  the  knee.  I  reduced  the  tibia  first,  and  then  easily  replaced  the 
patella  by  lifting  the  leg  and  pushing  with  my  fingers  against  its  outer 
margin. 

In  many  cases  the  patients  themselves  have  reduced  the  dislocation 
immediately,  and  the  surgeon  is  only  consulted  in  relation  to  the  after- 
treatment.  Liston  says  that  this  is  so  constantly  the  fact,  or  else  such 
dislocations  are  really  so  rare,  that  it  has  never  happened  to  him  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  reducing  any  form  of  dislocation  of  the  patella. 

Not  long  since,  a  young  gentleman  set.  25,  residing  in  Somerset,  N.  Y., 
called  upon  me  in  consequence  of  having  discovered  a  floating  carti- 
lage in  bis  knee-joint.  His  account  of  the  matter  was  that  on  the  first 
of  February,  1858,  he  was  kicked  by  a  cow  upon  the  outside  of  the 
right  leg,  about  six  inches  below  the  knee,  and  that  he  immediately 
found  the  patella  dislocated  outwards.  After  several  efforts,  he  finally 
succeeded  in  reducing  it  himself.  His  knee  soon  became  greatly 
swollen,  so  that  for  five  weeks  he  was  unable  to  walk,  and  he  has  been 
more  or  less  lame  to  this  time.  Six  months  after  the  accident  he  dis- 
covered a  floating  cartilage  on  the  inside  of  the  patella,  about  one  inch 
in  diameter,  which  occasionally  slips  between  the  joint  surfaces,  and 
suddenly  trips  him  up. 


§  2.  Dislocations  of  the  Patella  Inwards. 

Causes, — Less  frequent  than  dislocations  outwards,  Fig.  807. 

they  are  occasioned  generally  by  direct  blows  re- 
ceived upon  the  outer  margin  of  the  patella. 

The  symptoms,  pathological  anatomy,  and  treat- 
ment will  be  the  same  as  in  dislocations  outwards, 
except  so  far  as  these  must  necessarily  vary  from  the 
opposite  position  of  the  patella. 

§  3.  Dislocations  of  the  Patella  upon  its  Axis. 

Sf/n. — "Semi-rotation;"  Miller.  "Luxation  Verticale;" 
Malgaigne. 

These  accidents,  of  which  I  have  found  recorded 
eighteen  examples,  seem  to  be  the  result  of  the  same 
causes  which  produce  lateral  luxations ;  and,  indeed, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  only  exaggerated  forms  of 
incomplete  lateral  dislocations.  In  these  latter  acci- 
dents, as  we  have  already  noticed,  the  external  or  .Duioc»tion  of  the 
the  internal  margin  of  the  patella,  according  as  the    pateiu  uwardt. 


BUUiuAUuuu  IS  bu  liUfi  uuicr  ur  iiiuer  siue,  is  i/oruwu  inuru  ur  less  uo- 
liquely  forwards ;  a  position  into  which  it  is  carried  partly  by  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  articulating  surfaces,  and  partly  by  the  action  of 
the  vasti  and  rectus  femoris  muscles.  If  now  these  muscles  were  to 
contract  suddenly  and  violently,  and  the  return  of  the  patella  to  its 
normal  position  were  prevented  by  the  lodgement  of  one  of  its  margins 
in  the  inter-condyloidean  fossa,  the  other  or  free  margin  would  be 
compelled  to  rise  until  it  became  perpendicular  to  the  limb,  or  it 
might  perhaps  even  become  completely  reversed  in  its  socket.  The 
signs  of  the  accident  are  such  as  to  render  an  error  in  the  diagnosis 
almost  impossible.  The  limb  is  generally  found  forcibly  extended, 
occasionally  it  is  in  a  position  of  moderate  flexion,  but  the  projection 
of  the  sharp  border  of  the  patella  directly  forwards  under  the  skin  is 
itself  sufficient  to  determine  the  true  nature  of  the  injury. 

Reduction  may  be  effected  by  the  same  manoeuvres  which  we  have 
recommended  in  lateral  luxations;  but  if  these  measures  do  not  suc- 
ceed, we  may  direct  the  patient  to  make  a  violent  effort  himself  to 
flex  and  extend  the  limb,  or  the  surgeon  may  force  the  limb  into 
flexion  and  extension  alternately,  or  he  may  rotate  the  tibia  upon  the 
femur,  and  then  flex.  Finally,  he  ought  to  make  use  of  lateral  pres- 
sure  also,  upon  both  margins  of  the  upright  patella,  but  in  opposite 
directions. 

Watson,  of  New  York,  has  related  the  following  example  of  rota- 
tion of  the  patella  upon  its  inner  margin  ("Luxation  Yerticale  Exteme/^ 
Malg) : — 

Henry  Burton,  aged  about  thirty-five  years,  of  rather  slender  frame, 
while  riding  on  horseback  in  a  crowd,  received  a  blow  upon  his  knee 
from  a  horse  ridden  by  another  person.  When  seen  by  Dr.  Watson, 
soon  after  the  accident,  the  leg  was  perfectly  straight,  but  could  be 
flexed  to  about  an  angle  of  140°  without  causing  pain.  "  The  patella 
appeared  to  be  slightly  drawn  up,  and  it  was  twisted  upon  its  axis, 
presenting  its  outer  edge,  in  a  prominent  hard  line,  in  front  of  the 
knee;  its  inner  edge  was  resting  either  in  the  groove  between  the 
condyles  of  the  femur,  upon  which  its  posterior  face  should  naturally 
play,  or  in  the  small  depression  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  femur, 
immediately  above  this  groove.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  patella 
was  turned  inwards,  its  posterior  surface  outwards,  and  it  rested  nearly 
at  right  angles  with  its  natural  position.  Its  upper  and  lower  attach- 
ments were  both  preserved,  and  could  be  distinctly  felt ;  and  a  sort  of 
band  appeared  to  pass  from  its  under,  or,  as  it  now  lay,  its  outer  face, 
inwards  to  the  deeper  portion  of  the  knee-joint.  This  band,  as  I  con- 
ceived, was  caused  either  by  the  tension  of  the  capsular  ligament^  or 
by  the  rupture  of  its  edge,  as  it  passes  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
patella.  The  position  of  the  bone  was  so  well  marked  that  no  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  part  could  mistake  the  nature 
of  the  accident. 

"With  the  leg  extended,  and  the  anterfor  muscles  of  the  thigh 
forced  downwards  as  much  as  possible,  pressure  was  made  upon  the 
patella,  with  the  expectation  of  forcing  down  its  prominent  edge.  The 
effort  was  followed  only  by  an  increase  Of  pain,  the  bone  remaining 
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permanently  fixed.  Another  attempt  was  made  to  cant  its  posterior 
edge  inwards,  and  to  bring  its  anterior  edge  outwards,  without  press- 
ing it  against  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  by  forcing  the  head  of  a  key 
against  the  posterior,  now  the  outer,  face  of  the  patella  (using  this  as 
a  fulcrum),  and  pressing  the  prominent  edge  of  the  bone  toward 'the 
outer  condyle.  This  manoeuvre  gave  him  no  pain,  but  was  as  fruitless 
in  its  result  as  the  other.  At  length  the  knee  was  forcibly  bent  and 
immediately  straightened  again ;  and  then,  by  canting  the  patella  as 
before,  and  pushing  it  slightly  downwards  and  inwards,  it  sprung  with 
a  sudden  snap  into  its  proper  position."^ 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Gazzam,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  met  with  a  similar 
case.  On  the  10th  of  Sept.  1842,  James  Porter  was  thrown  while 
wrestling,  and  immediately  found  himself  unable  to  rise.  Dr.  Gazzam 
saw  him  about  an  hour  after  the  accident,  and  found  the  patella  of  the 
right  leg  ^dislocated  on  its  axis,  and  resting  on  its  inner  edge  in  the 
groove  between  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  Dr.  G.  proceeded  to  at- 
tempt reduction,  but  failed,  afler  having  made  repeated  trials  by  lift- 
ing the  limb  toward  the  body  and  by  pressure  in  opposite  directions. 
In  consultation  with  Dr.  Addison,  it  was  now  determined  to  divide 
the  ligamentum  patellse,  which  was  done  by  introducing  beneath  the 
skin 'a  narrow-bladed  knife,  and  cutting  close  to  the  tubercle  of  the 
tibia.  Again  the  attempts  at  reduction  were  renewed,  but  without 
success.  The  patella  could  be  moved  on  its  edge  more  freely  than 
before  the  cutting,  but  resisted  every  effort  to  replace  it.  The  patient 
was  now  bled  in  the  erect  posture  and  until  the  approach  of  syncope, 
but  to  no  purpose.  On  the  following  morning  it  was  determined  to 
adopt,  with  some  modification,  the  mode  practised  so  successfully  by 
Dr.  Watson.  "The  thigh  was  strongly  flexed,"  says  Dr.  Gazzam,  "on 
the  pelvis,  and  the  heel  elevated.  Then  the  leg  was  flexed  steadily 
and  forcibly  on  the  thigh,  and  suddenly  straightened.  At  the  moment 
of  straightening  the  leg,  I  pressed  very  strongly  against  the  lower 
edge  of  the  patella  from  without,  with  the  head  of  a  door  key  well 
wrapped,  while  Dr.  Addison  pressed  with  both  thumbs  against  the 
upper  edge  of  the  bone  toward  the  external  condyle.  On  the  fourth 
trial  this  manoeuvre  succeeded,  the  bone  springing  into  its  place  with 
a  snap."  Eecovery  was  uninterrupted,  and  two  or  three  months  after, 
the  patient  had  the  complete  use  of  his  limb.' 

The  following  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  S.  F.  Morris,  New  York: — 

"Mr.  B.,  aged  27,  of  slender  build,  while  playing  at  ball,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  strike  the  ball  had  to  jump  up  and  turn  partially  round,  when, 
on  resuming  his  former  position,  he  fell,  his  leg  refusing  to  bend.  He 
appreciated  the  nature  of  his  injury,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  men  in 
the  store,  endeavored  to  '  push  it  back.'  Failing  in  this,  surgical  aid 
was  sought,  but,  despite  three  attempts  at  reduction,  the  patella  re- 
mained displaced.     He  was  then  taken  to  his  home. 

"I  saw  him  about  two  hours  after  the  accident.  He  complained  of 
severe  pain  when  any  manipulation  was  made.    The  leg  was  perfectly 

>  Watson,  New  York  Journ.  Med.,  Oct.  1889,  p.  802. 

s  Gazzam,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  8ci.,  vol.  zxxi.,  April,  1848,  p.  868. 
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straight.  The  patella  was  firmly  wedged  (its  outer  edge)  in  the  inter- 
condyloid  fossa;  its  anterior  surface  looking  outwards  and  slightly 
downwards,  its  posterior  face  looking  inwards  and  upwards.  The 
prominence  of  the  edge  of  the  patella,  thus  twisting  on  its  longitudinal 
axis,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis. 

''No  attempt  was  made  at  reduction  by  me  until  the  patient  was 
etherized,  when,  assisted  by  Dr.  0.  M.  Bell,  of  this  city,  it  was  easily 
performed  in  the  following  manner:  The  leg  was  raised  from  the  bed, 
the  thigh  flexed  on  the  pelvis.  Dr.  Bell  then  placed  his  thumb,  as  a 
fulcrum,  beneath  the  under  (posterior)  surface  of  the  patella,  and 
pressed  on  the  upper  (anterior)  surface ;  at  the  same  time  I  slightly 
flexed,  then  suddenly  extended  and  rotated  the  leg  inwards.  The 
patella  immediately  resumed  its  natural  position."* 

Dr.  Sternberg,  assistant  surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  has  also  published  a  case 
in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  reduced  readily  when  the  patient 
was  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  I  am  unable  to  find  the  date 
of  the  record,  but  I  think  it  was  in  1869. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Boyd,  of  Thorntown,  Indiana,  reports  a  case  of  vertical 
dislocation ;  the  patella  resting  upon  its  internal  margin,  in  a  negro 
S8  years  old,  and  which  was  caused  by  muscular  "  spasms."  Attempts 
were  immediately  made  by  a  surgeon  to  reduce  it,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Subsequently  Dr.  Boyd  tried  also  and  failed,  but  at  the  end  of 
two  weeks  the  muscular  spasms  returned,  and  before  Dr.  Boyd  could 
reach  the  house  the  bone  had  resumed  its  position  spontaneously.^ 
Malgaigne  has  reported,  also,  a  case  in  the  Gazette  Midicale,  for  1886, 
in  which  reduction  was  accomplished  spontaneously  during  an  attempt 
made  by  the  patient  to  walk.  The  same  writer  refers  to  a  case  re- 
duced under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  Mr.  Flower  {ffolmes*  Sur- 
gery) records  a  similar  case. 

In  a  case  of  the  same  kind,  published  originally  in  Busies  Magazine^ 
and  which  is  copied  at  length  by  Mr.  B.  Cooper  in  his  edition  of  Sir 
Astley's  great  work,  the  reduction  was  found  impossible,  notwith- 
standing the  surgeon  finally  had  the  temerity  to  sever  completely  the 
tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor,  and  the  ligamentum  patellaa.  Ex- 
tensive suppuration  followed,  under  which  the  poor  fellow  finally  sank 
and  died. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  rather  than  expose  the  patient 
to  such  hazards,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  bone  unreduced. 

§  4.  Dislocations  of  the  Patblla  UpwARna 

Occasionally  the  ligamentum  patellae  has  been  found  so  much  elon- 
gated and  relaxed,  as  to  permit  the  patella  to  glide  upwards  upon  the 
front  of  the  femur.  Heister  and  Bavaton  have  each  seen  an  example 
in  which  a  displacement  from  this  cause  existed  to  the  extent  of  three 
inches.  It  is  much  more  common,  however,  to  meet  with  this  dislo- 
cation as  a  result  of  a  rupture  of  the  ligamentum  patellae,  as  the  fol- 
lowing example  will  illustrate. 

«  Morris,  New  York  Med.  Record,  May,  15, 1869. 

«  Boyd,  Western  Joum.  Med.,  May  1808,  p.  275,  and  June,  1868,  p.  841. 
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On  the  18tli  of  Dec^  1850,  Dennis  Mullards,  sdt  50,  was  admitted 
to  the  surgical  wards  of  the  Baffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
While  at  work  on  this  same  day,  he  had  slipped  and  fallen,  with  his 
knee  forcibly  flexed  under  his  body.  I  found  the  ligament  of  the 
patella  torn  asunder,  and  the  patella  drawn  up  two  or  three  inches 
upon  the  front  of  the  thigh.  We  applied  at  once  the  dressings  used 
by  me  for  a  broken  patella,  and  were  able  to  bring  the  bone  down 
completely  to  its  place.  Three  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  receipt  of 
the  injury  the  dressings  were  removed,  and  the  patella  was  found  to 
be  nearly  but  not  quite  in  its  original  place.  From  this  time  we 
commenced  to  move  the  joint:  in  about  ten  days  more  he  left  th^ 
hospital,  and  I  lost  sight  of  him,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  speak  more 
definitely  of  the  result. 

In  February,  1869,  Dr.  George  H.  Smith  consulted  me  in  relation 
to  a  gentleman  who  had  ruptured  the  ligament  of  the  patella  in  both 
legs,  a  little  more  than  a  year  before,  by  catching  his  heel  in  descend- 
ing from  a  carriage;  the  ligaments  giving  way  in  the  powerful 
muscular  effort  which  he  made  to  prevent  himself  from  falling. 

Treated  upon  a  single  inclined  plane  in  the  same  manner  that  I 
have  recommended  for  a  fractured  patella,  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  the 
patellao  were  in  place  and  the  ligaments  reunited.  After  walking 
about  one  month  upon  crutches  he  caught  the  heel  of  his  right  foot 
again,  and  again  ruptured  the  ligament  of  the  patella  in  the  same  leg. 
A  similar  plan  of  treatment  failed  to  accomplish  anything,  and  when 
he  consulted  me  the  patella  was  displaced  three  inches  upwards.  He 
could  raise  the  leg  slowly  to  a  position  of  extension  while  sitting,  and 
was  able  to  walk  four  or  five  miles  a  day. 

Gibson  has  recorded  a  similar  case,  in  which  both  patellae  were  dis- 
located upwards  by  a  rupture  of  the  ligaments,  occasioned  by  the 
exercise  of  leaping.  He  recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs  almost  com- 
pletely.'   * 

(For  examples  of  rupture  of  the  quadriceps  femoris,  which  some 
writers  have  incorrectly  named  Dislocations  of  the  Patella  Down- 
wards, see  Velpeau's  Surgery,  1st  Amer.  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  422 ;  New  York 
Med.  Times,  April  6,  1861,  p.  226,  and  two  cases  reported  by  myself 
in  the  same  vol.  of  the  Med.  Times) 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  HEAD  OP  THE  TIBIA. 
8yn, — "  Tibia  upon  the  femur ;"  *'  dislocations  of  the  leg." 

In  consequence  of  the  great  size  and  irregularity  of  the  articular 
surfaces  between  the  tibia  and  femur,  together  with  the  remarkable 
number  and  strength  of  the  ligaments  which  bind  the  two  bones 

*  Gibson,  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  895,  6th  ed. 
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known  to  take  place  however,  in  four  principal  directions,  namely, 
backwardfl,  forwards,  inwards,  and  outwards.  A  dislocation  may  also 
occur  in  either  of  the  diagonals  between  these  points,  that  is,  antero- 
laterally  or  postero-laterally.  They  may  be  either  complete  or  incom- 
plete. Yelpeau  has  found  upon  record  thirteen  examples  of  complete 
dislocations  forwards  and  eight  backwards,  but  not  one  of  a  complete 
lateral  luxation.  Yelpeau  thought,  also,  that  the  antero-posterior 
luxations  were  always  complete,  but  Malgaigne  has  shown  that  this 
opinion  is  erroneous. 

Simple  flexion  and  extension,  however  extreme,  are  generally  insuf- 
ficient to  produce  either  of  these  dislocations.  They  may  be  produced 
by  a  violent  blow  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  or  upon  the  upper 
end  of  the  tibia,  or  by  twisting  the  tibia  upon  the  femur,  as  when  the 
foot  is  made  fast  in  a  hole,  and  the  body  swings  around  upon  the  knee. 

§*1.  Dislocations  of  the  Head  of  the  Tibia  Backwards. 

Symptoms, — The  head  of  the  tibia  is  felt  in  the  popliteal  space ;  and, 
if  the  dislocation  is  complete,  the  pressure  upon  the  popliteal  nerve 
becomes  excessively  painful. 

A  marked  depression  exists  in  front,  immediately  below  the  patella, 
and  especially  upon  the  sides  of  the  ligamentum  patellaa ;  the  coa- 
dyles  of  the  femur  project  strongly  in  front ;  the  leg  may  be  not  at  all 
or  only  slightly  shortened,  or  the  shortening  may  amount  to  one  inch 
or  more,  and  usually  it  is  in  a  position  of  extreme  extension,  or  thrown 
forwards  from  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  femur;  but  its  po3ition  has 
been  found  to  vary  greatly  in  different  cases,  the  limb  being  some- 
times very  much  flexed,  and  in  others  very  slightly  flexed,  or  perfectly 
straight. 

Pathohgicdl  Anatomy. — The  posterior  ligament  of  the  joint  is  torn  ; 
the  muscles  of  the  ham  are  put  upon  the  stretch ;  the  popliteal  nerves 
and  vessels  compressed ;  and  the  head  of  the 
tibia  either  rests  partly  upon  the  posterior  half 
of  the  lower  articulating  surface  of  the  femur,  or 
it  passes  up  and  rests  only  against  its  posterior 
articulating  surface,  which  in  this  direction  ex- 
tends an  inch  or  more  upwards.  If  the  disloca- 
tion is  complete,  the  crucial  ligaments  are  also 
torn,  and  all  the  parts  about  the  joint  suffer  ex- 
tensive injury  from  stretching,  laceration,  or 
compression. 

Prognosis. — Malgaigne  has  seen  three  ex- 
amples of  incomplete  backward  luxations  which 
were  not  reduced,  and  neither  of  the  persons 
was  very  greatly  maimed  in  consequence.  One 
walked  with  crutches  after  three  or  four  days, 
and  with  a  cane  after  about  five  weeks.  An- 
other did  not  leave  his  bed  under  one  month. 
Dislocation  of  the  head  of  ^^^  '^  T^  nearly  one  year  before  he  could  lay 
the  ubia  backward!.  usidc  his  crutchcs ;  but  both  of  them  were  finally 


Fig.  808. 
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able  to  walk  at  least  twelve  leagues  per  day.  Malgaigne  informs  us, 
however,  that  in  a  similar  case  seen  by  Lassus,  the  patient  was  confined 
to  his  bed  two  years,  although  he  finally  recovered  a  tolerable  use  of 
his  limb. 

If  the  reduction  is  promptly  effected,  the  limb  kept  perfectly  quiet 
a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  in  other  respects  properly  managed, 
not  much  inflammation  need  generally  be  anticipated,  and  the  limb 
may  sufter  in  the  end  very  little  if  any  maiming. 

Treatment, — It  will  be  proper,  at  first,  to  attempt  the  reduction  by 
simple  manipulation,  as  this  is  often  found  to  succeed  when  the  dis- 
location is  recent  and  incomplete,  and  especially  when  the  system  is 
greatly  depressed  by  the  shock  of  the  injury.  If  the  dislocation  is 
complete,  however,  we  can  hardly  anticipate  success  without  the  ap- 
plication of  some  extending  force. 

In  the  employment  of  manipulation  we  ought  to  be  governed  at 
first  by  the  same  rule  which  we  have  found  so  generally  applicable  in 
dislocations  of  the  femur,  namely,  to  carry  the  limb  in  those  directions 
in  which  it  will  move  easily,  or  without  much  force.  If  this  fails,  we 
may  at  once  resort  to  forced  flexion  alternating  with  extension,  rotat- 
ing or  rocking  the  limb  also  occasionally  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
while  at  the  same  moment  strong  pressure  is  made  upon  the  project- 
ing bones  at  the  knee-joint  in  opposite  directions  or  in  the  direction 
of  the  articulation. 

Finally,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  extension,  made  by  means 
of  a  lacq,  or  by  the  bands  of  strong  assistants,  above  the  ankle,  always 
at  first  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  tibia ;  the  counter-extending 
band  being  applied  to  the  perineum  if  the  leg  is  straight,  but  to  the 
lower  and  back  part  of  the  thigh  if  the  leg  is  flexed. 

A  very  convenient  mode  of  making  extension,  where  we  wish  to 
apply  more  than  usual  force,  is  to  lay  the  whole  limb  over  a  firm 
double-inclined  plane,  or  fracture  splint^  securing  the  thigh  to  the 
thigh-piece  with  a  roller,  and  making  the  extension  with  the  screw 
attached  to  the  foot-board.  This  method,  however,  while  it  enables 
us  to  use  great  force  in  the  extension,  prevents  the  surgeon  from  em- 
ploying, at  the  same  time,  those  flexions,  extensions,  and  other  ma- 
nipulations, upon  which  success  so  oflen  depends. 

Dr.  James  Carmichael  has  reported  a  case  in  which  reduction  was 
eflFected  easily  by  flexion,  when  traction  had  failed.^ 

Mr.  Eose  has  related,  in  the  Provincial  Medical  Journal oi  June  11th, 
1842,  a  characteristic  example  of  this  accident,  except  that  the  patella 
had  also  suffered  a  lateral  displacement,  presenting  the  usual  favorable 
termination. 

A  woman  was  standing  upon  a  low  ladder,  when  a  carriage  driven 
furiously  came  in  contact  with  it,  and  precipitated  her  to  the  ground. 
Mr.  Eose,  who  saw  her  almost  immediately,  found  the  tibia  completely 
dislocated  at  the  knee,  the  head  being  driven  behind  the  condyles  of 
the  femur  into  the  ham,  with  the  patella  thrown  to  the  outside  of  the 
external  condyle,  and  the  leg  in  a  state  of  fixed  extension.     Immedi- 

"  New  York  Med.  Gazette,  Aug.  32,  1868;  from  the  Lancet. 
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ately,  and  without  difficulty,  the  bones  were  restored  by  applying  one 
hand  to  the  patella,  the  other  to  the  back  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
tibia,  and  simultaneously  pulling  and  pushing  those  bones  toward 
their  natural  positions.  The  patient  was  then  removed  to  a  bed,  and 
by  the  diligent  use  of  antiphlogistic  remedies  inflammation  was  kept 
in  check,  and  the  case  reached  a  favorable  termination  without  one 
untoward  symptom.  After  the  lapse  of  only  a  few  weeks,  she  had 
completely  recovered  the  use  of  the  knee-joint.^ 

Dr.  Walsham  communicated  a  case  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  which 
the  dislocation  w^as  not  only  complete,  but  the  tendon  of  the  quadri- 
ceps extensor  was  ruptured.  The  leg  was  bent  forwards.  The  reduc- 
tion was  accomplished  very  easily  by  extension  made  with  the  hands 
by  four  men,  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  limb.  In  about  one  month 
this  man  began  to  walk  with  crutches,  but  he  was  not  perfectly  re- 
covered until  after  five  months ;  at  which  time  the  crutches  were 
finally  laid  aside.* 

§  2.  Dislocations  of  the  Head  of  the  Tibia  Forwards. 

The  signs  of  this  accident  are  the  reverse  of  those  which  belong  to 
dislocations  backwards.  The  patella,  tibia,  and  fibula  are  prominent 
in  front,  while  the  condyles  of  the  femur  may  be  felt  behind,  pressing 
strongly  upon  the  muscles,  nerves,  and  bloodvessels  which  occupy  the 
popliteal  space.    In  case  the  dislocation  is  complete,  a  shortening  may 

exist  to  the  extent  of  one  or  even  three 
inches.  Dr.  O'Beirne,  of  Dublin,  has  men- 
tioned a  case  to  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  in  w^hich 
the  shortening  was  three  inches  and  a  half, 
and  Mr.  Mayo  has  seen  one  example  in 
which  the  dislocated  limb  was  "fully  four 
inches"  shorter  than  the  other.* 

In  consequence  of  the  pressure  upon 
the  popliteal  artery,  the  pulsations  in  the 
branches  below  are  frequently  interrupted, 
and  in  one  instance  this  pressure  was  suffi- 
cient to  produce  finally  a  dry  gangrene. 

Dr.  Gorde  relates  a  case  in  the  BulUUn 
de  Therapeutique,  occurring  in  a  woman 
nearly  sixty  years  old.  This  woman  was 
returning  home  at  night  with  a  heavy 
burden,  and  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
when  she  stepped  into  a  ditch  as  deep  as 
up  to  the  middle  of  her  thighs.  The  body 
was  thrown  forwards  by  the  fall,  while  the 
feet  stuck  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch ;  the  whole  force  of  the  impulse 
being  sustained  by  the  thighs.  The  lower  end  of  the  femur  was 
found  driven  downwards  and  backwards,  and  lodged  under  the  mus- 

>  Rose,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  216. 

«  Walsham,  Sir  A.  Cooper  on  Disloc,  «&c.,  2d  Lond,  ed.,  p.  188. 

•  B.  Cooper's  ed.  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  Disloc,  &c.,  pp.  214-215. 
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d action  was  promptly  effected,  and  without  inflicting  any  pain  of 
■which  the  patient  complained.    In  six  weeks  the  patient  was  cured.^ 

Mr.  Toogood  has  reported  also,  in  the  Provincial  Medical  Journal  of 
June  18th,  1842,  an  example  of  complete  dislocation  in  this  direction, 
in  which  the  appearance  was  so  dreadful,  that  Mr.  Toogood  at  first 
despaired  of  being  able  to  reduce  it ;  but  by  directing  two  men  to 
make  counter-extension  while  he  made  extension,  the  reduction  was 
immediately  effected.  At  the  end  of  one  month  the  patient  was  able 
to  leave  his  bed ;  and  sixteen  years  after,  Dr.  Toogood  saw  him  walk- 
ing "with  very  little  lameness."^  Parker,  of  Liverpool,  has  reported 
another  example^  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  for 
December,  1842,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  spar 
upon  a  man's  back,  and  the  consequent  violent  bending  of  the  knee 
under  his  body.  In  this  case  the  limb  was  slightly  flexed,  and  the 
patella  was  loose  and  floating.  The  reduction  was  effected  without 
much  difficulty  by  extension  and  counter-extension  made  by  two  men, 
while  the  operator,  placing  his  knee  in  the  ham  of  the  patient,  attempted 
to  bring  the  leg  to  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh.' 

B.  Cooper,  Malgaigne,  Little,*  and  others,  have  recorded  examples 
of  this  accident 

March  9th,  1865,  Hiram  Wescott,  of  Sandy  Cove,  Nova  Scotia,  aet. 
46,  was  caught  by  his  sled,  drawn  by  horses,  in  such  a  way  that  a 
beam  pressed  against  the  front  and  lower  end  of  the  femur  while  the 
heel  was  caught  and  arrested  by  a  stump.  The  foot  was  thrown  for- 
wards and  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  completely  dislocated  in  the 
same  direction.  It  was  at  once  reduced  by  a  person  who  was  present, 
but  on  attempting  to  use  the  leg  in  walking  it  was  reluxated  immedi- 
ately. Mr.  J.  H.  Harris,  medical  student,  found  the  limb  soon  after 
completely  luxated,  with  the  leg  thrown  forwards  in  thp  position  of 
dorsal  flexion  about  40°.  The  tendons  of  the  hamstring  muscles  were 
not  ruptured,  but  had  slid  forwards  past  the  condyles  of  the  femur. 
There  was  no  external  wound.  Beduction  was  easily  accomplished 
by  simple  extension.  Pasteboard  splints  were  then  applied.  On  the 
third  day  the  knee  was  considerably  swollen,  and  some  ecchymosis 
existed  about  the  popliteal  region.  On  the  fifth  day  these  symptoms 
had  much  increased.  Mr.  Harris  then  applied  extension  to  the  foot, 
with  the  aid  of  adhesive  plaster,  pulley  and  weights,  and  by  elevating 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  amount  of  extension  employed  was  9  lbs. 
This  gave  immediate  relief  to  the  pain,  and  was  continued  until  the 
inflammation  subsided.  His  recovery  was  steady,  and  in  four  months 
he  walked  with  crutches  or  a  cane. 

In  1864  a  similar  dislocation  was  presented  at  the  Brooklyn  Citv 
Hospital,  in  which  reduction  having  been  practised,  the  patient  died. 
The  case  is  reported  very  fully  by  Dr.  Le  Eoy  M.  Yale.* 

»  Gorde,  Amer.  Jonm.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  225,  May,  1835. 

«  Tooeood,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  465.  «  E.  Parker,  Ibid. 

«  Little,  New  York  Med.  Times,  Aug.  17,  1861. 

»  Yale,  N.  Y.  Journ.  Med.,  vol.  ii.  p.  124,  Nov.  1865. 


10,  whose  tibia  had  been  partially  dislocated  forwards  eight  weeks 
before,  by  a  boy's  haviQg  hit  the  top  of  his  knee  with  his  head,  while 
they  were  at  play.  His  father,  who  is  himself  a  physiciaa,  residing 
near  town,  reduced  the  limb  very  easily,  by  extcDsion  made  with  his 
own  hands,  and  by  pressing  upon  the  projecting  bones.  Violent  in- 
flammation ensu^,  but  at  the  time  when  I  saw  him,  the  knee  was 
free  from  soreness  or  swelling,  and  the  motions  of  the  joint  were  nearly 
restored. 

D.  Charles  S.  Downes,  of  Mclndoe's  Falls,  Vt.,  has  sent  me  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  case  which  occurred  in  his  own  practice.  Oct 
1861,  Mrs.  H.,  a  robust  young  married  woman,  aged  about  20  years, 
was  driving  a  young  horse  and  holding  her  infant  in  her  arms,  when 
the  horse  ran  and  she  was  thrown  out.  One  of  her  legs  being  caught 
in  the  wheel,  she  was  carried  over  three  or  four  times  in  its  revolutions 
before  she  became  disengaged,  holding  meanwhile  upon  her  infant  with 
such  firmness  that  it  suffered  no  harm. 

A  few  hours  later  Dr.  Downes  and  Dr.  Burton  found  a  complete 
dislocation  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  forwards,  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur  could  be  felt  under  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The 
limb  was  shortened  four  inches  and  a  half.  The  patella  lay  loosely 
in  front  of  the  femur,  with  its  lower  margin  tilted  forwards. 

The  patient  was  laid  upon  a  bed,  and  a  perineal  band  made  fast  to 
one  of  the  posts,  while  a  lacq  was  placed  upon  the  foot  and  attached 
to  a  rope  folded  upon  itself  and  forming  a  pulley  or  ''Spanish  windlass," 
such  as  is  described  at  p.  650.  In  this  way  the  reduction  was  speedily 
and  easily  accoraplishea.  Hot  fomentations  were  subsequently  applied 
for  several  days,  the  limb  being  kept  perfectly  at  rest.  In  about  three 
months  she  was  able  to  do  her  own  housework,  and  in  a  short  time 
after  all  traces  of  her  accident  had  disappeared. 

§  3.  Dislocations  of  the  Head  of  the  Tibia  Outwards. 

Occasionally,  owing  to  a  violent  wrench  of  the  knee-joint^  the  lat- 
eral ligaments  upon  one  side  or  the  other  are  ruptured,  and  conse- 
quently the  joint  surfaces  separate  somewhat  from  each  other ;  or  when 
the  limb  is  moved,  the  head  of  the  tibia  may  slide  a  little  forwards  or 
backwards,  or  to  either  side.  These  are  not  properly  examples  of 
subluxation ;  nor  should  we  consider  as  belonging  to  this  class  the 
accident  originally  described  by  Mr.  Hey  as  an  "  internal  derange- 
ment of  the  knee-joint,"  but  which  also  by  some  writers  has  been 
termed  a  "  subluxation  of  the  knee."  Of  this  latter  accident  I  will 
take  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  a  little  more  particularly. 

In  subluxation,  properly  so  called,  if  the  direction  of  the  disloca- 
tion is  outwards,  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur  rests  upon  the  inner 
articulating  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  if  the  direction  of  the  dislocation 
is  inwards,  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  rests  upon  the  outer  articu- 
lating surface  of  the  tibia. 

The  signs  which  characterize  this  accident  are  such  as  cannot  easily 
be  mistaken.    The  limb  is  not  shortened,  nor  is  there  anything  espe- 
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cially  diagnostic  in  its  .position,  since  it  has  been  found  to  be  some- 
times flexed,  and  at  other  times  straight;  but  the  strong  lateral 
projections  made  by  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  heads  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  on  the  other,  cannot  fail  to 
inform  us  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  accident. 

The  treatment  will   not  difier  essentially  from   that  which   has 
already  been  recommended  in  dislocation  of  the  tibia  backwards  or 
forwards.    If  any  other  expedients  can  prove  use- 
ful, they  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  sur- 
geon whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  case  shall 
demand  them. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  case  of  N.  Smith, 
who,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  a  window,  had 
a  dislocation  of  the  right  femur,  tibia,  and  patella. 
The  tibia  was  subluxated  outwards,  and  the  leg 
was  partially  flexed  upon  the  thigh,  with  the  toes 
everted.  By  moderate  extension,  made  with  my 
own  hands,  united  with  alternate  flexion  and  ex- 
tension, the  bone  was  easily  and  promptly  restored 
to  its  place.  Having  reduced  the  femur  also,  the 
limb  was  laid  over  a  gently  inclined  plane  made 
of  pillows ;  and  cloths  moistened  with  cool  water 
were  kept  constantly  applied  to  the  knee  for  many 
days.  Very  little  swelling  followed  the  accident, 
and  his  recovery  was  rapid  and  complete. 

A  man  was  received  into  the  North  London 
Hospital,  with  a  partial  dislocation  of  the  tibia 
outwards,  and  although  the  knee  was  much  swol- 
len, the  nature  of  the  injury  was  easily  determined.     The  knee  was 
immovable,  and  the  toes  turned  outwards.     Mr.  Hallam,  the  house 
surgeon,  reduced  it  by  extension  and  counter-extension  made  by  his 
own  hands.* 

Mr.  Pitt  records  a  similar  case  in  a  young  lady,  produced  by  a  fall 
down  a  flight  of  stairs.  It  was  reduced  easily  by  extension  and 
counter-0Ktension.  Inflammation  followed,  but  it  was  finally  con- 
trolled, and  she  regained  the  use  of  her  limbs.' 

In  one  case  of  subluxation,  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and 
in  a  second  recorded  by  Bransby  Cooper,  the  recovery  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  joint  did  not  seem  to  have  been  so  rapid ;  the  joint 
remaining  unstable  and  tender  for  a  long  time  afterwards.* 


Sablazation  of  the  head 
of  the  tibia  oatwardt. 


§  4.  Dislocations  of  the  Head  of  the  Tibia  Inwards. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  either  the  signs,  condition,  or  treatment 
of  this  accident,  as  distinguished  from  a  dislocation  outwards,  to  de- 
mand of  us  a  special  consideration. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  mentioned  two  cases  of  subluxation  inwards, 

'  Hallam,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Bci.,  vol.  xix.  p.  251. 

«  Pitt,  Ibid.,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  465. 

•  B.  Cooper's  ed.  of  Sir  Astley,  op.  cit.,  pp.  111-18. 
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that  in  the  first  accident,  the  only  one  indeed  which  he  had  himself 
ever  seen,  he  was  struck  with  three  circumstances:  first,  the  great 
deformity  of  the  knee  from  the  projection  of  the  tibia ;  second,  the 
ease  with  which  the  bone  was  reduced  by  direct  extension ;  and  third, 
by  the  little  inflammation  which  followed.  The  second  case  of  which 
Sir  Astley  speaks  was  communicated  to  him  by  a  Mr.  Richards.  In 
this  case  the  fibula  was  also  broken,  and  the  reduction  was  accom- 
plished only  after  extension  had  been  made  by 
several  persons  for  half  an  hour.  The  limb  became 
excessively  swollen,  and  remained  so  for  many 
weeks.  Eighteen  months  after  the  accident  the 
knee  continued  somewhat  stif^  and  there  was  an 
unnatural  lateral  motion  in  the  joint,  from  the  in- 
jury which  the  ligaments  had  sustained.  The  pa- 
tient referred  to  by  Bransby  Cooper  had  met  with 
the  accident  by  a  fall  upon  the  foot,  with  his  leg 
bent  under  him ;  and  a  fellow- workman  had  re- 
duced the  bone  by  extension  and  pressure.  Mr. 
Cooper  thinks  that  not  only  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  was  torn,  but  also  some  fibres  of  the  vas- 
tus externus  and  the  crucial  ligaments.  Yioleot 
inflammation  ensued,  which  did  not  permit  him  to 
leave  the  hospital  until  after  about  two  weeks.* 
Fergusson  has  seen  two  examples  of  unreduced 
subluxation  inwards,  in  both  of  which  the  patients 
had  regained  useful  limbs.* 

Malgaigne  mentions  that  Boyer,  Costallat,  and 
Key  had  each  seen  one  similar  example;  and  he  also  enumerates  two 
additional  cases  of  complete  luxation  attended  with  a  protrusion  of 
the  bone  through  an  external  wound;  in  both  of  which  the  reduction 
was  easily  effected  and  the  patients  recovered.* 


Bablaxatlon  of  the  head 
of  the  tibia  inwardi. 


§  5.  Dislocations  of  the  Head  of  the  Tibia  Backwards  and  Outwards. 

In  June,  1853,  Henry  J.,  of  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  set.  24,  was  thrown  by 
an  enraged  bull,  and  his  left  leg  being  caught  under  the  knee  by  the 
horns,  was  twisted  violently.  Dr.  Prior,  of  Dansville,  and  Batton,  of 
Burns,  were  called,  and  found  the  left  knee  completely  dislocated; 
the  tibia  being  displaced  backwards  beyond  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 
and  also  a  little  outwards.  The  foot  and  leg  were  inclined  outwards. 
With  the  assistance  of  four  men,  extension  and  counter-extension  were 
made  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  limb,  and  the  reduction  was  easily 
accomplished.  Pasteboard  splints,  bandages,  &c.,  were  applied  to 
maintain  the  bones  in  place;  but  the  swelling  came  on  rapidly,  and 
in  the  evening  these  dressings  were  removed.  The  limb  was  now  laid 
over  a  double-inclined  plane  carefully  padded,  in  order  to  press  the 


»  B.  Cooper's  ed.  of  Sir  Astley,  op.  cit,  pp.  111-18. 

*  Fergusson,  op.  cit.,  p.  284. 

3  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  torn.  ii.  p.  956. 
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upper  end  of  the  tibia  forwards,  as  it  manifested  a  constant  inclination 
to  become  displaced  backwards.  This  apparatus  was  employed  six 
weeks,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  days,  during  which  the 
limb  was  laid  upon  pillows,  but  as  the  pillows  did  not  sufficiently 
support  the  back  of  the  tibia,  the  double-inclined  plane  was  resumed. 
After  the  removal  of  the  plane,  during  seven  weeks  longer,  an  angular 
splint  was  kept  closely  applied  to  the  back  of  the  limb. 

Seven  months  after  the  accident,  on  the  28d  of  January,  1854,  Dr. 
Eobinson,  of  Hornellsville,  brought  the  gentleman  to  me.  I  found  the 
bones  displaced  backwards  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  half 
an  inch  outwards,  or  to  the  fibular  side.  This  was  the  position  of  the 
bones  when  he  was  sitting  with  his.  leg  bent  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
thigh,  but  when  he  stood  erect  and  bore  some  weight  upon  the  foot, 
the  outward  displacement  ceased,  and  the  backward  displacement  only 
remained.  It  was  very  easy,  however,  in  whatever  position  the  leg 
might  be,  to  push  the  bones  forwards  by  the  hands  until  nearly  all 
deformity  had  disappeared.  He  could  flex  the  leg  to  a  right  angle 
with  the  thigh,  and  straighten  it  completely,  but  he  could  not  lift  the 
foot  and  leg  from  the  floor  while  sitting  with  his  limb  extended  in 
front  of  him.  He  was  unable  to  bear  sufficient  weight  upon  his  foot 
to  use  it  at  all  in  progression,  on  account  of  the  inability  to  fix  and 
steady  the  limb,  but  not  on  account  of  any  pain  or  soreness  which  it 
occasioned. 

It  was  very  plain  that  the  surgeons  were  not  in  fault  for  this  un- 
fortunate condition ;  indeed,  they  seem  to  have  exercised  throughout 
great  ingenuity  and  skill  in  its  management. 

I  directed  the  young  man  to  Mr.  John  C.  Seiffert,  of  Buffalo,  a  very 
ingenious  instrument-maker,  who  has  since  succeeded,  I  learn,  in 
adapting  to  his  knee  a  mechanical  contrivance  which  enables  him  to 
walk  quite  well. 

Thomas  Wells,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  has  described  a  similar 
accident,  the  tibia  being  dislocated  outwards  and  backwards,  which 
terminated  fatally  on  the  fourth  day  in  consequence  mainly  of  ex- 
posure, intemperance,  and  neglect  to  apply  for  surgical  aid.  The 
bones  were  never  reduced,  and  the  autopsy  dislosed  also  a  fracture 
of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur.* 

§  6.  Internal  Derangement  of  the  Knee-Joint. 

/%n.— "Slipping  of  the  semilunar  fibro-cartilages;"  Hey.  "Partial  dislocation 
of  the  thigh-bone  from  the  semilunar  cartilages;''  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  "Subluxa- 
tion of  the  semilunar  cartilages ;' '  Malgaigne.  "Subluxation  of  the  knee ;''  Erich- 
Ben.  To  these  we  think  it  proper  to  add,  as  giving  rise  to  the  same  class  of  sjmp- 
tx)ms,  "Floating  cartilages  in  the  knee-joint." 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  that  this  accident  is  in  no 
proper  sense  a  subluxation  of  the  knee;  and  we  should  not,  therefore, 
think  it  worth  while  to  make  any  farther  allusion  to  it,  were  it  not  neces- 
sary in  order  to  enable  the  student  of  surgery  to  distinguish  between 
the  phenomena  which  belong  to  it  and  those  which  belong  strictly  to 
subluxation  of  this  joint. 

I  Wells,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  x.  p.  25,  May,  1882. 
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walking,  as  if  by  an  instantaneous  loss  of  power  in  the  affected  limb, 
this  loss  of  control  over  tEe  limb  being  accompanied  usually  with 
sharp  pain,  referred  to  the  region  of  the  knee-joint ;  or  he  trips  his 
toe  against  something  in  his  path,  and  the  toes  becoming  everted,  the 
leg  suddenly  ^ives  way  under  him ;  in  some  cases  it  has  happened 
when  the  patient  was  turning  in  bed,  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes 
hanging  upon  the  toes  so  as  to  occasion  a  strain  and  rotation  outwards 
at  the  knee-joint,  or  it  follows  upon  a  subluxation  of  the  joint,  as  in 
one  example  which  I  shall  presently  relate. 

If  the  patient  is  walking  when  the  accident  takes  place,  and  he  falls 
to  the  ground,  he  finds  himself  unable  to  move  the  limb,  or  to  stand 
upon  it;  but  by  manipulation,  the  difficult  is,  in  most  cases,  as  easily 
overcome  as  it  occurred,  when  immediately  the  motions  of  the  joint 
become  free,  and  he  walks  off  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

When  the  accident  has  once  taken  place,  it  is  afterwards  exceed- 
ingly liable  to  occur  from  very  slight  causes,  and  eventually  the  knee- 
joint  becomes  tender  and  the  capsule  fills  with  synovia,  indicating  the 
existence  of  subacute  synovitis. 

A  single  example  will  illustrate  the  usual  history  of  these  cases. 

A  young  man,  from  Colesville,  N.  Y.,  89t.  23,  consulted  me  on  the 
27th  of  Oct.  1858,  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  his  knee-joint.  He 
stated  that  on  the  13th  of  Aug.  1858,  while  standing  with  the  whole 
weight  of  his  body  resting  upon  the  left  leg,  a  mate  struck  him  on  the 
inside  of  the  lower  end  of  the  left  femur.  The  blow  was  made  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  but  with  sufficient  force  to  throw  him  down.  It 
was  immediately  noticed  that  the  tibia  was  partially  dislocated  inwards 
at  the  knee-joint  The  whole  lower  part  of  the  limb  was  inclined 
outwards.  A  person  present  in  the  room  seized  upon  the  foot  and 
by  extension  easily  brought  it  back  to  place ;  the  bone  resuming  its 
position  with  an  audible  snap.  After  this  he  continued  to  walk  about 
until  night.  Two  days  after,  the  knee  had  become  so  much  inflamed 
that  he  was  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed,  on  which  he  was  confined  three 
weeks.  Gradually  the  swelling  subsided,  and  in  about  five  weeks 
after  the  accident  he  began  to  walk  on  crutches.  On  the  23d  of  Sept., 
he  was  walking  in  the  store  without  crutches,  when  he  suddenly  felt 
a  sensation  of  slipping  in  the  joint,  and  he  fell  to  the  floor  as  if  be 
had  been  tripped  up.  At  the  time  when  he  called  upon  me,  this  had 
happened  many  times,  but  had  never  been  attended  with  pain.  The 
joint  was  filled  with  synovia,  and  tender,  yet  I  could  distinctly  feel  a 
hard  body  just  to  the  inside  of  the  ligamentum  patellas,  and  which 
moved  freely  under  the  finger. 

Pathological  Anatomy, — The  same  class  of  symptoms,  with  only 
very  slight  modification,  belongs  probably  to  several  varieties  of  "  in- 
ternal derangement  of  the  knee-joint;"  and  first  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  semilunar  cartilages  upon  which  the  margins  of  the  condyles 
of  the  femur  rest,  are  attached  to  the  tibia  by  several  ligaments;  but 
when,  from  relaxation  or  a  violent  strain,  any  one  of  these  ligaments 
becomes  elongated  or  gives  way^  the  portion  of  cartilage  which  it 
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restrains  is  permitted  to  become  partially  displaced,  and  by  interposing 
its  thick  margin  between  the  deeper  articulating  sarfaces  the  bones  are 
separated  and  the  muscles  lose  their  control  over  the  joint ;  second, 
these  ligaments  may  not  only  yield,  but  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  car- 
tilages may  become  actually  broken  oflF  from  the  main  portion ;  third, 
the  femur  may  perhaps  escape  behind  some  portion  of  an  interarticular 
cartilage,  and  thus,  instead  of  the  cartilage  placing  itself  between  the 
joint  surfaces,  the  femur  itself  may  have  thrust  it  into  this  position ; 
fourth,  a  cartilage  or  some  portion  of  a  cartilage  may  become  hyper- 
trophied,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  described ;  fifth,  in  other 
cases  still,  a  bony,  cartilaginous,  fibrinous,  or  calcareous  growth  or 
concretion  forming  within  the  joint,  and,  if  originally  attached,  becom- 
ing separated  from  the  capsule,  may  move  about  more  or  less  freely, 
and  give  rise  to  the  same  class  of  symptoms  which  we  have  described. 

This  last  variety  has  generally  been  described  under  the  name  of 
"floating  cartilages;"  but  since  these  bodies  are  not  always  cartilagi- 
nous, and  especially  since  they  do  not  always  by  any  means  move  so 
freely  as  to  be  properly  designated  as  "  floating,"  the  term  is  less 
appropriate  than  that  originally  given  by  Hey,  and  which  we  have 
chosen  to  adopt. 

TreatmenL — For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  immediate  relief,  it  is  gen- 
erally sufficient  to  flex  the  leg  completely  and  then  suddenly  extend 
it,  or  to  combine  this  motion  with  a  slight  twisting  or  rocking  of  the 
knee-joint  Sometimes  this  experiment  has  to  be  repeated  several 
times  before  it  is  completely  successful,  and  in  a  few  instances  it  has 
failed  altogether.  I  think  I  must  have  met  with  ten  or  twelve  ex- 
amples in  the  course  of  my  practice,  and  in  no  instance  has  the  sudden 
flexion  and  extension  of  the  limb  failed  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

As  to  the  question  of  subsequent  treatment,  especially  as  to  whether 
it  is  proper  to  attempt  their  extirpation  when  they  are  found  to  be 
loose,  or  to  make  any  other  surgical  interference,  I  prefer  to  leave  its 
consideration  to  those  general  treatises  upon  surgery  where  it  more 
properly  belongs. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  LOWER  END  OF  THE  TIBIA. 

5yw.— •*  Tibio-tarsal  luxations ;"  Malgaigne.  "  DislocationB  of  the  ankle-joint ;'' 
Chelius  and  others. 

The  tibia  may  be  dislocated  at  its  lower  end  in  four  directions ; 
namely,  inwards,  outwards,  forwards,  and  backwards.  Most  of  these 
dislocations  complicate  themselves  with  fractures  of  the  fibula  or  of 
the  tibia,  or  with  fractures  of  both  bones. 

Dupuytren,  Malgaigne,  and  a  few  other  surgeons  have  reported  ex- 
amples also  of  dislocations  forwards  and  inwards. 

Boyer,  with  a  majority  of  the  French  writers,  and  several  English 
46 
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foot;  consequently  the  outward  dislocation  of  Boyer  is  the  inward 
dislocation  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Malgaigne,  myself,  and  others,  who 
prefer  to  regard  the  tibia  as  the  bone  dislocated. 

§  1.  Dislocations  of  the  Lowib  End  of  the  Tibia  Inwabbs. 

Syn,—^^  Inward  tibio-tarsal  luxations  ;^'  Malgaigne.     **  DislocatiQn8  of  the  foot 
outwards;**  Boyer  and  others. 

Causes. — ^This  dislocation  is  occasioned  generally  by  a  fall  from  a 
height,  upon  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  the  foot  receiving  at  the  same 
moment  a  sufficient  inclination  outwards  to  determine  the  main  force 
of  the  impulse  towards  the  inner  side  of  the  ankle.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced also  by  a  blow  received  directly  upon  the  outside  of  the  leg 
just  above  the  ankle,  or  by  a  violent  twist  or  wrench  of  the  foot  out- 
wards. 

Pathological  Anatomy, — I  have  already,  in  the  chapter  on  fractures 
of  the  fibula,  stated  my  opinion  that  a  large  majority  of  those*  acci- 
dents which  have  been  called  inward  and  outward  dislocations  of  the 
tibia,  were  merely  examples  of  lateral  rotation  of  the  astragalus  within 
the  half  ginglimoid  and  half  orbicular  socket  formed  by  the  lower 
extremities  of  the  tibia  and  fibula ;  and  that  true  dislocations,  either 
partial  or  complete,  are  at  this  joint  and  in  these  directions  very  rare 
occurrences.  We  shall  continue,  however,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  practice  of  writers,  to  call  them  all  dislocations,  whether  the 
astragalus  simply  rotates  on  its  axis,  or  is  displaced  laterally  and  hori- 
zontally from  the  tibia. 

In  the  most  common  form  of  the  accident,  then,  when  the  foot  is 
violently  twisted  outwards,  the  astragalus  becomes  tilted  upon  its  outer 

and  upper  margin  in  such  a 
Fig.  812.  way  as  that  this  margin  slides 

inwards  and  places  itself  under- 
neath the  middle  portion  of  the 
lower  articulating  surface  of  the 
tibia ;  its  upper  and  inner  roar- 
gin  descends  toward  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  malleolus  inter- 
nus,  and  the  outer  face  of  the 
astragalus  presents  obliquely 
upwards  and  outwards,  instead 
of  directly  outwards  as  it  would 
do  in  its  natural  position.  This 
cannot  occur  without  a  rupture 
of  the  internal  tibio-tarsal  liga- 
ments, or  a  fracture  of  the  mal- 
leolus internus,  or  both ;  indeed,  a  fracture  of  the  internal  malleolus  is 
a  very  common  circumstance  in  connection  with  this  form  of  disloca- 
tion. Much  more  frequently,  however,  the  fibula  itself  gives  way  at 
a  point  within  from  two  to  fi^ve  inches  of  its  lower  extremity;  or 
sometimes  the  fracture  in  the  fibula  occurs  through  that  portion  which 
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forms  the  malleolus  externus.  For  more  particular  information  as  to 
the  causes  and  relative  frequency  of  these  fractures,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  chapter  on  fractures  of  the  fibula. 

Barely  it  happens  that,  instead  of  this  lateral  rotation  of  the  astra- 
galus, there  occurs  a  true  lateral  displacement  of  the  tibia  inwards 
upon  the  astragalus,  and  the  outer  portion  of  the  lower  articulating 
surface  of  the  tibia  comes  to  rest  upon  the  inner  portion  of  the  upper 
articulating  surface  of  the  astragalus;  or  it  may  slide  completely  off 
in  the  same  direction ;  a  result  which  is  usually  attended  with  a  lacera- 
tion of  the  muscles  and  integuments,  converting  the  accident  into  a 
compound  dislocation.  In  some  cases  this  extreme  displacement  occurs 
without  such  lacerations. 

Fig.  313. 


1:^ 


^"^M: 


mfwm 


Dislocation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tihia  inwards. 


In  this  form  of  the  accident,  the  true  lateral  luxation,  the  fibula  may 
remain  unbroken  and  undisturbed,  the  tibia  merely  having  become 
displaced  inwards ;  or  the  fibula  may  give  way  also  above  the  articula- 
tion, while  the  malleolus  internus,  and  the  internal  lateral  ligaments 
are  equally  liable  to  rupture  as  in  the  other  form  of  the  accident. 

Sometimes,  in  addition  to  these  complications,  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia  is  found  to  be  broken  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  from  the 
articulating  surface,  leaving  that  fragment  attached  to  the  fibula  which 
corresponds  to  the  inferior  peroneo-tibial  articulation. 

Symptoms. — The  foot  is  more  or  less  violently  abducted,  the  sole  of 
the  foot  presenting  downwards  and  outwards  instead  of  directly  down- 
wards ;  the  malleolus  internus  projects  strongly  at  the  inner  side  of 
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the  joint;  and  at  the  outer  side  there  is  a  corresponding  depression, 
generally  most  marked  a  little  above  the  articulation  near  the  point 
of  fracture  in  the  fibula.  The  pain  is  very  great,  and  the  foot  is 
immovably  fixed  so  far  as  the  volition  of  the  patient  can  determiae 
motion,  but  the  surgeon  can  generally  move  it  pretty  freely,  yet  not 
without  causing  a  great  increase  of  the  pain.  When  the  dislocation 
is  complete,  and  the  fibula  also  is  broken,  the  limb  becomes  slightly 
shortened. 

Treatment, — When  the  accident  is  of  the  nature  of  a  simple  rotation 
of  the  astragalus  upon  its  axis,  the  reduction  is  often  accomplished 
with  the  greatest  ease  by  seizing  upon  the  foot  and  forcibly  adducting 
it.  Not  unfrequently  the  patient  himself,  or  some  other  person  who 
is  present,  has  effected  the  reduction  before  the  surgeon  is  called.  In 
other  cases,  and  especially  when  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  true 
dislocation,  much  diflSculty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  the  reduction. 
The  surgeon  ought  then  to  flex  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  in  order  to 
relax  the  gastrocnemii  muscles,  and  holding  the  foot  midway  be- 
tween flexion  and  extension,  he  should  pull  steadily  upon  it  with  his 

Fig.  314. 


own  hands,  while  an  assistant  makes  counter-extension  and  supports 
the  limb  with  his  hands,  grasping  the  thigh  above  the  knee.  At  the 
same  moment  lateral  pressure  should  be  made  upon  the  projecting 
bone  in  the  direction  of  the  articulation.  It  is  of  some  use,  also,  to 
occasionally  flex  and  extend  the  limb  moderately,  and  to  give  to  the 
foot  a  gentle  rocking  motion.  If  more  force  is  needed,  it  may  be  ap- 
plied by  placing  the  limb  over  a  firm  double-inclined  fracture-splint, 
and  making  the  extension  by  the  aid  of  a  screw  attached  to  the  foot- 
board, as  we  have  suggested  in  certain  cases  of  dislocation  at  the  knee. 
Or  we  may  employ  the  pulleys  after  the  manner  represented  in  the 
accompanying  drawing. 

Charles  Sauer,  aged  about  thirty  years,  while  carrying  a  weight 
upon  his  shoulders,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1854,  slipped  upon  the  side- 
walk, and  fell,  dislocating  the  left  tibia  inwards,  and  fracturing  the 
fibula  four  inches  from  its  lower  end.    I  was  in  attendance  soon  after 
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the  accident  occurred,  and  found  the  tibia  projecting  inwards,  with 
the  Other  symptoms  usually  accompanying  a  simple  rotation  of  the 
astragalus  upon  its  axis.  Seizing  the  foot  with  my  hands,  and  flex- 
ing the  leg,  while  an  assistant  held  up  the  thigh  and  made  counter- 
extension,  I  had  scarcely  begun  to  pull  upon  the  foot  before  the  re- 
duction was  effected.  Dupuytren's  splint  was  at  once  applied,  and 
the  subsequent  inflammation  was  so  trivial  as  scarcely  to  deserve 
notice.  In  six  weeks  the  limb  was  sound,  and  free  from  all  anchy- 
losis. 

In  my  report  on  dislocation^,  made  to  the  New  York  State  Medical 
Society  for  the  year  1855, 1  have  mentioned  twelve  similar  examples, 
in  addition  to  some  examples  of  compound  dislocations,  all  of  which 
were  easily  reduced,  but  the  results  were  not  always  so  favorable. 

If,  as  rarely  happens,  the  tibia  is  broken  obliquely  into  the  joint, 
the  complete  reduction  of  the  dislocated  tibia  may  be  found  impos- 
sible, owing  to  the  obstacle  presented  by  the  displaced  fragment. 

The  following  I  am  disposed  to  regard  as  examples  of  dislocation 
accompanied  with  fracture  of  the  tibia  within  the  articulation : — 

Brockway,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  aged  about  twenty-seven  years,  con- 
sulted me  at  my  office,  a  few  years  since,  in  relation  to  the  condition  of. 
his  foot.  I  found  the  tibia  dislocated  inwards,  and  projecting  more 
than  an  inch  beyond  the  astragalus;  the  sole  was  turned  outwards, 
compelling  him  to  walk  upon  the  inside  of  his  foot ;  the  fibula  was 
bent  inwards  against  the  tibia,  at  a  point  about  four  inches  above  the 
ankle,  which  seemed  to  have  been  the  seat  of  fracture  of  this  bone. 
He  stated  to  me  that  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury, 
-which  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  a  height  upon  the  bottom  of  his 
foot^  he  had  consulted  a  surgeon,  Dr.  A.  B.  Shipman,  of  Cortland, 
and  that  although  Dr.  Shipman  made  repeated  and  violent  efforts  to 
effect  the  reduction,  he  had  been  unable  to  do  so.  Indeed,  the  bone 
had  never  been  removed  from  the  position  in  which  it  was  at  first 
placed. 

J.  Borland,  of  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  edt.  81,  fell  under  a  rolling  log,  and 
dislocated  his  left  tibia  inwards,  breaking  off  the  internal  malleolus, 
and  fracturing  the  fibula  four  inches  from  its  lower  end.  Dr.  Sweet- 
land,  an  old  and  experienced  practitioner,  was  immediately  called,  who, 
with  another  surgeon,  failed,  after  repeated  efforts,  to  reduce  the 
dislocation.  I  saw  the  patient,  in  consultation  with  these  gentlemen, 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  accident.  The  foot  and  ankle  were  some- 
what swollen,  and  discolored.  The  lower  end  of  the  tibia  projected 
so  far  inwards  as  to  threaten  a  rupture  of  the  skin ;  the  foot  was 
strongly  everted.  We  first  flexed  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and  made 
extension  with  our  hands,  in  the  manner  I  have  already  directed. 
This  we  continued  several  minutes;  finally  moving  the  limb  in  various 
directions,  and  adding  forcible  pressure  upon  the  inside  of  the  pro- 
jecting tibia.  We  then  placed  the  leg  over  a  double-inclined  plane, 
and,  securing  it  firmly  in  place,  we  attached  a  screw  to  the  foot  through  a 
sandal  and  gaiter,  and  while  the  leg  was  well  flexed  upon  the  thigh,  we 
renewed  the  extension  and  lateral  pressure.  This  was  continued,  with 
the  application  of  more  or  less  power,  during  half  an  hour,  meanwhile 
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changiDg  the  position  of  the  limb  occasionally  by  varying  the  angle 
of  the  splint.  Our  efforts  were  prolonged  in  all  more  than  one  hoar, 
when,  as  we  had  made  no  impression  upon  the  bone,  and  the  patient  had 
repeatedly  implored  us  to  desist,  the  attempt  was  given  over.  The 
end  of  the  tibia  seemed  to  rest  partly  upon  the  astragalus,  and  the 
extension  was  plainly  all  that  was  demanded,  but  the  obstacle  was 
beyond  doubt  within  the  articulation,  or  rather  between  the  tibia  and 
fibula. 

Four  weeks  after  the  accident,  Mr.  Borland  walked  on  crutches, 
and  during  a  year  he  was  compelled  to  use  a  cane,  but  since  that  time, 
a  period  of  twelve  years,  he  has  walked  without  any  artificial  support. 
For  a  year  or  two  be  felt  a  yielding  in  his  ankle,  as  the  weight  of  his 
body  settled  upon  his  limb ;  but  this  gradually  ceased,  and  for  some 
years  past  he  has  walked  without  any  halt,  and  seems  to  step  as  firmly 
as  before  the  accident.  The  foot  still  inclines  outwards ;  the  tibia 
projects  inwards  one  inch,  and  the  broken  ends  of  the  fibula  can  be 
felt  resting  against  the  tibia,  where  they  are  reunited. 

Not  long  since,  I  had  occasion  to  amputate  a  limb  for  a  compound 
dislocation  inwards  at  the  ankle-joint,  and  the  possibility  of  this  frac- 
ture was  confirmed  by  the  dissection.  About  one-third  of  the  outer 
portion  of  the  articular  surface  was  broken  off  obliquely,  and  the 
fragment  was  lying  so  displaced  that  a  reduction  would  have  been 
rendered  impossible. 

Dr.  Townsend,  of  Boston,  has  reported  a  case  of  compound  dislo- 
cation, in  which  also  amputation  became  necessary ;  and,  with  other 
injuries,  the  dissection  showed  a  fragment  from  the  outer  margin  of 
the  tibia,  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  one  inch  thick  at  its  widest 
part)  with  a  very  sharp  point,  displaced,  and  lying  almost  transversely 
over  the  astragalus.' 

For  a  more  full  account  of  the  prognosis  and  the  general  manage- 
ment of  these  cases  subsequent  to  the  reduction,  I  beg  again  to  refer 
the  reader  to  the  chapter  on  fractures  of  the  fibula ;  and  for  my  views 
in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  compound  dislocations  of  the  ankle-joint, 
I  will  refer  also  to  the  chapter  on  compound  dislocations  of  the  long 
bones. 

§  2.  Dislocations  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Tibia  OnTWARD& 

iS^».—** Outward  tibio-tarsal  luxation;"  Malgaigne.  ^^DislocationBof  thefoot 
inwards,"  of  others. 

The  causes  are  the  same  or  similar  to  those  which  are  known  gen- 
erally to  produce  dislocations  inwards ;  only  that  the  force  of  the 
•concussion  or  the  direction  of  the  rotation  must  have  been  reversed. 

The  external  lateral  ligaments,  peroneo-tarsal,  are  either  ruptured, 
or  the  lower  portion  of  the  fibula  gives  way,  or  both  of  these  circum- 
stances may  have  happened;  while  the  internal  malleolus  may  also 
yield  to  the  shock  and  to  the  weight  of  the  body  now  resting  upon  it 

1  Townsend,  Mass.  Hosp.  Reports,  Boston  Med.  and  Sarg.  Joum.,  vol.  zxziii. 
p.  277. 
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The  nature  of  the  accident  may  ^S-  315. 

vary  also  in  respect  to  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  articular  sur- 
faces; the  astragalus  may  simply 
rotate  on  its  inner  and  upper 
margin,  or  the  tibia,  with  the 
fibula  of  course,  may  actually 
slide  outwards  until  the  lower 
end  of  the  tibia  more  or  less 
completely  abandons  the  upper 
surface  of  the  astragalus. 

The  modes  of  reduction,  and 
the  general  principles  of  treat- 
ment subsequently,  will  not 
differ  from  those  which  we  have 
mentioned  as  suitable  for  dis- 
locations in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  examples  which  have 
fallen  under  my  observation  are 
not  numerous,  but  the  reduction 
has  always  been  easily  effected. 
Thus,  a  man,  set.  21,  fell  from  a 
scaffolding,  alighting  upon  his 
feet.  He  says  that  bis  left  foot 
struck  the  ground  obliquely 
and  upon  its  outer  margin.  I 
found  the  fibula  projecting  very 
strongly  outwards,  evidently 
carrying  with  it  the  tibia;  the 
malleolus  internus  was  broken 
off,  and  the  foot  forcibly  turned  inwards.  Without  either  flexing  the 
leg  upon  the  thigh  or  calling  to  my  aid  any  degree  of  counter-exten- 
sion except  what  was  made  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  I  grasped  the 
foot  and  arew  upon  it  gently,  while  at  the  same  moment  I  rotated  the 
foot  outwards.    Immediately  the  bones  resumed  their  places. 

In  June  of  1846,  Henry  Wilson,  set.  38,  consulted  me  in  relation  to 
his  foot,  which  he  said  had  been  dislocated  four  weeks  before.  He 
had  fallen  upon  the  outside  of  his  foot  and  turned  it  suddenly  inwards, 
so  that  when  he  looked  at  it  he  found  the  sole  presenting  toward  the 
opposite  side.  Seizing  upon  it  with  both  hands,  he  pressed  it  forcibly 
outwards,  and  the  reduction  immediately  took  place  with  a  snap. 
Very  little  soreness  followed,  nor  was  he  confined  to  his  house  a  single 
day.  He  had  continued  to  walk  about  with  only  a  slight  halt  in  his 
gait,  nor  would  he  have  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  me  at  all  ex- 
cept that  the  tenderness  had  not  yet  disappeared.  He  was  not  aware 
that  the  fibula  had  been  broken  also,  until  I  called  his  attention  to  the 
fact.  The  fracture  had  taken  place  two  inches  above  the  ankle ;  and 
although  it  was  already  united,  the  depression  occasioned  by  its  having 
fallen  in  somewhat  toward  the  tibia  was  very  plainly  felt  and  recog- 
nized. 


Dialoottion  of  th«  lower  end  of  the  tibia  outwards. 
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§  8.   DiSLOOATIONB  OF  THE  LOWER  EnD  OF  THE  TIBIA  FORWARDS. 

8yn. — '^ Forward  tibio-tarsal  luxations  ;'*  Malgaigne.    ^^Dislocations  of  the  foot 
backwards,*'  of  others. 

Causes. — This  dislocation  may  be  produced  by  a  violent  extension 
of  the  foot  upon  the  leg ;  as,  for  example,  when,  the  foot  being  en- 
gaged under  a  piece  of  timber,  the  body  falls  backwards  to  the  ground ; 
or  when,  the  leg  remaining  fixed,  a  heavy  weight  descends  upon  the 
foot,  the  foot  resting  upon  an  inclined  plane;  by  a  blow  upon  the 
front  of  the  foot;  or  it  may  be  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  bottom  or 
back  of  the  tibia,  or  possibly  even  by  the  toes  being  brought  violently 
in  contact  with  some  firm  body.  No  doubt  it  may  be  caused  also  by 
any  of  that  class  of  accidents  which  are  known  to  produce  fractures 
of  the  fibula  with  fracture  of  the  malleolus  internus,  or  fracture  of  the 
fibula  with  rupture  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament ;  for  example,  by 
a  fall  upon  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  or  upon  the  inside  of  the  sole, 
followed  immediately  by  an  outward  twist  of  the  foot.  In  these  cases 
the  luxation  of  the  foot  backwards,  or,  as  it  is  generally  found  to  be, 
the  semi-luxation,  may  be  consecutive  upon  the  accident^  and  the 
result  only  of  the  contraction  of  the  gastrocnemii.  It  may,  therefore, 
occur  immediately  after  the  fracture  has  taken  place,  or  not  until 
after  the  lapse  of  several  days. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  displacement  may  be  very  slight,  so 
that  the  end  of  the  tibia  is  only  a  little  advanced  upon  the  astragalus ; 
or  it  may  be  such  that  the  tibia  rests  one-half  upon  the  naviculare 
and  one-half  upon  the  astragalus,  or  it  may  even  desert  the  astragalus 
entirely.  The  fibula  may  at  the  same  time  be  broken  at  any  pointy 
but  it  is  generally  broken  two  or  three  inches  above  its  lower  ex- 
tremity. The  malleolus  internus  is  also  sometimes  broken,  but  more 
often  the  internal  lateral  ligament  is  torn.  Still  more  rarely  a  fracture 
occurs  through  the  posterior  margin  of  the  articular  surface  of  the 
tibia. 

Symptoms. — The  length  of  the  foot  in  front  of  the  tibia  is  dimin- 
ished, while  the  projection  of  the  heel  is  correspondingly  increased ; 
the  toes  are  turned  downwards  and  the  heel  drawn  upwards,  and  fixed 
in  this  position;  the  end  of  the  tibia  may  generally  be  distinctly  felt 
in  front  of  the  astragalus;  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  toes  are  sharply 
defined,  while  the  tendo-Achillis  is  curved  forwards,  and  tense. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society, 
Nov.  22,  1865, 1  presented  a  specimen  obtained  from  the  dissecting- 
room  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  College.  The  history  of  the  case  was 
unknown. 

Before  dissection,  the  foot  was  observed  to  be  turned  outwards,  and 
shortened  in  front  of  the  tibia,  while  there  was  a  corresponding  length- 
ening of  the  heel.  The  specimen,  after  dissection,  disclosed  a  fracture 
of  the  internal  malleolus  half  an  inch  above  its  lower  end,  and  a  frac- 
ture of  the  fibula  a  little  above  its  lower  end.  The  tibia  was  displaced 
forwards  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  so  that  only  the  posterior 
half  of  its  lower  end  rested  upon  the  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus, 
and  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  astragalus  a  new  socket  was 
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formed  in  the  tibia,  concave  upwards,  half  an  inch  deep,  and  pre- 
senting an  appearance  as  if  the  posterior  lip  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia  had  been  broken  oflf  and  had  become  displaced  upwards.  It  was 
supported  bj  a  broad  buttress  of  bone.    It  is  not  certain,  however, 

Fig.  316.  Fig.  817. 


Partial  dislocation  of  the  tibia  forwards,  Partial  dislocation  of  the  tibia  forwards,  with 

with  fractures  of  malleolus  Intemus,  and  ftractnre  of  the  malleolos  internos,  and  flbnla. 

flbola.    Skeleton. 

but  that  this  appearance  was  occasioned  solely  by  the  long-continued 
pressure  of  the  tibia  upon  the  astragalus  at  this  point.  The  fragments 
of  the  malleolus  internus,  and  the  lower  fragment  of  the  fibula,  re- 
mained attached  to  their  upper  fragments  and  to  the  two  sides  of  the 
astragalus  in  their  normal  positions,  consequently  each  fragment  was 
inclined  downwards  and  backwards  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  lower 
fragment  of  the  fibula  was  driven  upwards,  also,  but  both  of  the  frac- 
tures were  firmly  united.  This  specimen  is  now  in  the  museum  of 
the  Bellevue  Hospital  College. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Pathological  Society  I  reported  the  case 
of  Mary  Conlan,  set.  38,  admitted  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  Nov.  18th, 
1865,  having  been  thrown  three  days  before  from  a  street  car.  She 
could  give  no  account  of  the  manner  in  which  she  fell.  I  saw  her 
Nov.  16th.  The  limb  was  then  much  swollen,  and  I  diagnosticated  a 
fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula.  (It  had  been  supposed  to  be 
a  mere  sprain  up  to  this  time.)  The  limb  was  directed  to  be  wet  with 
cool  water,  and  to  rest  upon  a  pillow.  From  this  time  I  looked  at  it 
occasionally,  to  see  whether  the  swelling  had  sufficiently  subsided  to 
warrant  the  application  of  a  splint.  Nov.  20th  it  was  examined  again 
cjfrefully  by  the  house  surgeon.  Dr.  Farrall,  but  no  displacement  was 
noticed.  Nov.  23d  I  found  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  displaced  for- 
wards, and  ascertained,  also,  that  the  internal  malleolus  was  broken  at 
its  base.  The  dorsum  of  the  foot,  measuring  from  the  front  of  the 
tibia  to  the  end  of  the  great  toe,  was  sbortened  half  an  inch.  The 
heel  was  lengthened. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  in  this  case  the  dislocation  occurred  sub- 
sequent to  the  fracture,  and  that  it  was  caused  by  the  contraction  of 
the  gastrocnemii.    I  reduced  the  dislocation  a  day  or  two  later,  and 
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maintained  it  in  position  by  the  method  which  I  shall  presently  de- 
scribe. 

Dr.  Voss  reported  to  the  Society  a  similar  case*  which  had  oome 
under  his  notice,  and  Dr.  Buck  remarked  that  he  also  had  met  with 
such  examples.' 

Dr.  Prince,  of  Illinois,  has  reported  a  case  of  this  character,  which, 
remaining  displaced,  led-  to  a  prosecution  for  damages.  A  lady,  set. 
40,  met  with  an  accident,  Aug.  81,  1863,  which  resulted  in  a  fracture 
of  the  fibula  near  its  lower  end,  and  a  partial  dislocation  of  the  tibia 
forwards  to  the  extent  of  one  inch.  The  toes  were  not  pointed  down- 
wards, but  the  foot  had  its  natural  angle  with  the  leg.  Nearly  three 
months  after  the  accident.  Dr.  Prince,  assisted  by  two  other  surgeons, 
broke  up  the  adhesions,  and  reduced  the  bones  to  their  natural  posi- 
tions." 

Treatment. — The  reduction  is  to  be  attempted  by  flexing  the  leg 
upon  the  thigh,  and  making  extension  from  the  tool,  while,  at  the 
same  moment^  pressure  is  made  upon  the  front  of  the  tibia  and  against 
the  heel.  When  the  bone  begins  to  slide  into  place,  the  foot  should 
be  forcibly  flexed  upon  the  leg.  A  slight  lateral  motion  or  rotation 
in  either  direction  may  assist  in  restoring  the  bones  to  place. 

In  general,  the  dislocation  has  been  easily  reduced,  but  in  a  ma- 
jority of  the  examples  recorded  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  maintaining  the  reduction ;  and  in  a  few  cases  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  do  so. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  reduction,  the  leg,  flexed  upon  the  thigh, 
should  be  laid  on  its  back  in  a  box ;  and  the  foot  supported  firmly 
against  a  foot-piece  placed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  box.  In  this 
position,  the  weight  of  the  leg  will  tend  somewhat  to  overcome  the 
action  of  the  muscles  which  are  disposed  to  displace  the  foot  back- 
wards. Generally  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  make  additional  pres- 
sure directly  upon  the  front  of  the  leg  above  the  ankle ;  which,  in 
order  that  it  may  not  prove  mischievous,  must  be  effected  with  some 
soft  material,  and  must  be  applied  over  a  broad  surface.  Perhaps 
nothing  will  better  answer  these  indications  than  to  pass  a  cotton  band, 
six  or  eight  inches  in  width,  through  slits  or  mortises  in  the  sides  of 
the  box ;  these  slits  being  of  a  width  equal  to  the  width  of  the  band, 
and  placed  at  a  point  sufficiently  below  the  level  of  the  spine  of  the 
tibia,  so  that  when  the  band  is  made  fast  underneath  the  box,  it  shall 
press  the  leg  firmly  backwards.  To  prevent  the  heel  from  suffering 
in  consequence  of  this  pressure,  it  also  should  be  supported,  or  sus- 
pended by  another  band  passing  underneath  the  heel  and  fasten^ 
above  to  the  top  of  the  foot-board.  The  plaster-of- Paris  dressing,  also, 
answers  the  purpose  exceedingly  well  in  these  cases. 

Dupuytren  relates  the  following  example  of  this  accident : — 

Pierre  Froraent,  aet.  88,  was  carrying  a  heavy  weight  upon  his  back 
and  had  his  right  foot  in  advance,  when  by  accident  he  came  suddenly 

>  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  April,  1866,  p.  40. 

s  Cincinnati  Journ.  Med.,  A.pril,  1867,  p.  202.  See  also  Todd*s  Cyclopedia  of 
Anat.  and  Phys.;  Adams  on  Ankle- Joint,  p.  160  et  seq. 
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in  contact  with  a  beam  placed  across  his  path.  Under  the  fear  of 
being  precipitated  forwards,  he  made  a  sudden  eflfbrt  to  throw  his  body 
backwards,  by  which  he  lost  his  balance,  and  fell  with  the  point  of 
the  left  foot  inclined  inwards  and  forwards,  and  his  whole  weight  was 
thrown  first  on  the  outer  side,  and  then  on  the  front  of  the  ankle- 
joint. 

On  examination,  the  leg  seemed  to  be  planted  upon  the  middle  of 
the  foot ;  the  toes  were  directed  downwards  and  the  heel  drawn  up. 
On  the  instep  there  was  a  large  bony  prominence,  over  which  the  ex- 
tensor tendons  of  the  toes  were  stretched  like  tense  cords.  Behind  the 
joint  was  a  deep  hollow,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  tendo-Achillis 
could  be  felt  forming  a  tense,  resisting,  semicircular  cord,  with  its  con- 
cavity directed  backwards.  The  fibula  was  also  broken ;  the  lower 
end  of  the  lower  fragment  remaining  attached  to  the  foot,  while  the 
upper  end  of  the  same  fragment  was  carried  forwards  by  the  displace- 
ment of  the  tibia,  so  that  it  lay  nearly  horizontally,  with  its  broken 
extremity  directed  forwards. 

Dupuytren  directed  one  assistant  to  fix  the  leg,  and  a  second  to 
make  extension  from  the  foot,  while  Dupuytren  himself,  standing  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  forced  the  heel  forwards  and  the  tibia  back- 
wards. The  first  attempt  succeeded  partially,  and  the  second  com- 
pleted the  reduction.  The  limb  was  then  placed  in  the  apparatus 
employed  by  this  surgeon  for  a  fractured  fibula,  which  we  have  before 
described,  and  laid  on  its  outer  side  in  a  semiflexed  position.  The 
patient  recovered  rapidly,  and  in  little  more  than  a  month  he  was  able 
to  walk.* 

•  But  such  fortunate  results  have  not  usually  been  observed;  indeed, 
Pupuytren  encountered  much  more  serious  difficulties  in  two  other 
cases  which  came  under  his  own  notice,  one  of  which  he  has  himself 
recorded.  This  was  in  the  person  of  a  woman  89t.  48,  who  was  brought 
to  the  Hdtel  Dieu  in  1815,  the  accident  having  just  happened  from  a 
slip  in  going  down  stairs.  The  fibula  was  broken,  and  also  a  frag- 
ment was  broken  from  the  tibia.  The  house  surgeon  reduced  the 
bones,  and  placed  the  limb  in  the  ordinary  apparatus  for  broken  legs; 
but  on  the  following  day  Dupuytren  found  them  reluxated,  and  laid 
the  limb  on  Ijis  own  splint,  but  the  pressure  requisite  to  keep  the  tibia 
in  place  soon  induced  sloughing,  ulceration,  and  abscesses,  and  after 
four  months'  treatment,  during  which  time  the  tibia  had  been  repeat- 
edly displaced,  she  left  the  hospital,  able  to  use  her  limb,  but  with  a 
certain  amount  of  incurable  deformity.* 

Malgaigne  mentions  the  third  example  as  having  been  seen  by 
himself  in  Dupuytren's  service  in  1832,  in  which  case  the  attempt  to 
maintain  the  reduction  by  a  tourniquet  resulted  in  gangrene  and 
finally  the  death  of  the  patient.'  Earle  lost  a  patient  after  amputation 
made  on  the  eighth  day.  The  tibia  could  not  be  kept  in  place,  and 
the  amputation  became  necessary  on  account  of  the  final  protrusion 
of  the  bone  through  the  integuments,  which  had  sloughed.* 

'  Dupuytren,  Injuries  and  Dis.  of  Bones,  London  ed.,  p.  278. 
s  Op.  cit.,  p.  276.  '  Malgaigue,  op.  cit.,  p.  1044. 

«  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  1044. 
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^  4.    UISLOGATIONS  OF  THE  iJOWEEL  JliND  OF  THE   IIBIA  13A0RWARDS. 

8yn. — *'  Backward  tibio-tarsal  luxations  ;*'  Malgaigne.  *^  Dislocations  of  the  fool 
forwards,"  of  others. 

More  rare  than  the  dislocations  forwards,  Malgaigne  has,  neverthe- 
less, succeeded  in  collecting  five  examples. 

They  appear  to  have  been  produced,  generally,  by  a  cause  the  re- 
verse of  that  which  we  have  seen  to  produce  in  certain  cases  the  pre- 
ceding dislocation.  Thus,  while  the  dislocation  forwards  is  produced 
sometimes  when  the  foot  is  in  violent  extension,  this  dislocation  has 
occurred,  in  at  least  two  or  three  cases,  when  the  foot  was  forcibly 
flexed  upon  the  leg. 

The  symptoms  are  strongly  marked  and  characteristic.  The  length 
of  the  foot  from  the  tibia  to  the  ends  of  the  toes  is  increased  one  inch 
or  more ;  the  heel  being  correspondingly  shortened,  or  rather  wholly 
obliterated;  a  portion  of  the  articulating  surface  of  the  astragalus 
may  be  distinctly  felt  in  front  of  the  tibia;  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  tibia  touches  the  tendo- Achillis ;  the  leg  is  shortened,  and  the  mal- 
leoli approach  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

In  most  cases  one  or  both  of  the  malleoli  have  been  broken ;  and 
R.  W.  Smith,  who  has  reported  one  of  the  examples  alluded  to,  be- 
lieves that  the  dislocation  is  never  complete. 


Fig.  818. 


Fig.  319. 


Dislocations  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Ubl&  backwards. 


Reduction  should  be  attempted  by  a  method  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  recommended  in  all  the  other  dislocations  of  the  ankle ;  only 
with  such  modifications  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  case  must  neces- 
sarily suggest. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

DISLOCATIONS  OP  THE  UPPER  END  OP  THE  FIBULA. 
8yn. — ** Luxations  of  the  superior  peroneo-tibial  articulation;**  Malgaigne. 

Surgeons  have  frequently  described  a  condition  of  the  peroneo- 
tibial articulation  in  which  the  ligaments  have  become  relaxed,  giving 
a  preternatural  mobility  to  the  head  of  the  bone.  It  is  also  not  unfre- 
quently  displaced  upwards,  in  consequence  of  an  oblique  fracture  of 
the  tibia.  I  have  myself  seen  several  examples  of  both  these  acci- 
dents; but  simple  traumatic  dislocations,  which  can  only  occur  for- 
wards or  backwards,  are  very  rare. 

§  1.  Dislocations  of  the  Upper  End  op  the  Fibula  Forwards. 

Malgaigne  has  collected  three  examples  of  this  luxation,  uncom- 
plicated with  any  other  accident,  and  not,  apparently,  due  to  any  ab- 
normal condition  of  the  ligaments,  two  of  which,  at  least,  seemed  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  violent  action  of  the  muscles  which  are 
attached  to  the  anterior  face  of  the  fibula.  The  third  example,  re- 
ported by  Thompson  in  the  London  Lancet,^  permits  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  displacement  was  occasioned  by  muscular  action,  or  by 
a  direct  blow  upon  the  part. 

The  signs  which  characterize  the  anterior  luxation  are  the  absence 
of  the  head  of  the  fibula  in  its  natural  position,  and  its  presence  in 
front,  near  the  ligamentum  patellae ;  the  altered  direction  of  the  biceps 
flexor  cruris  muscle ;  and,  in  one  case,  considerable  deformity  in  the 
shape  and  position  of  the  leg  has  been  observed. 

Thompson  and  Jobard  were  unable  to  accomplish  the  reduction 
while  the  leg  was  extended  upon  the  thigh,  but  succeeded  readily 
after  having  flexed  the  leg.  On  the  other  hand,  Savournin  succeeded 
with  the  leg  extended,  but  with  the  foot  flexed  upon  the  leg.  Mal- 
gaigne, to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  these  observations,  thinks  that 
flexion  of  the  leg,  combined  with  flexion  of  the  foot,  would^  render 
the  reduction  more  easy. 

In  whatever  position  the  limb  is  placed,  the  surgeon  must  rely 
chiefly  upon  forcible  pressure  made  with  the  fingers  against  the  front 
and  upper  portion  of  the  displaced  bone. 

J.  E.  Hawlej,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  late  Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  Geneva 
Medical  College,  has  furnished  me  with  a  brief  account  of  a  case 
which  came  under  his  own  observation. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1854,  Bambak,  while  vaulting  upon  the 

>  Op.  cit.,  1850,  Tol.  i.  p.  385 
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set,  and  fell  with  his  right  foot  upon  the  edge  of  a  plank.  Dr.  Hawley, 
who  was  immediately  called,  found  his  right  leg  semi-flexed  and  im- 
movably fixed.  The  head  of  the  fibula  was  plainly  felt  in  front  of 
its  natural  position,  near  the  ligamentum  patell».  The  patient  was 
suffering  the  most  intense  pain.  Extension  and  counter-extension 
were  made^  and  while  the  doctor  was  pressing  with  both  of  his  thumbs 
upon  the  head  of  the  fibula,  it  went  into  its  place  with  an  audible 
snap.  The  relief  was  instantaneous.  Complete  rest  was  observed 
for  a  few  days,  while  cooling  lotions  were  constantly  applied,  and 
within  a  week  he  was  able  to  attend  to  his  usual  duties. 

§  2.  Dislocations  of  the  Upper  End  of  the  Fibula  Baokwabds. 

Sanson  has  recorded  one  example,  in  which  the  passage  of  the 
wheel  of  a  carriage  across  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  precisely  on  a 
level  with  the  peroneo-tibial  articulation,  ruptured  the  ligaments  which 
bind  the  fibula  to  the  tibia,  and  caused  a  displacement^  which,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  spontaneously  overcome.  Nevertheless,  there  re- 
mained a  preternatural  mobility,  permitting  the  fibula  to  be  pushed 
easily  backwards  or  forwards  upon  the  tibia. 

I  have  found  only  two  other  cases  of  backward  dislocation,  one  of 
which  is  related  by  Dubreuil.  A  man,  set.  62,  in  order  to  save  him- 
self from  falling,  sprang  suddenly,  with  his  right  leg  in  a  position  of 
extreme  abduction,  and  at  the  same  moment  he  experienced  a  severe 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  peroneo-tibial  articulation.  The  head  of  the 
fibula  was  found  to  be  thrown  backwards,  and  formed  under  the  skin 
a  marked  prominence ;  the  foot  was  drawn  outwards,  and  the  whole 
outside  of  the  limb  became  cold  and  numb.*  Dubreuil  fiexed  the  leg 
moderately,  and  pressing  the  head  of  the  fibula  from  behind  forwards, 
the  reduction  was  easily  effected.  On  the  following  day,  the  limb 
having  been  straightened,  the  dislocation  was  found  to  be  reproduced. 
It  was  again  replaced,  and  the  knee  covered  with  a  leather  cap,  secured 
moderately  tight.  After  twelve  days  of  complete  rest,  the  knee  was 
moved  gently,  and  on  the  seventeenth  day  the  patient  walked  with 
the  help  of  a  cane.  For  some  time  the  leg  had  a  tendencv  to  incline 
outwards ;  but  in  about  three  months  the  cure  was  per^tly  estab- 
lished.* 

It  is  probable  that  in  this  case  the  dislocation  resulted  from  the 
violent  action  of  the  biceps  flexor  cruris.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion 
of  both  Dubreuil  and  Malgaigne,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  question  the 
correctness  of  their  theory. 

The  other  example  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Jos.  G.  Richardson, 
resident  physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  John  Dixon,  set.  9, 
fell  five  feet  and  struck  upon  the  outside  of  the  leffc  knee.  When  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital,  the  leg  was  partially  flexed  and  the  toes  a  little 
everted,  and  he  was  unable  to  flex  or  to  extend  the  limb  completely. 
The  head  of  the  fibula  was  seen  three-quarters  of  an  inch  behind  its 

I  Malgalgne,  op.  cit,  torn.  ii.  p.  886. 
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natural  position,  and  the  biceps  was  felt  distinctly  attached.  There 
was  no  other  lesion.  The  reduction  was  easily  accomplished  by  press- 
ing with  the  fingers  upon  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  fibula^ 
thrusting  it  outwards  and  forwards.  A  compress  and  bandage  were 
applied,  and  the  limb  placed  at  rest.  The  reduction  continued  com- 
plete, and  after  a  few  days  he  was  permitted  to  use  the  limb.^ 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  INFERIOR  PERONEO-TIBIAL 
ARTICULATION. 

Nelaton  relates  the  only  example  of  a  simple  luxation  of  this 
articulation  of  which  we  have  any  information.  The  patient  who  was 
the  subject  of  this  accident  presented  himself  at  the  hospital  under  the 
care  of  M.  Gerdy  on  the  thirty-ninth  day  after  the  accident,  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  obliquely 
across  the  leg  in  such  a  manner  as  to  push  the  malleolus  externus 
directly  backwards.  The  lower  end  of  the  fibula  was  in  almost  direct 
contact  with  the  outer  margin  of  the  tendo- Achillis ;  the  outer  face  of 
the  astragalus,  abandoned  by  the  fibula,  could  be  distinctly  felt  in 
nearly  its  whole  extent ;  the  foot  preserved  its  natural  position ;  and 
he  could  walk  pretty  well,  only  that  he  was  obliged  to  step  with  some 
care.  M.  Gerdy  believed  that  the  bone  was  too  firmly  fixed  in  its  new 
position  to  be  moved,  and  therefore  made  no  attempt  at  redaction. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

TARSAL  LUXATIONS. 

§  1.  Dislocations  of  the  Astragalus. 

Malgaignb,  who  speaks  also  of  luxations  "  sub-astragaloid,"  has 
thought  proper  to  call  the  dislocations  which  we  now  propose  to 
consider,  ''double  dislocations  of  the  astragalus."  In  the  variety  first 
named,  the  astragalus  retains  its  connections  with  the  tibia,  but  sepa- 
rates from  the  scaphoid  bone,  while  its  relations  to  the  calcaneum  are 
only  slightly  disturbed.  This  we  prefer  to  regard  as  one  of  the  many 
varieties  of  tarsal  luxations,  and  shall  appropriate  to  it  no  specific 
appellation,  except  to  designate  it  as  astragaloscaphoid  or  astragalo- 
calcaneo-scaphoid,  according  as  more  or  less  of  the  several  articula- 
tions are  disturbed. 

>  Richardson,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1S68. 
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tioD,  and  which  constitutes  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  the  astraga- 
lus abandons  all  the  articular  surfaces  against  which  it  is  naturally 
applied,  and  thrusts  itself  out  from  between  the  tibia,  fibula,  cal- 
caneum,  and  scaphoides ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  suffered  a 
triple  or  quadruple  rather  than  a  "double"  dislocation,  as  is  implied 
by  the  nomenclature  adopted  by  Malgaigne.  This  we  choose  to  regard 
as  the  only  true  dislocation  of  the  astragalus,  and  as  such  we  propose 
to  designate  it  by  the  simple  terra  "  dislocation  of  the  astragalus." 

The  astragalus  may  be  dislocated  forwards,  outwards,  inwards,  back- 
wards ;  or  it  may  be  dislocated  obliquely  in  either  of  the  diagonals 
between  these  lines;  it  may  be  simply  rotated  upon  its  lateral  axis, 
without  much,  if  any,  lateral  displacement ;  and,  finally,  it  has  been 

occasionally  driven    be- 
Fig.  820.  tween  the  tibia  and  fibu- 

la, tearing  away  the  in- 
termediate ligaments^  and 
generally  fracturing  one 
or  both  bones  of  the  leg. 
Causes, — The  causes 
which  have  been  found 
chiefly  operative  in  the 
production  of  this  dislo- 
cation are  very  much  the 
same  as  those  which  pro- 
duce, under  other  circum- 
stances, a  dislocation  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia. 
Thus,  a  fall  from  a  height  upon  the  bottom  of  the  foot>  accompanied 
with  a  violent  abduction,  adduction,  flexion,  or  extension,  may  deter- 
mine a  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  inwards,  outwards,  backwards,  or 
forwards.  Sometimes  it  is  accomplished  by  a  mere  wrenching  and 
twisting  of  the  foot  in  machinery,  or  in  the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  or  by 
being  caught  between  two  irregular  bodies.  It  may  be  produced  also 
by  a  direct  blow. 

Symptoms. — The  great  prominence  occasioned  by  the  displacement 
of  the  bone  in  either  of  these  several  directions,  accompanied  gene- 
rally with  more  or  less  lateral  deviation  of  the  foot,  is  alone  sufiicient 
to  indicate  the  true  nature  of  the  accident.  In  some  cases,  also,  the 
foot  is  forcibly  flexed  or  extended ;  the  leg  is  shortened  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tibia  having  fallen  down  upon  the  calcaneum ;  the  super- 
incumbent skin  and  tendons  are  rendered  tense;  blood  is  eftused,  and 
swelling  speedily  occurs.  In  the  backward  dislocation,  the  position 
of  the  foot  is  not  much  changed,  but  the  tibia  being  slightly  carried 
forwards,  the  length  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  foot  is  proportionably 
diminished. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  which  plainly  enough  indicate  the  dislo- 
cation in  the  most  simple  cases;  but  in  a  majority  of  the  examples 
which  have  been  seen,  the  integuments  have  been  more  or  less  exten- 
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730  TARSAL    LUXATIONS. 

Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  relates  the  following  case,  illustrating  the 
imminent  danger  to  which  even  the  life  of  the  patient  may  be  ex- 
posed in  those  examples  which  are  apparently  the  most  simple. 

William  Summerill,  aet.  SO,  was  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  on  the  twenty -sixth  of  September,  1831.  An  hour  previous, 
while  descending  a  ladder,  he  slipped  and  fell  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
throw  the  entire  weight  of  his  body  upon  the  outer  part  of  his  left 
foot.  The  foot  was  turned  inwards,  and  nearly  immovable ;  a  slight 
depression  existed  immediately  below  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and 
there  was  a  hard  rounded  projection  on  the  outer  part  of  the  foot,  a 
little  below  and  in  front  of  the  extremity  of  the  fibula ;  the  skin  over 
this  projection  was  not  broken  or  excoriated,  but  reddened ;  there  was 
no  fracture  of  either  bone  of  the  leg. 

The  symptoms  rendered  it  plain  that  the  astragalus  was  dislocated 
forwards  and  outwards.  Dr.  Barton,  under  whose  care  *the  patient 
was  received,  proceeded  soon  after  to  make  attempts  at  reduction. 
The  muscles  of  the  leg  were  relaxed  as  much  as  possible,  and  exten- 
sion made  from  the  foot  by  seizing  the  heel  and  front  part  of  the  foot 
while  an  assistant  made  counter-extension  at  the  knee.  The  bone  was 
also  pushed  inwards  toward  the  joint  by  the  surgeon.  These  efforts 
were  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  but  had  no  efifect  in  changing 
the  position  of  the  bone. 

Six  hours  afterwards,  Drs.  Harris  and  Hewson  being  in  consulta- 
tion, the  attempt  was  again  made  to  accomplish  the  reduction,  bat 
without  success ;  and  the  surgeons  immediately  proceeded  to  excise 
the  bone. 

An  incision  was  made  parallel  with  the  tendons,  commencing  a 
short  distance  above  the  projection,  and  extending  down  far  enough  to 
expose  fairly  the  astragalus  and  its  torn  ligaments.  The  bone  was 
then  seized  with  the  forceps  and  easily  removed  after  the  division  of 
a  few  ligamentous  fibres  that  continued  to  connect  it  with  the  adjoin- 
ing parts.  Very  little  bleeding  occurred,  only  two  small  arteries  re- 
quiring the  ligature. 

After  removal,  it  was  discovered  that  about  one-half  of  the  surface 
which  plays  in  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  had  been  fractured,  and  that 
it  remained  firmly  attached  to  the  extremity  of  that  bone.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  remove  this  fragment ;  but^  the  joint  being  care- 
fully sponged  out,  the  sides  of  the  wound  were  brought  together  and 
closed  by  sutures,  adhesive  straps,  and  a  roller ;  after  which  the  foot, 
placed  in  its  natural  position,  was  laid  in  a  fracture-box. 

On  the  fifth  day  a  slough  began  to  form  upon  the  outside  of  the 
foot,  which  was  followed  by  suppuration  at  other  points,  and  on  the 
thirteenth  day  an  opening  was  made  to  evacuate  the  pus  near  the 
malleolus  internus.  At  the  end  of  about  eight  weeks  the  fragment 
of  the  astragalus  which  had  been  suffered  to  remain  was  found  to  be 
carious,  and  it  was  removed ;  the  heel  also  had  ulcerated  from  pres- 
sure, and  several  other  bones  of  the  tarsus  were  discovered  to  be  ca- 
rious. Fifteen  months  later,  this  poor  fellow  was  still  in  the  hospital, 
sufiering  from  hectic,  with  extensive  disease  in  the  bones  of  the  tar- 
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sua  aua  anKie-joini}.     rinaiiy,  ampui^auon  oi  xae  leg  was  praciisea  oy 
Dr.  Barton,  a  few  days  after  which  he  died^ 

Norris  mentions  also  two  examples  of  simple  dislocation  of  the  as- 
tragalus at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  which  came  under  the  obser- 
vation of  Dr.  Barton,  in  both  of  which  the  bone  was  left  unreduced. 
In  one  case  inflammation  and  sloughing  soon  effected  a  complete  ex- 
posure of  the  protruding  bone,  but  after  a  time  the  skin  cicatrized.  At 
the  end  of  five  months  the  patient  walked  and  had  good  use  of  the 
joint,  though  great  deformity  of  the  foot  existed,  and  he  continued  to 
be  subject  to  ulceration  of  the  newly-formed  skin  on  its  outer  part. 
In  the  other  case  gangrene  supervened  soon  after  the  accident,  and 
the  patient  died. 

Norris  adds  that  "the  late  Professor  Wistar  removed  the  astragalus 
in  a  case  of  compound  dislocation,  and  the  patient  was  cured  with 
some  motion  at  the  joint." 

Dr.  Alexander  Stevens,  of  New  York,  made  the  same  operation  in 
a  case  of  compound  dislocation,  and,  after  several  months,  he  affirms 
that  the  patient  "  has  recovered  with  very  trifling  deformity  of  the 
foot,  and  with  a  flexible  joint.     He  walks  with  very  slight  lameness.'** 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  B.  H.  Hart,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  for  an  account 
of  the  following  case,  and  for  the  specimen,  which  has,  also,  kindly 
been  put  in  my  possession. 

In  June,  1858,  Thomas  Williams  was  thrown  from  his  carriage, 
alighting  upon  his  left  foot  and  causing  a  compound  dislocation  of  the 
ankle-joint.  Dr.  Hart  was  immediately  called,  and  found  the  bones 
of  the  leg  thrust  through  the  integuments  on  the  outside,  the  malleo- 
lus internus  broken,  and  the  astragalus  partially  dislocated.  After 
enlarging  the  opening  in  the  integuments  with  a  pocket-knife,  the 
doctor  was  able  to  reduce  the  dislocated  bones  to  place.  It  must  be 
mentioned  that  this  man  weighed  225  lbs.,  and  that  in  his  fall  he  de- 
scended a  precipice  or  bank  80  feet  in  height.  Soon  after  the  reduc- 
tion the  patient  had  two  severe  convulsions,  which  were  arrested  by 
bleeding  and  opiates,  and  never  returned.  Cool  lotions  were  applied 
to  the  limb ;  and  on  the  sixth  day  erysipelas  supervened  and  extended 
nearly  to  the  body.  The  erysipelas  continued  about  nine  days.  Ex- 
tensive suppuration  throughout  the  joint  resulted,  and  some  fragments 
of  bone  came  away,  and  on  the  thirty-third  day  Dr.  Hart  removed, 
without  the  aid  of  the  knife,  the  entire  astragalus.  In  three  months 
the  patient  walked  upon  crutches,  and  in  eleven  months  he  could  walk 
well  without  a  staff,  a  slight  motion  having  been  preserved  in  the 
ankle-joint. 

The  dislocations  backwards,  of  which  seven  examples  only  have 
been  recorded,  have  all,  with  but  one  exception,  been  left  unreduced ; 
yet  in  at  least  four  instances  the  patients  have  recovered  with  pretty 
useful  limbs.  Such  was  the  fact  with  Liston's  and  Lizar's  patients, 
and  also  with  Mr.  Phillips'  two  cases,  to  all  of  which  I  shall  again 
refer.    It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  each  of  the  cases  men- 

»  Norris,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  ScL,  Aug.  1837,  p.  378. 

*  Stevens,  North  Amer.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Jan.  1827,  p.  300. 


dislocations  were  simple. 

Turner,  of  Manchester,  has  reported  one  example  of  compound 
luxation  outwards  and  backwards,  in  which,  finding  himself  unable 
to  effect  reduction,  he  removed  the  astragalus,  with  a  tolerably  success- 
ful result.'  Finally,  a  case  was  presented  in  one  of  the  London  hos- 
pitals in  1889,  of  a  dislocation  inwards  and  backwards,  which  was 
reduced  in  about  ten  minutes,  by  extension  accompanied  with  lateral 
pressure.* 

In  Sept.  1870, 1  saw,  with  Dr.  Say  re,  in  consultation,  a  dislocation  of 
the  astragalus  forwards  and  outwards,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Stewart, 
of  this  city,  which  had  just  occurred  in  consequence  of  an  injury  re- 
ceived in  being  thrown  from  a  carriage.  The  dislocation  seemed  to 
be  nearly  complete,  causing  great  projection  and  tension  of  the  skin. 
Under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  by  extension  and  pressure,  it  was 
easily  reduced  by  Dr.  Sayre.  In  five  weeks  from  this  time  he  was 
able  to  walk,  and  soon  after  the  restoration  of  the  functions  of  the 
joint  was  complete. 

lVeai7nent. — Various  attempts  have  been  made  by  surgical  writers 
to  determine  the  line  of  treatment  which  should  be  adopted  in  these 
unfortunate  cases,  but  with  very  unsatisfactory  results,  since  they  are 
far  from  having  arrived  at  similar  conclusions,  nor  have  they  been 
able  always  to  settle  the  question  definitely  for  themselves.  The  di£5- 
culty  consists  in  the  multiplicity  and  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  com- 
plications which  attend  these  accidents,  rendering  it  impossible  to 
establish  a  classification  upon  which  a  uniform  treatment  may  be 
safely  based.  There  are  certain  principles,  however,  which  seem  to 
be  sufficiently  settled  to  allow  of  an  authoritative  announcement; 
these  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  If  the  dislocation  is  simple, 
reduce  the  astragalus  immediately,  provided  this  is  possible.  If  the 
luxation  is  complete,  and  it  cannot  be  reduced,  even  partially,  proceed 
at  once  to  resection  or  to  amputation.  In  compound  dislocations,  re- 
section or  amputation  affords  the  only  safe  resource.  In  all  cases  the 
inflammation  is  likely  to  be  intense,  in  order  to  prevent  which  com- 
plication the  surgeon  must  be  unremitting  in  his  use  of  the  appropri- 
ate remedies. 

Out  of  eighteen  cases  of  complete  excision  of  the  astragalus,  collected 
by  Turner,  fourteen  made  good  recoveries,  and  in  only  one  of  these 
Iburteen  was  there  anchylosis. 

The  several  indications  and  rules  of  treatment  above  enumerated 
we  shall  proceed  to  illustrate  a  little  more  fully. 

In  a  recent  simple  luxation  of  the  astragalus  forwards,  the  leg 
should  be  flexed  to  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh,  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  extension,  one  assistant  should  take  hold  of  the  foot  with 
both  hands  in  the  same  manner  that  a  servant  draws  a  boot»  that  is, 
with  the  right  hand  grasping  the  heel,  and  the  left  placed,  upon  the 

>  Turner,  Trans.  Provin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  ix.  Essay  on  Disloc,  of 
Astrag.,  witli  nearly  fifty  cases.  For  additional  cases,  see  Med.  and  i5urg.  Reporter, 
Jan.  1867. 

'  London  Lancet,  yol.  ii.  p.  559. 
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lower  part  of  the  thigh,  in  order  to  make  counter-extension,  while  the 
surgeon  presses  with  the  ball  of  his  hand  against  the  head  of  the  as- 
tragalus, upwards  and  backwards.  If  these  simple  measures  fail,  the 
pulleys  ought  to' be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  hands  in  making 
extension.  In  applying  the  extension,  the  toes  must  be  kept  well 
down,  and  occasionally  the  foot  should  be  moved  gently  from  one  side 
to  the  other. 

An  oblique  dislocation  must  be  reduced,  if  possible,  to  an  anterior 
luxation,  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  carry  the  head  of  the  bone  back 
to  its  place,  as  by  this  mode  the  reduction  will  be  greatly  facilitated. 

Lateral  luxations  may  be  reduced  by  the  same  means ;  but  if  the 
astragalus  is  dislocated  outwards,  the  foot  must  be  held  jforoibly  ad- 
ducted  during  the  extension;  and  if  it  is  dislocated  inwards,  the  foot 
must  be  held  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Lizars  says  that  be  has  seen  one  case  of  backward  luxation,  and 
that  all  attempts  at  reduction  were  unavailing.  The  limb  was,  how- 
ever, preserved,  and  proved  to  be  useful.*  Listen  was  equally  un- 
successful in  a  case  which  came  under  his  notice.'  Phillips  has 
reported  two  cases,  in  neither  of  which  was  the  reductign  accom- 
plished.' N^laton  has  seen  a  compound  dislocation  which  he  could 
not  reduce.*  Mr.  Erichsen,  however,  who  admits  that  when  dislocated 
backwards  it  has  not  hitherto  been  reduced,  declares  that  the  surgeons 
at  University  Hospital  have  succeeded  in  one  case  recently,  in  which 
both  the  tibia  and  fibula  were  broken  also.*  Mr.  Erichsen  suggests 
also  that,  in  case  of  a  failure  by  the  ordinary  means,  we  should  resort 
to  a  subcutaneous  section  of  the  tendo-Achillis.  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Dublin,  in  a  similar  case,  which  had  been  left  unreduced,  was  obliged 
finally  to  extract  the  bone,  in  consequence  of  the  integuments  having 
sloughed.* 

Compound  dislocations,  and  such  as  are  otherwise  complicated, 
demand  of  the  surgeon  immediate  amputation  or  exsection,  the  latter 
of  which  ought  to  be  preferred  whenever  the  condition  of  the  limb 
encourages  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  foot  may  be  saved. 

Dr.  Grant,  of  Canada,  has  recently  reported  a  case,  however,  of  suc- 
cess after  reduction  of  a  Compound  dislocation  of  this  bone.  The  man 
was  35  years  old,  and  in  gbod  health.  Immediately  after  the  accident 
the  astragalus  was  found  completely  dislocated  forwards,  and  lying 
with  its  long  axis  placed  transversely,  so  that  the  anterior  extremity 
protruded  through  the  integuments  one  inch  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
foot.  There  was  no  fracture.  The  first  attempt  at  reduction,  by  ex- 
tension and  pressure,  failed;  but  in  the  second  attempt  moderate 
pressure,  without  extension,  was  successful.  Suppuration  ensued,  and 
continued  two  months.    At  the  end  of  eight  months  he  walked  with- 

»  Lizars,  System  of  Practical  Surg.,  Edinburgh  ed.,  1847,  p.  161. 

*  Liston,  Elements  of  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  p.  348. 
»  Phillips,  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  596. 

*  N61aton,  Pathologic. Chirurg.,  t.  ii.  p.  482. 

*  Erichsen,  Science  and  Art  of  Surg.,  Amer.  ed.,  1859,  p.  270. 
5  Williams,  Erichsen,  op.  cit-.,  p.  271. 
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perfect.^ 

When  exsectioD  is  practised,  and  the  bone  is  found  to  be  broken, 
as  it  often  is,  all  the  fragments  should  be  carefully  removed,  sinoe 
they  are  certain  to  become  necrosed  if  left  in  place;  Nor  ought  the 
surgeon  to  hesitate  to  lay  open  freely  the  tissues  in  every  direction,  in 
order  that  he  may  accomplish  this  purpose ;  even  the  tendons  lying 
over  the  protruding  bone  may  be  sacrificed  unhesitatingly,  since,  after 
having  been  so  severely  bruised,  stretched,  and  lacerated,  they  are 

Sretty  certain  to  slough.  Indeed,  the  more  freely  the  tissues  are 
ivided  over  the  bone,  the  less  will  be  the  danger  of  inflammation, 
and  the  safer  will  be  the  life  and  limb  of  the  patient. 

In  addition  to  the  examples  already  cited  of  compound  dislocation 
in  which  the  astragalus  was  removed,  the  following,  reported  by  Dr. 
W.  A.  Gillespie,  of  Ellisville,  Va.,  will  also  illustrate  the  occasional 
value  of  exsection  in  these  severe  accidents. 

Mrs.  A.,  aged  about  fifty  years,  fell  from  a  horse  on  the  23d  of  May, 
1838,  dislocating  both  ankles.  The  luxation  of  the  right  foot  wi& 
accompanied  with  a  luxation  of  the  astragalus  outwards,  which  pro- 
jected through  a  very  large  wound  in  the  integuments,  and  its  trochlea 
was  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  45^  with  its  natural  position.  Early 
on  the  following  day  it  was  removed  by  severing  its  few  remaining 
connections,  and  the  wound  was  immediately  closed  by  stitches,  ad- 
hesive plasters,  and  light  dressings.  From  the  moment  of  the  receipt 
of  the  injury,  and  for  several  days  afterwards,  she  suffered  excruciating 
pain  in  the  limb,  and  on  the  third  day  tetanus  was  apprehended,  but 
its  full  accession  was  prevented  by  the  free  use  of  opiates.  The  limb 
was  suspended  in  N.  B.  Smith's  fracture-apparatus ;  and  as  gangrene 
with  hectic  fever  soon  threatened  the  life  of  the  patient,  fermenting 
poultices  were  diligently  applied,  and  the  patient  was  sustained  by 
wine,  bark,  and  other  tonics.  Two  months  after  the  injury  was  re- 
ceived, the  date  at  which  the  report  is  given,  the  wound  had  entirely 
healed,  and  her  complete  recovery  was  regarded  as  certain.'  Many 
other  similar  examples  have  been  reported  by  foreign  surgeons. 

One  word  more  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  wound  after 
excision.  A  considerable  experience  in  accidents  and  wounds  of  this 
class,  that  is,  wounds  accompanied  with  great  contusion  and  lacera- 
tion, has  convinced  me  that  the  practice  of  closing  the  surface  with 
sutures,  adhesive  plasters,  bandages,  &c.,  is  eminently  pernicious. 
The  effusions  which  must  necessarily  occur,  and  which  indeed  we 
think  ought  to  occur,  are  thus  imprisoned  beneath  the  skin,  giving 
rise  to  swelling,  pain,  inflammation,  and  finally  suppuration  or  slough- 
ing. It  is  far  better,  in  our  opinion,  to  leave  the  wound  open,  covering 
it  only  with  cloths  constantly  kept  moist  with  cool  water.  For  this 
latter  purpose  some  mode  of  irrigation  is  preferable,  as  being  more  con- 
stant and  uniform.  To  those  who  have  never  adopted  this  treatment 
of  contused  wounds,  or  of  wounds  generally,  we  would  recommend  an 

»  Grant,  Canada  Med.  Joum.,  Oct.  1865. 

«  Gillespie,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  Aug.  1883,  p.  552. 
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early  trial,  feeling  csonfident  that  they  will  never  have  occasion  to 
regret  the  experiment. 

§  2.  Asteagalo-Calcaneo-Scaphoid  Dislocations. 

It  is  perhaps  quite  as  common  for  the  astragalus  to  be  dislocated 
from  tl)e  scaphoid  bone  and  calcaneum,  while  it  retains  its  connections 
with  the  tibia,  as  to  be  luxated  from  all  these  bones  at  the  same  time. 
This  astragalo-calcaneo-scaphoid  dislocation  is  that  which  Malgaigne 
has  termed  "  sub-astragaloid."  Produced  by  the  same  causes  which 
determine  true  dislocations  of  the  astragalus,  it  may  occur  in  the  same 
directions,  and  isJiable  to  the  same  complications;  nor  will  either  the 
prognosis  or  treatment  dififer  essentially  from  that  which  is  recognized 
and  established  in  the  other  accident. 

As  in  dislocations  proper  of  the  astragalus,  so  also  in  this  accident, 
opposite  results  have  occasionally  followed  from  similar  modes  of 
treatment.  Thus,  Dr.  Detmold,  of  New  York,  stated  in  1856  to  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  that  he  had  recently  met  with  a 
dislocation  of  the  astragalus,  in  which  the  bone  retained  its  proper 
relations  with  the  tibia,  but  not  with  the  bones  of  the  tarsus.  The 
patient  had  fallen  from  a  wagon  and  caught  his  foot  in  the  wheel. 
Dr.  Detmold  made  extension  with  pulleys,  but  could  not  effect  the 
reduction.  Subsequently  he  was  obliged  to  remove  the  astragalus  on 
account  of  the  suppuration  which  followed  and  the  consequent  exposure 
of  the  bone.  The  wound  did  not  heal  kindly,  and  at  length  amputa- 
tion of  the  leg  became  necessary. 

Dr.  Detmold  concludes,  from  this  example  and  others  which  have 
come  to  his  knowledge,  that  if  a  similar  case  were  to  present  itself  to 
him  again,  he  would  amputate  at  once.^ 

The  following  case,  reported  by  Dr.  Thomas  Wells,  of  Columbia, 
S.  C,  is  of  unusual  interest,  as  illustrating  the  danger  of  leaving  the 
bone  displaced,  and  also  the  benefit  which  may,  even  under  the  most 
unfavorable  circumstances,  result  from  its  final  removal. 

Dr.  S.,  aet.  80,  was  riding  in  an  open  carriage,  some  time  during 
the  year  1819,  when  his  horses  became  frightened  and  ran,  and  in 
leaping  from  his  vehicle  he  struck  upon  his  left  foot,  dislocating  the 
astragalus  from  its  junction  with  the  scaphoid  bone,  upwards  and 
slightly  outwards.  Several  medical  gentlemen  made  violent  efforts  to 
reduce  the  bone,  but  without  effect.  Inflammation  and  suppuration, 
accompanied  by  a  high  fever,  soon  followed,  and  the  head  of  the 
astragalus  becoming  carious,  protruded  through  the  skin.  On  the 
18th  of  August,  about  seven  months  after  the  injury  was  received,  he 
was  still  suffering  from  a  copious  discharge,  pain,  swelling,  and  general 
irritative  fever,  and  it  was  determined  to  excise  the  bone ;  which  was 
accordingly  done  by  enlarging  the  wound  and  detaching  its  loose 
connections  with  the  adjacent  tissues.  The  astragalus  extracted  left  a 
frightful  wound,  the  foot  seeming  to  be  nearly  separated  from  the  leg. 
A  hollow  splint  was  adjusted  to  the  inside  of  the  foot  and  leg,  so  as  to 

»  Detmold,  New  York  Joum.  Med.,  May,  1856,  p.  383. 
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preserve  the  limb  perfectly  steady  and  in  a  proper  direction ;  simple 
dressings  were  applied,  and  an  anodyne  administered  internally.  No 
accidents  followed,  and  at  the  end  of  September  the  wound  was  healed, 
and  the  swelling  of  the  parts  had  entirely  subsided.  One  year  after 
the  operation,  he  walked  without  the  least  difficulty ;  the  ankle  being 
then  "  perfectly  sound."  The  leg  was  shortened  about  one  inch,  and 
this  deficiency  was  supplied  by  a  thick  heel  upon  his  shoe.*    • 

Examples  might  be  cited  illustrative  of  the  value  of  early  exseotion 
where  reduction  could  not  be  accomplished;  but,  after  what  has 
already  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  dislocations  of  the  astragalus, 
we  shall  not  regard  any  farther  reference  as  either  necessary  or  useful 
If  other  principles  of  treatment  are  to  govern  the  surgeon  than  those 
which  we  have  already  laid  down,  they  cannot  here  be  stated.  They 
are  among  those  unwritten  rules  whose  existence  we  cannot  always 
recognize  until  the  case  arises  upon  which  they  may  apply.  Yet,  in 
the  exigency  supposed,  they  are  as  clearly  defined,  and  as  imperative, 
in  the  mind  of  the  clever  surgeon,  as  any  of  those  laws  which  have 
been  made  the  subjects  of  special  record. 

§  3.  Dislocations  of  the  Caloaneum. 

The  calcaneum  may,  as  a  consequence  of  a  fall  upon  the  heel,  or 
of  a  direct  blow,  be  dislocated  outwards  from  the  astragalus  alone,  or 
upwards  and  outwards  from  the  cuboid  bone  at  the  same  time.  It 
has  been  found  also  at  the  same  moment  dislocated  outwards  from  the 
astragalus  and  inwards  upon  the  cuboid  bone. 

Ohelius  says  he  has  seen  an  old  dislocation  of  the  calcaneum,  pro- 
duced in  early  life  by  pulling  off  a  boot,  from  which  there  finally 
resulted  a  degeneration  like  elephantiasis  of  the  leg,  rendering  ampu- 
tation necessary.* 

Mr.  South  remarks,  in  his  Notes  to  Chelius,  that  the  two  cases  of 
dislocation  outwards  of  this  bone,  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
were  from  his  (South's)  Notes  (cases  199  and  200).  In  the  first  case, 
that  of  Martin  Bentley,  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  a  heavy  stone 
upon  his  foot,  the  integuments  were  not  broken,  and  the  position  of 
the  foot  resembled  a  varus.  "  The  dislocation  was  easily  reduced, 
having  bent  the  thigh  and  knee  on  the  body  and  fixed  the  leg,  by 
laying  hold  of  the  metatarsus  and  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  heel-bone, 
and  drawing  the  foot  gently  and  directly  from  the  leg,  during  which 
extension  Cline  put  his  knee  against  the  outside  of  the  joints  and  the 
foot  being  pressed  against  it,  the  heel  and  the  navicular  bone  readily 
slipped  into  their  place,  and  the  deformity  disappeared."  He  was 
discharged  from  the  hospital  in  five  weeks,  "  having  the  complete  use 
of  his  foot." 

In  the  second  case,  the  dislocation,  produced  also  by  the  fall  of  a 
stone  upon  the  foot,  was  compound,  and  the  patient,  Thomas  Gilmore, 
having  been  brought  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  the  reduction  was 

«  Wells,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  8ci.,  May,  1833,  p.  21. 
Chelius,  By  stem  of  Surg.,  Amer.  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  354, 
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eflFected  by  extending  the  foot  and  rotating  it  outwards.  Six  months 
after,  when  he  left  the  hospital,  he  was  able  to  walk  pretty  well  with 
a  stick. 

§  4.  MiDDLK  Tarsal  Dislooations. 

The  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones  may  be  dislocated  from  the  astra- 
galus and  calcaneum,  constituting  what  is  termed,  by  Malgaigne,  a 
middle  tarsal  dislocation.  It  is  probable  that,  to  some  extent,  the  same 
thing  has  occurred  in  many  of  those  cases  which  are  reported  as  sim- 
ple dislocations  of  the  astragalus,  or  as  dislocations  at  the  astragalo- 
scaphoid  articulation ;  but  it  occurs  also  occasionally  in  a  degree  so 
perfect  and  complete  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
disjunction,  and  to  entitle  it  to  a  separate  consideration. 

Mr.  Liston  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy,  ast.  14,  who  fell  from  a  height 
of  forty  feet,  striking,  apparently,  upon  the  extremity  of  the  foot. 
The  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones  were  found  to  be  displaced  upwards 
and  forwards,  so  that  the  foot  was  shortened  about  half  an  inch,  and 
had  a  clubbed  appearance.  No  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  bones, 
and  he  left  the  hospital  in  three  weeks,  able  to  stand  on  the  foot.*  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  has  recorded  in  more  detail  a  similar  example.  A  man, 
working  at  the  Southwark  bridge,  London,  received  upon  the  top  of 
his  foot  a  stone  of  great  weight.  He  was  immediately  carried  to  Guy's 
Hospital;  and  his  condition  is  described  as  follows :  "  The  os  calcis 
and  the  astragalus  remained  in  their  natural  situations,  but  the  fore- 
part of  the  foot  was  turned  inwards  upon  the  bones.  When  examined 
by  the  students,  the  appearance  was  so  precisely  like  that  of  a  club- 
foot, that  they  could  not  at  first  believe  but  that  it  was  a  natural  defect 
of  that  kind ;"  but,  upon  the  assurance  of  the  man  that  previously  to 
the  accident  his  foot  was  not  distorted,  extension  was  made,  and  the 
reduction  was  effected.  He  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  in  five 
weeks,  having  the  complete  use  of  his  foot.' 

§  5.  Dislocations  of  the  Os  Cuboides. 

According  to  Pi&iagne],  quoted  by  Chelius,  the  cuboid  bone  may 
be  dislocated  upwards,  inwards,  and  downwards,  but  Malgaigne  affirms 
that  he  has  found  no  case  recorded  in  which  the  dislocation  has  oc- 
curred alone,  or  unaccompanied  with  a  dislocation  of  one  or  more  of 
the  other  tarsal  bones. 

§  6.  Dislocations  of  the  Os  Sgaphoides. 

Burnett  has  seen  a  luxation  of  the  scaphoid  bone  in  which  its  con- 
nections with  the  astragalus  were  undisturbed,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  was  completely  separated  from  the  cuneiform  bones.  By  strong 
pressure  exercised  during  several  minutes,  the  os  scaphoides  was 
made  to  fall  into  its  place.    The  dislocation  was  compound,  yet  the 

'  Practical  Surgery 'also  London  Lancet,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  188. 
s  Sir  A.  Cooper  on  Disloc,  &c.,  London  ed.,  1823,  p.  376. 
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complete.^ 

Several  examples  are  recorded  of  a  trae  luxation  of  the  os  sea- 
phoides,  in  which  the  bone  had  abandoned  both  the  astragalus  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  cuneiform  bones  on  the  other. 

Pi^dagnel  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  scaphoid  bone  was  broken 
longitudinally,  and  its  internal  fragment,  constituting  the  largest  por- 
tion, was  displaced  inwards  through  a  tegumentary  wound.  He  was 
unable  to  eflect  reduction,  and  was  compelled  to  amputate  the  foot.' 

Walker  has  reported  the  first  example  of  luxation  forwards,  occa- 
sioned by  jumping  upon  the  ball  of  the  foot.  The  bone  formed  a 
marked  projection  upon  the  top  of  the  foot,  and  a  corresponding  de- 
pression existed  below.  An  attempt  was  first  made  to  accomplish 
the  reduction  by  simple  pressure  with  the  thumbs ;  but  this  having 
failed,  the  surgeon  bent  the  extremity  of  the  foot  forcibly  downwards, 
and  by  continuing  to  press  upon  the  os  scaphoides,  it  fell  into  its  posi- 
tion easily  and  with  a  distinct  click.  In  about  three  weeks  the  patient 
was  able  to  walk  with  only  a  slight  halt,  and  no  deformity  remained.' 

§  T.  Dislocations  of  the  Cuneiform  Bones. 

The  cuneiform  bones  may  be  luxated  partially,  and  without  having 
separated  from  each  other,  of  which  two  or  three  examples  are  re- 
corded ;  or,  which  is  more  common,  the  cuneiforme  internum  may  be 
luxated  alone.  Says  Sir  Astley  Cooper:  "I  have  twice  seen  this 
bone  dislocated ;  once  in  a  gentleman  who  called  upon  me  some  weeks 
after  the  accident,  and  a  second  time  in  a  case  which  occurred  in  Guy's 
Hospital  very  lately.  In  both  instances  the  same  appearances  pre- 
sented themselves.  There  was  a  great  projection  of  the  bone  inwards, 
and  some  degree  of  elevation,  from  its  being  drawn  up  by  the  action 
of  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle ;  and  it  no  longer  remained  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe.  In  neither  case  was 
the  bone  reduced ;  the  subject  of  the  first  of  these  accidents  walked 
with  but  little  halting,  and  I  believe  would  in  time  recover  the  use  of 
the  foot,  so  as  not  to  appear  lame.  The  cause  of  the  accident  was  a 
fall  from  a  considerable  height,  by  which  the  ligament  was  ruptured 
which  connects  this  bone  with  the  os  cuneiforme,  and  with  the  os 
naviculare.  The  second  case,  which  was  in  Guy's  Hospital,  my  ap- 
prentice, Mr.  Babington,  informs  me,  happened  by  the  fall  of  a  horse, 
and  the  foot  was  caught  between  the  horse  and  the  curb-stone."* 

In  a  case  of  compound  luxation  seen  by  Mr.  Key,  reduction  was 
effected,  and  in  two  months  the  cure  was  so  far  completed  that  the 
patient  walked  with  only  a  slight  lameness.^  N^laton,  in  a  similar 
cnse  of  compound  luxation,  unable  to  reduce  the  bone,  removed  it 
completely,  and  the  patient  recovered.* 

»  Burnett,  Lond.  Med.  Gazette,  1887,  vol.  xix.  p.  231. 

«  Pi^dagnel,  Joum.  Univ.  et  Heb.,  torn.  ii.  p.  208. 

»  Walker,  The  Medical  Examiner,  1851,  p.  203. 

*  Sir  Ast.  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  383. 

»  Kev,  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  1886,  vol.  i.  p.  544. 

s  Nmaton,  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  1076. 


internal  cuneiform  bone  not  before  very  accurately  described ;  but  of 
which  he  has  presented  two  examples.  It  consists  in  simultaneous 
dislocation  of  the  metatarsus  and  internal  cuneiform ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
first  metatarsal  bone,  together  with  the  internal  cuneiform,  is  dislocated 
upwards  and  backwards  upon  the  tarsus,  carrying  with  it  also  the  four 
remaining  metatarsal  bones.  In  both  of  the  examples  seen  and  re- 
corded by  him,  the  dislocations  were  ancient,  and  no  account  could  be 
obtained  of  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  accidents  had  been  pro- 
duced. The  feet  were  foreshortened  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  more, 
in  consequence  of  the  overlapping  of  the  bones,  yet  the  heel  in  each 
case  preserved  its  natural  relations  to  the  tibia,  not  being  proportion- 
ately lengthened  as  is  the  case  in  dislocations  of  the  tibia  forwards. 
The  plantar  surface  of  the  foot  was  turned  inwards,  and  instead  of 
being  concave  it  was  convex,  both  in  its  antero-posterior  and  trans- 
verse diameters.  A  transverse  ridge  on  the  top  of  the  foot  also  indi- 
cated the  line  of  the  projecting  bones.  Both  of  these  cases  were  veri- 
fied by  a  careful  dissection.* 

Dupuytren  has  reported  in  his  Treatise  on  Injuries  of  the  Bones,  a 
similar  case,  occurring  in  a  woman,  aet.  80,  who  was  brought  immedi- 
ately to  Hdtel  Dieu.  She  stated  that  in  descending  from  the  bridge 
of  St.  Michael,  with  a  burden  of  two  hundred  pounds,  she  fell  in  such 
ti  way  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  was  received  on  the  right 
foot,  and  that,  at  the  moment  she  made  an  effort  to  check  herself  in 
falling,  she  experienced  extremely  severe  pain  in  this  part,  and  heard 
a  very  distinct  snap ;  she  was  unable  to  raise  herself  from  the  ground. 
On  the  following  morning  Dupuytren  reduced  the  Tdoucs  with  very 
little  difficulty  by  extension,  combined  with  pressure  against  the  dis- 
located ends.  The  bones  went  into  place  with  a  loud  snap,  and  in 
two  or  three  months  she  left  the  hospital,  with  only  a  little  lameness.* 
'  Mr.  Smith,  without  intending  to  question  the  possibility  of  a  sim- 
ple luxation  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  of  which,  indeed,  Malgaigne  has 
collected  a  number  of  well-authenticated  examples,  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that,  when  a  luxation  of  the  bones  of  the  metatarsus  is  the  con- 
sequence of  a  fall  from  a  height,  the  individual  alighting  upon  the 
anterior  part  of  the  foot,  it  is,  in  general,  that  variety  which  has  now 
been  described.  And  this  aptness  on  the  part  of  the  cuneiform  bone 
to  maintain  its  connection  with  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  he  would 
ascribe  mainly  to  the  fact  that  both  the  peroneus  longus  and  tibialis 
anticus  have  attachments  to  each  of  the  bones  in  question. . 

»  Robert  Smith,  Treatise  on  Fractures,  &c.,  Dublin  ed.,  1854,  p.  224  et  seq. 
*  Dupuytren,  op.  cit.,  p.  826. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  METATARSAL  BONES. 

Luxations  of  one  or  more  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  at  the  points 
of  their  articulations  with  the  tarsus,  have  been  known  to  occur  in 
almost  every  direction.  They  may  be  occasioned  by  crushing  acci- 
dents, by  machinery,  or  more  often  perhaps  they  have  been  caused 
by  a  fall  backwards  or  forwards  when  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
foot  was  wedged  under  some  solid  body  and  immovably  fixed.  They 
may  be  produced  also,  probably,  by  simply  striking  upon  the  ball  of 
the  foot  in  falling  from  a  height.  We  have  noticed,  however,  that 
Mr.  Smith  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  this  will,  in  general,  only  pro- 
duce the  species  of  dislocation  which  he  has  particularly  described. 

The  symptoms  which  characterize  the  dislocation  of  the  whole 
range  of  metatarsal  bones  upwards  and  backwards  will,  when  the  dis- 
location is  complete,  resemble  very  much  those  which  belong  to  the 
dislocation  described  by  Smith.  The  dorsum  of  the  foot  will  be 
shortened  antero-posteriorly,  the  two  arches  of  the  foot  will  be  lost 
upon  the  plantar  surface,  or  even  actually  reversed,  a  ridge  will 
traverse  the  back  of  the  foot  and  a  corresponding  depression  will 
exist  underneath. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  dislocation  is  not  complete,  the  articu- 
lations being  only  sprung,  and  then  there  can  exist  no  foreshortening 
of  the  foot,  and  all  the  other  signs  will  be  less  striking. 

If  only  a  single  bone  is  luxated  the  diagnosis  is  generally  very 
easily  made  out,  unless  indeed  considerable  swelling  has  already  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  South  says  that,  in  1835,  a  case  was  admitted  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  under  Mr.  Green's  care,  of  dislocation  of  the  last  two  meta- 
tarsal bones,  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  a  heavy  chest  upon  the  inside 
of  the  foot.  Upon  the  top  of  the  foot  was  a  large  swelling  below  and 
in  front  of  the  outer  ankle,  and  behind  it  a  cavity  in  which  two  fingers 
could  be  easily  buried,  in  consequence  of  the  bases  of  the  metatarsal 
bones  having  been  thrown  upwards  and  backwards  upon  the  top  of 
the  cuboid  bone.  The  reduction  was  accomplished  with  much  diffi- 
culty by  continued  extension,  and  as  the  bones  resumed  their  place  a 
distinct  crackling  was  heard.* 

Liston  reduced  a  dislocation  upwards  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone ; 
Malgaigne  mistook  a  dislocation  of  the  fourth  bone  for  a  fracture,  and 
did  not  attempt  the  reduction  until  the  seventh  day,  when,  after  five 
successive  trials,  the  head  entered  with  a  noise  into  its  cavity.  In  a 
dislocation  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones,  he  also 

»  South,  Note  to  Chelius's  Surg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  256. 


laiiea  vj  aeneci  cne  irue  nature  oi  lae  acciaeni;  unui  lae  leniQ  aay, 
when  he  proceeded  to  attempt  reduction,  but  failed.  Inflammation, 
suppuration,  and  delirium  followed,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  forty- 
first  day.  Tufnell  failed  in  a  similar  case,  although  his  patient  finally 
recovered  with  a  not  very  useful  limb.  Malgaigne  failed  to  reduce 
the  bones  also  in  a  recent  case  of  luxation  of  the  first  four  bones,  al- 
though he  used  chloroform,  and  diligently  tried  various  means.  The 
same  writer  has  seen  one  example  of  ancient  dislocation,  which  was 
not  recognized  by  the  surgeon.  Finally,  Monteggia  reports  a  case  of 
dislocation  of  the  last  two  metatarsal  bones,  which  was  not  at  the  time 
recognized.  On  the  tenth  day  swelling  commenced,  and  soon  after 
the  patient  died  in  convulsions.* 

These  references,  drawn  chiefly  from  Malgaigne,  sufficiently  illus- 
trate the  difficulty  which  surgeons  have  experienced  in  the  reduction 
^  of  these  bones,  when  a  portion  only  is  displaced.  A  difficulty  which 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  ex- 
tension upon  a  single  metatarsal  bone;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  by 
pressure  only  upon  the  displaced  head  can  we  expect  to  accomplish 
much  in  these  accidents,  and  even  this  cannot  be  made  to  act  very 
effectively,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  surface  presented  against 
which  the  force  can  be  properly  applied. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  bones  are  dislocated  at  once,  the 
reduction  is  generally  accomplished  with  ease  by  simple  extension, 
combined  with  properly  directed  pressure.  Bouchard  and  Meynier 
succeeded  without  difficulty  in  two  cases  of  backward  dislocation ; 
Smylv  was  equally  successful  on  the  sixth  day,  in  a  case  of  disloca- 
tion downwards.  Laugier  reduced  an  outward  dislocation  of  all  the 
bones  by  pressure  and  extension  easily ;  and  Kirk  succeeded  as  well, 
in  an  example  of  the  opposite  character,  all  the  bones  being  carried 
inwards.* 

Mr.  Sandwith  has  given  us  an  account  of  a  case  which  occurred  in 
his  own  person,  from  the  fall  of  his  horse  upon  his  foot.  "  I  was  in- 
stantly sensible,"  says  Mr.  Sandwith,  "of  the  nature  of  the  injury, 
and  as  soon  as  I  was  upon  my  feet,  the  metatarsus  was  found  to  be 
drawn  upwards,  and  obliquely  outwards  upon  the  tarsus,  by  the  action 
of  the  flexor  muscles.  On  the  removal  of  the  boot,  which  was  cut 
away,  these  were  the  appearances :  the  foot  considerably  shortened, 
the  toes  turned  a  little  outwards,  and  a  hard  swelling,  bigger  than  an 
6g&  upon  the  tarsus,  with  tumefaction  of  the  integuments.  The  pain, 
which  was  great  at  first,  was  kept  under  by  a  .warm  fomentation. 

"  The  reduction  was  easily  effected  by  my  friends  Messrs.  Williams 
and  Brereton,  and  leeches  and  bread  and  water  poultices  prevented 
inflammation.  For  several  nights  the  foot  was  violently  shaken  by 
spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles,  but  the  parts  preserved  their  relative 
situation ;  and,  although  it  was  nearly  a  year  before  all  lameness 
ceased,  yet  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  I  was  enabled  to  lay  aside  my 
crutches.  For  the  ability  to  use  the  foot  in  so  short  a  time,  I  was 
indebted  to  a  contrivance  which  rendered  the  foot  and  ankle  inflexible. 

»  Malgaigne,  op,  cit.,  1077  et  seq.  «  Ibid.,  op.  cit.,  p.  1081. 
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"  iQsteaa  ot  an  eiastio  soie  to  tne  snoe  pan  oi  tDe  apparatus,  one  ot 
wood  was  procured,  around  the  heel  of  which  was  nailed  a  piece  of 
firm,  unbending  leather ;  this  reached  as  high  as  the  calf  of  the  leg; 
three  small  straps  with  buckles  held  the  leg  in  situ,  and  a  broader  ODe 
across  the  instep  secured  the  foot.  The  comfort  I  experienced  from 
this  simple  apparatus  is  my  reason  for  describing  it  so  particularly;  it 
has  since  been  found  useful  in  various  injuries  of  the  foot  and  ankle."^ 

In  one  extraordinary  case,  however,  Dupuytren  was  not  so  success- 
ful. Paul  Eudes,  set.  24,  fell,  while  drunk,  into  a  ditch  six  feet  deep^ 
and  alighted  on  the  soles  of  his  feet.  The  accident  was  followed  by 
great  swelling,  and  he  did  not  suspect  the  nature  of  the  injury,  nor 
present  himself  at  the  hospital  until  three  weeks  after.  Dupuytren 
then  ascertained  that  he  had  dislocated  the  metatarsal  bones  of  both 
feet.  Several  fruitless  attempts  were  made  to  accomplish  the  reduc- 
tion, but  to  no  purpose;  and  in  about  two  weeks  he  left  the  hospital.* 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  PHALANGES  OF  THE  TOES. 

Dislocations  of  the  toes  are  less  common  than  those  of  the  fingers, 
yet  a  considerable  number  of  cases  have  been  recorded  by  difterent 
surgeons.  They  are  occasioned  by  blows  received  directly  upon  the 
ends  of  the  toes;  by  the  weight  of  the  body  brought  to  bear  suddenly 
upon  their  plantar  surfaces,  as  when  a  horseman  springs  in  his  stirrup, 
or  by  a  fall,  in  consequence  of  which  the  rider  hangs  in  his  stirrup ; 
■  by  leaping,  &c. 

They  may  be  partial  or  complete ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  a  slight 
overlapping  is  generally  observed.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases  the 
direction  of  the  displacement  is  backwards,  or  with  only  a  slight  lateral 
deviation.  Occasionally  several  bones  are  displaced  at  the  same  time, 
but  usually  only  one  suffers  displacement.  It  is  more  common  here 
to  find  compound  and  complicate  dislocations  than  in  the  case  of  the 
fingers. 

The  position  of  the  toes  is  not  always  the  same  in  the  same  form  of 
dislocations.  Thus,  in  the  dislocation  backwards,  the  toe  is  sometimes 
reversed  upon  the  foot  to  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  at  other  times  it  is 
found  lying  in  the  same  axis  as  the  metatarsal  bone,  or  the  phalanx, 
from  which  it  is  luxated.  About  one  year  since,  I  reduced  a  backward 
dislocation  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  second  toe  in  the  person  of  Lewis 
Britton,  sdt,  60,  who  had  fallen  from  a  fourth-story  window,  striking 
upon  his  feet,  and  breaking  both  thighs.  I  did  not  discover  the  dislo- 
cation of  the  toe  until  sixteen  hours  after  the  accident    It  was  then 

1  Sandwith,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  Nov.  1828,  p.  216,  from  Lond.  Med.  Gaz., 
vol.  i. 
*  Dupuytren,  op.  cit.,  p.  329. 
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lying  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  upon  which  it  was 
slightly  overlapped.  The  redaction  was  effected  easily  by  pulling  upon 
the  last  phalanx  with  my  fingers,  while  at  the  same  moment  I  pushed 
the  head  of  the  bone  toward  the  socket.  No  swelling  followed,  nor 
has  it  troubled  him  at  all  since  his  recovery. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment,  surgeons  have  experienced  the  same 
difl5culty  in  certain  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  great  toe  as  we  have 
seen  experienced  in  similar  dislocations  of  the  thumb.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  the  reduction  has  been  found  to  be  impossible.  The  same 
doubts  have  existed  also  in  relation  to  the  causes  of  this  diflSculty,  and 
in  reference  to  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  overcome.  We  shall 
therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter  on  Dislocations  of  the  First 
Phalanges  of  the  Thumb  and  Fingers,  for  a  more  full  consideration  of 
this  matter. 

In  case  the  smaller  toes  are  luxated,  the  reduction  is  generally 
effected  with  ease,  by  simple  extension,  or  by  extension  combined  with 
pressure ;  sometimes,  also,  the  bone  will  be  more  easily  put  in  place 
by  reversing  the  phalanx  more  completely,  as  we  have  advised  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  dislocation  of  the  fingers. 

If  the  skin  is  penetrated,  it  will  often  be  found  necessary  either  to 
amputate  or  to  practise  resection  upon  the  exposed  phalanx. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  relates  a  case  of  luxation  of  "  all  the  smaller 
toes,"  from  the  metatarsus,  which  had  not  been  reduced,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was,  in  consequence,  so  much  maimed  that  he  was  unable 
to  labor.  It  had  been  occasioned  by  a  fall,  from  a  considerable  height, 
upon  the  extremities  of  the  toes.  A  projection  existed  at  the  roots  of 
all  the  smaller  toes,  the  extremity  of  each  metatarsal  bone  being  placed 
under  the  first  phalanx  of  its  corresponding  toe.  The  swelling  which 
immediately  followed  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  had  concealed  its 
nature,  and  now,  several  months  having  elapsed,  reduction  could  not 
be  effected.  The  only  relief  which  could  be  afforded  him,  therefore, 
was  in  wearing  a  piece  of  hollow  cork  at  the  bottom  of  the  inner  part 
of  the  shoe,  to  prevent  the  pressure  of  the  metatarsal  bones  upon  the 
nerves  and  bloodvessels.' 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

COMPOUND  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  LONG  BONES. 

Frequency  of  Compound  as  compared  with  Simple  Dislocations. — Com- 
pound dislocations,  as  compared  with  simple,  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
Of  ninety-four  dislocations  reported  by  Norris  as  having  been  re- 
ceived into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  ten  years  ending  in 
1840,  only  two  were  compound  ;*  and  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 

>  Sir  Aat.  Cooper,  op.  cit.,p.  886. 

«  Norris,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1841,  p.  385. 
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744      COMPOUND    DISLOCATIONS    OF    THE    LONG    BONES. 

dislocations  in  my  record  of  personal  observation,  only  eight  were 
compound.^ 

Relative  Frequency  in  the  Different  Joints. — In  my  own  recorded  cases^ 
four  were  dislocations  of  the  tibia  inwards  at  the  ankle-joint,  one  was 
a  partial  (pathological)  luxation  forwards  at  the  same  joint,  one  was  a 
luxation  of  the  astragalus,  one  a  luxation  of  the  bead  of  the  humerus 
into  the  axilla,  and  one  a  forward  luxation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  at 
the  wrist-joint.  I  have  also  met  with  several  examples  of  compound 
dislocations  of  the  fingers.  Both  of  the  cases  reported  by  Norris  were 
dislocations  of  the  thumb. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  speaking  upon  this  point,  says  that  the  elbow, 
wrist,  ankle,  and  finger  joints  are  most  subject  to  these  accidents ;  and 
that  he  has  seen  but  two  in  the  shoulder-joint,  and  one  in  the  knee- 
joint.  He  had  never  seen  a  compound  dislocation  at  the  hip-joint,  and 
he  believed  that  it  was  "scarcely  ever"  so  dislocated.  Mr.  Bransby 
Cooper,  has,  however,  reported  in  detail  a  very  interesting  case  of  this 
accident  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Walker,  of  Charlestown,  Mass., 
in  which  reduction  was  accomplished  by  manipulation  alone,  by  Dr. 
Ingalls  on  the  second  day.  The  patient  died  at  the  end  of  about  three 
weeks.*  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only  case  upon  record.  Mal- 
gaigne  says  that  a  compound  dislocation  at  the  hip-joint  has  probably 
never  occurred. 

Among  the  cases  of  compound  dislocation  recorded  by  Sir  Astley 
and  Bransby  Cooper,  most  of  which  were  communicated  to  these  gen- 
tlemen by  other  surgeons,  45  were  dislocations  of  the  ankle,  10  of  the 
astragalus,  4  of  the  ulna  at  the  wrist-joint,  4  of  the  thumb,  2  of  the 
knee,  1  of  the  shoulder,  1  of  the  elbow,  1  of  the  radius  and  ulna  at 
the  wrist)  1  of  the  scaphoid  bone,  and  1  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
great  toe.  Other  writers  have  occasionally  described  compound  dis- 
locations of  the  clavicle,  but  I  know  of  no  record  of  a  compound  dis- 
location of  the  lower  jaw. 

Prognosis,  as  determined  by  the  Mode  of  Treatment  adopted  by  most  of 
the  Ancient  and  many  of  the  Modem  Surgeons, — By  most  of  the  early 
writers  these  accidents,  whenever  they  occurred  in  the  larger  joints, 
were  regarded  as  nearly  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Says  Hippocrates : 
"  In  cases  of  complete  dislocation  at  the  ankle-joint,  complicated  with 
an  external  wound,  whether  the  displacement  be  inwards  or  outwards, 
you  are  not  to  reduce  the  parts,  but  let  any  other  physician  reduce 
them  if  he  choose.  For  this  you  should  know  for  certain,  that  the 
patient  will  die  if  the  parts  are  allowed  to  remain  reduced,  and  that 
he  will  not  survive  more  than  a  few  days,  for  few  of  them  pass  the 
seventh  day,  being  cut  off  by  convulsions,  and  sometimes  the  leg  and 
foot  are  seized  with  gangrene."  Hippocrates  adds :  "  But  if  not  re- 
duced, nor  any  attempt  at  first  made  to  reduce  them,  most  of  such 


1  For  the  most  of  these  cases,  see  Transactions  of  the  Kew  York  State  Med.  Soc. 
for  1855,  article  entitled  ''Report  on  Dislocations,  with  especial  reference  to  their 
Results,*'  by  F.  H.  Hamilton. 

*  A.  Cooper,  on  Dislocations,  &c.,  by  B.  Cooper,  p.  59. 

'  Works  of  Hippocrates,  Sydenham  cd.,  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  634. 
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Tne  same  remarKs  are  appiiea  Dy  mppocrates  to  compouna  aisio- 
cations  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  of  the 
wrist,  elbow,  and  shoulder  joints ;  death  occurring  in  all  cases,  as  he 
believes,  more  or  less  speedily  whenever  the  bones  are  reduced  and 
retained  in  place  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  "  were  it  not  that  the 
physician  would  be  exposed  to  censure,"  he  would  not  reduce  even 
the  bones  of  the  fingers,  since  it  must  be  expected,  he  thinks,  that 
their  articular  extremities  will  exfoliate  even  when  the  reduction  is 
most  successful. 

I  shall  presently  show,  however,  that  even  Hippocrates  advised  and 
probably  practised  resection  in  certain  cases  of  these  accidents. 

Both  Celsus  and  Galen  adopt  almost  without  qualification  the  line 
of  practice  laid  down  by  Hippocrates,  and  affirm  equally  the  danger 
and  almost  certain  death  consequent  upon  the  reduction  of  compound 
dislocations  in  large  joints.^  Celsus  recommends  resection  in  some 
cases. 

Paulus  -^gineta,  however,  and  after  him  Albucasis,  Haly  Abbas, 
and  Rhazes,  do  not  regard  the  rules  established  by  Hippocrates,  in 
relation  to  the  non-reduction  of  the  bones,  as  so  imperative,  nor  the 
results  of  the  opposite  practice  as  so  uniformly  fatal. 

"  Hippocrates  remarks,"  says  Paulus  jEgineta,  "  in  the  case  of  dis- 
locations with  a  wound,  the  utmost  discretion  is  required.  For  these, 
if  reduced,  occasion  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  sometimes  death, 
the  surrounding  nerves  and  muscles  being  inflamed  by  the  extension, 
so  that  strong  pains,  spasms,  and  acute  fevers  are  produced,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  the  elbows,  knees,  and  joints  above,  for  the 
nearer  they  are  to  the  vital  parts  the  greater  is  the  danger  they  induce. 
Wherefore,  Hippocrates,  by  all  means,  forbids  us  to  apply  reduction 
and  strong  bandaging  to  them,  and  directs  us  to  use  only  anti-inflam- 
matory and  soothing  applications  to  them  at  the  commencement,  for 
that  by  this  treatment  life  may  sometimes  be  preserved.  But  what 
he  recommends  for  the  fingers  alone,  we  would  attempt  to  do  for  all 
the  other  joints;  at  first  and  while  the  parts  remain  free  from  inflam- 
mation, we  would  reduce  the  dislocated  joint  by  moderate  extension, 
and  if  we  succeed  in  our  object,  we  may  persist  in  using  the  anti- 
inflammatory treatment  only.  But  if  inflammation,  spasm,  or  any  of 
the  aforementioned  symptoms  come  on,  we  must  dislocate  it  again  if 
it  can  be  done  without  violence.  If,  however,  we  are  apprehensive  of 
this  danger  (for  perhaps,  if  inflammation  should  come  on,  it  will  not 
yield),  it  will  be  better  to  defer  the  reduction  of  the  greater  joints  at 
the  oommencement;  and  when  the  inflammation  subsides,  which 
happens  about  the  seventh  or  ninth  day,  then,  having  foretold  the 
danger  from  reduction,  and  explained  how,  if  not  reduced,  they  will 
be  mutilated  for  life,  we  may  try  to  make  the  attempt  without  violence, 
using  also  the  lever  to  facilitate  the  procesa."^ 

In  the  following  quotations  from  three  of  the  most  celebrated 
writers  of  the  last  two  centuries,  we  find  but  little  if  any  evidence 
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»  Paulus  iEglneta,  Syd.  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  510. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  509. 
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that  the  opiDions  of  the  fathers  upon  this  subject  were  not  still  held 
in  general  respect:  "If  the  joint  be  dislocated,  so  that  it  is  either 
uncovered,  or  a  little  thrust  forth  without  the  skin,  the  accident  is 
mortal,  and  of  more  danger  to  be  reduced  than  if  it  be  not  reduced. 
For  if  it  be  not  reduced,  inflammation  will  come  upon  it,  convulsion, 
and  sometimes  death.  2.  There  will  be  a  fllthiness  of  the  part  itself. 
8.  An  incurable  ulcer,  and  if  perhaps  it  be  brought  to  cicatrize  at  all, 
it  will  easily  be  dissolved  by  reason  of  the  so^ness  of  it ;  but  if  it 
be  reduced,  it  brings  extreme  danger  of  convulsion,  gangrene,  and 
death."» 

"  Si  vero  in  magnis  articulis  tarn  valida  fuit  facta  luxatio,  ut  liga- 
mentis  ruptis  os  articuli  multum  sit  protrusum  per  integumenta,  bsec 
pars  ossis  vasis  privata  moritur,  citius  autem  si  reponatur,  quam  si 
non  reponitur;  quare  sola  amputatio  restat  ad  conservationem  vitse.^^' 

Heister,  who  makes  no  allusion  to  this  subject  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  great  work,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1739,  adds  the  following 
remarks  in  his  last  edition,  translated  and  published  in  London  in 
1768 :  ''Dislocations  attended  with  a  wound,  especially  of  the  shoulder 
or  thigh-bone,  are  of  very  bad  consequence,  and  often  endanger  the 
life  of  the  patient;  in  Celsus's  opinion  (Book  VIII.,  Chap.  XXV.), 
whether  the  bones  be  replaced  or  not,  there  is  generally  great  danger; 
and  so  much  the  more  tne  nearer  the  wound  is  to  the  joint.  Hippo- 
crates has  declared  that  no  bones  can  be  reduced  with  security,  beside 
those  of  the  hands  and  feet.  (  Vectiar.  19, 5.)  See  more  on  this  subject 
in  that  passage  of  Celsus  just  now  quoted,  though  I  by  no  means  re- 
commend the  following  him  implicitly."* 

Such  were  the  extreme  views  as  to  the  fatality  of  these  accidents, 
and  of  the  feebleness  of  our  resources,  entertained  by  the  ancient,  and 
even  by  the  more  modern  writers  almost  down  to  our  own  day ;  with 
only  rare  exceptions  these  limbs  were  condemned  either  to  great  and 
inevitable  deformity,  or  to  amputation.  Nor,  if  we  speak  only  of 
their  fatality,  have  surgeons  ceased  to  regard  these  accidents  as  among 
the  most  grave  with  which  they  have  to  deal. 

Pathology  and  Appreciation  of  the  Sources  of  Danger  as  compared 
especially  with  Compound  Fractures. — The  danger,  according  to  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  consists  in  the  rapid  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membranes,  which  is  speedily  followed  by  suppuration  and  ulceration 
whereby  the  ends  of  the  bones  become  exposed ;  and  for  the  repair  of 
which  lesions  great  general  as  well  as  local  efforts  are  required,  and 
a  high  degree  of  constitutional  irritation  results.  In  addition  to  which 
circumstances,  "  the  violence  inflicted  on  the  neighboring  parts,  the 
injury  of  the  muscles  and  tendons,  and  the  laceration  of  bloodvessels, 
necessarily  lead  to  more  important  and  dangerous  consequences  than 
those  which  follow  simple  dislocations." 

The  sources  of  danger  enumerated  by  Sir  AsUey  Cooper  have  been 

»  **  Chirurgcon's  Storehouse."  By  Johannes  Scultetus,  of  Uhne,  in  Suevia. 
London  ed.,  1674,  p.  81. 

<  Johannes  de  Gorter.    Chimrgia  repurgata.    Lu^duni  Batavorem,  1742,  t.  S9. 

>  General  System  of  Surgery,  by  Dr.  Laurence  Heister.  Sth  ed.  London,  1768- 
yol.  i.  p.  164. 
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the  majority  of  those  modern  surgical  writers  who  have  alluded  to 
the  subject;  but  I  must  confess  that  to  me  they  do  not  appear  so.  In 
compound  fractures  the  mortality  is  far  less ;  yet  one  might  naturally 
suppose,  that  when  the  sharp  and  irregular  fragments  are  pressing 
into  the  flesh,  among  nerves  and  bloodvessels,  the  irritation  and  in- 
flammation would  be  equal,  if  not  more  than  equal,  to  the  irritation 
and  consequent  inflammation  produced  by  exposing  a  joint  surface  to 
the  air;  indeed,  modern  experience  has  sufficiently  shown  that  these 
surfaces  are  much  more  tolerant  of  atmospheric  exposure,  and  of  the 
action  of  many  other  irritants,  than  surgeons  formerly  supposed.  A 
clean  incision  into  a  large  joint,  which  exposes  the  synovial  mem- 
branes to  the  air,  and  which  permits  the  products  of  inflammation  to 
escape  freely,  is  attended  with  much  less  danger  than  a  small  punc- 
ture which  does  not  at  all  permit  the  air  to  enter,  nor  the  increased 
synovia  and  the  pus  to  escape.  Very  grave  results  sometimes  follow 
from  large  wounds  into  large  joints,  but  under  judicious  treatment 
such  results  are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.^  But  Sir  Astley  evi- 
dently attributes  more  of  the  bad  consequences  to  the  exhausting 
effects  of  the  efforts  at  repair,  than  to  the  immediate  inflammation  re- 
sulting from  the  exposure  of  the  joint.  It  is  pretty  certain,  however, 
that  a  majority  of  these  patients  die  at  a  period  too  early  to  render 
this  cause  in  any  considerable  degree  operative. 

As  to  the  bruising  of  the  "  muscles  and  tendons,  and  laceration  of 
bloodvessels,"  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  must  usually  be  greater  than 
in  "  simple  dislocations ;"  and  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  not  in  a  given 
number  of  instances  greater  than  in  the  same  number  of  instances  of 
compound  fractures.  The  tissues  have  often  been  thrust  rudely  through 
by  a  large  and  smooth  bone,  and  the  tendons  have  been  stretched  vio- 
lently or  torn  completely  asunder ;  •  while  occasionally  large  arteries, 
which  are  prone  to  hug  the  bones  about  the  joints,  are  lacerated  and 
left  to  bleed.  That  the  importance  of  these  complications,  however, 
may  not  be  overestimated,  we  must  state  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  him- 
self has  remarked  how  seldom,  in  compound  dislocations  of  the  ankle- 
joint,  the  large  arteries  are  injured;  that  a  tearing  of  the  ligaments 
and  of  the  tendons  is  almost  as  likely  to  occur  in  simple  dislocations 
as  in  compound ;  and,  indeed,  that  in  neither  case  are  the  tendons 
usually  ruptured,  but  only  thrust  aside.  Moreover,  the  skin  is  often 
made  to  give  way  not  so  much  from  the  pressure  of  the  round  head 
within,  as  from  the  equal  pressure  of  some  sharp  angular  body  from 
without.  In  all  these  respects,  there  are  many  examples  of  compound 
fractures  which  possess  not  a  whit  of  advantage;  in  which  cases,  never- 
theless, the  surgeon  feels  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  cure. 

In  short,  the  causes  which,  according  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  deter- 
mine the  extraordinary  fatality  of  these  accidents,  do  not  sufficiently 
differ  from  those  which  operate  in  compound  fractures  to  occasion  so 
great  a  difference  in  results,  and  the  fatality  of  (Compound  dislocations 

*  Upon  this  point,  see  the  very  able  article  entitled  "  Amputations  and  Compound 
Fractures,"  by  John  O.  Stone,  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  vol.  iii.  of 
2d  series,  p.  816,  Nov.  1849. 
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remains  unexplained ;  or  if  surgical  writers  have  here  and  there  in- 
timated the  true  cause,  they  have  failed  to  give  it  its  proper  place 
and  value. 

I  think  the  cause  of  the  greater  fatality  of  compound  dislocations 
over  compound  fractures  is  to  be  found  in  the  simple  fact  that  dislo- 
cations are  generally  reduced,  and  by  splints  or  other  apparatus  suc- 
cessfully maintained  in  place,  while  compound  fractures,  as  my 
statistical  report  of  cases  has  proven,  are  not  generally  reduced  com- 
pletely, nor  can  they  by  any  means  yet  devised,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
be  maintained  in  place  if  reduced.  Broken  limbs,  whether  simple  or 
compound  in  their  character,  will  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  shorten 
upon  themselves  in  spite  of  the  most  assiduous  and  skilful  attempts 
to  prevent  it.^ 

In  adults  most  bones  break  obliquely,  and  cannot  be  made  to  sup- 
port each  other,  and  even  in  transverse  fractures  the  broken  ends  are 
generally  small  compared  with  the  articular  ends  of  the  same  bones^ 
and  a£ford  a  very  uncertain  and  inadequate  support  for  themselves ; 
not  to  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  once  bringing  their  ends  into  exact 
apposition  where  the  muscles  are  powerful,  or  where  they  lie  imbed- 
ded in  a  large  mass  of  flesh  so  that  they  cannot  be  felt.  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  dislocated  bones,  whether  simple  or  compound,  are 
capable,  when  restored  to  place,  of  supporting  themselves;  or  with 
only  slight  assistance,  their  reduction  may  be  maintained ;  it  is  also 
ordinarily  a  work  of  no  great  difficulty  to  reduce  them. 

Herein,  then,  consists  the  most  important  difference  between  these 
two  classes  of  accidents,  which  are  in  other  respects  so  similar.  In 
the  one,  the  very  nature  of  the  injury  prevents  the  complete  reduc- 
tion, and  the  consequent  violent  strain  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  and 
other  soft  tissues;  while  in  the  other,  the  nature  of  the  accident  leaves 
it  in  the  power  of  the  surgeon  to  reduce  the  bones,  and  modern  sur- 
gery has  in  a  great  measure  sanctioned  the  practice  of  maintaining 
them  in  place,  in  defiance  of  the  efforts  of  the  muscles,  and  sometimes> 
no  doubt,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  the  life  of  the  patient. 

Is  it  not  fair  to  presume  that  tissues  which  have  been  stretched  and 
lacerated,  require  rest  in  order  that  they  may  recover  from  the  effects 
of  their  injuries?  And  if  the  soft  parts  are  really  more  injured  in 
dislocations  than  in  fractures,  does  not  the  indication  for  rest  become, 
for  this  very  reason,  more  imperative  ? 

General  inferences, — We  have  come,  then,  to  regard  the  shortening 
of  limbs  after  fractures,  within  certain  limits  and  in  certain  cases,  as 
a  conservative  circumstance  rather  than  as  a  circumstance  which  the 
surgeon  should  in  all  cases  seek  to  prevent. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  ancients  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  rest  to  the  muscles,  tendons,  &c.,  in  the  prevention  of 
inflammation  after  compound  dislocations,  since  they  constantly  urge 
the  greater  danger  of  reducing  these  dislocations,  than  of  leaving 
them  unreduced ;  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend,  that  in  case 

>  **  Report  on  Defonnities  after  Fractures.'^  Trans.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  vols.  viiL, 
iz.  andx. 
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iromediatelj  be  again  dislocated.  Galen  speaks  very  explicitly  on 
this  subject,  and  says  that  "the  danger  in  reduction  consists  partly  in 
the  additional  violence  inflicted  on  the  muscles,  and  partly  in  their 
being  then  put  into  a  stretched  state,  whereby  spasms  or  convulsions 
are  brought  on,  and  gangrene  as  the  result  of  the  intense  inflamma- 
tion which  ensues ;"  and  Paulus  JEgineta  remarks :  "  For  these,  if  re- 
duced, occasion  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  sometimes  death  ;  the 
surrounding  nerves  and  muscles  being  inflamed  by  the  extension,"  &c. 

I  have  already  quoted  from  Sir  Astley  Cooper  the  causes  or  rea- 
sons which  he  has  assigned  for  the  fatality  of  compound  dislocations ; 
and  the  same  reasons  have  generally  been  assigned  by  those  who  have 
written  since  his  day ;  but  he  has  elsewhere,  when  speaking  of  ex- 
section,  given  place  to  the  very  idea  for  which  we  claim  so  much  pro- 
minence, the  danger  arising  from  a  stretching  of  the  muscles.  Mr. 
Liston,  also,  and  Mr.  Miller,  when  speaking  especially  of  dislocations 
of  the  tibia  at  the  ankle-joint,  refer  to  the  same  source  of  danger. 

TVecUment. — Let  us  see  now  the  alternatives  which  surgery  presents 
for  the  treatment  of  these  intractable  accidents. 

1.  Eeduction  of  the  bone. 

2.  Non-reduction. 

3.  Amputation. 

4.  Tenotomy. 

6.  Eesection  and  reduction. 

The  questions  for  us  to  consider  are,  first,  by  which  of  these  several 
methods  is  the  life  of  the  patient  rendered  most  secure  ?  and  second, 
where,  of  two  or  more  methods,  all  are  equally  safe,  by  which  will  he 
suffer  the  least  maiming  or  mutilation  ? 

By  Reduction. — We  have  seen  already  hoW  the  old  surgeons  re- 
garded the  practice  of  reducing  compound  dislocations  of  the  larger 
joints.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  find  in  the  records  of  surgery 
numerous  examples  of  successful  terminations  under  this  practice. 

Dr.  White,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  has  reported  a  case  of  this  kind  in 
which  the  dislocation  was  at  the  ankle-joint.^  Pott  says  he  has  seen 
this  practice  occasionally  succeed,*  and  Mr.  Scott  communicated  to 
the  Lanceiy  in  March,  1837,  a  case  of  compound  dislocation  of  the 
humerus  successfully  treated  by  reduction.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  also 
records  several  cases  of  compound  dislocations  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  successfully  treated  by  reduction. 

A  careful  examination,  however,  of  those  cases  reported  by  Sir 
Astley  as  having  been  reduced  without  resection,  and  which  resulted 
in  cures,  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  leave  much  substantial  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  practice ;  or  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say  that  it  leaves 
only  a  qualified  evidence  of  its  propriety  in  certain  oases.  He  has 
mentioned  about  sixteen  of  these  examples,  comprising  dislocations  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  or  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  outwards,  also 
inwards  and  forwards,  all  of  which,  save  one  quoted  from  Mr.  Liston, 

«  White,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Bci.,  Nov.  1828,  p.  109. 
«  Pott,  Chirurg.  Works,  vol.  u.  p.  243. 
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have  been  reported  to  him  by  other  surgeons,  and  not  one  of  which 
had  he  ever  seen  himself.  Many  of  the  cases  are  reported  very  loosely, 
evidently  in  reply  to  circular  letters,  and  from  memory,  without  re- 
corded notes,  and  by  unknown,  and  in  some  sense  irresponsible  sur- 
geons. It  is  not  always  said  whether  the  wounds  in  the  soft  parts 
were  made  by  the  protrusion  of  the  bones,  or  by  some  external 
violence ;  yet  this  is  certainly  a  very  material  point  in  determining 
whether  reduction  is  to  be  followed  by  inflammation  or  not.  The 
results,  sometimes  only  attained  after  exposure  to  great  hazards,  are, 
after  all,  often  suflSciently  unfavorable. 

It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  in  Cases  152  and  153,  the  astragalas 
was  comminuted  and  removed,  either  at  first  or  at  a  later  day;  and 
in  Cases  154,  155,  156,  and  160,  the  tibia,  and  also  probably  the 
fibula,  were  broken,  and  it  does  not  appear  but  that  in  consequence  of 
this  complication  the  limb  became  shortened,  and  the  muscles  were 
thus  put  at  rest,  very  much  as  if  the  bones  had  been  retracted;  and 
in  one  of  the  cases  enumerated  under  161,  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia 
spontaneously  exfoliated.  That  a  comminution  or  that  any  fracture 
of  the  astragalus,  or  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  should  be  regarded  in  these 
cases  as  rendering  the  accident  less  grave,  can  only  be  comprehended 
by  a  full  appreciation  of  the  value  of  relaxation  of  the  muscles. 

The  few  cases  which  remain  after  this  exclusion  do  indeed  illustrate 
how  nature  and  skill  may  triumph  over  great  difficulties,  but  nothing 
more. 

It  is  possible,  also,  that  some  of  these  examples  of  recovery  after 
reduction  may  admit  of  an  explanation  entirely  consistent  with  oar 
own  views  of  the  true  source  of  the  danger  in  these  accidents,  if  indeed 
they  do  not  tend  actually  to  confirm  our  doctrines.  I  have  myself 
seen  one  example  of  complete  recovery  after  the  reduction  of  a  com- 
pound dislocation  at  the  ankle-joint,  although  resection  was  not  prac- 
tised ;  but  in  this  case,  all  the  tissues,  or  nearly  all  which  suffered  any 
injury,  were  completely  torn  asunder,  and  therefore  wholly  removed 
from  the  danger  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  example  to  which 
we  allude  is  the  following :  On  the  30th  of  Oct.  1858,  John  Bourquard, 
8Bt.  30,  was  caught  in  the  tow-line  of  a  canal-boat,  causing  a  compound 
dislocation  of  the  right  ankle-joint.  I  found  the  foot,  immediately 
after  the  accident,  thrown  completely  back  against  the  lower  part  of 
the  leg,  the  integuments  in  front  of  the  joint,  as  well  as  all  of  the  ten- 
dons and  ligaments  on  this  side,  being  completely  torn  asunder,  while 
the  tendo-Achillis,  and  the  tendons  behind  both  of  the  malleoli,  with 
the  corresponding  integuments,  were  uninjured.  This  immunity  of 
the  tissues  behind  the  malleoli  was  due  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
loot  was  drawn,  namely,  directlv  backwards.  Everything  which  had 
suffered  a  strain  being  thoroughly  severed,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  attempt 
to  save  the  limb  without  resection.  The  reduction  was  accomplished 
very  easily.  The  leg  and  foot  were  placed  in  a  box  filled  with  bran, 
and  cool  water  dressings  were  applied  to  the  portion  which  was  ex- 
posed. On  the  22d  of  November  the  limb  was  removed  from  the 
bran  to  a  pillow,  the  union  being  sufficient  not  to  demand  so  much 
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lateral  support.  About  the  first  of  March  he  left  the  hospital,  the 
wound  having  closed,  but  the  ankle  remaining  swollen  and  stiff. 

I  have  also  seen  two  cases  in  which  the  foot  has  been  nearly 
severed  from  the  leg  through  the  ankle-joint,  by  means  of  a  "  reaper." 
In  each  case  the  patient  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  machine, 
and  one  of  the  blades  cut  horizontally  from  side  to  side,  severing 
everything  except  about  three  inches  of  integuments  in  front,  and 
the  extensor  tendons  of  the  toes.  In  the  first  instance,  having  seen 
the  patient,  a  gentleman  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  within  three  or 
four  hours  of  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  I  found  him  ex- 
ceedingly exhausted  by  the  hemorrhage.  Both  malleoli  were  cut  off 
smoothly,  the  knife,  having  severed  the  limb  so  exactly  through  the 
joint,  as  to  have  touched  the  cartilage  at  but  one  or  two  points.  Having 
secured  the  bloodvessels,  I  replaced  the  foot,  and  after  a  few  days  of 
attendance  I  left  him  in  the  charge  of  an  excellent  young  surgeon,  Dr. 
Robertson,  of  Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  to  whose  diligence  and  skill  the  patient 
is  no  doubt  mainly  indebted  for  his  recovery.  After  the  lapse  of 
nearly  one  year  he  was  able,  by  the  assistance  of  a  shoe  furnished  with 
lateral  supports,  to  walk  very  well.  In  the  second  case,  which  was 
only  brought  to  my  notice  some  months  after  the  accident  occurred, 
in  consequence  of  a  troublesome  fistula  near  the  ankle-joint,  the  re- 
covery had  been  complete  except  that  a  small  fragment  of  one  of  the 
malleoli  was  necrosed  and  required  removal. 

Dr.  Eli  Hurd,  of  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  equally  fortunate  in  a  case 
of  compound  dislocation  of  the  shoulder-joint.  This  was  in  the  person 
of  Q.  T.,  fiBt.  80,  who  was  caught  in  the  gearing  of  a  threshing-machine 
on  the  18th  of  Feb.  1852,  which,  having  drawn  him  in  with  great  force, 
dislocated  the  head  of  the  left  humerus  downwards  through  the  integu- 
ments into  the  axilla.  Reduction  was  accomplished  according  to  the 
method  recommended  by  Nathan  Smith,  by  pulling  from  each  wrist 
at  right  angles  with  the  body,  while  the  operator  himself  seized  the 
naked  head  of  the  humerus  with  his  left  hand,  his  right  resting  upon 
the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  pushed  it  into  place.  The  time  occupied 
in  the  reduction  was  about  thirty  seconds.  The  forearm  was  then 
suspended  in  a  sling,  and  the  venous  hemorrhage,  occasioned  by  a 
rupture  of  the  subclavian  vein,  was  arrested  by  compression.  The 
tegumentary  wound,  between  three  and  four  inches  in  length,  was 
subsequently  closed  by  sutures,  and  cool  water  dressings  were  applied. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  wound  had  united  by  first  intention,  and  the 
man  was  walking  about  his  room.  In  less  than  a  month  he  was  dis- 
missed cured,  and  in  the  following  harvest  he  was  able  to  cut  his  own 
hay  and  grain,  and  to  use  i  his  arm  as  before  the  accident.* 

Miller  and  Hoffman  reduced  successfully  a  compound  dislocation 
of  the  knee,^  and  Galli  has  communicated  a  similar  case  to  Malgaigne.* 

Whether  either  of  the  last  three  mentioned  examples  jidmit  of  the 
same  explanation  as  the  preceding  three,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but 
whether  they  do  or  do  not,  they  are  too  exceptional  in  their  character 

>  Hurd,  Buffalo  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  ix.  p.  110. 

*  Miller  and  Hoffman,  London  Med.  Repos.,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  346. 

*  Galli,  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  t.  ii.'  p.  958. 
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to  prejudice  the  argument  materially  which  we  shall  hereafter  make 
in  favor  of  resection. 

Non- Reduction. — On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  very  diflScult  to  find 
an  equal  number  of  cases  of  compound  dislocations,  unreduced,  which 
have  terminated  favorably.  The  fact  is,  no  doubt,  that  at  the  present 
day  very  few  surgeons  would  feel  themselves  justified  in  leaving  a 
bone  out  of  place  unless  they  proceeded  to  amputate.  In  the  Trans- 
actions  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society  for  1855, 1  have  re- 
ported (Case  16  of  Tibia  and  Fibula,  p.  87)  a  compound  dislocation 
at  the  ankle-joint,  which,  being  unreduced,  terminated  fatally  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day.  This  is  the  only  example  of  a  compound  dislo- 
cation of  a  long  bone,  left  unreduced,  which  has  fallen  under  my 
observation ;  excepting,  of  course,  those  cases  in  which  ampatation 
was  immediately  practised. 

The  united  testimony,  however,  of  the  old  surgeons,  who  generally 
neither  amputated  nor  adopted  the  method  of  resection,  but  who  re- 
commended and  practised  non-reduction,  is,  that  it  is  much  more  safe 
to  leave  these  bones  unreduced,  than  to  reduce  them  without  resec- 
tion ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  their  opinions 
in  this  matter.  But  whether  it  would  be  more  safe  to  leave  such 
limbs  unreduced,  or  having  practised  resection  to  restore  them,  is 
another  question,  in  which  the  advantage  and  comparative  safety  of 
the  latter  practice  are  too  obvious  to  require  explanation  or  defence. 

Amputation. — Says  Pott:  "When  this  accident  (dislocation  of  the 
ankle)  ia  accompanied,  as  it  sometimes  is,  with  a  wound  of  the  integu- 
ments of  the  inner  ankle,  and  that  made  by  the  protrusion  of  the  bone, 
it  not  unfrequently  ends  in  a  fatal  gangrene,  unless  prevented  by 
timely  amputation,  though  I  have  several  times  seen  it  do  very  well 
without."  And  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  speaking  of  compound  disloca- 
tions of  the  ankle-joint,  remarks :  "  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  amputate  limbs  for  this  accident,  and  the  operation  was  then 
thought  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life,  by  some  of 
our  best  surgeons."  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  by  what  reasoning  sur- 
geons of  "  thirty  years  ago"  had  fallen  back  upon  this  desperate  remedy. 
Both  reduction  and  non-reduction  having  proven  eminently  hazardous, 
in  the  absence  of  perhaps  both  knowledge  and  experience  in  resec- 
tion, they  finally  adopted  the  alternative  of  amputation,  as  that  which 
after  all  must  give  to  the  patient  the  best  chance  for  life ;  and  were 
no  other  alternatives  to  be  presented,  this  would  be  our  choice  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  amputation  ia  an  expedient 
wholly  free  from  danger ;  or,  indeed,  that  the  chances  of  the  patient 
are  in  the  average  very  greatly  increased  by  this  practice.  Of  thirteen 
amputations  made  for  compound  dislocations  at  the  ankle-jointy  in  the 
Eoyal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  only  two  resulted  in  the  recovery  of 
the  patients.^  Alluding  to  which,  Mr.  Fergusson  remarks:  ''An 
amount  of  mortality  which  may  well  incline  the  surgeon  to  act  upon 
the  doctrine  inculcated  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper"  (to  attempt  to  save 

J  Edinb.  Med.  Monthly,  Aug.  1844. 
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me  iimo  oy  reaucuon;.  r^xii  mr.  j?ergasson  aas  aaaea  a  seniimenc 
which  accords  very  closely  with  my  own  experience  and  opinions. 
"I  fear,  however,  that  in  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  save 
the  foot  (by  reduction),  the  results  in  all  the  cases  have  not  met  with 
the  same  publicity — that  the  instances  where  amputation  has  been 
afterwards  necessary,  or  where  death  has  been  the  consequence,  have 
not  always  been  recorded ;  and,  from  what  I  have  myself  seen,  I  would 
caution  the  inexperienced  practitioner  from  being  over-sanguine  in 
anticipating  a  happy  result  in  every  example." 

By  Tenotomy, — As  a  means  of  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the 
muscles,  and  for  the  purpose  especially  of  facilitating  the  reduction, 
tenotomy  has  been  proposed.  First  by  Diefifenbach  in  cases  of  ancient 
unreduced  luxations;  but  Wm.  Hey,  Jr.,  was  the  first  to  make  a  prac- 
tical application  of  this  suggestion  in  a  case  of  compound  dislocation. 
After  cutting  the  tendo-Achillis,  the  ankle  being  dislocated,  the  re- 
duction was  easily  effected,  but  a  strong  tendency  to  displacement 
backwards  remained,  and  he  was  obliged  afterwards  to  cut  the  ten- 
dons of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  longus  digitorum.^ 

This  method,  based  in  some  degree  upon  a  very  correct  notion  of 
the  principal  sources  of  difficulty,  I  regard  as  totally  impracticable, 
at  least  to  any  useful  or  adequate  extent.  In  order  to  be  efficient,  all 
the  tendons  passing  the  articulations  must  be  cut,  or  nearly  all  of 
them ;  and  I  doubt  whether  the  judgment  of  any  discreet  surgeon 
will  ever  sanction  such  an  extreme,  I  might  almost  say  such  an  ab- 
surd, measure.  Nor  do  I  think  that  in  the  point  of  view  in  which  we 
are  now  considering  this  subject,  having  reference  only  to  the  ques- 
tion of  danger,  if  the  cutting  of  the  tendons  was  sufficiently  extensive 
to  have  any  real  effect  in  facilitating  the  reduction,  the  practice  would 
be  found  to  have  any  advantage  over  other  methods  known  to  be 
eminently  dangerous. 

By  Resection. — Finally,  resection  presents  itself  for  our  considera- 
tion as  the  only  remaining  surgical  expedient. 

We  have  seen  that  most  of  the  early  writers  understood  the  effects 
of  a  constant  strain  upon  the  muscles  in  increasing  the  danger  of 
spasms,  inflammation,  and  death ;  but  in  general  they  have  suggested 
no  remedy  but  non-reduction  or  amputation.  Hippocrates,  however, 
uses  the  following  language,  after  speaking  of  resection  of  protruding 
bones  in  accidental  amputations  or  in  fractures  of  the  fingers:  "Com- 
plete resection  of  bones  at  the  joints,  whether  the  foot,  the  hand,  the 
leg,  the  ankle,  the  forearm,  the  wrist,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  at- 
tended with  danger,  unless  one  be  cut  off  at  once  by  deliquium  animi, 
or  if  continued  fever  supervene  on  the  fourth  day."  To  which  pas- 
sage the  translator  adds  the  following  note :  "  This  paragraph  on  re- 
section of  the  bones  in  compound  dislocations  and  fractures  contains 
almost  all  the  information  on  the  subject  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  ancient  medicine."  Celsus  notices  the  practice  of  resection 
in  compound  dislocations  very  briefly,  as  follows :  "  Si  nudum  os  emi- 

'  Hey,  Trans,  ef  Provinc.  Med.  and  Surg.  Assoc,  vol.  xii.  p.  171, 1844. 
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net,  impedimentutn  semper  futarum  est;  idee  quod  excedit,  abscin- 
dendum  est." 

Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  was  the  first  of  modern  surgeons  who  called 
especial  attention  to  the  value  of  resection  in  compound  dislocations. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Parks,  of  Liverpool,  in  an  "Account  of  a  New 
Method  of  treating  Diseases  of  the  Joints  of  the  Knee  and  Elbow," 
advocates  the  practice  of  resection  in  certain  cases  of  diseases  of  these 
joints,  but  especially  in  "affections  of  the  joints  produced  by  external 
violence." 

Mr.  Levfille,  in  France,  also  following,  as  he  affirms,  the  guidance 
of  Hippocrates,  has  advocated  a  similar  practice. 

Velpeau,  Sjrme,  Fergusson,  Erichsen,  Miller,  Listen,  Chelius,  Lizars, 
Gibson,  Norns,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  especially  where  the 
bones  cannot  otherwise  be  reduced,  and  where  the  dislocations  occur 
in  certain  joints,  and  especially  the  elbow  and  ankle  joints,  recommend 
resection.  To  which  names  we  may  add  that  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
who  has  considered  the  subject,  as  applied  to  the  ankle  joint,  quite  at 
length,  and  who  says :  "  I  have  known  no  case  of  death  when  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  bone"  (tibia,  at  the  ankle)  "  have  been  sawed  o^ 
although  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  some  cases  which  termi- 
nated  fatally  when  this  was  not  done." 

Why  resection  should  diminish  the  danger  to  life,  by  placing  at 
rest  the  injured  muscles,  has  been  already  sufficiently  considered ;  bat 
it  seems  not  improbable  that,  if  synovial  membranes  are  actually 
more  susceptible  of  violent  and  dangerous  inflammations  than  the 
other  tissues  about  the  joints,  then  would  this  source  of  danger  be 
removed  just  in  proportion  as  the  synovial  membranes  themselves  are 
removed.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  argument  used  by  Sir  Astley ;  and 
Mr.  South,  in  a  note  to  Chelius,  when  referring  to  this  fact,  has  made 
the  following  statement : — 

"  In  compound  dislocation^  of  the  ankle-joint,  with  protrusion  of 
the  shin-bone  through  the  wound,  most  English  surgeons  saw  off  the 
joint  end,  not  merely  to  render  reduction  more  easy,  but  also,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  opinions,  to  lessen  the  suppurative  process, 
by  diminishing  the  synovial  surface.  This  mode  of  practice  is  cer- 
tainly not  commonly  followed  in  reference  to  other  joints,  and  the 
younger  Cline  was  always  opposed  to  its  being  resorted  to  in  dislo- 
cated ankle." 

The  following  case,  having  occurred  under  my  own  eye,  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  value  of  the  principle  which  I  have  been  endeavoring 
to  establish : — 

Samuel  Adamson,  of  Buffalo,  89t.  24,  was  caught  by  the  cable  of  a 
vessel,  June  17,  1855,  dislocating  the  left  tibia  at  its  lower  end  in- 
wards, and  breaking  the  fibula  two  inches  above  the  ankle.  I  was 
immediately  called,  and  found  the  tibia  protruding  through  the  skin 
about  three  inches.  The  periosteum  was  torn  up,  and  the  cartilagi- 
nous surface  of  the  end  of  the  bone  was  roughened.  His  thigh  was 
also  severely  bruised  and  lacerated,  but  the  bone  was  not  broken. 

Dr.  Board  man  assisting  me,  we  attempted  to  reduce  the  bones,  but 
with  our  hands  we  found  it  impossible  to  do  so.    I  proceeded  imme- 
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diately  to  remove  about  one  inch  and  a  half  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia  with  the  saw.  The  remaining  portion  was  then  brought  easily 
into  place,  and  the  wound  dressed  with  sutures,  adhesive  straps,  band- 
ages, and  light  splints.  On  the  same  day  he  became  an  inmate  of  the 
marine  wards  at  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wilcox,  through  whose  politeness  I  was  per- 
mitted to  see  him  frequently. 

The  wound  in  the  leg  healed  kindly,  with  only  a  slight  amount 
of  inflammation  and  suppuration.  Violent  inflammation,  however, 
occurred  in  the  thigh,  followed  by  extensive  suppuration  and  slough- 
ing. This,  in  fact,  proved  to  be  by  far  the  most  serious  injury,  and 
that  which  most  endangered  his  life  and  delayed  his  recovery. 

After  about  two  months,  the  ankle  was  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
require  little  or  no  further  attention.  The  fragments  of  the  fibula  had 
shortened  upon  each  other  and  were  united,  so  that  the  tibia  rested 
•upon  the  astragalus.  It  was  nearly  two  months,  however,  before  he 
began  to  walk,  owing  to  the  condition  of  his  thigh. 

Aug.  24,  1856,  fourteen  months  after  the  accident,  Adamson  called 
at  my  office.  He  was  then  employed  again  as  a  sailor  on  board  the 
schooner  Sebastopol,  and  performed  all  the  duties  of  an  ordinary  deck- 
hand. His  leg  is  shortened  one  inch  and  a  quarter ;  from  which,  it 
seems,  that  there  has  been  some  deposit  upon  the  end  of  the  bone, 
which  has  compensated  for  one-quarter  of  an  inch  of  that  which  I 
removed.  The  ankle  is  perfect  in  its  form,  being  neither  turned  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  Jeft,  and  he  treads  square  and  firm  upon  the  sole  of 
his  foot.  There  is  considerable  freedom  of  motion,  especially  in  flexion 
and  extension.    Occasionally  it  becomes  a  little  swollen  and  painful. 

In  a  case  of  compound  dislocation  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus, 
occurring  also  under  my  own  observation,  and  recorded  in  the  Trans- 
actions  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society  for  1855  (p.  27,  Case  14), 
in  which  reduction  was  followed  by  death,  I  have  now  much  reason 
to  believe  that  if  I  had  practised  resection  before  the  reduction,  my 
patient's  chances  for  recovery  would  have  been  greatly  increased; 
perhaps  also  the  case  of  compound  dislocation  at  the  wrist-joint  re- 
corded in  the  same  vol.  (p.  68),  in  which,  having  reduced  the  bones, 
I  was  subsequently  compelled  to  amputate,  may  equally  illustrate  the 
hazard  to  which  the  practice  of  reduction  without  resection  must  often 
expose  the  patient. 

The  same  remarks  I  will  venture  to  apply  to  the  case  of  compound 
dislocation  of  the  hip,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  as  having  oc- 
curred in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Walker,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.  Had  the 
head  of  the  femur  been  resected  before  its  reduction,  I  cannot  doubt 
but  that  the  unfortunate  man's  chance  for  recovery  would  have  been 
very  greatly  improved. 

Thus,  if  we  consider  the  question  of  the  life  of  the  patient  only,  the 
argument  and  the  testimony  seem  to  favor  resection  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  compound  dislocations  occurring  in  large  joints,  and 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  similar  accidents  in  the  smaller 
joints.  It  is  certainly  more  safe  than  non-reduction  or  reduction 
without  resection,  and  it  is  probably  quite  as  safe  as  amputation  or 
tenotomy. 
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Bat  there  is  another  question,  which  is,  in  our  estimation,  seeondarj 
to  the  one  now  considered,  but  which  is  often  in  the  estimation  of  the 

Eatient  himself  of  the  first  importance,  namely,  by  which  method  will 
e  sufier  the  least  maiming  or  mutilation? 

This  question  I  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  answer.  Certainly  it  is 
not  by  non-reduction  or  by  amputation;  and,  putting  tenotomy  aside, 
it  is  now  a  question  only  between  reduction  without  resection,  and 
reduction  with  resection.  These  two  methods,  one  of  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  fraught  with  danger,  and  the  other  of  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  relatively  safe,  are  now  to  be  compared  in 
a  point  of  view  in  which  their  antagonisms  are  perhaps  less  conspicu- 
ous, yet  sufficiently  marked. 

First.  In  either  case  the  inflammation  consequent  upon  the  injury 
may  be  violent,  and  the  recovery  slow  and  tedious.  The  same  argu- 
ments, however,  which  we  have  applied  to  the  question  of  the  com- 
parative danger  of  the  two  modes,  must  apply  with  nearly  equal  force  • 
to  this  question  of  maiming ;  since  the  amount  of  maiming  must  often 
be  governed  by  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  inflammation,  and 
upon  this  point  the  testimony  has  been  shown  to  be  in  favor  of  re- 
section. 

It  will  be  observed  that  not  only  is  the  danger  of  maiming  rendered 
more  considerable  by  reduction  without  resection,  because  the  inflam- 
mation is  so  much  more  likely  to  extend  to  the  tendons  and  muscles, 
causing  them  to  adhere  to  each  other,  and  to  become  subsequently 
atrophied,  a  condition  from  which  they  often  never  completely  recover, 
but  also  because  the  ligaments  and  capsules  of  the  joints,  with  the 
synovial  surfaces,  are  in  consequence  encroached  upon,  and  the  free- 
dom of  motion  is  ever  afterwards  greatly  restricted,  if  not  completely 
lost.  This  marked  impairment  of  the  functions  of  the  joint  does  not 
always  happen,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  does  generally.  Indeed, 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  these  accidents  to  be  followed,  after 
ulcerations  of  the  cartilage,  by  copious  bony  deposits  in  and  around 
the  joints. 

How  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  with  these  joints  after  resection?  I 
have  thus  far  heard  of  no  cases  in  which  complete  anchylosis  resulted; 
but  in  all  considerable  freedom  of  motion  has  returned,  and  in  some 
the  restoration  in  this  respect  has  been  nearly  or  quite  as  complete  as 
before  the  accident. 

Says  Dr.  Kerr,  of  Northampton:  "Several  cases  of  compound 
dislocation  of  the  ankle  have  fallen  under  my  care,  and  it  has  been 
uniformly  my  practice  to  take  off  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia,  and 
to  lay  the  limb  in  a  state  of  semiflexion  upon  splints ;  by  this  means 
a  great  degree  of  painful  extension,  and  the  consequent  high  degree 
of  inflammation,  are  avoided.  The  splints  I  used  are  excavated  wood, 
and  much  wider  than  those  in  common  use,  with  thick  movable  pads 
stuffed  with  wool.  I  keep  the  parts  constantly  wetted  with  a  solution  of 
liquor  ammonias  acetatis,  without  removing  the  bandage.  In  my  very 
early  life,  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago,  I  saw  many  attempts  to  reduce 
compound  dislocations  without  removing  any  part  of  the  tibia ;  bat, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  they  all  ended  unfavorably,  or,  at  least. 
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in  amputauon.  ijy  ine  meiDoa  wnicn  i  nave  pursuea,  as  aoove  men- 
tioned, I  have  generally  succeeded  in  saving  the  foot,  and  in  preserving 
a  tolerable  articulation." 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  made  a  valuable  experiment  to  determine 
the  condition  of  the  new  joint  under  these  circumstances;  and  the  vast 
number  of  cases  in  which  resection  has  now  been  practised  in  cases  of 
caries  of  the  articulating  surfaces,  and  their  results,  add  still  more 
substantial  proofs  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  joints  after  such  opera- 
tions. 

"  I  made  an  incision  upon  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia,  at  the 
inner  aukle  of  a  dog,  and  cutting  the  inner  portion  of  the  ligament  of 
the  ankle-joint,  I  produced  a  compound  dislocation  of  the  bone  in- 
wards. I  then  sawed  off  the  whole  cartilaginous  extremity  of  the 
tibia,  returned  the  bone  upon  the  astragalus,  closed  the  integuments 
by  suture,  and  bandaged  the  limb  to  preserve  the  bone  in  this  situa- 
.tion.  Considerable  inflammation  and  suppuration  followed  ;  and  in  a 
week  the  bandage  was  removed.  When  the  wound  had  been  for 
several  weeks  perfectly  healed,  I  dissected  the  limb.  The  ligament 
of  the  joint  was  still  defective  at  the  part  at  which  it  had  been  cut. 
From  the  sawn  surface  of  the  tibia  there  grew  a  ligamento-carti- 
laginous  substance,  which  proceeded  to  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  astragalus  to  which  it  adhered.  The  cartilage  of  the  astragalus 
appeared  to  be  absorbed  only  in  one  small  part;  there  was  no  cavity 
between  the  end  of  the  tibia  and  the  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  astra- 
galus. A  free  motion  existed  between  the  tibia  and  astragalus,  which 
was  permitted  by  the  length  and  flexibility  of  the  ligamentous  sub- 
stance above  described,  so  as  to  give  the  advantage  of  a  joint  where 
no  synovial  articulation  or  cavity  was  to  be  found.  This  experiment 
not  only  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  are  restored,  but  also 
the  advantage  of  passive  motion ;  for  if  the  part  be  frequently  moved, 
the  intervening  substance  becomes  entirely  ligamentous ;  but  if  it  be 
left  perfectly  at  rest  for  a  length  of  time,  ossific  action  proceeds  from 
the  extremity  of  the  tibia  into  the  ligamentous  substance,  and  thus 
produces  an  ossific  anchylosis." 

Second.  Is  it  not  probable,  moreover,  since  the  limb  can  be  retained 
in  place  so  much  more  easily  after  resection,  that  it  will  actually,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  be  found  to  have  been  retained  in  place  more  per- 
fectly ?  Even  after  simple  dislocations,  especially  in  those  occurring 
at  the  ankle-joint,  great  deformity  and  much  maiming  are  the  not  un- 
frequent  results,  and  that  too  when  all  diligence  and  care  have  been 
employed.  It  has  been  impossible  always  to  maintain  a  perfect  appo- 
sition in  the  articulating  surfaces.  How  much  greater  must  be  this 
difficulty  in  cases  of  compound  dislocations. 

Third.  The  only  argument  which  remains  in  favor  of  reduction 
without  resection  is  the  necessary  shortening  of  the  limb  after  resec- 
tion. But  this  need  seldom  perhaps  to  exceed  three-quarters  of  an 
inch,  and  often  not  more  than  half  an  inch ;  an  amount  of  shortening 
which,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  prove  when  treating  of  jfractures, 
does  not  necessarily  produce  a  halt,  and  which  indeed  is  often  not 
known  to  exist  by  the  patient  himself. 
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Finally.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  author  intends  to  recom- 
mend resection  as  a  universal  practice  in  cases  of  compound  disloca- 
tions of  the  long  bones.  He  has  only  sought  to  deterofiine  in  a  general 
manner  its  relative  value  as  compart  with  other  modes  of  procedure ; 
and  especially  has  it  been  his  intention  to  bring  more  prominently 
into  view  the  importance  of  rest  and  relaxation  to  the  muscles,  as  an 
element  in  the  treatment  most  essential  to  success.  To  declare  its 
special  application  to  cases  would  demand  a  treatise  more  elaborate 
than  it  was  proposed  to  write.  If,  however,  one  were  to  speak  of  the 
individual  bones  only,  there  seems  sufficient  authority  in  the  facts  and 
arguments  already  presented  to  conclude  that  resection  is  applicable  to 
certain  compound  dislocations  oftheclavicle,humerus,  radius, and  ulna, 
fingers,  femur,  tibia,  fibula,  and  toes ;  in  short,  to  a  certain  proportion 
of  all  these  accidents  occurring  in  the  long  bones  of  the  extremities. 

If  an  attempt  is  made  to  save  the  limb  without  resection,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  success  wilt  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  care,  attention,  and  skill  bestowed  upon  the  treatment.  Cool  or 
tepid  water-dressings,  according  as  the  indications  or  the  sensations  of 
the  patient  seem  to  demand,  are  among  the  most  valuable  remedial 
agents.  The  limb  must  be  maintained  in  a  position  of  rest,  combined 
with  moderate  elevation;  and  the  bran-dressings,  recommended  in 
compound  fractures,  will  be  found  occasionally  useful. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

CONGENITAL  DISLOCATIONS. 

.  §  1.  General  Observations  and  History. 

We  have  omitted,  until  this  moment,  to  speak  of  Congenital  Dislo- 
cations, because,  whatever  theory  of  causation  we  adopt,  dissections 
have  shown  that  they  are  generally,  in  some  sense,  pathologic,  or  are 
accompanied  with  such  essential  modifications  of  the  anatomical  struc- 
tures as  to  separate  them  entirely  from  ordinary  traumatic  luxations, 
which  alone  constitute  the  proper  subjects  of  consideration  in  the  pre- 
sent treatise.  In  relation  to  congenital  dislocations,  we  shall  find  it 
necessary  to  establish  systems  of  etiology,  symptomatology,  prognosis, 
and  treatment,  having  very  few  points  in  common  with  traumatic  dis- 
locations. Exceptions  to  this  rule  will  occur,  in  examples  of  intra- 
uterine traumatic  luxations,  existing  at  birth  without  either  original 
or  accidental  malformations  of  the  articulations,  or  of  the  adjacent 
muscular,  tendinous,  or  ligamentous  structures;  yet  only  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  warrant  the  intrusion  of  the  subject  in  this  place. 

It  is  probable  that  congenital  displacements  may  occur  in  all  the 
articulations  of  the  skeleton ;  and  in  most  of  them  their  existence  has 
been  already  established  by  dissections.  Until  within  a  few  years, 
however,  the  attention  of  surgeons  has  been  almost  entirely  directed 
to  congenital  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  and  hip. 


locations  of  the  hip  occurring  in  the  mother's  womb,  comprising  them 
under  the  same  order  with  the  diflerent  varieties  of  club-foot. 

Avicenna  and  Ambrose  Par^  have  each  mentioned  original  disloca- 
tions of  the  hip ;  but  the  first  to  record  an  example  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  was  Kerkring;  in  which  case,  death  having  occurred 
during  infancy,  he  was  able  to  verify  his  opinion  by  an  autopsy. 
Chaussier  has  reported,  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Faculte  et  de  la  Societe  de 
Midecine,  An.  1811  and  1812,  the  case  of  an  infant,  upon  which  he 
discovered,  at  birth,  two  dislocations,  one  at  the  scapulo-humeral  arti- 
culation, and  the  other  at  the  coxo-femoral.  In  1788,  Palletta,  of  Milan, 
published,  under  the  title  of  Adversaria  Ohirurgica,  a  collection  of 
observations,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  has  described  certain 
congenital  malformations  of  the  hip-joint;  and  in  1820  he  published 
another  work,  entitled  JSxerciiaiionea  Paihologicse,  where  he  enters  into 
a  more  complete  exposition  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  these  de- 
formities. 

In  1826,  Dupuytren  read,  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  memoir 
upon  the  lameness  produced  by  the  original  displacement  of  the 
femur;  and  in  the  Legom  Orales,  published  in  the  collections  of  the 
Sydenham  Society,  may  be  found  a  full  record  of  the  views  and  obser- 
vations of  this  distinguished  surgeon. 

The  writings  of  Dupuytren  seem,  more  than  anything  previously 
written,  to  have  directed  the  attention  of  surgeons  and  pathologists  to 
this  interesting  subject,  and  to  have  given  a  new  impulse  to  investi- 
gation. 

From  this  time  various  treatises  have  been  written  by  eminent  sur- 
geons, many  of  which  are  characterized  by  profound  thought,  careful 
investigation,  and  practical  experiment. 

Among  those  who  have  furnished  us  lately  with  elaborate  treatises, 
or  with  more  precise  practical  information  upon  this  subject,  the  fol- 
lowing names  deserve  to  be  especially  mentioned :  Br-eschet,*  Caillard- 
Billioni^re,^  Lehoux,*  Sandiforte,*  Duval  and  Lafond,  Humbert  and 
Jacquier,  Bouvier,*  S^dillot,'  Gerdy,  Polini^re,  Wrolik,^  Gudrin,®  Pa- 
rise,^  Pravaz,*®  Carnochan,"  and  Eobert  Smith." 

'  Brescbet,  Repertoire  d^Anatomie  et  de  Physiologic. 
>  Caillard-Billioni^re,  These  Inaugurale,  1828. 
»  Lehoux,  These  Inaugurale,  1834,  Paris. 

*  Sandiforle,  Thesis,  sustained  before  the  Faculty  of  Med.  of  Leyden. 

*  Duval  and  Lafond,  Humbert  and  Jacquier,  Bouvier.    See  Pravaz. 

*  S6dillot,  Joum.  de  Connais.  M6d.-Chirurg.,  1838. 
^  Gerdy,  Polin^re,  Wrolik.    See  Pravaz. 

B  Guerin,  Recherches  sur  les  Luxations  Cong^nitales :  par  Jules  Gu^rin,  Paris, 
1841. 

»  Parise,  Archiv.  G4n.  de  M4d.,  1842. 

><*  Pravaz,  Traits  Th^orique  et  Pratique  des  Luxations  Cong^nitales  du  Femur, 
Buivi  d'un  Appendice  sur  la  Prophylaxie.des  Luxations  Spontan^es;  par  Ch.  G. 
Pravaz,  Lyons,  1847. 

"  Caraochan,  A  Treatise  on  the  Etiology,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Con- 
genital Dislocations  of  the  Head  of  the  Femur ;  by  John  Murray  Carnochan,  New 
York,  1850. 

"  R.  Smith,  A  Treatise  on  Fractures  in  the  Vicinity  of  Joints,  and  on  Certain 
Accidental  aSd  Congenital  Dislocations ;  Dublin,  1854. 
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§  2.  Etiology. 

Hippocrates  says  that  the  bones  of  the  extremities  may  be  disar- 
ticulated during  intra-uterine  life  by  falls  or  blows,  or  by  injuries  of 
any  kind,  inflicted  directly  upon  the  abdomen  of  the  mother. 

Ambrose  Par^,  while  admitting  the  efiSciency  of  the  several  causes 
named  by  Hippocrates,  believed  also  that  the  contractions  of  the 
womb,  and  violence  employed  by  the  accoucheur,  were  occasionally 
adequate  to  the  production  of  the  same  results.  He  taught,  moreover, 
that  the  position  of  the  foetus  itself  might  favor  the  displacement; 
and  that,  in  some  instances,  an  articular  abscess,  insufficient  depth  of 
the  socket,  with  a  laxity  of  the  ligaments,  were  competent  to  determine 
the  expulsion  of  the  head  of  the  femur  from  its  natural  position. 

S^dillot  regards  a  softening  and  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  as  the 
most  frequent  cause. 

Parise  and  Malgaigne  are  disposed  to  attribute  a  majority  of  these 
cases  to  hydrarthrosis,  or  water  in  the  joints.  Says  Malgaigne:  "For 
myself,  after  having  long  meditated  upon  this  subject,  I  have  come  to 
think  that  inflammation  of  the  joints  enjoys  a  grand  rdle,  both  in 
coxo-femoral  dislocations  and  in  many  others,  and  even  also  in  varioos 
congenital  malformations  generally  ascribed  to  arrest  of  development'* 
This  writer  admits,  however,  that  it  will  not  do  to  generalize  too  much 
in  this  matter,  and  that  the  etiology  of  congenital  luxations  is  probably 
as  complex  as  that  of  luxations  after  birth. 

Ohaussier  seems  to  have  regarded  muscular  contraction,  or  the 
occurrence  of  an  intra-uterine  convulsion,  as  the  cause  of  the  example 
of  congenital  dislocation  of  both  humerus  and  femur  seen  and  recorded 
by  him.  Since  whom  Gu^rin  has  greatly  extended  the  application 
of  this  doctrine,  having  embraced  in  the  same  etiologic  formula  all 
or  nearly  all  congenital  dislocations.  Gu^rin  ascribes  to  muscalar 
contraction  in  one  form  or  another,  and  to  corresponding  muscalar 
paralysis,  not  only  dislocations  of  the  femur  and  other  long  bones, 
but  also  club-foot,  torticollis,  and  various  other  deviations  of  the  spine. 
He  affirms,  moreover,  that  he  has  established  incontestably  the  depend- 
ence of  this  abnormal  state  of  the  muscular  system  upon  the  absence 
or  disappearance  more  or  less  complete  of  corresponding  portions  of 
the  central  nervous  systems. 

Breschet  and  Delpech  maintained  similar  views,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  the  dependence  of  the  several  varieties  of  club-foot  upon  some 
morbid  condition  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  While  Camochan  re- 
marks as  follows:  "It  appears  most  in  accordance  with  science  to 
refer  the  muscular  spasmodic  retraction,  upon  which  oongenital  dis- 
locations of  the  head  of  the  femur  from  the  cotyloid  cavity  depend, 
to  a  perverted  condition  of  the  excito-motor  apparatus  of  the  m^ulla 
spinalis,  and  more  especially  of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  in  direct 
relation  with  the  reflex-motor  nervous  fibres,  distributed  to  the  pelvi- 
femoral  muscles  surrounding,  and  in  connection  with,  the  ilio-femoral 
articulation." 

Palletta  ascribes  these  deformities  solely  to  an  original  defect  of  the 
germ ;  and  Dupuytren  also  declares  that,  in  the  case  of  a*  congenital 
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tion  of  the  parts,  and  that  the  displacement  is  due  rather  to  a  defect 
in  the  depth  or  completeness  of  the  acetabulum,  than  to  accident  or 
disease. 

Breschet  and  Delpech,  both  of  whom,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
refer  them  to  some  morbid  condition  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  ima- 
gine that  in  consequence  of  this  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous 
centres,  there  exists  an  arrest  of  development  in  the  bones,  muscles, 
ligaments,  sockets,  and,  in  shorty  through  all  the  apparatus  of  the  joint 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  deformity. 

If  we  proceed  to  analyze  these  various  opinions,  we  shall  find  that 
they  are  so  far  susceptible  of  classification,  as  that  they  may  be 
arranged  under  the  three  following  divisions: — 

First,  the  physiological  doctrines ;  according  to  which  congenital 
dislocations  are  due  to  an  original  defect  in  the  germ,  or  to  an  arrest 
of  development. 

Second,  the  pathologic  doctrines ;  which  refer  them  to  some  sup- 
posed lesion  of  the  nervous  centres,  to  contraction  or  paralysis  of  the 
muscles,  to  a  laxity  of  the  ligaments,  to  hydrarthrosis,  or  to  some  other 
diseased  condition  of  the  articulating  apparatus. 

Third,  the  mechanical  doctrines;  which  recognize  no  intra-uterine 
dislocations  except  those  which  are  strictly  traumatic.  The  causes 
being  understood  to  be  the  peculiar  position  of  the  foetus  in  utero, 
violent  contractions  or  the  constant  pressure  of  the  walls  of  the  uterus, 
falls  and  blows  upon  the  abdomen,  and  unskilful  manipulation  of  the 
child  in  delivery. 

After  a  full  and  careful  consideration  of  this  subject,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  admit  the  occasional  agency  of  all  the  causes  enumerated, 
and  the  probable  concurrence  of  two  or  more  in  many  instances ;  nor 
do  we  see  the  propriety  of  rejecting,  as  Malgaigne  has  done,  all  that 
large  class  of  malformations,  which  seem  to  depend  upon  an  arrest  of 
development,  or  those  which  appear  to  be  due  mainly  or  solely  to 
intra-uterine  paralysis,  of  both  of  which  many  examples  have  been 
reported. 

§  3.  Congenital  Dislocations  of  the  Inferior  Maxilla. 

Malgaigne  affirms  that  "we  know  of  no  congenital  dislocation  of  the 
jaw,"  and  that  we  are  "not  to  take  seriously  the  pretended  luxation 
observed  by  Gu^rin  upon  a  d^renc^phalous  infant."  The  example 
recorded  by  Bobert  Smith  he  rejects  also,  declaring  that  he  does  "  not 
comprehend  how  one  can  see  in  it  a  luxation." 

For  myself,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  we  should  not  take  "  seriously" 
the  case  mentioned  by  Gu^rin,  since,  so  far  as  appears  in  his  very  brief 
report  of  the  same,  it  might  have  been  a  true  luxation.  The  specimen 
was  before  the  academy,  and  if  Malgaigne,  from  a  personal  examina- 
tion, has  become  satisfied  that  a  dislocation  did  not  exist,  he  ought  to 
have  so  informed  us.  But  since  he  does  not  speak  of  having  made  it 
the  subject  of  especial  examination,  we  shall  feel  compelled  to  acoept. 
of  it  as  reported  by  Gu^rin. 
4y 
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As  to  the  objection  offered  to  Mr.  Smith's  case,  namely,  that  "aside 
of  the  complete  absence  of  its  history,  the  subject  did  not  present  the 
characteristic  signs  of  luxation,  and  the  dissection  discovered  neither 
maxillary  condyle  nor  glenoid  cavity,"  we  must  reply,  the  dissection 
seems  to  us  to  have  furnished  such  evidence  that  the  deformity  was 
congenital  as  to  render  its  history  unnecessary ;  the  signs  were  charac- 
teristic, not  indeed  of  a  traumatic  luxation,  but  of  a  congenital  disloca- 
tion,  such  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  arrest  of 
development,  or  of  an  original  aberration  of  the  germ. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  very  complete  account  of  this 
case  given  by  Robert  Smith. 

On  the  fifth  of  May,  1840,  Edward  Lacy,  ast.  88,  an  idiot  from  in- 
fancy, died  at  the  Hardwick  Hospital,  in  consequence  of  gangrene  of 
the  lungs.  While  making  the  autopsy,  a  singular  deformity  of  the 
face  was  discovered.  The  right  and  left  sides  seemed  as  though  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  same  individual,  the  left  being  in  every  respect 
more  fully  developed.  Upon  removing  the  integuments,  the  muscles 
of  the  right  side  were  found  to  be  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  left, 
and  especially  the  masseter.  These  latter  having  been  removed  also, 
the  condition  of  the  right  temporo-maxillary  articulation  was  carefully 
studied. 

When  the  mouth  was  closed,  the  external  lateral  ligament,  instead 
of  being  directed  backwards,  was  seen  descending  obliquely  forwards, 
to  be  attached  to  a  very  imperfectly  developed  condyle  situated  at 
least  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  front  of  its  natural  position.  There 
was  neither  an  inter-articular  cartilage  nor  cartilage  of  incrustation, 
the  joint  surfaces  being  invested  by  a  thick  periosteum  alone ;  nor  was 
there  any  distinct  capsular  ligament. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  inferior  maxilla  was 
smaller  than  the  left.  The  condvle  was  short  and  curved,  being 
directed  nearly  horizontally  inwards,  and  resembling  much  more  the 
coracoid  process  than  the  condyle  of  the  inferior  maxilla.  The  coro- 
noid  process  was  very  small  and  thin,  and  the  sigmoid  notch  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist. 

The  articular  eminence  of  the  temporal  bone  was  absent,  there  being 
in  its  place  nearly  a  flat  surface  destitute  of  cartilage;  which  surface 
presented  upon  its  inner  side  a  shallow  and  semicircular  sulcus  where 
the  hook-like  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  had  played. 

The  malar,  superior  maxillary,  and  sphenoid  bones  of  the  right  side 
had  also  sufiered  corresponding  changes  of  form  and  relative  size. 

The  motions  permitted  in  the  lower  jaw  were  more  extensive  than 
those  which  it  enjoys  in  its  normal  condition,  that  is,  upon  the  right 
side  the  ramus  could  be  moved  verv  freely  forwards  and  backwarfs, 
while  upon  the  left,  the  condyle  underwent  a  species  of  rotation  upon 
its  axis.  During  life  the  patient  was  observed  to  be  constantly  per- 
forming this  motion,  and  the  right  side  of  the  face  was  continually 
affected  with  spasmodic  twitches.  When  the  mouth  was  closed,  the 
front  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  projected  beyond  those  of  the  lower,  and 
when  opened  the  deformity  was  in  all  respects  greatly  increased.^ 

'  Robert  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  283. 
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views  maintained  by  Ribes,  namely,  that  the  formation  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  is  consequent  upon  the  growth  of  the  condyle,  and  that,  were 
this  process  not  formed,  there  would  not  exist  either  a  glenoid  cavity 
or  an  articular  eminence.  It  is  true  that  neither  the  glenoid  cavity 
nor  the  articular  eminence  is  found. in  the  foetus.  Until  the  seventh 
month  of  intra-uterine  life  there  exists  at  this  point  of  the  temporal 
bone  only  a  plane  surface,  and  the  glenoid  cavity  with  its  correspond- 
ing eminence  is  developed  in  proportion  to  the  growth  and  .develop- 
ment of  the  condyle.  But  Mr.  Smith  justly  observes  that  although 
the  development  of  the  condyle  does  precede  that  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  "it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  formation  of  the  latter  is  due 
to  the  pressure  of  the  former."  The  cavity,  or  rather  the  transverse 
eminence  in  front  of  the  plane  surface,  does  not  exist  in  foetal  life, 
because,  owing  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  inferior  maxilla  at  this 
period,  its  existence  is  not  necessary.  The  vertical  portion  of  the  jaw 
(vertical  only  in  the  adult)  is  in  the  fcetus  nearly  in  the  same  line  with 
the  axis  of  the  shaft,  and  consequently  when  tne  mouth  is  opened  by 
the  action  of  the  muscles,  the  condyles  are  pressed  upwards  and  back- 
wards instead  of  upwards  and  forwards,  as  in  the  adult.  A  displace- 
ment forwards  cannot  therefore  very  well  occur ;  and  the  protection 
of  the  articular  eminences  is  not  required.  As  age  advances  the 
angles  of  the  jaw  increase,  the  portions  upon  which  the  condyles  rest 
become  more  vertical,  and  finally  a  displacement  forwards  would  occur 
whenever  the  mouth  was  well  opened  if  the  articular  eminences  were 
not  present  to  afford  a  sufiScient  protection  in  front. 

In  the  case  of  Lacy  the  foetal  condition  of  the  bones  upon  one  side 
remained  during  life,  there  being  neither  cavity  nor  eminence,  and 
the  condyle  itself  being  only  imperfectly  developed ;  but  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  had  assumed  the  form  which  belongs  to  the  adult,  and  the 
ascending  ramus  was  vertical,  consequently  the  condyle  became  some- 
what displaced  forwards. 

Chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  is  occasionally  found  in  the  temporo- 
maxillary  articulation  of  old  persons;  and  it  may  be  important  to 
distinguish  it  from  congenital  luxation,  with  which,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  articular  eminence,  and  the  consequent  displacement 
of  the  condyle,  it  might  possibly  be  confounded. 

Says  Mr.  Smith:  "In  a  majority  of  instances,  this  remarkable  dis- 
ease attacks  those  of  advanced  age,  and  is  symmetrical ;  but  occasion- 
ally it  occurs  during  the  period  of  adult  life.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
generally  more  rapid  in  its  progress,  is  accompanied  by  greater  pain, 
and  is  more  liable  to  implicate  the  neck  of  the  condyle,  and  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw." 

When  the  condyle  is  implicated  it  becomes  enlarged,  and  can  be 
felt  beneath  the  zygoma,  in  front  of  the  meatus  externus.  The  lym- 
phatic glands  of  this  region  are  sometimes  enlarged,  and  the  progress 
of  the  malady  is  attended  with  a  constant  but  not  generally  severe 
pain. 

The  deformity  of  the  face  varies  according  as  one  or  both  articula- 
tions are  afleoted.    When  the  malady  is  confined  to  one  joint,  the  chin 
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is  thrown  slightly  forwards,  but  chiefly  to  the  opposite  side;  and  when 
both  are  implicated,  the  chin  is  simply  advanced  so  that  the  teeth  pro- 
ject beyond  those  of  the  upper  jaw. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  the  glenoid  cavity  enlarges  by  absorp- 
tion, and  at  length  a  considerable  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  articular 
eminence  disappears  and  the  jaw  becomes  gradually  displaced  through 
the  action  of  the  external  pterygoids.  The  disease  does  not  extend 
in  the  temporal  bone  beyond  the  articulating  surface  of  the  glenoid 
cavity.  The  condyle  assumes  a  varietv  of  forms,  sometimes  being 
greatly  enlarged  in  all  its  diameters,  while  its  upper  surface  may  he 
flattened,  or  conical.  The  inter-articular  cartilage  disappears;  but 
Mr.  Smith  has  never  yet  found  any  foreign  bodies  in  the  joint,  and  in 
only  one  instance  have  the  surfaces  been  polished  or  ebumated  as  we 
often  see  in  examples  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  occurring  in  the 
hip,  knee,  and  other  joints. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  diagnostic  marks 
between  congenital,  accidental,  and  rheumatic  dislocations,  given  bj 
this  writer : — 

"1.  In  the  congenital  luxation,  the  mouth  can  bd  freely  opened  and 
closed ;  in  chronic  rheumatism  these  motions  can  be  performed,  bnt 
not  without  uneasiness  to  the  patient,  an  uneasiness  which  sometime 
amounts  to  severe  pain ;  in  luxations  from  accident^  the  mouth  cannot 
be  closed. 

"  2.  An  involuntary  flow  of  saliva  accompanies  the  accidental  luxa- 
tion alone,  although  in  some  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  there  is  an 
increased  secretion  of  that  fluid. 

"  8.  In  congenital  luxation,  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  project  be- 
yond those  of  the  lower ;  the  reverse  is  observed  in  accidental  luxa- 
tion and  in  chronic  rheumatism. 

"  4.  In  congenital  luxation  there  is  no  fulness  in  the  cheek,  such  as 
the  coronoid  process  produces  in  cases  of  accidental  luxation,  and  the 
condyle  is  not  enlarged,  as  in  some  instances  of  chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis."^ 

§  4.  CoNGENrrAL  Dislocations  of  thx  Spine. 

Says  Gu^rin,  of  the  subluxation  occipito-atloidean  there  are  two 
varieties :  "  First.  Backwards,  consisting  in  an  exaggerated  flexion  of 
the  head  upon  the  front  of  the  neck  and  chest,  with  a  commeDcement 
of  sliding  backwards  of  the  occipital  condyles  upon  the  articular 
facets  of  the  atlas.  Here  are  two  examples  in  foetal  enenc^phalous 
monsters.  Second.  Forwards  Those  who  follow  my  consultations 
can  recollect  having  seen  last  year  an  infant,  about  two  or  three 
months  old,  who  offered  a  remarkable  example.  The  head  was  ex- 
actly applied  against  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  and  upper  part 
of  the  back.  There  was  probably  a  sliding  of  the  condyles  forwards, 
with  elongation  of  the  anterior  ligaments."* 

The  existence  of  the  first  of  these  varieties  has  since  been  denied 

*  R.  Smith,  op.  cit,  p.  292.  «  Gu^rin,  op.  cit.,  1841,  p.  29. 
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by  Gu^rin  himself;^  and  it  will  bo  aoticed  that  he  only  speaks  of  the 
second  as  a  probable  subluxation  forwards.  Neither  of  them  can  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  established. 

Gu^rin  further  remarks  that  he  has  observed  subluxations  in  the 
other  regions  of  the  spinal  column  many  times :  and  he  showed  to  the 
Academy  a  foetus  in  which  the  spine  presented,  besides  the  occipito- 
atloidean  displacement,  a  series  of  angular  flexions  in  the  antero-pos* 
terior  direction,  with  sliding  of  the  articular  surfaces. 

In  attempting  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Gu^rin's  observations  upon 
this  point,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  regards  all  cases  of  congeni- 
tal torticollis,  and  other  deviations  of  the  spine,  as  examples  of  sub- 
luxation ;  and,  in  some  sense,  we  think  the  theory  of  this  distinguished 
surgeon  may  be  regarded  as  correct.  The  amount  of  articular  dis- 
placement between  each  of  the  adjacent  vertebras  may  be  very  incon- 
siderable in  any  such  case,  yet,  however  trivial,  if  it  exceeds  the  limits 
of  natural  motion,  it  may  properly  enough  be  regarded  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  luxation. 

§  5.   OONQENITAL  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  PeLVIC  BONES. 

Bassius  speaks  of  a  diastasis  or  separation  of  the  sacro-iliao  sym- 
physis, observed  by  him  in  newly-born  children,  and  in  infants ;  but, 
according  to  Malgaigne,  his  account  of  these  cases  is  not  such  as  to 
warrant  any  conclusions  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  displacements. 

Congenital  exstrophy  of  the  bladder  is  accompanied  always  with  a 
deficiency  of  the  central  and  upper  portions  of  the  pubic  bones,  the 
result  manifestly  of  an  arrest  of  development;  but  these  cases,  of 
which  I  have  seen  several  examples,  are  not  properly  examples,  of 
congenital  dislocations,  but  only  of  diastases,  the  separated  portions  re- 
maining in  their  normal  position  with  reference  to  each  other,  except 
that  they  are  not  prolonged  sufficiently  to  meet  in  the  median  line. 

Gu^rin  declares,  however,  that  he  has  seen  congenital  displacement, 
or  overriding  of  the  iliac  bone  upon  the  sacrum,  accompanied  with 
coxo-femoral  dislocation  and  curvature  of  the  spine.  The  same  writer 
mentions  an  example,  in  a  fcetal  monster,  of  diastasis  of  the  pubic 
boneS)  and  of  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  accompanied  with  a  turning 
out  of  the  pubes  upon  the  external  face  of  the  ischium.^ 

§  6.  CoNasNiTAL  Dislocations  of  the  Sternum. 

Soger  alone  has  reported  one  example  of  luxation  of  the  xiphoid 
cartilage  from  the  sternum. 

A  woman  in  her  fifth  month  of  pregnancy  fell  and  dislocated  her 
shoulder.  Just  four  months  after  this  she  was  brought  to  bed  with 
an  infant,  well  formed,  except  that,  soon  after  it  was  born,  the  ensiform 
cartilage  was  observed  to  be  remarkably  movable,  especially  when  the 
child  hiccoughed,  to  which  it  was  very  subject.  The  cartilage  was 
separated  from  the  sternum  by  the  breadth  of  the  little  finger.    No 

'  Ibid.,  op.  cit.,  p.  33.  «  Ibid.,  Gaz.  M6d.,  1851,  p.  237. 


treatment  was  employed ;  the  cartilage  gradually  became  restored  to 
its  place,  and  in  about  one  year  it  was  firmly  united  to  the  sternum.^ 

§  7.   CONQXNITAL  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  ClAVIOLK. 

Malgaigne  says  that  a  congenital  dislocation  at  the  sterno-clavicular 
articulation  has  never  been  observed;  but  Gu^rin  declares  that  he  has 
established  the  existence  of  three  varieties,  namely : — 

1.  A  luxation  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  inwards  and  for- 
wards; this  extremity  of  the  clavicle  lying  in  front  of  the  sternal 
fourchette.  In  illustration  of  which  he  presented  to  the  Academy  a 
plaster  cast  of  a  girl  eight  years  old,  in  whom  the  displacement  existed 
upon  both  sides. 

2.  Inwards  and  upwards.  Observed  by  him  in  a  girl  eight  years 
old;  but  which  displacement  took  place  only  when  the  arm  was 
moved,  and  through  the  contraction  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus 
muscle. 

8.  Backwards.  Of  which  he  presented  two  examples  in  the  cor- 
responding sides  of  a  foetal  monster. 

1  believe  I  have  already  referred  to  Fergusson's  case  of  dislocation 
of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  forwards,  which  occurred  during 
birth.  The  end  rested  in  front  of  the  sternum,  and  could  be  pushed 
into  its  place  with  great  ease;  but  when  left  alome  it  immediately 
slipped  out  again.  Nothing  was  done,  a  new  joint  formed,  and  the 
child  afterwards  possessed  aB  much  power  in  the  one  arm  as  in  the 
other." 

Gu^rin  says  that  he  has  seen  a  dislocation  upwards  and  outwards  at 
the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  in  a  foetus  of  three  months. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  either  of  these  displacements  of  the 
clavicle,  we  need  only  remark  that  a  reduction  ought  to  be  attempted; 
and,  if  practicable,  without  much  confinement  of  the  little  patient,  it 
should  be  maintained  until  the  bones  have  become  fixed  in  their 
natural  positions.  It  is  quite  probable  that  this  can  never  be  accom- 
plished, at  least  perfectly ;  but  it  will  nevertheless  be  proper  always 
to  make  the  attempt. 

§  8.  CoNQENiTAL  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  Shottldeb.     (Upper  End  of  the 

Humerus,) 

Gu^rin  affirms  that  he  has  established  the  existence  of  three  varie- 
ties of  scapulo-humeral  dislocations,  namely : — 

1.  Dislocations  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  downwards ;  of  which 
variety  he  presented  to  the  Academy  a  plaster  cast  taken  from  a  boy 
ten  years  old.  The  displacement  existed  in  both  arms,  but  much 
more  pronounced  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  arm.  It  was  due  wholly 
to  paralysis  of  the  muscles  about  the  joint,  and  to  elongation  of  the 
capsule. 

'  Seger,  Ephem.  Nat.  Curios.,  1677,  from  Malg.,  op.  cit.,  p.  410. 
>  Fergusson,  System  of  Surg.,  4th  Amer.  ed.,  1853,  p.  208. 


plete  upon  the  other,  in  the  same  person.  The  head  of  each  humerus 
was  applied  against  the  ribs,  and  the  arms  maintained  in  an  abduc- 
tion almost  horizontal,  under  the  influence  of  the  retraction  of  the 
deltoid  muscles.  "  The  same  case,"  Qu^rin  remarks,  "  has  been  con- 
firmed by  Eoux." 

3.  Subluxation  upwards  and  outwards:  seen  on  both  sides  in  a 
foetal  monster,  which  was  oflFered  to  the  Academy  for  examination ; 
and  in  one  arm  of  a  young  man  fifteen  years  old,  of  which  Gu^rin 
presented  a  plaster  cast.  '*  It  is  characterized  by  a  sliding  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus  in  the  direction  indicated ;  this  sliding  being  favored 
by  a  corresponding  displacement  of  the  ooracoid  and  acromion  pro- 
cesses."^ 

Malgaigne,  who  regards  "  all  luxations  in  consequence  of  paralysis 
as  essentially  posterior  to  birth,"  will  not  admit  the  first  example 
mentioned  by  Gu^rin ;  but,  as  we  stated  before,  the  objections  made 
by  Malgaigne  have  failed  to  convince  us  of  the  propriety  of  rejecting 
all  of  this  class  of  reported  examples.  Of  the  second  case,  mentioned 
by  Gu^rin  as  having  been  confirmed  by  Boux,  Malgaigne  declares 
that  he  has  consulted  Boux  upon  this  matter,  and  that  he  affirms  that 
"he  has  never  seen  a  congenital  luxation  of  the  shoulder." 

Robert  Smith  has  met  with  but  two  of  the  forms  of  congenital 
luxation  of  the  humerus  described  by  Gu^rin,  namely,  that  in  which 
the  head  of  the  humerus  is  displaced  forwards,  and  that  in  which  it 
is  displaced  backwards.  Of  the  first  variety  he  has  seen  several  ex- 
amples. 

The  first  was  in  the  person  of  Alexander  Steele,  set.  29,  who  pre- 
sented both  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  under  the  cora- 
coid  process  of  the  left  scapula,  and  pes  equinus  in  the  foot  of  the  left 
leg.  The  muscles  of  the  arm  and  shoulder  upon  that  side  were  feeble 
and  greatly  atrophied.  The  humerus  was  .shortened ;  its  head  being 
of  the  natural  size  and  form,  but  when  the  arm  hung  by  the  side  it 
dropped  so  far  from  its  socket  as  to  permit  the  thumb  to  be  placed 
between  the  head  and  the  acromion  process.  By  pressing  the  hume- 
rus forwards  the  finger  could  be  placed  in  the  outer  part  of  the  glenoid 
cavity ;  and,  although  the  head  could  be  moved  about  thus  freely,  it 
seemed  naturally  to  occupy  only  the  anterior  half  of  the  glenoid 
fossa. 

Bobert  Smith's  second  example  of  subcoracoid  congenital  luxation 
was  presented  in  the  person  of  Mr.  H.,  aet.  20,  the  condition  of  whose 
left  shoulder  resembled  almost  precisely  that  of  Mr.  Steele.  **  The 
deformity  had  existed  from  his  birth,  but  became  much  more  obvious 
and  striking  as  he  increased  in  age  and  stature." 

In  the  third  example  the  child  had  attained  nearly  the  age  of  one 
year  before  the  condition  of  the  limb  attracted  attention,  which  was 
then  excited,  not  by  the  deformity  of  the  shoulder,  bat  by  the  atro- 
phied condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm.  The  child  had  never 
complained  of  pain  about  the  joint,  nor  had  he  ever  met  with  any  ac- 

*  Gu6rin,  op.  cit.,  p.  80. 


cident.  No  doubt  this  also  was  an  example  of  paralysis,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  was  congenital,  bat  the  eyidence  upon  this  point  is 
not  very  conclusive.  When  seen  by  Mr.  Smith,  he  was  nine  years 
old,  the  shoulder  and  arm  presenting  the  same  appearance  as  in  the 
other  cases  mentioned. 

The  fourth  was  also  subcoracoid  and  symmetrical,  the  same  defor- 
mity existing  in  both  shoulders.  This  was  in  the  person  of  a  female, 
set.  21,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a  patient  in  a  lunatic  asylum, 
and  who  died  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  himself  made  the  autopsy,  first  noticed  the  condi- 
tion of  the  left  shoulder.  The  muscles  were  atrophied ;  the  head  of 
the  humerus  could  be  felt  lying  under  the  coracoid  process ;  the  elbow 
projected  from  the  side,  but  could  be  readily  brought  into  contact 
with  it.  The  right  shoulder  presented  the  same  appearance,  but  the 
deformity  was  somewhat  less,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus  was  not 
so  directly  underneath  the  coracoid  process. 

From  the  external  appearances  presented  by  the  two  shoulders,  Mr. 
Smith  did  not  doubt  that  these  deviations  from  the  natural  state  of 
the  parts  were  not  the  result  of  violence. 

Proceeding  to  remove  the  soft  parts  upon  the  left  side,  scarcely  any 
trace  was  found  of  a  glenoid  cavity  in  its  natural  situation,  but  im- 
mediately underneath  the  coracoid  process,  upon  the  costal  sur&ce  of 
the  scapula,  was  formed  an  oblong  socket  completely  surrounded  by 
a  capsular  ligament,  which  ligament  included  also  that  small  portion 
of  the  original  socket  which  remained.  The  head  of  the  humerus 
was  changed  in  form,  being  oval,  and  fitted,  in  some  measure,  to  both 
the  old  and  new  sockets,  upon  which  it  seemed  to  rest  alternately. 

Upon  the  right  side,  although  the  condition  of  the  bones  was  some- 
what different,  the  characteristic  features  of  the  deformity  were  similar. 

Malgaigne,  who  quotes  Mr.  Smith  as  saying  that  these  dislocations 
must  have  been  congenital,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they 
were  symmetrical,  has  scarcely  done  this  author  justice.  Says  Mr. 
Smith :  "  The  position  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  remarkable  form  of 
the  head  of  the  humerus,  the  presence  of  a  perfect  glenoid  ligament^ 
the  absence  of  any  trace  of  disease,  and  the  existence  of  the  defor- 
mity upon  each  side,  all  indicate  the  original  nature  of  the  malforma- 
tion." 

The  only  example  of  backward  luxation  seen  by  Mr.  Smith  was 
also  symmetrical,  and  seems  to  be  equally  well  authenticated.  This 
was  in  the  person  of  a  woman  named  Doyle,  ffit.  42,  a  lunatic  also, 
who  died  Feb.  8, 1889,  in  Dublin.  She  had  been  a  patient  in  the 
lunatic  asylum  fifteen  years,  and  was  subject  to  severe  epileptic  con- 
vulsions, which  ultimately  proved  fatal. 

Mr.  Smith  made  the  autopsy  on  the  day  following  her  death.  The 
convolutions  of  the  brain  were  small  and  atrophied,  as  is  frequently 
observed  in  idiots. 

The  two  shoulders  resembled  each  other  so  perfectly,  both  in  ex- 
ternal appearance  and  in  their  anatomy,  that  Mr.  Smith  has  only 
found  it  necessary  to  describe  particularly  the  condition  of  one. 

The  coracoid  process  was  remarkably  prominent^  but  the  acromion 


The  head  of  the  humerus  could  be  seen  and  felt  distinctly  moving 
with  the  shaft,  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  scapula.  On  removing 
the  integuments,  muscles,  &o^  no  trace  of  a  glenoid  cavity  was  found 
in  its  natural  situation ;  but  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  neck  of 
the  scapula  was  a  well-formed  socket,  which  received  the  head  of  the 
humerus.  This  socket  was  covered  with  a  cartilage  of  incrustation, 
and  surrounded  by  a  perfect  capsule.  The  tendon  of  the  biceps  arose 
from  the  top  and  internal  margin  of  the  socket.  The  form  of  the 
acromion  process  was  changed ;  the  capsule  smaller  than  natural ;  the 
head  of  the  humerus  irregularly  oval,  its  anterior  half  alone  being 
in  contact  with  the  glenoid  cavity ;  the  great  tubercle  natural,  but  the 
lesser  was  elongated  and  curved,  forming  a  process  of  an  inch  in 
length,  around  the  base  of  which  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscles 
played.^ 

Gaillard  relates  the  case  of  a  female  child,  upon  whom  the  left  arm 
was  discovered  to  be  deformed  a  few  days  after  birth,  and  the  elbow 
separated  from  the  side.  Later,  the  arm  was  found  to  be  nearly  im- 
movable, and  only  at  the  end  of  four  years  was  the  dislocation  recog- 
nized ;  but  no  attempt  at  reduction  was  then  made.  When  sixteen 
years  old,  she  was  seen  by  Gaillard,  who  found  the  head  of  the  hume- 
rus in  the  infra-spinous  fossa.  The  scapula,  clavicle,  and  arm  were 
preternaturally  small ;  the  forearm,  although  well  developed,  could 
not  be  completely  extended  nor  supinated. 

Despite  these  unfavorable  circumstances,  Gaillard  determined  to 
make  an  attempt  to  accomplish  the  reduction.  Four  times  in  the  space 
of  eight  days  he  submitted  the  arms  to  extension  made  at  right  angles 
with  the  body,  by  means  of  sixteen-pound  weights,  the  extension  being 
continued  from  twenty  to  twentv-five  minutes,  and  occasionally  his 
own  exertions  being  added  to  the  weights.  On  the  fourth  attempt, 
the  head  of  the  bone  was  drawn  gradually  forwards,  and  by  a  rotatory 
motion  it  was  finally  made  to  slip  into  its  socket ;  but  it  became  im- 
mediately displaced.  The  next  day  Gaillard  reduced  it  anew,  and 
retained  it  in  place  one  hour.  Six  days  later  it  was  again  reduced, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  bandages,  permanently  retained  in  place.  The 
slight  pain  and  swelling  which  followed  soon  disappeared ;  and  by  the 
aid  of  careful  exercise,  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  arm  had  increased 
in  length,  and  the  patient  could  use  the  arm  and  hand  so  much  better 
than  before,  as  to  encourage  a  hope  that  the  recovery  would  be  com- 
plete.* 

Aristide  Bodrigue,  of  Hollidaysburg,  Penn.,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  gives  the  following  brief 
account  of  a  case  of  intra-uterine  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  compli- 
cated with  a  fracture  of  the  forearm. 

"The  woman,  when  about  four  months  gone  with  child,  fell  on  her 
left  side,  striking  a  board,  and  felt  herself  much  hurt  at  the  time :  at 
the  full  period  she  was  delivered  of  a  full-grown  large  boy  with  the 

>  Robert  Smith,  op.  cit. 

s  Gaillard,  M6m.  de  T Acad.  de.  M6d.,  1841,  from  Malg.,  p.  569. 


following  deformity :  dislocation  of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla ;  frac- 
ture of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  of  left  side,  lower  third.  Dislocation 
could  not  be  reduced;  union  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  by  ossific 
matter  complete ;  bones  passing  each  other,  and  hand  at  an  angle  of 
about  40°;  the  child  did  well  otherwise;  now,  four  years  old,  strong 
and  healthy ;  humerus  has  grown  nearly  apace  with  the  other ;  forearm 
has  not,  and  remains  short  and  deformea  as  in  birth ;  the  hand  is  of 
the  same  size  with  that  of  the  sound  side."^ 

§  9.  CoNosNiTAL  Dislocations  of  the  Radius  and  Ulna  Backwards. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  examples  of  a  slight  subluxation 
backwards  of  these  bones  in  feeble  and  newly-born  infants;  which 
condition  is  probably  due  to  a  relaxation  and  elongation  of  the  cap- 
sule. It  IS  characterized  by  a  preternatural  mobility  of  the  joint,  and 
especially  by  the  circumstance  that  the  limb  is  capable  of  abnormal 
extension,  or  flexion  backwards,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Gu^rin  has 
seen  this  condition  more  advanced,  the  bones  of  the  forearm  having 
actually  overlapped  somewhat  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  so 
that  the  articular  surface  of  this  latter  presented  itself  in  the  fold  of 
the  elbow.  This  was  especially  observed  in  a  girl  of  fourteen  and  a 
boy  of  thirteen  years,  and  also  in  the  two  arms  of  a  foetal  monster.' 

Chaussier  relates  that  a  young  woman,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ninth  month  of  pregnancy,  perceived  suddenly  movements  of  the  foetus 
so  violent  that  she  almost  lost  her  consciousness.  These  movements  • 
were  repeated  three  times  in  the  space  of  six  minutes,  after  which 
everything  returned  to  its  natural  order,  and  the  accouchement  took 
place  naturally  and  at  the  usual  term.  The  infant  was  pale  and  feeble, 
and  presented  a  complete  backward  luxation  of  the  radius  and  ulna.^ 

§  10.  Congenital  Dislocations  of  the  Head  of  the  BADiua 

Examples  of  this  luxation  have  been  reported  by  Dupuytren,  Cru- 
veilhier,  Sandiforte,  Adams,  Dubois,  Vemeuil,  Deville,  Robert  Smith, 
and  Gudrin,  most  of  which  were  in  the  direction  backwards,  some 
outwards,  but  only  one  of  them  forwards ;  some  were  double,  the  same 
deformity  being  presented  in  both  arms,  and  others  were  single.  In 
a  few  examples  the  dislocations  were  complicated  with  a  consolidation 
of  the  radius  to  the  ulna,  and  in  others  with  a  deficiency  of  the  ulna 
or  with  some  deformity  indicating  its  congenital  origin. 

Of  the  symmetrical  or  double  dislocation  backwards  Dupuytren 
furnishes  the  following  example,  presented  to  him  in  1830,  by  M. 
Loir :  **  The  abnormal  position  which  the  head  of  either  radius  had 
assumed  was  at  the  back  part  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus, 
beyond  which  it  extended  for  the  space  of  at  least  an  inch.  This 
disposition  of  parts  was  absolutely  identical  on  the  two  sides,  and  had 
all  the  characters  of  a  congenital  affection."^ 

»  Rodrigue,  loc.  clt.,  Jan.  1854,  p.  372.  «  Gu6rin,  op.  cit.,  p.  SI. 

'  Chanssier,  from  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  t.  ii.  p.  208. 
'  Dupuytren,  Injuries  and  Dis.  of  Bones,  p.  117. 


Hospital,  laboring  under  a  general  scrofulous  cachexy,  in  whose 
person  I  found  a  congenital  dislocation  of  the  heads  of  both  radii,  out- 
wards. The  luxations  are  complete.  The  ulnse  are  in  place  and  of 
natural  form,  but  their  articulations  at  the  wrist  are  loose.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  all  the  other  joints  in  the  body.  The  power  of  pro- 
nation and  supination  is  unimpaired,  as  well,  also,  as  the  power  of 
flexion  and  extension. 

In  the  example  of  outward  luxation,  mentioned  by  Deville,  there 
was  an  almost  complete  absence  of  the  ulna,  the  head  of  the  radius 
mounting  upwards  more  than  three  centimetres  above  the  level  of  the 
articulation.* 

Gu^rin,  who  has  described  the  only  example  of  a  forward  luxation, 
says  it  was  observed  by  him  in  a  girl  of  seven  years,  and  that  it  was 
symmetrical.  The  two  radii  lay  in  front  of  the  humeri,  near  the  coro- 
nary fossettes.* 

§  11.  CONQSNITAL  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  WrIST. 

Gu^rin  thinks  he  has  seen  three  forms  of  congenital  luxation  of  the 
wrist.  First,  a  dislocation  forwards  characterized  by  a  sliding  of  the 
wrist  before  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  and  by  the  projection  posteriorly 
of  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna;  seen  in  an  infant  of  six 
months,  and  in  two  adults.  Second,  backwards  and  upwards ;  seen 
in  a  child  of  six  years,  and  accompanied  with  an  incomplete  paralysis 
of  all  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  and  hand.  Third,  backwards  and 
outwards;  in  a  girl  of  fourteen  years,  accompanied  with  incomplete 
paralysis.* 

Gu^rin  has  also  seen  three  examples  of  dislocation  outwards  in 
foetal  monsters,  and  one  of  dislocation  inwards,  as  the  result  of  arrest 
of  development. 

Robert  Smith  believes  that  the  case  of  simple  dislocation  of  the 
wrist  or  of  the  carpus  forwards,  mentioned  by  Cruveilhier  in  his 
Anatomie  Paihohgiqite,  was  an  example  of  congenital  luxation ;  and  he 
relates  two  other  cases  equally  remarkable  which  came  under  his  own 
observation.  One  was  in  the  person  of  Deborah  O'Neil,  a  lunatic  and 
epileptic,  who  died  when  thirty-six  years  old.  Both  upper  extremities 
were  deformed  from  birth;  the  right  presenting  an  example  of  dislo- 
cation of  the  carpus  forwards,  and  the  left  of  dislocation  of  the  carpus 
backwards.  The  dissection  showed  that  there  had  been  an  arrest  of 
development,  especially  in  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and  carpus.  The 
second  was  in  the  person  of  a  young  woman  who  died  of  phthisis  in 
the  Richmond  Hospital;  the  right  wrist  presenting  an  example  of 
congenital  dislocation  of  the  carpus  forwards  from  arrest  of  develop- 
ment also.* 

Marrigues  describes  a  very  singular  congenital  displacement  which 
he  found  upon  a  newly-born  infant.    The  radius  and  ulna  were  widely 

>  Deyille,  Bulletins  de  la  Soc.  Anat.,  1849,  p.  158. 

«  Gu6rin,  op.  cit.,  p.  81.  »  Ibid.,  p.  717. 

«  R  Smith,  op.  cit.,  pp.  288,  251. 


separated  below,  and  in  the  interspace  was  lodged  the  whole  of  the 
first  range  of  the  carpal  bones ;  the  hand  being  strongly  turned  in- 
wards.* 

§  12.  OoNOiNiTAL  Dislocations  ov  thb  Finqsbs. 

Chaussier  found  in  a  foetus  the  last  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
dislocated  at  the  metacarpo-pbalangeal  articulation.  The  thighs^  kne^ 
and  feet  were  also  dislocated.* 

A.  B^rard  speaks  of  an  incurvation  backwards  of  the  last  two  pha- 
langes of  the  fingers  as  having  been  occasionally  seen  in  newly-born 
children  of  the  female  sex;  and  Malgaigne  adds  that  he  has  himself 
seen  a  woman  who  had,  from  birth,  all  the  phalangettea  carried  back- 
wards to  an  angle  of  135^,  leaving  the  heads  of  the  phalanges  project- 
ing forward  under  the  skin.* 

Bobert  has  seen,  in  a  girl  six  years  old,  a  congenital  lateral  luxation 
of  the  phalangette  of  the  index  finger,  which  was  inclined  outwards  at 
an  obtuse  angle.  The  external  condyle  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
proximal  phalanx  was  slightly  Atrophied,  and  the  internal  presented  a 
corresponaing  projection.  Bobert  cut  the  internal  lateral  ligament  by 
a  subcutanepus  incision,  but  without  any  favorable  result.^ 

§  13.  Congenital  Dislocations  of  the  Hip. 

Dupuytren  thought  that  double  dislocations  of  the  hip-joint,  as 
congenital  accidents,  were  more  common  than  single  dislocations,  but 
in  the  experience  of  Pravaz  the  rule  has  been  reversed,  he  having  met 
with  but  four  double  dislocations  in  a  total  of  nineteen. 

Congenital  dislocations  of  the  femur  have  been  noticed  much  oflener 
in  females  than  in  males.  Of  forty-five  examples  mentioned  by  Du- 
puytren and  Pravaz,  only  seven  or  eight  were  males. 

They  may  be  complete  or  incomplete.  Of  the  complete  luxations, 
four  varieties  have  been  noticed. 

Upwards  and  backwards,  upon  the  dorsum  ilii.  This  variety  is  by 
far  the  most  common. 

Upwards  and  forwards;  the  head  of  the  femur  resting  upon  the 
eminentia  ilio-pectinea. 

Downwards  and  forwards  into  the  foramen  thyroideum ;  of  which 
variety  Chaussier  alone  mentions  one  example ;  but  Delpech  found  in 
an  infant,  bom  paralytic,  the  head  of  the  femur  lodged  habitually  near 
the  foramen  thyroideum. 

Directly  upwards ;  seen  by  Gu^rin,  Pravaz,  and  others ;  the  head 
of  the  femur  being  placed  immediately  without  the  anterior  inferior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium. 

Gu^rin  has  observed,  moreover,  a  single  variety  of  subluxation; 
characterized  by  the  incomplete  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  femur 

I  Marrigues,  Malgaigne,  from  Journ.  de  M^d.,  1775,  t.  ii.  p.  81. 

*  Chaussier,  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  t.  ii.  p.  751. 

*  B^rard,  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  773. 

*  Robert,  from  Malg.,  op.  cit.,  p.  778. 


in  the  direction  upwards  and  backwards,  so  that  it  rested  upon  the 
edge  of  the  cotyloid  cavity:  "observed  often  in  newly-born  children, 
and  with  those  in  whom  the  muscular  dislocations  are  effected  sponta- 
neously after  birth." 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Davis,  of  this  city,  I  was  permitted,  in 
March,  1865,  to  see  a  child,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  residing  in 
Victor,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  was  born  in  1860,  with  dislocation  of 
both  knees  and  both  hip-joints.  The  legs  at  the  time  of  birth  were 
doubled  forward  upon  the  thighs,  the  heads  of  the  tibias  resting  upon 
the  front  of  the  femurs,  one  inch  above  the  condyles,  the  thighs  being 
at  right  angles  with  the  body  and  the  feet  touching  the  abdomen.  The 
knees  were  drawn  closely  together.  The  dislocation  of  the  heads  of 
the  femurs  was  not  at  this  time  recognized.  By  constant  pressure  Dr. 
J.  B.  Palmer  had  succeeded,  at  the  end  of  one  year,  in  restoring  the 
leg  to  position,  the  thighs  remaining  flexed;  but  when  two  years 
old  she  began  to  walk  with  her  body  bent  forwards.  The  displace- 
ment of  the  hip-bones  was  then  first  discovered.  When  four  years 
old  the  sartorius  and  tensor  vaginaa  femoris  were  severed,  but  with 
very  little  benefit.  At  the  time  of  my  examination  she  was  five  years 
old.  The  thighs  were  still  flexed  and  adducted ;  by  pressure  upon  the 
knees  the  femurs  could  be  slid  upwards  and  backwards  upon  the  ilium 
one  inch :  on  rotating  the  femurs  the  trochanters  were  observed  to 
move  upon  a  very  short  radius,  indicating  the  entire  absence  of  head 
and  neck.    She  walked  with  the  gait  peculiar  tb  these  conditions. 

Both  Delpech  and  Gu^rin  have  called  attention  to  two  varieties  of 
what  the  latter  terms  pseudo-luxations :  of  which  the  first  simulates 
a  dislocation  upwards  and  backwards,  and  the  second  a  dislocation 
downwards  and  forwards.  In  these  examples,  the  extreme  adduction 
or  abduction  of  the  thighs  might  lead  to  a  belief  that  the  bones  were 
dislocated,  when  in  fact  the  abnormal  position  of  the  limbs  is  due 
only  to  muscular  contraction,  without  actual  articular  displacement. 

In  the  remarks  which  follow  we  shall  have  special  reference  to  that 
form  of  congenital  dislocations  of  the  femur  in  which  the  head  of  the 
bone  rests  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  as  being  that  which  will  be  presented 
in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  and  which,  characterized  by  the  same 
general  phenomena,  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  all  the  others. 

Symptomatology. — First.  When  the  dislocation  is  double. 

In  these  examples  the  deformity  is  often  found  to  be  symmetrical ; 
the  opposite  limbs  being  precisely  the  same  length,  and  in  the  same 
relative  positions ;  a  circumstance  which,  when  it  exists,  may  render 
the  diagnosis  more  diiScult,  or  may  cause  it  to  be  for  a  long  time 
entirely  overlooked.  It  is  in  such  cases  especially  that  the  deformity 
is  not  usually  discovered  until  the  child  begins  to  walk. 

The  first  circumstance  which  would  naturally  arrest  our  attention 
if  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  this  double  dislocation  is  stripped 
and  placed  erect  before  us,  is  the  great  apparent  length  of  the  arms 
and  of  the  body  in  comparison  with  the  lower  extremities.  We  may 
next  observe  that  the  great  trochanters  are  carried  upwards  and  back- 
wards, so  as  to  make  a  remarkable  projection  in  this  direction ;  the 
lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal  column  is  thrown  very  much  forwards 


and  the  dorsal  portion  backwards.  The  thighs  incline  inwards,  so  as 
almost  to  cross  each  other ;  the  whole  of  the  lower  extremities  are 
imperfectly  developed  and  feeble;  the  toes  are  generally  pointed  di- 
rectly forwards,  or  they  may  be  noticed  to  turn  inwards. 

When  the  person  stands,  and  his  limbs  are  not  in  motion,  the  heel 
is  usually  brought  down  fairly  to  the  floor;  but  in  walking,  and 
especially  in  the  attempt  to  run,  he  touches  only  the  balls  and  toes  of 
his  feet.  "  When  they  are  about  to  walk,"  says  Pravaz,  •'  we  see  them 
lift  themselves  upon  the  points  of  the  feet^  to  incline  the  superior  part 
of  the  trunk  toward  the  member  which  is  about  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  body,  and  to  lift  the  other  from  the  ground  with  an  effort,  in 
order  to  carry  it  forwards.  At  this  moment  one  of  the  trochanters, 
that  which  corresponds  to  the  column  of  sustentation,  appears  to 
approach  the  iliac  crest  more  nearly  than  when  the  patient  is  standing 
upon  his  two  feet."  In  consequence  of  which  mobility  of  the  thigh- 
bones, the  patient  assumes  a  peculiar  waddling  gait,  which  is  not  only 
ungraceful,  but  exceedingly  fatiguing. 

The  diflSculty  of  progression  is,  however,  very  variable  in  dififerent 
persons.  Sometimes  the  patient  requires  no  aid  whatever;  and  at 
other  times  he  cannot  walk  without  assistance.  Qenerally  it  increases 
with  age.  It  is  especially  deserving  of  notice  that  in  rapid  progression 
the  mobility  of  the  heads  of  the  femurs  is  appreciably  less  than  in 
slow  progression,  which  is  explained  by  the  more  constant  and  vigor- 
ous contraction  of  the  muscles  about  the  joint,  when  the  motions  of 
the  limb  are  rapid. 

In  the  recumbent  posture,  the  thighs  may  be  drawn  down  easily  to 
almost  their  natural  positions.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule,  accord- 
ing to  Camochan,  "is  when  the  head  of  the  femur  has  escaped  from 
the  natural  capsule  in  which  it  was  originally  inclosed,  and  a  new 
socket  has  been  formed  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium." 

Abduction  is  performed  with  difficulty;  adduction  and  rotation, 
especially  inwards,  being  less  restricted. 

Second.  When  the  dislocation  is  only  upon  one  side. 

In  these  cases  the  symptoms  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  double 
dislocation ;  with  only  such  slight  differences  and  peculiarities  as  would 
naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  surgeon,  and  which  will  not,  there- 
fore, demand  from  us  a  special  consideration. 

Pathology, — The  head  of  the  femur  is  sometimes  merely  changed  in 
form  and  consistence,  the  neck  also  undergoing  corresponding  aJtera- 
tions  in  its  size,  form,  direction,  &c. ;  at  other  times  the  head  is  absent 
altogether,  and  with  it  a  considerable  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  neck 
has  disappeared. 

The  pelvic  bones  are  usually  more  or  less  deformed.  The  acetaba- 
lum  may  be  entirely  deficient^  or  it  may  present  itself  as  an  irregular 
bony  protuberance,  without  cartilage,  fibro-cartilage,  or  ligaments. 
Sometimes  it  exists  as  an  oval  or  triangular  cavity,  which  is  expanded 
at  its  superior  and  posterior  margin  into  a  distinct  fossa,  where  the 
head  of  the  femur,  descending  from  the  dorsum  ilii,  occasionally  rests. 
A  new  cavity  is  formed  usually  upon  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  which  is 
shallow  and  without  an  elevated  margin,  or  it  may  be  deeper,  and  more 
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complete  in  its  construction,  by  the  addition  of  an  osseous  border.  Jn 
either  case,  the  new  socket  is  often  lined  with  a  true  periosteum  and 
synovial  membrane ;  but  not  unfrequently  it  is  unprotected  by  any 
soft  tissue,  the  surface  being  hard  and  polished  like  ivory. 

The  head  of  the  femur,  having  escaped  from  its  original  capsule, 
through  a  button-like  opening,  rests  in  this  socket  constantly.  In  still 
other  examples  the  head  of  the  femur  remains  within  its  capsule,  and 
may  be  observed  to  play  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  two 
sockets ;  or  the  head  and  neck  being  absorbed,  and  the  capsule  remain- 
ing entire,  the  latter  is  converted  into  a  long  narrow  sac,  somewhat 
contracted  in  its  centre,  or  finally  into  a  firm  ligamentous  cord,  which 
being  attached  to  the  stunted  upper  extremity  of  the  femur,  limits  its 
motions  in  the  direction  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  In  this  case  no  new 
socket  is  formed. 

A  portion  of  the  pelvi-femoral  muscles  are  contracted,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  approximation  of  their  points  of  origin  and  insertion,  and 
remaining  in  a  state  of  comparative,  if  not  absolute,  inertia,*  they 
become  atrophied,  or  pass  into  a  condition  of  fatty  degeneration,  while 
other  muscles,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  labor  which  they  have 
to  perform,  become  hypertrophied,  or  degenerate  into  a  fibrous*  tissue. 

Treatment. — Says  Dupuytren :  "  Of  what  possible  utility  can  it  be  to 
practise  extension  of  the  lower  extremities  in  these  cases,  even  sup- 
posing the  limbs  could  be  thus  brought  to  their  natural  length  ?  Is 
it  not  evident  that  the  head  of  the  femur,  finding  no  cavity  fitted  to 
receive  and  hold  it,  would,  when  abandoned  to  itself,  resume  its  former 
abnormal  position  ?  There  is  something  more  rational  and  feasible 
in  adopting  a  palliative  course  of  treatment.  When  we  call  to  mind 
the  natural  proneness  which  the  heads  of  thigh-bones  have  to  ascend 
to  the  external  iliac  fosses,  and  that  this  tendency  is  partly  due  to  the 
superincumbent  weight  of  the  body,  and  in  part  to  muscular  action,  a 
just  conception  may  be  formed  of  tne  indications  on  which  the  employ- 
ment of  palliative  remedies  should  be  founded.  The  object  should  be 
to  relieve  the  lower  limbs  of  the  superincumbent  weight  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  to  moderate  the  muscular  action.  Both  of 
these  indications  are  in  part  fulfilled  by  repose;  and  the  attitude  most 
conducive  to  this  effect  is  the  sitting  posture,  in  which  the  weight  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  not  transmitted  to  the  lower  extremities, 
but  is  centred  in  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia.  Therefore,  laboring 
persons  afSicted  with  this  infirmity  should  be  recommended  to  adopt 
a  sedentary  occupation,  as  a  calling  which  requires  much  standing  and 
walking  about  would  dangerously  aggravate  their  deformity.  Yet 
one  would  scarcely  be  willing  to  condemn  such  individuals  to  per- 
petual repose;  and  to  avoid  this  it  is  necessary  to  discover  some  means 
lor  diminishing  the  inconveniences  which  attend  the  upright  posture, 
the  act  of  walking  and  other  exercises.  Experience  has  taught  me 
hitherto  but  two  methods  of  obtaining  this  important  object:  the  first 
consists  in  the  daily  employment  of  a  perfectly  cold  bath,  in  which 
all  the  body  should  be  immersed  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  min- 
utes, the  head  being  protected  by  an  oiled-silk  cap;  the  water  may  be 
fresh  or  salt ;  and  the  only  precautions  necessary  to  take  are  to  avoid 
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menial  discharge  is  present.  These  baths  have  a  local,  as  well  as 
general,  tonic  effect.  The  second  method  consists  in  the  constant  use, 
at  least  during  the  day,  of  a  belt,  which  embraces  the  pelvis,  fitting 
closely  over  the  great  trochanters,  and  keeping  them  at  a  constant 
height,  so  as  to  bind  the  parts  together,  and  prevent  that  continual 
unsteadiness  of  the  body  which  results  from  the  loose  connections  of 
the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones.  For  the  proper  fulfilment  of  these  in- 
dications, certain  precautions  are  necessary  in  the  construction  of  this 
cincture ;  in  the  first  place,  it  should  occupy  the  narrow  interval  be- 
tween the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  great  trochanters,  completely  filling 
this  space,  and  therefore  being  about  three  or  four  fingers'  breadth, 
according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  patient.  It  should  further  be 
well  padded  with  wool  or  cotton,  and  covered  with  doe-skin,  so  that 
it  may  not  abrade  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied  ;  and  there  should 
be  a  piece  let  in  on  either  side,  so  as  to  receive  and  support  the  tro- 
chanters without  entirely  covering  them ;  it  should  be  buckled  behind, 
and  padded  straps  be  carried  under  the  thigh,  and  across  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium,  on  either  side,  to  prevent  the  zone  from  slipping  up, 
I  do  riot  mean  to  assert  that  I  have  ever  succeeded  in  completely  get- 
ting rid  of  the  inconveniences  of  congenital  dislocations  of  the  thigh- 
bones, but  I  have  prevented  their  increasing,  and  have  rendered 
supportable  what  I  could  not  cure.  The  testimony  of  some  patients 
to  the  value  of  this  treatment  has  been  of  a  most  unequivocal  charac- 
ter ;  for  being  worried  by  the  pressure  of  the  belt,  they  have  laid  it 
aside,  but  have  speedily  restored  it  again,  as  they  found  that  without 
it  they  had  neither  a  sense  of  firmness  in  the  hip,  nor  confidence  iu 
walking." 

In  relation  to  which  opinions  the  same  excellent  writer  subsequently 
made  the  following  candid  admission:  '*I  at  first  thought  that  no 
benefit  would  be  derived  in  these  cases  from  the  employment  of  con- 
tinual traction  on  the  lower  extremities,  for  reasons  already  stated; 
but  the  experiments  of  MM.  Lafond  and  Duval  tend  to  throw  some 
doubt  on  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion.  These  distinguished 
practitioners  tested  the  influence  of  extension,  in  their  orthopaedic  in- 
stitution, on  a  child  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  who  was  the  subject 
of  double  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip ;  after  the  uninterrupt^ 
employment  of  this  treatment  for  some  weeks,  I  satisfied  myself  that 
the  limbs  had  resumed  their  natural  length  and  direction ;  but  I  was 
not  a  little  astonished  to  find  that,  after  extension  had  been  persisted 
in  for  three  or  four  months  continuously,  the  greater  part  of  the  bene- 
ficial results  remained  for  several  weeks  undiminished.  It  would  be 
idle,  it  is  true,  to  generalize  on  this  single  case;  but  as  an  isolated 
example  of  the  utility  of  extension  it  is  interesting,  and  it  may  be  the 
forerunner  of  more  important  results."* 

Since  which  time  Humbert  and  Jacquier,  who,  as  well  as  Duval 
and  Lafond,  confined  themselves  to  the  treatment  of  deformities^  claim 
to  have  met  with  equal  success  in  the  management  of  these  cases  by 

*  Dupuytren,  op.  cit.,  pp.  176-178 
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extension  alone ;  and,  still  more  lately,  Gu^rin  of  Paris,     i 
of  Lyons,  by  the  adoption  of  the  same  general  principle  r 
modified,  have  added  new  triumphs,  and  greatly  enlarged     i 
tion. 

The  means  recommended  and  practised  by  Gu^rin,  are 
paratory  extension  destined  to  elongate  the  muscles  as  n:    : 
sible ;  second,  subcutaneous  section  of  the  muscles  which 
extension  has  not  sufficiently  elongated  ;  third,  extension 
ments,  and  even,  if  extension  does  not  suffice,  their  subcui    : 
tion ;  fourth,  manoeuvres  destined  to  efiect  reduction ;  fiftl 
designed  to  consolidate  the  reduction,  and  consisting  in      ( 
tion  of  the  apparatus  proper  to  maintain  the  extension  anc    \ 
of  the  divided  tissues,  and  to  retain  the  head  of  the  femur  i 
finally,  in  the  gradual  execution  of  movements  proper  to  c<   i 
coaptation  of  the  surfaces,  and  to  establish,  little  by  little,    i 
logical  movements  of  the  joint. 

Other  surgeons  have  confined  their  efforts  to  the  redu<   i 
dislocation,  and  they  have,  consequently,  abandoned  all  th(   • 
which,  owing  to  the  complete  absence  of  the  natural  sock( 
want  of  sufficient  mobility  in  the  limb,  the  reduction  v  . 
impossible ;  but  Gudrin  has  gone  a  step  farther,  and  has  s(  i 
tablish  a  new  socket  upon  some  point  of  the  pelvic  bonej  i 
possible  to  its  natural  articular  fossa.     "  The  means  whic 
says  Gu^rin,  "  are  based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  proc< 
nature  employs  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  purpose,  at  I 
mine  are  but  an  imitation.    I  have  shown  that  the  essentia 
of  the  formation  of  artificial  cavities  is  perforation  of  th 
capsule,  and  the  placing  in  contact  of  the  luxated  extrem  . 
osseous  surface,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  maintenance  i 
normal  rapport  is  the  intimate  adherence  of  the  borders  c  ' 
with  the  circumference  of  the  new  cavity.    Now  it  appei  i 
that  art  could  realize,  in  all  points,  the  conditions  which  | 
the  spontaneous  formation  of  artificial  joints.    To  this  end  I  ; 
by  practising  under  the  skin,  and  at  the  point  correspondi  i 
where  it  is  most  convenient  to  fix  the  luxated  extremity,  sc 
of  the  capsule,  down  to  the  bone  to  which  it  is  attached 
means  the  dislocated  extremity  is  placed  in  immediate  cc  i 
the  bony  surface  upon  which  it  reposes.    It  makes  upon  t  i 
beginning  of  the  work  of  organization  resulting  from  th( 
and  fusion  of  the  scarified  points  with  the  corresponding 
this  surface.    Then,  in  order  to  circumscribe  and  impriso  : 
ated  extremity,  in  this  place  of  election,  I  practise  all  about  <  I 
fications,  which  tend  to  excite  the  same  work  of  organizat  • 
establish  fibro-cellular  adhesions  between  the  incised  bore 
capsule  and  the  contiguous  bony  surfaces. 

"Finally,  when  the  fibro-cellular  adhesions  are  supposed 
ficiently  solid  to  resist  the  movements  of  the  new  articulati 
voke,  little  by  little,  the  development  of  the  cavity  destined  ti 
the  luxated  extremity  by  the  means  which  nature  herself  c 
60 
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analogous  circumstances ;  that  is  to  say^  by  circumscribed  and  fre- 
quent movements  of  this  articulation."^ 

The  treatment  ought  to  be  commenced  as  early  as  possible,  no  ex- 
amples of  success  having  been  recorded  in  persons  over  fifteen  years 
of  age ;  while  the  youngest  child  whose  treatment  is  reported  as  suc- 
cessful was  three  years  of  age. 

For  the  purposes  of  making  the  requisite  extension,  and  of  main- 
taining the  bone  in  place,  Pravaz  (who  does  not,  however,  adopt 
Gudrin's  practice  of  establishing  for  the  head  of  the  bone  a  new 
socket,  but  only  seeks  to  reduce  and  maintain  it  in  its  old  socket)  has 
invented  several  forms  of  apparatus  adapted  to  the  different  stages  of 
progress  in  the  treatment.  Heine  of  Cannstadt,  Gu^rin,  and  others  have 
also  suggested  special  contrivances  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  no  sur- 
geon who  understands  fully  the  principle  upon  which  the  cure  is  sup- 
posed to  be  accomplished,  will  be  at  a  loss  for  apparatus  suitable  for 
making  the  necessary  extension,  or  for  maintaining  the  reduction 
when  once  it  has  been  effected. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  the  completion  of  a  cure,  where  a 
cure  is  possible,  must  vary  according  to  the  age  and  health  of  the 
patient,  and  according  to  the  pathological  condition  of  the  joints  and 
may  be  found  to  extend  from  a  few  months  to  one  or  more  years.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  where  the  accomplishment  of  the  cure  de- 
mands a  period  of  several  years,  the  treatment  must  be  intermittent 
and  greatly  varied,  so  as  to  suit  all  the  changing  circumstances  in  the 
condition  of  the  patient. 

Finally,  if  after  a  fair  trial  we  fail  to  accomplish  a  cure,  or  if  the 
condition  of  the  child  will  not  warrant  even  the  attempt,  we  ought  as 
far  as  possible  to  seek  to  prevent  an  increase  of  the  deformity  by 
such  means  as  our  ingenuity  may  suggest,  or  by  such  judicious  appli- 
ances and  general  management  as  we  have  seen  recommended  by 
Dupuytren. 

South  says  that  he  has  seen  one  case  of  double  dislocation  in  which 
the  walking  was  at  first  extremely  difficult,  but  from  the  fifteenth 
year  and  onwards  the  patient  so  improved,  that  at  the  twentieth  year 
scarcely  any  trace  of  the  peculiar  gait  could  be  discovered.' 

§  14.  Congenital  Dislocations  of  the  Patella. 

Falletta  found  a  dislocation  of  the  patella  in  the  cadaver  of  a  young 
man,  which  he  supposed  to  be  congenital.*  Michaelis  has  reported 
two  cases ;  one  in  a  young  man  of  seventeen  years,  and  the  other  in 
a  girl  of  fourteen,  each  of  whom  affirmed  that  it  had  existed  from 
birth.^  Both  of  these  examples  presented  themselves  at  the  hospital 
on  account  of  hydrarthrosis  of  the  knee-joints,  and  Malgaigne,  who 
had  himself  seen  a  similar  case,  is  disposed  to  regard  them  all  as 
examples  of  pathological  rather  than  congenital  luxations.    P^riat 

1  Gu6rin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  81-8. 

•  South,  Note  to  Chelius,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  245. 

*  Falletta,  Exercitationes  Pathologies,  p.  91. 

^  Michaelis,  Rev.  M^d.-Chirurg.,  torn.  xv.  p.  56. 


ing,  and  in  relation  to  the  authenticity  or  pertinence-  of  which  Mai- 
gaigne  seems  also  to  entertain  a  doubt.^ 

South  says  that  he  has  seen  a  congenital  dislocation  on  both  legs, 
in  an  aged  man.  The  patellas  rested  entirely  upon  the  outer  faces  of 
the  external  condyles,  leaving  the  front  of  the  knee-joint  completely 
uncovered.  When  the  limbs  were  extended  the  patellss  could  be 
easily  made  to  resume  their  natural  positions,  but  on  the  patient's 
making  the  slightest  movement  they  were  again  displaced.  The 
knees  were  very  much  inclined  inwards,  the  feet  outwards,  and  his 
gait  was  difficult  and  unsteady.' 

Dr.  Saml.  G.  Wolcott  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  informs  me  that  he  has  under 
observation  a  case  similar  to  the  one  reported  by  South,  in  a  healthy 
and  otherwise  well  formed  and  well  developed  boy,  set.  4.  "When 
the  legs  are  flexed  the  patellss  slip  outwards  upon  the  external  con- 
dyles of  the  femurs,  and  on  extending-  the  legs  the  patellss  resume 
their  positions  in  front  of  the  knee-joints.  This  occurs  at  every  step 
he  takes.  The  knees  are  strongly  inclined  inwards,  and  the  feet  out- 
ward. His  step  is  very  insecure,  and  if  accidentally  he  hits  his  feet  or 
legs  against  anything  in  walking,  he  invariably  falls." 

The  most  remarkable  example,  however,  has  been  reported  by  Dr. 
E.  J.  Caswell,  of  Providence,  E.  I.,  inasmuch  as  no  less  than  five 
members  of  the  same  family  have  double  congenital  dislocations  of 
the  patellaB.  The  man  who  was  the  subject  of  Dr.  Caswell's  special 
examination  is  43  years  old,  and  possessed  of  a  good  constitution. 
The  patellaa  lay  upon  the  outer  condyles,  and  are  movable,  performing 
their  functions  nearly  as  well  as  if  placed  in  their  proper  positions. 
He  walks  without  difficulty  upon  level  ground,  or  upon  an  ascending 
plane,  but  great  caution  is  required  in  descending.  The  right  patella 
is  longer  and  less  movable  than  the  left,  and  the  muscles  of  both  of 
his  lower  extremities  are  small.  "In  addition  to  his  labor  as  an 
operative,  he  cultivates  a  small  farm."  Dr.  Caswell  examined  his 
son  and  found  the  same  malposition,  but  less  marked  than  in  the  case 
of  the  father.  The  father  then  stated  that  his  own  father,  his  sister, 
and  the  son  of  his  half  brother  by  the  same  father,  had  a  similar  de- 
formity.* 

§  15.    CONGENTTAL  DISLOCATIONS  OP  THE  KnEE. 

The  head  of  the  tibia  has  been  found,  at  birth,  dislocated  forwards, 
backwards,  inwards,  outwards,  inwards  and  backwards,  outwards  and 
backwards,  and  simply  rotated  inwards. 

Most  of  these  luxations  were  incomplete ;  and  of  them  all,  the  dis- 
location forwards  has  been  observed  much  the  most  often. 

A  subluxation  forwards  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  has  been  seen  by 
Gu6rin  in  a  foetal  monster,  accompanied  with  extreme  retraction  of 

*  P^riat,  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  torn.  ii.  p.  032. 

«  South,  Note  to  Chelius,  op.  cit.,  vol.  il.  p.  247. 

•  Caswell,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  July,  1865. 
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the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg.^  Cruveilhier  has  dissected  a  foetus 
affected  with  a  similar  subluxation.^ 

In  these  examples  the  displacement  forwards  at  the  articular  surface 
was  but  slight,  and  the  anterior  flexion  of  the  limb  inconsiderable; 
but  when  the  dislocation  is  complete,  or  nearly  so,  the  deformity  is 
in  all  respects  very  much  increased ;  as  the  following  examples  will 
illustrate: — 

Dr.  D.  H.  Bard,  of  Troy,  Vermont,  has  reported  an  example  of 
complete  anterior  luxation  of  the  tibia,  seen  by  himself,  in  a  new-bora 
infant.  The  leg  was  found  drawn  forwards  upon  the  thigh  at  an  acute 
angle,  so  that  the  toes  pointed  toward  the  face  of  the  child,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  foot  was  directed  forwards.  By  the  application  of 
moderate  force,  the  limb  could  be  straightened  and  even  flexed  com- 
pletely. These  motions  inflicted  no  pain.  It  was  especially  noticed 
that  in  bringing  down  the  leg  from  its  position  of  extreme  anterior 
flexion  (extension)  more  force  was  required  in  the  first  part  of  the 
manoeuvre  than  in  the  last;  and  that  if,  having  brought  the  leg  down, 
it  was  left  to  itself,  it  immediately  resumed  the  abnormal  position, 
moving  at  first  slowly,  but  after  a  time  much  more  rapidly. 

The  limb  was  confined  by  bandages  for  a  short  time,  and  it  did  not 
afterwards  show  any  disposition  to  return  to  its  unnatural  position. 
The  child  did  well,  and  when  it  began  to  use  its  legs,  no  difference 
could  be  discovered  between  them.' 

J.  Youmans,  of  Portageville,  N.  Y.,  reports  a  similar  case  which 
occurred  in  his  own  practice.  A  healthy  woman  was  delivered,  on  the 
]  6th  of  Aug.  1859,  of  j&  full  grown  female  child,  whose  left  knee  was 
so  completely  dislocated  that  the  toes  rested  upon  the  anterior  part  of 
the  thigh  near  the  groin.  Dr.  Youmans  immediately  took  hold  of 
the  limb  and  brought  it  to  its  natural  form,  but  as  soon  as  he  relin- 
quished his  hold,  it  flew  back  to  its  original  position.  Having  again 
straightened  the  leg  it  was  retained  in  place  easily  by  two  pieces  of 
whalebone  tied  upon  each  side  of  the  thigh  and  body.  Some  soreness 
and  swelling  ensued,  and  it  was  some  weeks  before  the  splint  could 
be  safely  removed.  At  the  time  of  the  report,  Oct.  11, 1860,  the  child 
was  using  the  limb  with  as  much  freedom  and  dexterity  as  other 
children  of  her  own  age. 

In  the  report  particular  attention  is  called  to  the  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  limb  to  resume  its  unnatural  position  with  a  spring,  show- 
ing contraction  of  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  thigh ;  to  the  fact  that 
the  patella  of  this  knee  was  smaller  than  the  other,  and  that  the  skin 
on  the  front  of  the  knee  was  wrinkled  as  it  is  usually  back  of  the 
knee  in  fat  children.* 

I  have  mentioned  a  case  of  congenital  forward  dislocation  of  both 
tibiae  which  came  under  my  observation,  in  the  section  on  congenital 
dislocations  of  the  hip,  and  I  have  recently  seen  a  case  of  congenital 

»  Gu^rln,  op.  cit,,  p.  88. 

«  CruveUhier,  Atlas  de  TAnat.  Patholog.,  2e  livr.,  pi.  2. 

»  Bard,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sol.,  Feb.  1885,  p.  555,  from  Bost.  Med,  and  Smg. 
Journ.  Nov.  26,  1834. 
*  Youmans,  Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Oct.  25, 1860,  vol.  63,  p.  250. 
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subluxation  of  both  tibiss  backwards,  occasioned  by  contraction  of  the 
hamstrings.  'Section  of  the  muscles  restored  the  bones  nearly  to  their 
normal  position.  ' 

Chatelain  was  consulted  in  relation  to  a  similar  case,  in  which  the 
restoration  of  the  limb  to  its  natural  position  was  also  easily  effected, 
and  by  means  of  three  metallic  splints,  applied  during  about  fifteen 
days,  the  cure  was  consummated.  Chatelain  directed,  however,  that 
the  leg  should  be  kept  flexed  upon  the  thigh  eight  days  longer.^ 

Kleeberg  found  a  child  with  the  leg  so  much  flexed  forwards  (ex- 
tended) upon  the  thigh  that  the  popliteal  region  became  the  lowest 
point  of  the  limb;  in  front  and  above  the  articular  extremity  of  the 
tibia  could  be  felt,  and  the  condyles  of  the  femur  made  a  correspond- 
ing projection  behind  into  the  popliteal  space.  This  was  plainly  an 
example  of  complete  luxation ;  and,  contrary  to  what  was  observed 
in  Bard's  case,  flexion  of  the  limb  backwards  was  difficult  and  painful. 

The  treatment  was  commenced  by  securing  the  limb  in  a  straight 
position  by  means  of  a  splint  and  roller ;  subsequently,  Kleeberg  car- 
ried the  limb  back  to  an  obtuse  angle,  and  finally,  it  was  kept  eight 
days  in  a  position  of  extreme  flexion.  A  complete  cure  was  said  to 
have  been  accomplished  in  about  two  weeks." 

Gu^rin  has  seen  a  subluxation  backwards,  accompanied  with  a  slight 
rotation  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  outwards,  in  a  girl  fourteen  years  old; 
and  which,  he  affirms,  was  congenital,  characterized  by  a  permanent 
flexion  (backwards)  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and  a  sliding  of  the 
condyles  of  the  tibia  backwards.    • 

This  girl  was  under  Gu^rin's  treatment,  but  with  what  result  is  not 
stated.* 

Chaussier  found  both  tibiae  displaced  backwards  in  an  infant  other- 
wise deformed.* 

Bobert  speaks  of  an  example  of  lateral  subluxation  in  a  man,  which 
had  existed  from  birth.  The  right  knee  was  thrown  inwards,  and  the 
left  outwards.* 

Gu^rin  "operated"  publicly  upon  a  child,  two  years  old,  who  had  a 
congenital  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  backwards  and  inwards, 
accompanied  with  a  slight  rotation  of  the  leg  inwards.^  In  what  man- 
ner he  operated,  and  with  what  result,  he  does  not  inform  us. 

The  same  writer  speaks  of  a  subluxation  backwards  and  outwards, 
with  rotation  in  the  same  direction,  a  deformity  which,  he  affirms,  is 
very  frequent,  and  which  appears  especially  after  birth,  although  the 
causes  which  produce  it  have  given  their  first  impulse  during  intra- 
uterine life. 

The  case  quoted  from  Robert,  by  Malgaigne,  as  an  example  of  dis- 
location inwards,  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  case  of  semi-rotation 
of  the  articular  surfaces,  the  inner  condyle  being  thrown  back  into 
the  popliteal  space,  while  the  outer  condyle  still  retained  its  natural 
position. 

*  Chatelain,  Bibllotheque  M6d.,  torn.  Ixxv.  p.  85. 

*  Kleeberg,  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  983.      *  Robert,  Malg.,  op.  cit.,  p.  985. 

'  Gu4rin,  sur  les  Lux.  Cong^n.,  p.  33.       «  Querin,  Burles  Lux.  Cong^n.,  p.  83. 

*  Chaussier,  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  884. 


§  16.    UONOENITAL  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  TARSAL  BONES. 

Under  this  general  term  may  be  included  all  those  varieties  of  sub- 
luxation of  the  several  bones  which  compose  the  tarsus,  and  which  are 
known  as  examples  of  talipes  or  club-foot;  such  as  tibio-astragaloid 
luxations,  astragalo-scaphoid,  calcaneo-astragaloid,  oaloaneo-ouboid,  4c. 

Although  these  deformities  may  properly  enough  claim  a  place  in 
a  chapter  on  congenital  dislocations,  they  have  so  long  been  the  sub- 
jects of  special  treatises  as  to  justify  their  exclusion  from  the  present 
volume. 

§  17.  Ck)NOENiTAL  Dislocations  of  the  Toes. 

Observed  occasionally  at  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulations;  the 
articular  facets  of  the  first  phalanges  suffering  a  subluxation  upwards, 
or  laterally  upon  the  corresponding  metatarsal  bones. 

Gu^rin  has  noticed  especially  a  congenital  lateral  subluxation  of 
the  great  toe.^ 

'  Gu^rin,  op.  cit.,  p.  84. 
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Abscess  in  fracture  of  the  Btdruum,  169 
Aoetabnlam,  843 
Aoromion  process,  208 
Amesbnry's  thigh  splint,  399 
ADSBsthetlos,  use  of,  in  diagnosis,  37 
Anatomical  neck  of  humerus,  215 
Anaplasty  in  fractures  of  the  septum  narinm,  96 
Anchylosis  after  Colles*s  fracture,  282 

after  fractures  of  elbow,  206 

excision  for  anchylosis  of  knee,  444 
Apparatus  immobile,  54 

in  fractures  of  the  leg,  463 
Arytenoid  cartilages,  fractures  of,  139 
Ashhurst,  fracture  of  astragalus,  478 
Astragalus,  476 
Atlas,  164 

and  axis,  164 
Axis,  161 
Ayres,  compound  fracture  of  olayiole,  187 

Badly  united  fracture  of  leg,  474 
BarUett's  apparatus  for  broken  claTiole,  198 
Barton's  bran  dressing,  61,  473 

bandage  for  fractured  jaw,  129 

trephining  yertebrss,  148 

fracture  of  lower  end  of  radius,  281 
Base  of  acetabulum,  344 
Bauer's  wire  splints,  471 
Beans,  lower  jaw,  124 
Bending  of  bones,  72 
Biceps,  displacement  of  long  head,  576 

rupture  of^  576 
Bigelow,  stellate  fracture  of  lower  end  of  ra- 
dius, 279 

rim  of  acetabulum,  345 
Boardman,  fracture  of  xygoma,  107 
Body  of  the  scapula,  202 
Bodies  of  the  yertebrss,  151 
Bond's  elbow  splint,  251 

radius  splint,  285 
Bosworth,  Frank,  tracheotomy  in  fracture  of 

lower  jaw,  110 
Box  for  leg,  473 
Boyer's  thigh  splint,  399 
Brainard,  perforator,  70 
Buck,  lower  jaw,  119 

thigh  splint,  407 
Burge,  patella,  443 

Calcaweum,  477 
Carpal  bones,  327 
CartUages,  177 


Carved  splints,  radius,  291 
Cerrical  ligaments,  strains  of,  1 57 

yertebrsD,  bodies  of  flye  lower,  155 

axis,  161 

atlas,  163 

atlas  and  axis,  164 
Children,  fracture  of  femur,  426 
Chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  367 
Clark's  case  of  fracture  of  pelvis,  337 
Clark,  fracture  of  humerus,  239 
Clayiole.  178 

partial  fractures,  179 

repair  of  fractures,  185 
Cline,  trephining  yertebrss,  148 

fracture  of  atlas,  164 
Coates,  fracture  bed,  418 

bran  dressings,  61 
Coccyx,  351 
CoUes's  fracture,  274 
Comminuted  fractures,  60 
Common  signs  of  fracture,  33 
Compound  fractures,  60 

forearm,  327 

thigh,  Gilbert  on,  408 

thigh,  author's  opinion,  428 

patella,  488 

tibia  and  fibula,  464 
Concussion  of  spinal  marrow,  157 
Condyles  of  humerus,  256 
internal,  261 
external,  263 
base,  245 
base  and  between  condyles,  253 

of  femur,  428 
external,  428 
interna],  429 
base.  431 

between  condyles,  431 
Congenital,  31,  234,  445 
Cooper,  Sir  Astley,  fracture  of  olecranon  pro- 
cess, 315 

neck  of  femur  within  capsule,  361 

patella,  441 
Coracoid  process,  211 
Coronoid  process  of  ulna,  301 
Cotyloid  cayity,  343 

Counter-extension  by  adhesiye  plaster,  408 
Cradle  for  leg.  472 

Crandall,  extension,  fracture  of  leg,  469 
Cricoid  cartilage,  138,  140 
Crosby,  neck  of  femur  within  capsule,  371 

external  condyle,  428 
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Daxielb'  fraotare-bed,  419 
Deformities  of  legs,  474 
Delayed  or  non-anion,  62 

humerus,  234 

tibia,  470 
Dextrine,  55 
Diagnosis,  general,  3S 
Dieffenbaob,  tenotomy  in  fracture  of  olecranon 

process,  317 
Dislocation  of  humerus,  differential  diagnosis, 

227 
Division  of  fractures,  general,  27 
Dorsal  rertebrsB,  154 
Dorsej,  fracture  of  patella,  440 
Dugas,  sign  of  dislocation  of  humerus,  228 
Dnpuytren's  ease  of  fracture  of  a  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, 165 

body  of  a  lower  cervical  vertebra,  156 

dressing  for  fracture  of  fibula,  451 

Elbow  splint,  Physiok's,  249 
(  Kirkbride's,  250 

Rose's,  250 

Welch's,  250 

Bond's,  251 

the  author's,  252 
Else,  fracture  of  axis,  161 
Emphysema  in  fracture  of  ribs,  175 
Epicondyle  of  humerus,  external,  260 

internal,  256 
Epiphyseal  separations,  28 

acromion,  208 

humerus,  upper  end,  221 
lower  end,  245 

femur,  upper  end,  356 
lower  end,  433 

trochanter  major,  384 
Epiphyses,  sternum,  167 

scapula,  210 

humerus,  222 

radius,  296 

ulna,  305 

08  innominatum,  335 

femur,  352 

tibia,  446 

fibula,  449 
Epitrochlea,  256 
Etiology,  general,  29 
Eve,  non-union  of  ribs,  174 

patella,  435 
Exciting  causes,  general,  29 
Experiments  on  bending,  73 

on  partial  fractures,  78,  82 
External  epicondyle  of  humerus,  260 

condyle  of  humerus,  263 
femur,  428 
Extension  of  thigh  by  adhesive  plastei,  417 

Fakking,  N.,  humerus,  233 
Faugcr,  Golles's  fracture,  285 
Felt  splints,  51 
Femur,  352 

neck,  within  capsule,  353 

neck,  anatomy  of,  George  K.  Smith,  365 

differential  diagnosis,  357 

without  capsule,  376 

trochanter  major  and  base  of  neck,  383 

epiphysis  of  trochanter  mii^or,  384 

shaft,  386 

in  children,  426 

external  condyle,  428 

internal  condyle,  429 


Femur — 

between  condyles,  431 

base  of  condyles,  431 

separation  of  lower  epiphysis,  433 
Fibula,  449 
Fingers,  331 
Fissures,  84 

neck  of  femur,  352 
Fitch,  fracture  of  lower  jaw,  129 
Flagg's  thigh  apparatus,  405 
Floating  cartilages,  in  knee-joint,  700 
Forearm,  318 

Fore's  case  of  fracture  of  hyoid  bone,  134 
Four-tailed  bandage  for  broken  jaw,  130 
Fracture  beds,  418 

Jenks,  431 

Hewson,  418 

Barton,  418 

Coates,  418 

Daniels,  419 

Burges,  411 

Crosby,  421 
Fracture-box,  473 

Gaitgbenb,  after  fracture  at  base  of  condyles 
of  humerus,  249 

Dupuytren's  cases  after  fracture  of  radius, 
292 

Robert  Smith's  oases,  293 

NorrU,  294 

after  fracture  of  forearm,  320 

leg,  from  tight  roller,  412 

patella,  441 

from  tight  bandages,  448 

leg  from  tight  bandages,  461 

from  use  of  "apparatus  immobile,"  464 
Qlbsnn,  bandage  for  fractured  jaw,  129 

fracture  of  clavicle,  188' 
of  coracoid  process,  211 
Gilbert,  apparatus  for  broken  femur,  416 

leg.  468 
Glenoid  cavity  of  scapula,  comminuted,  207 
Granger,  fracture  of  epicondyle,  256 
Greater  tubercle  of  humerus,  219 
Gunning's  interdental  splint,  124 
Gunshot  fractures,  483 

treatment  in,  486 
Gutta-percha  splints,  52 

Harris,  separation  of  upper  maxillary  bones, 

101 
Harrold,  lumbar  vertebrae,  154 
Hartshorne,  Edward,  clavicle,  193 
Hartshorne,  Joseph  E.,  thigh  apparatus,  403 
Hays,  radial  splint,  285 
Hayward,  lower  jaw,  120 
Head  of  femur,  353 

of  radius,  270 

and  anatomical  neck  of  humeral.  215 

and  neck  of  humerus,  longitudinal  frac- 
ture, 219 
Hewson,  fracture-bed,  418 
Hodge,  thigh-splint,  416 
Hodgen's  fracture-cradle,  487 

'*        wire,  suspension  splint,  403 
Hodges,  head  of  radius,  470 
Horner,  thigh  apparatus,  407 
Humerus,  213 

anatomical  neck,  215 

head  and  neck,  215-219 

tubercles,  219 

longitudinal  fracture  of  head  and  neck,  219 
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surgical  necK,  zzi 

upper  epiphysis,  221 

differential  diagnosis,  227 

shaft,  234 

lower  epiphysis,  245 

base  of  condyles,  245 

with  splitting  of  condyles,  253 

condyles,  256 

internal  epicondyle,  256 

external  epicondyle,  260 

internal  condyle,  261 

external  condyle,  263 

delayed  union,  266 

dislocation  of,  228 
Hutchinson,  leg  splint,  467 
Hutchinson,  J.  0.,  fracture  of  spine,  140 
Hyoidbone,  133 

Ilium,  340 

Immovable  apparatus,  54 

leg,  463 
Impacted  friactures,  28 

head  and  neck  of  humerus,  215 

tubercles,  219 

neck  of  femur  within  capsule,  355 
without  the  capsule,  377 
Incomplete  fractures,  72 
Inferior  maxilla,  109 

Interstitial  absorption  of  neck  of  femur,  367 
Internal  condyle  of  humerus,  261 

femur,  429 
Interdental  splints,  122 
Intra-uterine  fracture,  35,  235,  445 

fracture  of  tibia,  445 
Ischium,  398 

Jackson,  acromion  process,  209 
Jarvis's  adjuster,  467 
Jenks,  fracture-bed,  431 
Johnson,  neck  of  femur,  364 

Key,  lumbar  rertebne,  154 
Kingsley,  fracture  of  lower  jaw,  128 
Eirkbride,  elbow  splint,  250 

Larynx,  fracture  of,  138 

Lausdale,  patella,  444 

Lente,  fracture  of  dorsal  vertebra,  155 

femur,  410 

non-union,  67 

pelvis,  335 
Lewitt^  patella,  439 
Listen,  thigh  splint,  396 

leg  splint,  471 
Lockwood,  fracture  of  humerus  at  birth,  234 
Long  head  of  biceps,  displacement  of,  576 
Long  splints,  48 
Lonsdale,  extension  in  fracture  of  humerus,  237 

patella,  442 
Lower  jaw,  109 

Malar  bone,  97 

McDowell,  remarkable  displacement  of  head 
of  humerus,  215 

separation  of  upper  epiphysis,  223 
Malgaigne,  apparatus  for  fracture  of  leg,  473 
Many -tailed  bandage,  47 
March,  acromial  separations,  209 
Martin,  fracture  of  humerus,  238 
Maxilla,  superior,  100 

inferior,  109 


xneiauirsuB,  40i 

Metallic  splints,  48 

Monahan,  fracture  of  astragalus,  476 

Moore,  Golles'  fracture,  280 

fracture  of  clavicle,  195 
Morbus  coxiB  senilis,  367 
Morland,  statistics  of  fracture  of  tibia  and 

fibula,  455 
Mott,  prognosis  in  Colles*  fracture,  283 

electricity  in  non-union,  67 
Mussey,  fracture  of  coracoid  process,  211 
Mutter's  "clamp,"  123 

neck  of  radius,  270 

Neck  of  femur,  353 

within  capsule,  353 

prognosis,  361 

G.  E.  Smith  on,  365 

without  capsule,  376 
Neck  of  humerus,  anatomical,  215 

surgical  neck,  221 
Neck  of  lower  jaw.  111 
Neck  of  radius,  267 
Neck  of  scapula,  206 

signs  of  fracture,  228 
Neill,  maxilla  superior,  105 

coracoid  process,  211 
thigh,  404 

leg,  simple  fracture,  467 
compound  fracture,  468 
N^Iaton,  radial  splint,  285 
Non-union,  62 

humerus,  240 

lower  jaw,  117 

ribs,  173 
Norris,  delayed  and  non-union,  62 

astragalus,  479 

gangrene  from  bandages,  294 

tibia,  448 
Nose,  fracture  of,  89 
Nott,  wire  splint«,  48 

thigh  apparatus,  401 

Odontoid  process  of  axis,  161 
Olecranon  process,  310 

tenotomy,  317 
Ossa  nasi,  89 

Packard,  J.  A.,  clavicle,  193 

Palmer's  thigh  splint,  402 

Partial  fracture,  76 

Patella,  434 

Pelvis,  334 

Phalanges  of  fingers,  331 

toes,  482 
Pubes,  335 

Radius,  267 

Radius  and  ulna,  318 

Reduction  of  fractures :   general  oonsidera 

tions,  44 
Refraoture  of  badly-united  legs,  474 
Repair  of  fracture,  38 
Resection  for  badly  united  fractures,  474 
Rheumatic  arthritis,  chronic,  367 
Rhinoplasty,  96 
Ribs,  172 

cartilages  of,  177 
Rim  of  acetabulum,  347 
Rodet,  neck  of  femur,  354 
Rogers,  trephining  vertebras,  149 


Rose,  elbow  splint,  250 

Sacrum, 349 

Sacro-iliao  symphjBiB,  335 

Salter's  cradle  for  leg,  477 

Sargent,  separation  of  upper  maxillary  bones, 

101 
Sayre,  L.  A.,  olayicle,  196 
Soapnla,  202 

body, 202 

neck,  200 

acromion  process,  208 

ooraooid  process,  211 

epiphyses  of,  210 
Scaltetns,  bandage,  46 
Semeiology,  general,  33 
Septum  narium,  94 
Setting  bones,  44 
Seatin,  dressing,  54 
Shaft  of  humeras,  234 

radius,  271 

nlna,  297 

femur,  386 
Shoulder-joint ;  differential  diagnosis  of  acci- 
dents, 227 
Shrady,  radius  splint,  286 
Side  splints,  48 
Sling  for  broken  jaw,  130 
Smith,  B.  P.,  radial  splint,  286 
Smith,  Nathan  R.,  fracture  of  femnr,  402 
Smith,  Robert,  head  of  humerus,  217 
Smith,  Stephen,  fVactnre  of  lower  jaw,  116 

odontoid  process  of  axis,  164 
Smith,  Geo.  E.,  insertion  of  capsule  of  hip- 
joint,  Ac.,  365 
Spinal  marrow,  concussion,  157 
Spinous  processes :  yertebrsB,  142 

ilium,  340 
Splints,  48 
Starch  bandage,  64 
Sternum,  165 

Stone,  base  of  condyles  and  resection,  255 
Styloid  process  of  radius,  280 
Surgical  neck  of  humerus,  221,  230,  232 
Swing  box  for  leg,  472 
Symphyses  of  pelvis,  334 

pubes,  335 

sacro-iliao,  350 
Symphysis  pubis,  separation  of,  334 

Tarsus,  476 

astragalus,  476 

.oalcaneum,  477 
Tenotomy  in  fractures  of  olecranon  process,  317 


Thyroid  cartilage,  138 

Thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  138 

Tibia,  444 

Tibia  and  flbnla,  453 

Toes.  482 

Transrerse  processes  of  spine,  144 

Treatment  of  fractures,  general,  44 

Trephining  for  fracture  of  vertebra,  148 

Trochanter  major,  383 

Trochlea  of  humerus,  361 

Tubercles  of  humerus,  219,  229,  231 

Ulita,  resection  ot,  295 
Ulna,  297 

shaft,  297 

eoronoid  process,  301 

olecranon  process,  310 
Upper  epiphysis,  humerus,  221 

femur,  356 
Upper  maxillary  bones,  100 

Vakdkrvebr,  fracture  in  ntero,  33 
Yandeventer,  fracture  of  vertebral  arch,  141 
Yelpeau,  mode  of  dressing  fractures  with  del* 

trine  and  rollers,  55 
Vertebral  arches,  145 
VertebrsB,  142 

spinous  processes,  142 
transverse  processes,  144 
vertebral  arches,  145 
bodies,  151 

lumbar,  153 
dorsal,  154 
cervical,  155 
axis,  161 
atlas,  163 
atlas  and  axis,  164 

Warren  on  anchylosis  at  elbow-joint,  2M 

Water-beds,  160 

Watson,  fracture  of  lower  jaw,  111 

lower  epiphysis  of  humerus,  245 

patella,  437 
Weber,  plaster  of  Paris  bandage,  59 
Wells,  internal  condyle  of  femur,  429 
Whittaker,  pelvis,  338 
Wire-beds,  160 
Wire  splints,  48 

Wire  rack  for  fracture  of  leg,  473 
Wood,  fracture  of  patella,  440 
Wooden  splints,  49 
Wrist,  327 

Ztooxatic  arch,  106 
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ANiB8THVTICS,600 

Ancient  luxations,  494 

inferior  mszillai  504 

spine,  512 

olayiole,  oater  endi  534 

hnmems,  559 

head  of  radius  forwards,  581 

radios  and  ulna  backwards,  5dl 

thumb,  620 

femur,  686 
Andrews,  inferior  maxilla,  502 
Ankle-joint,  71S 
Anomalous  dlsIooationB  of  the  hip,  678.    See 

F&mur. 
Anterior  oblique  dislooation,  680 
Astragalus,  727 
Atlas,  dislocations  of,  519 
Ayres,  dislocation  of  oerrioal  yertebra,  517 

Batchblder,  head  of  radios,  579,  584 

thumb,  625 
Biceps,  rupture  or  displacement  of,  576 
Bigelow,  H.  J.,  on  dislocations  of  hip,  687 
Blaokman,  ancient  dislocations  of  humerus, 
563 

femur,  reduced  after  six  months,  686 
Bloxham's  dislocation  tourniquet,  651 
Brainard,  reduction  of  ancient  luxation  of 
elbow,  596 

OALCANxuir,  dislocation  of,  736 
Canton,  radius  and  ulna  forwards,  605 
Carpus,  606 

backwards,  608 
forwards,  611 
congenita],  771 
Carpal  bones  among  themselyes,  615 
Carpo-metacarpal  articulation,  617 
Cartilages,  of  ribs  from  one  another,  524 

in  Knee-joint,  711 
Caswell,  dislocation  of  patella,  779 
Clayiole,  dislocations  of,  524 

sternal  end  forwards,  524 

sternal  end  upwards,  528 

sternal  end  backwards,  530 

acromial  end  upwards,  532 

acromial  end  downwards,  537 

under  ooracoid  process,  538 

both  ends,  539 

congenital,  766 
Cloye-hitch,  500 
Compound  pulleys,  500 
Compound  dislocations  of  the  long  bones,  743 

reduction  in,  749 

non- reduction  in,  752 

amputation  in,  752 

tenotomy  in,  753 

resection  in,  753 
Congenital  dislocations ;  general  obseryations 
and  hbtory,  758 

general  etiology,  760 

inferior  maxilla,  761 


Congenital  Dislocations — 

spine,  764 

pelvic  bones,  765 

sternum,  765 

clayiole,  766 

shoulder,  766 

radius  and  ulna  backwards,  770 

head  of  radius,  770 

wrUt,  771 

fingers,  772 

hip,  772 

patella,  778  . 

knee,  779 

tarsus,  782 

toes,  782 
Cooper,  Sir  Astley,  method  of  reducing  dislo- 
cation of  humerus,  556 
Coxo-femoral  dislocations,  632.    See  Femur. 
Crosby,  dislocation  of  thumb,  624 

ancient  dislocation  of  elbow,  597 
Cuboid,  dislocations  of,  737 
Cuneiform  bones,  dislocation  of,  738 

DAMAiNyiLLB,  statistios  of  dislocations  of  fe- 
mur, 652 
Direct  causes  of  dislocations,  495 
Dislocations,  493 

Division  and  nomenclature  of  dislocations,  493 
Double  dislocation  of  lower  jaw,  501 
Dupierris,  femur  reduced  after  six  months,  686 
Dynamometer,  651 

Elbow-joint,  588 

Everted  dorsal  dislocation  of  femur,  640 
Exciting  causes,  general,  495 
Extension  by  a  twisted  rope,  500,  650 

Fbmur,  dislocation  of,  632 

dislocation  on  dorsum  ilii,  634 

reduction  by  manipulation,  641 

reduction  by  extension,  648 
dislocation  into  great  ischiatic  notch,  660 
below  the  tendon,  663 
dislocation  into  foramen  thyroideum,  668 
dislocation  upon  the  pubes,  674 
anomalous  dislocations  of  the  femur,  678 

downwards  and  backwards  upon  the 
body  of  the  ischium,  682 

downwards  and  backwards  into  lesser 
ischiatic  notoh,  682 

behind  the  tuber  isohii,  674 

directly  up,  678 

directly  down,  683 

forwards  into  perineum,  684 

ancient  dislocations,  686 

partial  dislocations,  690 

with  fracture,  691 

in  children,  416,  632 

congenital,  772 

voluntary,  694 
Fenner,  dislocation  of  femur  on  dorsum  ilii, 
636 
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lower  end,  727 
"Fifth"  dislocation  of  femur,  682 
Fingers,  dislocations  of  first  phalanx,  620,  628 

second  and  third,  629 

congenital,  772 
Foot,  dislocation  outwards,  714.     See  Tibia. 
Fountain,  dislocation  of  femur  upon  pubes,  676 

Qazzam,  rotation  of  patella  on  its  inner  mar- 
gin, 701 
General  division,  493 
General  direct  or  exciting  causes,  495 
General  predisposing  causes,  494 
General  prognosis,  498 
'  General  pathology,  497 
General  treatment,  498 
General  symptoms,  495 
Gibson,  ancient  dislocation  of  humerus,  564 
Gilbert,  A.  W.,  dislocation  of  lower  jaw,  502 
Grant,  astragalus,  733 
Graves,  dislocation  of  dorsal  vertebrsB,  512 
Gunn,  dislocation  of  thigh  on  dorsum  ilii,  636 

Hart,  dislocation  of  astragalus,  731 
Hartshorne,  reduction  of  humerus  by  mani- 
pulation (note),  566 
Head  upon  the  atlas,  521 
Hinckerman,  cervical  vertebrso,  516 
Hodge,  statistics  of  dislocations  of  the  femur, 

653 
Horner,  partial  dislocation  of  fourth  cervical 

vertebra,  514 
Howe,  reduction  of  dislocation  of  the  hip  by 

manipulation,  645 
Humerus,  dislocations  of,  540 
downwards,  540 
forwards,  566 
backwards,  572 
partial,  576 
ancient,  559 
with  fracture,  565 
congenital,  766 
Humero-scapular  dislocation,  540.     See  Hu- 
merus. 
Hutchinson,  dislocation  of  femur,  662 

Ilio-fbmobal  ligament,  637 
Ilio- pubic  dislocation  of  femur,  674 
Indian  " puzzle,"  626 
Inferior  maxilla,  501 

double  dislocation,  501 

single  dislocation,  505 

congenital  dislocation,  761 
Ingalls,  reduction   of  dislocation  of  hip  by 

manipulation,  646 
Internal  derangement  of  knee-joint,  711 
Ischio-pubic  dislocation  of  femur,  668 
Ischiatic  dislocation  of  femur,  660 

Jaryis's  adjuster,  500,  558 

EiBKBRiDE,  dislocation  of  the  femur  upon 
posterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  ischium,  682 
Enee,  slipping  of  semilunar  cartilages,  711. 


Erookowitzer,  diBlocation  of  head  of  radius  in 
delivery,  579 

La  Mothe,  method  of  reducing  dislocation  of 
humerus,  555 


Lente,  filth  cervical  vertebra,  with  fracture,  5U 
fifth  cervical  vertebra,  without  fracture, 

514 
femur  directly  upwards,  680 
Levis,  reduction  of  dislocation  of  thumb,  625 
Ligamentum  patellsB,  rupture  of,  702 
Long  bones,  compound  aislocation  in,  743 
Lower  jaw,  501 

simulating  luxation  of,  506 
Lumbar  vertebrso,  509 

Mabeoe,  on  reduction  of  dislocation  of  femur, 
647 

head  of  radius  backwards,  584 

femur  with  fracture,  reduced,  693 
Maxson,  dislocation  of  cervical  rertebrs,  517 
Mercer,  on  partial  dislocations  of  humerus,  iTS 
Metacarpus,  617 

Metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation,  620 
Metatarsus,  740 
Middle  tarsal  dislocations,  737 
Moore,  on  reduction  of  dislocation  of  femur,  63S 

ulna,  616 
Mussey,  dislocation  of  thumb,  624 

ancient  dislocation  of  elbow,  597 

NoBBis,  ancient  dislocations  of  the  humerus, 

563,  569 
dislocation  of  humerus  mistaken   for  i 

contusion,  569 
compound  dislocation  of  thumb,  627 

OcciPiTO-ATLOiDEAE  dislocations,  521 

Parker,  head   of  humerus  in  sub-seapalar 
fossa,  568 

backwards,  572 

head  of  radius  backwards,  584 

head  of  radius  outwards.  586 

femur  into  perineum,  684 
Patella,  outwards,  696 

inwards,  699 

on  its  axis,  699 

upwards,  702 

downwards,  703 

congenital,  778 
Pathology,  general,  497 
Pelvis,  traumatic  separations,  334.     (Part  I.) 

congenital,  765 
Phalanges,  thumb  and  fingers,  620 

toes,  742 
Pope,  dislocation  of  femur  into  perineum,  6S5 
Predisposing  causes,  general,  494 
Prognosis,  general,  498 
Pseudo-luxations  of  inferior  maxilla,  506 
Pulleys,  500 
Purple,  dislocation  of  cervical  vertebrse,  515 

Radius,  head  dislocated  forwards,  579 

backwards,  584 

outwards,  ^86 

congenital,  770 
Radius  and  ulna,  dislocation  backwards,  583 

congenital,  770 

outwards,  598 

inwards,  602 

forwards,  605 
Radio-carpal  articulation,  606.     See  Carptts^ 
Radio-ulnar  articulation,  inferior,  612 
Rupture  of  quadriceps  femoris,  703 
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Reid,  redaction  of  dislocation  of  femnr  by 

manipulation,  652 
Bibs  from  vertebr»,  521 

from  stemam,  523 

one  cartilage  npon  another,  524 
Rochester,  sterna)  end  of  clavicle  upwards,  528 
Rudiger,  dislocation  of  dorsal  vertebrsB,  512 

Sacro-sciatio  dislocation  of  femur,  660 
Sanson,  third  cervical  vertebra,  515 
Scaphoid,  dislocation  of,  737 
Schuok,  dislocation  of  cervical  vertebra,  515 
Shoulder,  dislocation  of,  540.     See  Humerus, 
Single  dislocation  of  lower  jaw,  505 
**  Sixth'*  dislocation  of  femur,  678 
Skey,  method  of  reducing  dislocation  of  hu- 
merus, 557 
Smith,  Nathan,  on  reduction  of  dislocation  of 
the  humerus,  554 

reduction  of  femur  by  manipulation,  643 
Smith,  H.  H.,  on  reduction  of  humerus,  558 
Spencer,  dislocation  of  cervical  vertebra,  515 
Spine,  508.     See  Vertebra. 
Sqnire,  T.  II.,  dislocation  of  radius  and  ulna 

inwards,  603 
Sternum,  diastasis,  167.     (Part  I.) 

congenital  dislocations,  765 
Subcoracoid  dislocation  of  humerus,  566 
Subclavicular  dislocation  of  humerus,  566 
Subcotyloid  dislocation  of  femur,  683 
Subluxation  of  the  jaw,  506 
Subglenoid  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  540 
Subpubic  dislocation  of  femur,  668 
Subspinous  dislocation  of  humeras,  572 
Swan,  dislocation  of  dorsal  vertebra,  512 
Symptomatology,  general,  495 

Tarsus,  727 

astragalus,  727 

astragalo-calcaneo-flcaphoid,  735 

calcanenm,  736 

middle  tarsal  dislocation,  737 

OS  cuboides,  737 

OS  scaphoides,  737 

cuneiform  bones,  738 

congenital,  782 
Tendons,  dislocation  of,  576,  764 
Thigh,  632.     See  Femur. 
Thumb,  first  phalanx,  620 
backwards,  620 
forwards,  627 


Thumb- 
second  phalanx,  629 
Tibia,  dislocation  of  upper  end,  703 

backwards,  704 

forwards,  706 

outwards,  708 

inwards,  709 

backwards  and  outwards,  710 

congenital,  779 
lower  end,  inwards,714 

outwards,  718 

forwards,  720 

backwards,  724 
dislocation  of  lower  end,  713 
Tibio-Ursal  luxations,  718 
Toes,  742 

congenita],  782 
Treatment,  general,  498 
Tripod  for  vertical  extension  of  femur,  660 
Trowbridge,  head  of  humerus  backwards,  572 
Twisted  rope,  extension,  500 

Ulna,  upper  end  backwards,  587 
lower  end  backwards,  612 
forwards,  276,  614 
Unilateral  luxation  of  lower  jaw,  505 

Van  Burbn,  W.  H.,  dislocation  of  humerus 
backwards,  572 

reduction  of  femur  by  manipulation,  655, 
670 
VertebrsB,  508 

Inmbar,  509 

dorsal,  510 

six  lower  cervical,  513 

atlas  upon  axis,  519 

head  upon  atlas,  521 

congenital  dislocations,  764 
Voluntary  dislocations,  694 

Warren,  humerus  with  fracture,  565 

Watson,  dislocation  of  patella  outwards,  698 

Wells,  dislocation  of  tibia,  711 

Windlass  for  extension,  648 

Wood,  dislocation  of  cervical  vertebras,  517 

humerus,  with  fracture,  568 
Wrist,  606.     See  Carput, 

Y  ligament,  637 

Youmans,  J.,  congenital  dislocation  of  knee, 
780 


THE    END. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS 

ON  THE  THIRD  EDITION  OF 

HAMILTON  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS. 

The  comprehensiye  treatiee  of  Hamilton  is  now  recognised  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  text-books  on  injuries  of  bones  and  tendons. — London  MkI.  Timet 
and  Gazette,  Aug.  1,  1868. 

Should  be  carefully  read  by  every  student  of  surgery. — N,  T.  Med.  Gaz.,  Oct.  17,  1868. 

In  fulness  of  detail,  simplicity  of  arrangement^  and  accuracy  of  description,  this  work 
stands  unriralled.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  other  work  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language 
can  be  compared  with  it.  While  congratulating  our  trans -Atlantic  brethren  on  the  European 
reputation  which  Dr.  Hamilton,  along  with  many  other  American  surgeons,  has  attained,  we 
also  may  be  proud  that,  in  the  mother  tongve,  a  classical  work  has  been  produced  which  need 
not  fear  comparison  with  the  standard  treatises  of  any  other  nation. — Edinburgh  Med.  Jour- 
nal, Dec.  1866. 

The  credit  of  giving  to  the  profession  the  only  complete  practical  treatise  on  fractures  and 
dislocations  in  our  language  during  the  present  century,  belongs  to  the  author  of  the  work 
before  us,  a  distinguished  American  professor  of  surgery ;  and  his  book  adds  one  more  to  the 
list  of  excellent  practical  works  which  have  emanated  from  his  country,  notices  of  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  our  columns  during  the  last  few  months. — London  Lancet^ 
Deo.  15,  1866. 

These  additions  make  the  work  much  more  valuable,  and  it  must  be  accepted  as  the  most 
complete  monograph  on  the  subject,  certainly  in  our  own,  if  not  even  in  any  other  language 
^American  Journal  of  Med.  Scieruee,  Jan.  1867. 

This  is  one  of  those  exhaustive  books  that  students  have  to  "get  up-'  with  a  view  of  being 
equal  to  anything  that  an  accomplished  and  subtle  examiner  may  inquire  about.  It  is  the 
sort  of  work  that  general  practitioners  like  to  have  on  their  bookshelves,  as  a  reference,  to 
consult  when  any  case  that  they  may  not  quite  understand,  happens  to  come  across  their  paths. 
In  America,  at  any  rate,  it  is  justly  considered  to  be  the  standard  irork  on  these  points  of 
surgery.  The  fact  of  a  third  edition  of  such  a  large  work  being  called  for,  although  only 
seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  first,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  being 
much  required.  It  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  many  American  schools,  and  it  speaks  well  for 
the  thorough  system  pursued  at  these  seats  of  learning,  that  a  work  which  contains  such  an 
immense  amount  of  information  should  be  used  in  this  manner. — London  Medical  Mirror, 
Feb.  1867. 

This  great  work  does  not  admit  of  criticism  on  our  part,  nor  will  the  limits  of  a  bibliogra- 
phical notice  suffice  to  give  it  the  just  measure  of  praise.  It  is  the  standard  of  medical  lite- 
rature on  this  subject.  The  mere  announcement  of  its  title  will  place  it  at  once  where  it 
deserves  to  be — in  the  front  rank  of  medical  publications.  As  a  work,  complete  upon  the 
subject,  it  must  ever  be  one  of  reference;  it  is  replete  with  erudition,  and  a  monument  of  the 
industry  and  ability  of  the  author. — St.  Louie  Med.  Reporter,  Nov.  1866. 

Prof.  Hamilton,  whose  work,  ever  since  its  first  appearance,  has  taken  rank  both  at  home 
and  abroad  as  the  best  monograph  upon  the  subjects  treated  of,  in  the  English  language,  pre- 
sents us  with  the  third  edition,  in  which,  to  the  former  rich  stores  of  information,  he  adds  the 
latest  advances  in  these  branches  of  surgical  science. — Detroit  Review  of  Medicifte,  Dec.  '66. 

The  work  has  met  with  such  universal  approval  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt  here  any  formal 
review  of  it.  No  medical  library  or  intelligent  practitioner  should  be  without  a  copy.  We 
cordially  recommend  it  to  the  profession  as  the  most  complete  work  to  which  the  surgeon  can 
refer  for  information  on  the  subject  of  fractures  and  dislocations. — The  Savannah  Journal 
of  Medicine,  Nov.  1866. 

Dr.  Hamilton's  treatise  still  holds  its  place  without  a  rival  as  the  very  best  on  the  import- 
ant subjects  of  which  it  treats.  It  has  now  reached  its  third  edition  in  the  seventh  year  of  its 
existence,  evidence  enough  of  its  general  appreciation  by  the  medical  profession.  On  a  former 
occasion  we  spoke  quite  freely  of  the  merits  of  this  important  work,  and  we  need  therefore 
only  say  now,  that  the  present  edition  is  an  improvement  on  the  first  two.  It  well  sustains 
the  reputation  which  the  previous  editions  have  earned. — The  Boeton  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour- 
nal,  Dec.  6,  1866. 

We  have  received  a  new  (the  third)  edition  of  Prof.  Frank  H.  Hamilton's  most  admirable 
Treatiee  on  Fracturee  and  Dieloeatione.  As  a  good  practical  treatise,  this  work  has  no  equal 
in  the  English  language,  and  in  view  of  the  serious  pecuniary  responsibility  assumed  in  these 
days  by  those  who  undertake  the  treatment  of  fractures  and  dislocations,  we  do  not  see  how 
any  practitioner  can  afford  to  be  without  it  in  his  library. — Cincinnati  Journal  of  Medicine, 
Dec.  1866. 

We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  works  which  have  issued  from 
the  American  press. — Canada  Med.  Journal,  Nov.  1866. 

The  perfect  storehouse  of  appliances  which  are  described  and  illustrated,  renders  it  cer- 
tainly the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  there  is  nothing  supe- 
rior to  it  in  any  language.  Hamilton's  treatise  is  destined  to  rank  for  a  long  while  as  the 
leading  authority  on  this  subject,  and  we  commend  it  once  more  to  our  readers  with  more 
than  usual  pleasure. — Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Obeerver,  Nov.  1866. 
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QF10$8'8   8URQEFIY. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY ;  Pathological,  Diagnostic,  Therapeutic,  and  Ope- 
rative. By  Samdel  D.  Gross,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  io  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
of  Philftdelphia.  Illastrsted  by  upwards  of  Thirteen  Hundred  Engrarings.  Fourth  edition, 
carefully  revised  and  improved.  In  two  large  and  beautifully  printed  royal  octavo  volumes 
of  2200  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands.    $15. 

The  continued  favor,  shown  by  the  exhaustion  of  successive  large  editions  of  this  great  work, 
proves  that  it  has  successfully  supplied  a  want  felt  by  American  practitioners  and  ttudents. 
Though  but  little  over  six  years  have  elapsed  since  its  first  publication,  it  has  already  reached 
its  fourth  edition,  while  the  care  of  the  author  in  its  revision  and  correction  has  kept  it  in  a 
constantly  improved  shape.  By  the  use  of  a  close,  though  very  legible  type,  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  matter  is  condensed  in  its  pages,  the  two  volumes  containing  as  much  as  four  or  five 
ordinary  octavos.  This,  combined  with  the  most  careful  mechanical  execution,  and  its  very 
durable  binding,  renders  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  accessible  to  the  profession.  Every  sub- 
ject properly  belonging  to  the  domain  of  surgery  is  treated  in  detail,  so  that  the  student  who 
possesses  this  work  may  be  said  to  havo  in  it  a  surgical  library. 

ERICHSEN'S  SURQERY. 
THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY :  being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical 
Injuries,  Diseases,  and  Operations.  By  John  Erichsen,  Senior  Surgeon  to  University  Col- 
lege Hospital.  From  the  Fifth  enlarged  and  carefully  revised  London  Edition.  With 
Additions  by  John  Ashhurst,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  Ac.  Illustrated 
by  over  Six  Hundred  Engravings  on  wood.  In  one  very  large  and  beautifully  printed  impe- 
rial octavo  volume,  containing  over  twelve  hundred  closely  printed  pages.  Cloth,  $7  50 ; 
leather,  raised  bands,  $8  50.    {Lately  PublUhed.) 

DRUITT'S  SURQERY. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MODERN  SURGERY.  By 
Robert  Druztt,  M.R.G.S.,  Ac.  A  new  and  revised  American,  from  the  eighth  enlarged 
and  improved  London  Edition.  Illustrated  with  Four  Hundred  and  Thirty-two  Wood  En- 
gravings. In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  seven  hundred  large  and  closely 
printed  pages.    Extra  cloth,  $4;  leather,  $5. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  SURGERY.  By  Jambs  Miller,  late  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Ao.  Fourth  American,  from  the  third  and  revised  Edin- 
burgh Edition.  In  one  large  and  very  beautiful  volume  of  seven  hundred  pages,  with  Two 
Hundred  and  Forty  Illustrations  on  wood.    Extra  cloth,  $3  75. 

By  the  9afne  Author, 
THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.    Fourth  American,  from  tlie  last  Edinburgh 
Edition.    Revised  by  the  American  Editor.    Illustrated  by  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-four 
Engravings  on  wood.    In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  nearly  700  pages.   Extra  cloth,  $3  75. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  By  William  Pie- 
rie,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Edited  by  John  Nbill, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  th^  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  Surgeon  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital,  Ac.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  780  pages,  with  Three  Hundred 
and  Sixteen  Hlustrations.    Extra  cloth,  $3  75. 

ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS  OF  MINOR  SURGERY. 

By  F.  W.  Sargent,  M.D.  New  Edition,  with  an  additional  chapter  on  Military  Surgery. 
One  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  nearly  400  pages,  with  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-four 
Wood-cuts.    Extra  cloth,  $1  75. 

MECHANICAL  THERAPEUTICS :  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Surgical  Appa- 
ratuB,  Appliances,  and  Elementary  Operations:  embracing  Minor  Surgery,  Bandaging, 
Orthopraxy,  and  the  Treatment  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations.  By  Philip  S.  Walks,  M.D., 
Surgeon  U.S.lf.  With  Six  Hundred  and  Forty-two  Illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  lai^ge 
and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  700  pages.    Extra  cloth,  $5  75;  leather,  $6  75. 


PBEPARIXG. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  For  the  use  of  Sta- 
dents  and  Practitioners.  By  John  Ashhorst,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Episcopal  Hospital, 
Philadelphia.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  Illustrations. 
{Nearly  Heady,) 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.    By  Thomas  Bryant.  F.R.C.S.    A  MannaL 

With  numerous  Engravings  on  wood.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume. 
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MEDICAL  AND  SUBOIGAL  FDBUGATIONS. 


In  asking  the  attention  of  the  profdasion  to  the  worktf  contained  in  the  following 
pages,  the  publisher  would  state  that  no  pains  are  spared  to  secure  a  continuance  of 
the  confidence  earned  for  the  p!abUcationa  of  the  house  by  their  cfireful  selection  and 
aocoracy  and  finish  of  ezeevtioSi 

•  The  printed  prices^re  tboM  at  MhitHi  hMi^  tan  getlerally  be  supplied  by  l^ksellei>8 
throughout  the  United  States,  who  cah  readily  procure  f6r  their  customers  any  works 
not  kept  in  stock.  TV^here^  access  .to.  bookstores  is'not  conTenient,  bpoksi  will  be  sent 
by  mail  post-paid  on  receipt  of  tfae'.pno«;  Int  iia  risks  tre  •aBdoMd  ^itker  «d  the 
money  or  the  books^  ftod  no  pubUeotioiVB  bnt  my,  owp  /av^  fn|)f>)i^.r  >  Gentlemen  will 
ihetelbre  in  most  oases  find  it  more  ooayenieiit  to  dealt  wiih  th^  neiurost  ^oks^ller.. 

▲n  Illustratsd  Catalooub,  of  64  octava  pageis,  liaMsomely  printed,  wiU.be' foe- 
warded  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents,'  »  •   •   '.  !  .' 

'  , ...  ,         .  .  ..:^^^BY a'L^iu . 

No«.  706  and  708  Savsom  8t.,  PHiLADKiipsu,  Aagost,  Wi,  .        , 
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THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  TpM^filCAL  ^SCIENCES. 

THBEE  HEDIOAL  JOTTBITALS^  containing  ovii  2000  I^SOB  PiOES, 

Free  of  Fo8tage»  for  SIX  DOLLABS  Per  Mnum. 


Six  Dollars 
)^et  annum 
ini«dffaaoe.: 


TBBKB  FOB  1871: 

Thb  Amuioak  JoTr&iTAL  or  ths  Medio al  ScniKoiHt  and  1  Five  Doll^irs  per  annum, 
Thb  Mbpical  N  bws  and  Libb  ahy,  both  free  of  postage,     j  in  advanced 

Thb  AxBBicAN  Jovbnal  of  thb  Mbdical  Sgibnobs,  published  quar-^ 

terly  (1150  pages  pefanmim),  with 
Thb  Mbdicai.  News  ajid  Library,  monthly  (384  pp.  per  annumj,  and 
Thb  Halt-Ykault  AbstbaC!^  or  the  Mbdical  Sciet^cbjT,  publiuhpd 
•    Feb.  and  August  {600  pag^s  per  annum),  all  free  of  postage. 

anr^ATtATH:  axmsenrpTiONS  *to      "      "  '-' 
Thb  American  Journal  of  the  Medioal  Bciences,  subject  to  postage  when  not  paid 

for  in  advance.  Five  Pedlars.  .        /  •    /      r  '  i  '  • '        'f 
Thb  Medical  News  and  Library,  free  of  postage,  in  advance,  One  Dolla^, 
Thb  H  alf-Ybably  Abstract,  Two  Doiiars  and  a  Half  per  annuip  in  aji'vance.    Single 

numbers  One  Dollar  and  a  Half.  .  .»     .  .  I.  i   ••  • 

It  is  manifest  that  only  a  very  wide  ekcnration  cffttt  enable  io  Vttst  an  aindunt  of 
valuable  practical  matter^My  be  supplied  atia  price'  so  tiflprdced^ntedly  low. .  1'tte  pub* 
lisher,  therefore,  has  muck  gnvliftcatioa  hr  st^t^ngthiit  the  rapid  sjndM^adyUMrease' 
in  the  subscription  list  promises  to  render  the  enterprise  a  permanent  one,  and  it  is 

1  .       ■'        «•        I  ■  '  ......... 
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2        HiNBT  C.  Lxa'b  Publioations — (Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sciences). 

with  especial  t>le«t8are  .tifat  hi*  ackiKtwVpdges  tbcr  yritiiEble  ftnistazice  spovtaDeoiisly 
rendered  b^  so  matfy  of  ^e  old  sabtftrMrs  to  the  "  JoeRNAL/'  who  have  khidly  made 
known  among  their  friends  the  advantages  thas  offered  and  have  induced  them  to 
subscribe.  Belying  upon  a  continuance  of  these  friendly  exertions,  he  hopes  to  be 
able  to  maintain  the  unexampled  rates  at  which  these  woncs  are  now  supplied,  and  to 
succeed  in  his  endeaTor  to  ptaee  jbdod  the  table  of  every  reading  practitioner  in  tho 
United  States  a  monthly,  a  quarterly,  and  a  half-yearly  periodical  at  the  comparatiTely 
trifling  cost  of  Six  Dollars  per  annum. 

These  periodicals  are  universally  known  for  their  high  professional  standing  in  their 
several  spheres* 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 
Editsd  bt  ISAAC  HAYS.  M.  D., 
is  published  Quarterlv,  on  the  first  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October.  Each 
number  contains  nearly  three  hundred  large  octavo  pages,  appropriately  illustrated, 
wherever  necessary.  It  has  now  been  issued  regularly  for  neariy  Firrr  years,  doring 
almost  the  whole  of  which  time  it  has  been  under  the  oootrol  of  the  present  editor. 
Throaghottt  this  long  period,  it  hae  maintsiined  its  position  in  the  h^heet  raak  of 
medicS  periodicals  both  at  home  v^d  abroad,  and  has  received  the  cordial  snj^rt  of 
the  entire  profession  in  this  country.  Among  its  Collaborators  will  be  found  a  large 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  names  of  the  profession  in  every  section  of  tSe 
United  States,  rendering  the  department  devoted  to 

ORiaiNAL    OOMMTJNIOATION8 

foil  of  varied  and  important  matter,  of  great  interest  to  all  practitioners.  Thas,  &^ifng 
i870«  articles  have  appeared  in  its  paves  from  one  hundred  and  eight  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  standing  m  the  profession  throughout  the  United  States.* 

Following  this  is  the  "Rnvnw  Dkpartmbnt,"  containing  extended  and  impartial 
reviews  of  all  important  new  works,  together  with  numerous  elaborate  "Analytical 
AND  BiBLiooRAFHicAL  NoTicss**  of  nearly  all  the  medical  publications  of  the  day. 

This  is  followed  by  the  "  Qoartkblt  Summabt  or  Improvements  and  Discovruxs 
IN  THE  Medical  Sciences,"  classified  and  arranged  under  different  heads,  presenting 
a  very  complete  digest  of  all  that  is  new  and  interesting  to  the  physician,  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home. 

Thas.  during  the  year  1870,  the  "Jottrhal"  ftimished  to  its  subscribers  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-two  Original  Communications,  Eighty-two  Reviews  and  Biblio- 
graphical Noticeai  and  Three  Hundred  and  four  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Summaries, 
making  a  total  of  about  Five  Hundred  and  Fifty  articles  emanating  from  the  best 
professional  minds  in  America  and  Europe. 

That  the  efforts  thus  made  to  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  the  "  Joormax."  are 
successful,  is  shown  by  the  position  accorded  to  it  in  both  America  and  Europe  as  a 
national  exponent  of  medical  progress : — 

Dr.  Hajt  k6«]M  hli  gnai  American  9«arieri|^  is  •  mttor  U  MnUin«,  and  haa  Mteblitbad  for  ItMlf  a 
which  h«  is  now  aatlited  hj  Dr.  Mlnii  Hajt,  at  the  repaUtion  in  9T9tj  conntrr  wher«  mmllciM  ia  sal. 
head  (tf  his  Muntrj^a  medlMl  perlodleala.— IH«Ni» .,  ttv«tad  as  a  Ml6Me.<^A-ir.  and  Ar.  iftif-fWkfc-MtS 
Medical  Frue  amd  Circular,  Manh  8»  1371.  ifev<Me^  April,  mi.  -— .-w-wwf)^. 

or  English  periodicals  the  Laneett  and  of  ionerlean  One  of  the  best  of  its  kind.— X<mdon  Latut^  Ab« 
the  Am.  Journal  qf  «*<  Medical  iSeienesf,  are  to  be    »,  1870.  x«no«,  a««. 

regarded  as  necessities  to  the  reading  praetltloner.—     '  Aimamt  »h«  amI*  a.«  *k.*  -i-*  i  4 
N^^Y.  Medical  Gautie,  M.  7,  Wl.  .ll^o?<?\he  anToS^iT U 1^^ 

The  American  Journal  0/  the  Medical  Seiencee    Tmet,  Sepu  A^  IMS.  *•»««»  -rtrntm 

yields  to  none  In  tbe  amoont  of  original  and  borrowed 

The  subscription  price  of  the  "Ambrican  Journal  op  the  Mrdical  Scibncrs"  has 
never  been  raised,  during  iU  long  career.  It  is  still  Five  Dollars  per  annum ;  and 
when  paid  for  in  advance,  the  subscriber  receives  in  addition  the  **Mkdical  News  and 
Ltbrart,'*  making  in  all  about  1500  large  octavo  pages  per  annum,  free  of  postage. 

n. 
THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY 

is  a  monthly  periodical  of  Thirty-two  large  octavo  pages,  making  384  pages  per 
annum.  Its  "News  Dbpartmeht"  presents  the  current  information  of  the  day  wrth 
Clinical  Lectures  and  Hospital  Gleanings;  while  the  "  LniRARt  Departmrht"  is  de- 
voted to  publishing  standard  works  on  the  various  branches  of  medical  science,  paged 
separately,  so  that  they  can  be  removed  and  bound  on  completion.  In  this  mMner 
sabscribefS  have  received,  without  expense,  such  works  as  "  Watook's  Pbacticb," 

•  Gommwiieatlou  are  inrlted  from  gentieaen  U  aU  parte  of  %h%  eoutrj.    BabonUe  arttolea  Uaanwl 
b7  the  Editor  ate  paid  for  hf  the  PabUaher. 
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"Todd  amd  Bowman's  Phtsioloot/*  **Wb8t  QHCjnLDRKK,"  ''Maloaiqkk'b  SvaoBiir/' 
Ac.  &c.  And  with  Jaantiry^  1671,  U  comneacdd  tha  vahiable  pnciici^l  treatise  of  M. 
p.  QiJiuiaAtfi  on  the  Svboiqal  Dissasrs  of  Children,  translated  bj  B.  J.  PuNeusoN, 
M.  D.,  rendering  this  a  very  eligible  period  for  the  oom'mencemeht  of  new  subscriptions. 
As  stated  above,  the  subscription  price  of  the  "  M!bdical  Nkws  and  Library'*  is 
Onb  Dollar  per  annnm  ia  advance ;  and  it  is  faraished  without  charge  to  all  advance 
paying  rabscnbera  to  the  ^'Ambbioam  j4>uitfrAL  of  trb  Medical  Sgibnobs." 

in. 
THE  HALF-YEARLY  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES 

is  iseved  in  half.yearly  Tolnmes,  which  will  be  delivered  to  snbscrilwrs  about  the  first 
of  February,  and  first  of  Aoffust.  Each  volume  contains  about  300  closely  printed 
octavo  pages,  making  about  six  hundred  pages  pef  annum. 

'* Banking's  Abstract"  has  now  been  published  in  England  regularly  for  more  than 
twenty  j^ears,  and  has  acquired  the  highest  reputation  for  the  ability  and  industry 
with  which  the  essence  of  medical  literature  is  condensed  into  its  pages*  Jt  pur- 
ports to  be  "^  Digeti  of  BriUth  and  Otin^ineiUcU  MMctne^  and  qfXke  Progrtn  </ 
Medicine  and  the  CoBateral  <8^'enc«8,"  and  it  is  even  more  than  this,  for  America  is 
largely  represented  in  its  pages.  It  draws  its  material  not  onlv  from  all  the  leading 
American,  British,  and  Continental  journals,  but  also  from  the  medical  works  and 
treatises  ^sued  during  the  preceding  sis  months,  thns  giving  a  complete  digest  of 
medical  progress.  Each  article  is  carefully  condensed,  so  as  to  present  its  substance 
in  the  smallest  possible  compass,  thus  affordmg  space  for  the  very  laree  amount  of  infor- 
mation laid  before  its  readers.    The  voluihes  of  1870.  for  instance,  nave  contained 

FOBTT-THREB  ARTICLES  05  GENERAL  QDE8TI0N8  IN  MBDICINX. 

KINBTY-PIVE  ARTICLES  ON  SPECIAL  QUESTIONS  IN  MEniCINl. 

TWSNTT-THREE  ARTICLES  ON  FORENSIC  MEDICINE. 

NINETT-NINE  ARTICLES  ON  THERAPEUTICS. 

FORTY-FOUR  ARTICLES  ON  GENERAL  QUESTIONS  IN  SURGERY. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-SIX  ARTICLES  ON  SPECIAL  QUESTIONS  IN  SURGERY. 

NINETY-EIOHT  ARTICLES  ON  MIDWIFERY  AND  DISEASES  OiF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

TWO  ARTICLES  IN  APPENDIX. 

Making  in  all  over  five  hundred  and  fifty  articles  in  a  single  year.  Each  volume, 
moreover,  is  systematically  arrange,  with  an  elaborate  Table  of  Contents  and  a  very 
full  Index,  thus  facilitating  the  researches  of  the  reader  in  pursuit  of  particular  sub- 
jects,  and  enabling  him  to  refer  without  loss  of  time  to  the  vast  amount  of  information 
contained  in  its  pages. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  "Abstraot,"  mailed  free  of  postage,  is  Two 
Dollars  and  a  Half  per  annum,  payable  in  advance.    Single  volumes,  (1  50  each. 

As  stated  above,  however,  it  will  be  supplied  hi  conjunction  with  the  "Amebicaii 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Scibnoxs''  and  the  "•  Mbdioal  Nsws  and  Library,"  the 
mhole  free  of  postage,  for  Six  Dollars  fbr  annum  in  advance. 

For  this  small  sum  the  subscriber  will  therefore  receive  three  periodicals  costing 
separately  Eight  Dollars  and  a  Half,  each  of  them  enjoying  the  highest  reputation  in 
its  class,  containing  in  all  Over  two  thousand  pages  of  the  choicest  reading,  and  pre- 
senting a  complete  view  of  medical  progress  throughout  both  hemispheres. 

in  this  effort  to  bring  so  large  an  amount  of  practical  information  within  the  reach 
of  every  member  of  the  profession,  the  publisher  confidently  anticipates  the  friendly 
aid  of  sil  who  are  interested  in  the  dissemination  of  sound  medioal  literature.  He 
trusts,  especially,  that  the  subscribers  to  the  "American  Medical  Journal"  will  call 
the  attention  of  their  acquaintances  to  the  advantages  thus  offered,  and  that  he  will 
oe  sustained  in  the  endeavor  to  permanently  establish  medical  periodical  literature  on 
a  fooiing  of  cheapness  never  heretofore  attempted. 

J^JUEMIUM  FOB  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Any  gentleman  who  will  remit  the  amount  for  two  subscriptions  for  1871,  one  of 
which  must  be  for  a  new  sabucrtber,  will  receive  as  a  premium,  free  by  mail,  a  copy  of 
the  new  edition  of  Tannbb'b  Clinical  Manual,  for  advertisement  of  which  see  p.  5. 

%*  Gentlemen  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  offered  will  do 
well  to  forward  their  subscriptions  at  an  early  day,  in  order  to  insure  the  receipt  of 
complete  sets  for  the  year  1871,  as  the  constant  increase  in  the  subscription  list  almo^i 
always  exhausts  the  quantity  printed  shortly  after  pnblici^on. 

fjf  The  safest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  bank  gheck  or  postal  money,  order,  drawn 
to  %I3»  order  ot  the  undersigned.'  Where  these  are  not  accessible,  remittances  for  the 
**  Journal"  may  be  made  at  the  risk  of  the  publisher,  by  forwarding  in  rboxstbbkd 
letters.    Address, 

HENRY  0.  LEA, 

Nos.  706  and  708  Sanson  St..  PuiiiAnBLraTA,  Fa. 
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MEBldAL  LEXICON;  A  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science:  Con* 

taining  a  ooitdific  «tpl&iiatioli  of  the  "^rlous  Subjects  and  Terms  of  Anatomj,  Ph^oloer, 

Pathology,  Hjgiene.  Therapetttios,  Phafmaoology,  Pharmaoir,  Stirgery,  Obttetriee,  Ifedic&l 

Jarispnidenoe,  and  Dentistry.    Notleeft  of  Climate  aad  of  Mmaral  Waters;  Sonnola  for 

Officinal,  Empbioal,  and  Bietetlo  PreparstioBb;  .'wHh  tbs  Aooentaation  and  Ktjsology  ml 

the  Terms,  and  the  French  and  other  Sjnonymes ;  so  as  to  constitute  a  French  as  well  &i 

English  Medical  Lexicon.    Thoronghly  R^i4sed,  and  very  greatly  Modified  and  AngmenteiL 

In  one 'Tery  large  and  fa^ldsea^  royAl  o9t^  roiaae  of  1948doiible*eoIiiinBed  p»g«s,i> 

small  type;  strongly  done  «p  m  extra  (Holh,  |6  00;  leather,  raised  bands,  $6  7ft. 

The  object  of  the  author  from  the  oatset  bas  not  teott  to  mako  tbe  work  a  mere  lexfeoa  oi 

dictionary  of  terms,  but  to  afford,  ander  eaehi  a  condensed- riew  of  tta  Tartoaa  medieai  relatio»i, 

and  thus  to  render  the  work  an  epitoma  of  the  existing  condition  of  medical  science.    Startinz 

with  this  view,  the  immense  demand  which  has  existed  for  the  work  has  enabled  him,  in  repeeUd 

revisions,  to  augment  its  dompUteness  and  usefulness,  until  at  length  it  has  attained  the  podiic-a 

of  a  recognised  and  standard  authority  wherever  the  language  is  spoken.    The  mechanical  eJA- 

eution  of  this  edition  w91  be  found  greatly  superior  to  that  of  previoM  impreesioBs.    By  ealaif  iag 

the  sise  of  the  veluaifr  to  a  royal  ootlivo,  and  by  the  Ompioyment  of  a  tmiill  b«t  clear  type,  as 

extra  fine  paper,  the  tsddiUoiis  havf  been  ineoriHiffwted  without  materially  moreaaing  the  balk  M 

the  volume,  and  the  matter  qf  two  or  three  ordinary  OjptaTos  bas  been  conpieaaed  into  theipses 

of  one  not  unhandy  for  consultation  and  reference. 

It  1«  undonbtedW  tbe  most  complete  aod  aee/iil 
medieai  dlctlonBrvMlherto  published  in  thiBeoutr^. 
^Chicago  Mid.  SaaoBmikMt^  February,  1865. 


It  woald  be  »  work  of  supererogatloa  to  bestow  a 
ord  of  praise  upon  this  Lextcoa.     We  can  only 


'•'ord  ,  , 

woader  at  the  labor  expended,  for  wfaeoavet  we  refer 
to  it«  pages  for  information  we  ar»  «eldom  dia&p- 
pointed  In  flndiog  all  we  desire,  whether  U  be  la  ae- 
oentnatioB,  etf  aiolo|rr,  6t  deflultlon  of  tenas.— ilKne 
Yivrk  Medical  Jouma/,  Ifovember,  IMA. 

It  would  be  mere  waste  of  words  tn  tis  to  express 
oar  admiration  of  a  work  which  is  so  universally 
and  denervedlj  appreciated.  The  most  admirable 
work  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language.  As  a  tniOk 
of  referonee  it  is  invalaable  to  the  medical  praeti- 
tioner,  and  la  everv  inetanee  that  we  have  tamed 
over  its  pages  for  information  we  have  been  charmed 
by  the  clearness  of  language  and  the  accuracy  of 
detail  with  which  each  abound^.  We  can  most  cor- 
dially and  confidently  eumraend  it  to  oar  readers. «— 
Qlaag'JW  Medieai  Joumaly  January,  189tir 

A  work  to  which  there  is  no  Cqnal  In  the  Eagllah 
Ungnage.— £c{{nour^/i  Medical  Journal. 

It  Is  something  more  than  a  dictionary,  and  some- 
tking  less  than  an  eaayclep«iSa..  Thts4dlUon  of  the 
well-known  work  \»  a  great,  improvement  oa  Its  pre- 
deceeiBors.  The  b6ok  is  one  of  the  very  few  of  which 
H  may  be  said  with  truth  that  every  medical  mas 
should  possess  ii.^liw4(m  MetHcai  nmt,  Aug.  a$, 
18d6 

Few  works  of  the  class  exhibit  a  grander  monument 
of  patient  researoh  and  of  soientifle  lore.  Tbe  extent 
of  the  sale  of  this  lexicon  U  pafilclent  to  teftifr  .teita 
UHefuIneKs,  and  to  the  great  service  oonilerred  oy  Dr. 
Robley  Dvnglison  oa  tbe  profession,  and  indeed  6kt 
others,  by  its  iseae.—^pfuion  i^tmeett  May  13t/)«M.  - 

The  old  editien»  whi/sh  is  now  superseded  by  Ue 
new,  has  beCn  nniveri^ally  looked  upon  by  the  medl- 
oal  profession  as  a  Work  of  immense  research  and 
great  value.  The  new  bas  Lncroased*  osefalaess ;.  fer 
medioine.  in  all  its  branches,  has  been  makliig  such 
progress  (hat  many  new  teims  and  subjects  have  re- 
ceofly  been  iatrod.tced  ;  all  of  w^ioh  may^ie  Ibtfttd 
fully  Uellned  in  the  present  edition.  We. know  of  no 
other  dictionary  In  the  English  language  that  can 
bear  a  comparison  with  it  in  point  of  completeness  of 
subjects  and  accuracy  of  staiement,'*^.  Y.  Drug' 
gists'  GirctUar,  186ft. 

Fur  many  years  Dun«llson*8  Dictionary  has  been 
the  standard  book  of  reference  with  most  practition- 
ers Iq'thiscOuatfy,  and  we  can  certainly  com  mend 
thif  w^rk  tfi  the  renewed  oonfldenee  and  regard  of 
our  jf^'ieTB.—Gineinnati  Itanoetf  April,  1866. 


What  we  lake  to  be  deddedly  the  beat 

tionary  in  the  Bngllsh  language.  The  present  ti:im 
l»  brought  fully  up  to  the  advanced  i^tate  of  Klecr*. 
For  many  a  long  year  "DungMson  "  has  been  st  oar 
elbow,'  a  constant  companion  and  fHend,  aad  V4 
greet  him  hi  his  replenished  and  improved  fomvitk 
especial  8ati«fkction.*^PlaeO>o  ^«*-  a«d  Btuy.  J«*r* 
nal,  June  37,  I86a. 

This  is,  perhaps,  tbe  book  of  all  others  which  lU 
physician  or  surgeon  should  have  on  his  sbslTes.  It 
is  more  needed  at  fhe  present  day  than  a  few  jun 
hMkJ-'^fanada  Jfed.  Jowmal,  July,  186». 

It,  deservedly  stands  at  tbe  head,  and  eaanot  be 
snrpadised  in  excellence. —JBu/oJo  Jfed.  and  ^Barji. 
JanmtO,  April,  11M5. 

W^  can  sincerely  commend  I>r.  Dnagllsea's  vorfc 
as  most  thorough,  soientifle,  aad  acearate.  Ws  h»n 
tested.it  by  searching  it«  pagee  for  new  terms,  vhirh 
have  abounded  so  motih  of  late  la  medieai  bcbck- 
clsitare,  audow^earob  has  beea  sneeeasfalla  erer; 
Ustance^  Wo  have  bean  particuiarly  struck  wUb  cte 
fulness  of  tbe  sybonymy  and  the  accuracy  of  lie  fie- 
ri vatioa  ef  words,  it  is  as  neoeaeary  a  work  to  srery 
enligfrieaed  j^hyfiMap  as  Worvaster's  laflisfet  K«- 
tionary  is  to  ejary  one  who  would  keep  up  nil  kA«V' 
ledge  of  the  English  tongUe  to  tbe  suadard  of  th^ 
present  da^.  It.is^to  oar  mind,  the  most  eoaipleii 
work  of  the  kind  ^ith  which,  we  are  scqosistsd- 
SoHon  Med.  and  Surg.  Jowmal,  June  22, 196S. 

We  are  fVee  to  Confess  that  we  know  of  no«edlf»l 
■dlottonav^  more  complete}  no  one  better,  if  tov^H 
adapted  mr  the  use  U  ibe  etndent;  ao  eae  thai  oar 
be  oensuU^  wi^  more  satisfaction  by  the  vai^t^ 
practftioner.-^2lito.  Jour.  Med.  Bcfeneet,  April,  \mi 

Hie  value  or  the  ptwent  edition  has  beee  frntlv 
enhanced  by  tbe  inuodncOoa  of  new  snkjscts  *si 
terms,  %nd  a  mora  complete  etymology  and  ac«8L:u- 
tlon,  wblch  rend^s  the  work  not  only  satlsfirurT 
aad  deeirable,  but  Indtspensable  to  ibe  physktaa- 
Qhicago  Med.  Journal,  April,.  1866. 

NO  Intelhgeut  member  of  the'profeesien  can  or  vid 
be  without  it.— iSf.  LouU  Med.  and  Surg.  Jottmni, 
April,  1865. 

tt  ha»the  rare  merit  tbaf  it  certainly  basse  rival 
in  the^Si^lsh  language  for  asenncy  aad  eslMtt' 
references.— itondoA  Medical  OoMtUe, 


JJOBLTN  (RICHARD  D.),M.D. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  TTSfiD  IN  MEDICINE  ASd 

,   THE  COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  .  Beviaed,  with  nqittieroas  additions,  by  Isaac  Hats, 
M.D.,  Editor  of  tbe  "  American  Jonmal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.''    In  one  large  roytl 
12mo.  volume  of  over 500  double-oolumned  pages;  eztrs  cloth,  $1  50;  leather,  $2  08- 
It  is  the  best  book  of  definitions  we  have,  and  ought  always  to  be  upon  the  stndeat's  uMM.—Botiti^ 

Med.^^^awa<^oum^l,  -         ■  j*  .j'      i   ^i 


Hbnbt  0. 1/«A*B  PtTBi/iOATiONS — (Mdnuah). 


T^EILL  {JOHN),  M.D.,    and    ^MITH  (FRANCIS  G,),  M.D.,  .  ^ 

AN   ANALYTICAL   (yOMPENDIUM  OF  THB  VARIOUS 

BRANCHB8  OF  MBBIOAL  SCIBNOB ;  for  the  Um  snd  Bzftmhiatfoii  of  BtndentA.  A 
new  •dltion,  rerbed  and  improved.  Id  one  veiy  large  and  handsottely  printed  royal  12mci. 
▼olvme,  cf  about  one  tboviand  piigee,  with  874  wood  ettta,  estra  oloth,  $4 ;  stronglj  boaDd 
in  leather,  with  raieed  baide,  $4r  7b. 


Tbe  Compeod  of  Drs.  Neilland  Smith  is  incompara- 
bly (he  wort  vaioable  work  of  lU  olaas  e^er  piibUvhed 
In  thl«  coantry  Attempts  hav«  been  made  in  ▼arionp 
aaarters  to  sojieexe  Anatomy,  Phy siologj,  Surgery, 
the  Praotlee  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics.  Materia  Med  tea, 
aad  Chemistry  Inro  a  stvgle  manaal;  bat  the  opera- 
tion has  eignellT  failed  in  the  hands  of  all  up  to  the 
advent  of"  lYeill  and  Smith's"  volamot  whioh  is  quite 
a  miracle  of  snceeea.  The  outlines  of  the  whole  aire 
admirably  drawn  and  illUMtrated,  and  the  authors 
are  eminently  entitled  to  the  grateftil  eonsideration 
Of  the  student  of  every  etaes.— ^.  0.  MM.  emd  Sutff. 
JowrnaL 

There  are  bat  f^v  ■tndents  or  praetltloaen  of  me* 
dloioe  unacquainted  with  the  former  aditloaa  of  (hie 
unassuming  though  highly  instructire  work.  The 
whole  science  of  medicine  appears  to  have  been  sifted, 
ae  the  gold-bearing  sands  of  El  Dorado,  and  the  pre- 


cTouk  fltMstreanuredup  In  this  Httle  rolume.  A  com« 
pleteporUhleUbrary  so  condensed  that  the  student 
may  make  it  hie  euawtaat  pocket  eompaaioa.— ITmI* 

In  the  rapid  course  of  lectures,  where  work  for  the 
students  Is  heavy,  and  review  necessarv  for  an  exa- 
mination, a  eompend  is  not  only  valuable,  but  it  It 
almost  a  Hn4  qua  non.  The  oae  before  us  is,  in  mont 
of  the  dlTlaioaa,  the  meet  unexeeptionable  of  all  booke 
of  the  kind  that  we  know  of.  Of  eonrte  it  le  useleee 
for  us  to  recommend  it  to  all  last  course  stadents,  but 
there  is  a  ela«s  to  whom  we  very  sincerely  comuiena 
this  eheap  book  as  worth  its  weight  in  Hllver— that 
class  It  the  gradualee  In  jaedteine  of  more  than  tea 
yean*  standing,  who  have  aot  studied  medicine 
since.  They  wlU  perhaps  And  out  from  it  that  the 
science  la  aot  exactly  now  what  It  was  whea  they 
left  it  off.— 3*^  Stechoscop4. 


JTARTSHORNB  (HENRY),  M.D,, 

■^"^  PriiftMor  of  ffygUns  in  the  UnivertUy  qf  Pennsfflvania. 

A   CONSPECTUS   OP   THB    MEDICAL  SCIENCES;  containing 

Handbooks  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Itfedioa,  Praotioal  Medieine, 
Surgery,  and  Obstetrics'.    In  one  large  royal  12ino.  volane  of  J##d  eloeely  printed  pages, 
with  over  300  Ulastratioai  on  wood«  extra  olelfai  $4  60 ;   leather,  ralaod  bands,  $6  26. 
(Jttsi  Jsnted,) 
The  ability  of  the  author,  and  his  praotioal  sitill  in  eondensation,  give  assnrance  that  this 
work  will  prove  valuable  not  onlv  to  the  student  preparing  for  examination,  but  also  to  the  prac- 
titioner desirous  of  obtaining  within  a  modernlte  compass,  a  view  of  the  existing  eoikdition  of  the 
Tarions  departments  of  soienoe  connected  with  medioiae. 


This  work  li«  a  remarkablv  complete  one  in  Us  way, 
and  comes  nearer  to  our  idea  of  what  a  Conspectus 
should  be  than  any  we  have  yet  seen.  Prof.  Harte- 
hume,  with  a  commendable  forethought.  Intrusted 
the  preparation  of  many  of  the  chapters  oa  special 
subjects  to  experts,  reserving  only  anatomy,  physio- 
logy, and  practice  of  medicine  to  himself.  As  a  result 
we  have  e^ery  department  worked  up  to  the  latest 
dale  and  in  a  refreshiagly  coneise  and  lucid  mauaer. 
There  are  an  immense  ainonnt  of  illustrations  scat'> 
tered  throughout  the  work,  and  although  they  have 
often  been  !»een  before  in  ihe  Tarioos  ^orks  upon  gen- 
eral and  special  subjects,  yet  they  will  be  none  the 


less  Taluable  to  the  beginner.  Bvery  medical  student 
who  debires  a  reliable  refresher  to  hie  memory  when 
the  pressure  of  lectures  and  other  college  Work  crowds 
to  prevent  him  from  having  an  opportunity  to  drink 
deeper  in  tbe  larger  wt>rks,  will  find  this  one  of  tbe 
greatest  utility.  It  is  thorouffhly  trustworthy  from 
beginning  to  end ;  and  as  we  have  before  Intimated, 
a  remarkably  truthful  outlioe  sketch  of  the  present 
8i»te  of  medical  selenoe:  We  could  hardly  expect  It 
should  be  otherwise,  however,  under  the  charge  oA 
MUch  a  thorough  medical  scholar  as  tbe  author  has 
already  proved  himaelf  te  be.— X'  Vork  MM.  JUofwd, 
Manh  1ft,  1868. 


^A  MANUAL  OP  EXAMINATIONS  upon  Anatomy,  Physiology, 

Surgery,  Praotioe  of  Uedioine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medioa,  Chemistry,  Pharmaey,  and' 
Thertfpeatios.  To  wbioh  is  added  a  Medieal  Formulary.  ThlKl  edition,  thoroughly  revised 
and  greatly  extended  and  enlarged.  With  470  illustrations.  In  one  liandsome  roysl 
12mo.  volume  of  816  large  pages,  extra  oloth,  $8  S6;  leather.  $3  76. 
The  arrangement  of  this  volume  in  the  form  pf  q^nestion  and  aassrer  renders  it  .eapeeially  suiti- 
»bl«  ibr  the  olfi^  ezaminatiott  of  tftudeAtei  and  fbf  thoia  preparing  for  graduation.  ^ 

rPANNER  {THOMAS  HA  WKE^),  MM.,  frc.  '    .        • 

^  A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEiDfCrNE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAO- 

KOSIS.     Third  American  from  the  Second  London  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged  bf 

TiLBUBT  Fox,  M.  D.,  Physioian  to  the  Skin  Department  in  Oniversity  College  Hospital. 

ko.   In  one  neat  volume  small  ]2mo.,  of  about  376  pages,  extra  cloth.  $1  60.    {Jusi  TstuM.) 

*l^*  By  reference  to  the  *'  Prospeotus  of  Journal"  on  piwe  3,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  work  if 

offered  as  a  premium  for  procuring  new  subsoribers  to  the  "Amxbicax  Joubhaii  or  tbh  Mxoicax. 

Sciences."  •  \ 

Taken  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  most  compact  vade  me- 

cam  for  the  use  of  the  advanced  stndeut  and  Junior 

practitioner  with  which  we  are  aoqualnted.-*-.Besfoa 

Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  8ept.  22, 1870. 

It  contains  so  mach  that  is  valuable,  preseeted  in 
so  attractive  a  form,  that  it  can  hardly  be  spared 
even  in  the  presence  of  more  full  and  complete  works. 
The  additions  made  to  the  volume  by  Mr.  Fox  very 
materially  enhance  its  value,  and  almost  make  it  a 
new  work.  Us  convenient  siie  makes  it  a  valnahle 
companion  to  the  country  practitioner,  and  if  con- 
stHUtly  carried  by  him,  would  often  render  him  good 
service,  and  relieve  many  a  doubt  and  perplexity.— 
iMiventoorth  Mtd.  Btrald,  July,  1670. 


The  objeotteas  eommenly,  aadiaetly,  urged  axainst 
the  general  run  of '*compeods,*'  ^'couspeetises,^'  and 
other  aids  to  indolence,  are  not  applieaSle  to  this  little 
volume,  which  oentalns  in  concise  phrase  last  thoho 
practical  details  that  are  of  most  use  in  daily  diag' 
nosis,  but  which  the  young  pnctiUouer  finds  it  dim- 
cult  to  carry  always  in  hie  memory  without  some 
quickly  accessible  meana  of  reference.  Altogether, 
ihe  bo<A  Ls  one  wMoh  we  can  heartily  sonmend  te 
those  who  have  not  opportunity  for  exiea«ive  reail- 
ing,  or  who,  hariog  read  much,  still  wish  aD  occi- 
sleuttl  practical  reminder.— A^,  7.  Med.  GaUUt,  Nov. 
10,  1870. 
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HxNBT  C.  LsA'8  PuBLiOATiORS— (Anatomy). 


QRA  Y  (BENE  F) ,  F.  R.  S., 

^^  LtctwMr  on  Anatomy  at  8L  Qmrg^t  aotpMai^  tondtm. 

ANATOMY,   DESCRIPTIVE   AND   SURGICAL.      The  Drawiniw  by 

H.  Y.  Caktbii,  M.  D«,  Ute  I>emotiiintor  on  AiiAlomy  al  St.  George's  Hospital ;  the  Piisee- 
tioDB  jointly  by  tlie  Aotbob  and  I>m.  Cahtbiu    A  new  Ameriean,  from  the  flfUi  enlarged 
and  improred  London  edition.    In  one  magnifieent  imperial  ootavo  Tolome,  of  nearly  909 
pages,  with  465  large  and  elaborate  engravings  on  wood.    Prioe  in  extra  aloth,  $6  00  s 
leather,  raised  bands,  $7  00.    (Jusi  Itnud.) 
The  author  has  endearored  in  this  work  to  oorer  a  more  extended  range  of  snl^eets  than  Is  evn- 
lomary  in  the  ordinary  text-books,  by  giring  not  only  the  details  necessary  for  the  student,  hut 
also  the  application  of  those  details  in  the  practioe  of  medicine  and  surgery,  thus  rendering  it  both 
a  guide  for  the  learner,  and  an  admirable  work  of  reference  for  the  active  praotltiofner.    The  en- 
gravings form  a  special  feature  in  the  work,  many  of  them  beinc  the  sise  of  nature,  nearly  sU 
origin^,  and  having  the  names  of  the  various  parts  printed  on  the  body  of  the  cut,  in  place  of 
6gttres  of  reference,  with  descriptions  at  the  foot.    They  thus  form  a  complete  and  splendid  seriea, 
which  will  greatly  assist  the  student  in  obtaining  a  clear  idea  of  Anatomy,  and  will  also  serve  to 
refresh  the  memory  of  those  who  may  find  in  the  exigencies  of  practioe  the  necessity  of  reealling 
the  details  of  the  dissecting  room;  while  combining,  as  it  does,  a  complete  Atlas  of  Anatomy,  with 
a  thorough  treatise  on  systematio,  descriptive,  and  applied  Anatomy,  the  work  wiU  be  fotiuid  of 
essential  use  to  all  physioians  who  receive  students  In  Uieir  ofices,  relieving  both  preeeptor  and 
pupil  of  muchlabor  in  laying  the  groundwork  of  a  thorough  medical  education. 

Notwithstanding  the  enlargement  of  this  edition,  it  has  been  kept  at  ite  former  very  moderate 
price,  rendering  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  now  before  the  profeceion. 


Tbe  iUaetratioM  are  beantifally  ezeeated,  and  ren- 
der ibis  work  an  iadiapeDMbla  adf  vnet  to  tbe  library 
of  the  aurgeou.  ThU  remark  applies  with  great  fbree 
to  thoee  surgeons  pcaotising  at  a  diJitanee  fk-om  ear 
large  cities,  as  the  opportmiity  of  refreeblng  their 
memory  by  actual  dtaeeetioa  li  not  always  attain- 
ablc^Canoda  M*d.  Journal,  Aug.  1870. 

The  work  is  too  well  knowa  and  appreolated  by  the 
profession  to  need  any  comment,  no  roedioal  man 
can  alTord  to  be  witbont  It,  if  its  only  merit  were  to 
eerve  as  a  reminder  of  that  which  so  soon  becomes 
forgotten,  when  not  called  into  frequent  use,  vit..  the 
relations  and  names  of  the  complex  organism  or  the 
human  body.  The  present  edition  ia  much  improved. 
^California  Med.  GaMdt«,  Jaly,  187a 

0 ray's  Anatomy  has  been  so  long  the  standard  of 
perfection  with  every  stadeat  of  anatomy,  that  we 
need  do  no  more  than  call  attention  to  the  Improve- 
ment in  the  present  editiea.—lMrott  Mevino  ^  Mad. 
and  Pkarm^  Aug.  1870. 


Fnu  time  to  time,  as  sneeeeslve  editions  have  ap- 
peared, we  have  had  much  pleanore  In  expreeslog 
the  general  Judgment  of  the  wonderful  exeellenee  of 
aray*e  Amktomj.'-^Olneinnati  Laneei,  July,  ISTOi 

Altogether,  It  is  uaaneetienably  the  meet  eoraplete 
and  serviiceable  text-book  la  anatomy  that  hae  otcf 
been  presented  to  the  student,  and  forms  a  atrtklng 
contrast  to  the  dry  and  perplexing  rolnnes  on  tbe 
same  subject  through  which  thetr  predeceMoni  atru^ 
gled  la  days  gone  by.^Jir.  r.  JTe^.  Rteord,  Jime  Id, 
1870. 

To  commend  Oray*a  Anatomy  to  tbe  medieal  pro- 
feseion  is  almost  as  much  a  work  of  supererogatioa 
as  it  wonld  be  to  give  a  favorable  notice  of  the  Bible 
in  tbe  religiona  preee.  To  say  that  it  is  the  moet 
complete  and  conveniently  arranged  text  book  of  its 
kind,  is  to  repeat  what  each  generation  of  students 
has  learned  as  a  tradition  of  th«  elders,  and  verified 
by  personal  experlsaoe.— JT.  Y.  Med.  Oamtte^  Dee. 
17, 1870. 


OMITH  [HENR T R),  Jf ./>.,        and    TIORNER  ( WILLIAM  E.),  MM., 

^Prqf.  «•  Swpery  in  Uu  Univ.  of  Pmna. ,  Ae.  LaU  Pr^f.  of  Anatomy  in  tk»  Unto,  of  Pimwa. ,  ^. 

AN    ANATOMICAL    ATLAS,  iUustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the 

Human  Body.    In  one  volume,  laxge  imperial  octavo,  extra  doth,  with  about  six  hundred 
and  fiity  beautiful  figures.    $4  60. 


The  plan  of  thie  Atlaa,  which  renders  it  so  peea* 
llarly  convealeut  for  the  student,  and  Its  superb  ar- 
tUtieal  execution,  have  been  already  poiated  out.  We 
must  congratulate  the  student  upon  the  completion 
of  this  Atlas,  as  it  is  the  most  oonveaieat  work  of 


the  kind  that  haa  yet  appeared ;  and  we  maet  add, 

the  very  beaatlfol  manner  in  which  it  is  **got  up,** 
Is  so  creditable  to  the  country  as  to  be  flattering  te 
our  national  prida— ^merfooa  ifedlcal  Jomm<ML 


OEARPET  ( WILLIAM),  M.D.,     and      Q  VAIN  {JONES  fr  RICHARD). 

HUMAN  ANATOMY.  Revised,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joseph 
Lainr,  M. I).,  Professor  ef  Anailomy  in  the  Uni^rsil^  of  Pennsylvania.    Complete  in  two 
large  ocUvo  volumes,  of  sl>out  1300  pages,  with  511  Ulustrations ;  sxtra  cloth,  $6  09. 
The  very  low  nrioe  of  this  standard  work,  and  iU  completeness  in  all  departments  of  the  subjeet, 
should  command  for  it  a  plaoe  in  the  library  of  all  anatomical  studenta. 


H' 


fODOES,  {RICHARD  if.),  M,D,, 

LaU  DomonMrator  qf  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Barvard  Uniterrtty. 

PRACTICAL  DISSECTIONa     Second  Edition,  thorooghly  renaed.     In 

otto  neat  royal  12mo.  volume^  half-bound,  $2  00. 
The  oMect  of  this  work  is  to  present  to  the  anatomical  student  a  clear  and  concise  description 
of  that  which  he  Is  expected  to  observe  in  an  ordinary  course  of  dissections.  The  author  hat 
endeavored  to  omit  unnecessary  details,  and  to  present  the  subject  in  the  form  which  many  yearn' 
experience  has  shown  him  to  be  the  most  convenient  and  Intelligible  to  the  student.  In  the 
revision  of  the  present  edition,  he  has  sedulously  labored  to  render  the  volume  more  worthy  of 
the  fhvor  with  which  it  has  heretofore  been  reoeived. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 


HxNET  C.  LsA^s  PmucATHOns^AnaUymy). 


IJSTILSON  (ERASMUS),  F.R.S. 

^^  A  SYSTEM  OP  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.    Edited 

by  W.  H.  OoBRScST,  M.  D.,  Proi^Msor  of  Oefteral*Ad  Sargioal  Anatomy  in  tho  Medieal  Col- 
logo  of  Ohio.    IfliittrAtod  with  threo  hondnd  and  ninoty-oovon  ongra^ings  on  wood.    In 
on*  largo  and  handsomo  ootavo  yolnaie,  of  o^or  600  largo  pogot;  oxtraoloth,  $4  00;  loa- 
ther,  $6  00. 
Tho  publisher  trusts  that  tho  woll-oamod  ropntatlon  of  this  long-ostablishod  farorite  will  bo 
Moro  than  malntainod  by  tho  prosont  odition.    Botidos  a  rory  thorongh  rorision  by  tho  anthor,  it 
has  boon  most  oarofUly  ozaminod  by  tho  oditor,  and  tho  offorti  of  both  havo  boon  dlrootod  to  in- 
trodneing  ovorythinc  whioh  inoroasod  oxporionco  in  its  oso  has  soggestod  as  desirable  to  render  it 
a  oomploto  tozt-booE  for  those  seeking  to  obtain  or  to  renew  an  acqoaintanoe  with  Human  Ana- 
tomy.   Tho  amount  of  additions  whioh  it  has  thus  rooeirod  may  bo  estimated  flrom  the  faot  that 
tha  present  edition  eontains  over  ono-fourth  more  matter  than  the  last,  rendering  a  smaller  typt 
and  an  enlarood  page  requisite  to  keep  tho  TOlume  within  a  oonvenient  siso.    The  author  has  not 
only  thua  added  largely  to  the  work,  but  he  has  aloo  made  altoratiouB  throughout,  wherever  thort 
appeared  the  opportunity  of  improving  the  arrangement  or  stylo,  so  as  to  present  every  fhot  in  iis 
most  appropriate  manner,  and  to  render  tho  whole  as  oloar  and  intelligible  as  possible.  The  oditot 
has  oxeroiaed  the  utmost  oantion  to  obtain  entire  aoeuraey  in  the  text,  and  has  largely  increased 
the  number  of  illustrations,  of  whioh  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  in  this  edition 
than  in  tho  last,  thua  bringing  diatinotly  before  the  eye  of  tho  student  ororything  of  interest  or 
Importanoo. 

^EA  TH  ( CHRISTOPHER),  F,  R.  C.  S, 

Taaeher  ^  OpmxitiM  Surgery  in  Vhivertt^  OolUge,  London^ 

PRACTICAL  ANATOMY:  A  Manual  of  Disaectiona.    From  the 

Second  rerised  and  improved  London  odition.  Bditod,  with  additions,  by  W.  W.  £■■■, 
II.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  JeflRsrson  Medloal  College,  Philadelphia. 
In  one  handaomo  royal  12mo.  volume  of  678  pages,  with  247  illustrations.  Sxtra  oloth, 
$S  50;  leather,  $4  00.     {Just  Issued.) 


R 


Dr.  Keen,  the  Ameriean  editor  of  thl»  work,  la  his 
prelkce,  My«:  "In  presenting  this  American  edition 
of  *  Heath's  Practienl  Anatomy,*  I  feel  that  I  have 
been  Inatramental  in  supplying  a  want  long  felt  for 
a  renl  dissector's  mannal,'*  and  this  assertion  of  its 
editor  we  deem  is  fnlly  Justified,  after  an  examina- 
tion of  Its  contents,  for  it  is  really  an  ezeellent  work. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  best  of  Its  elass 
with  which  we  are  aeooalnted ;  re»embllug  Wilson 
in  terse  and  elear  deeertptlon,  exoelling  most  of  the 
so-called  practieal  anatomical  dissectors  In  the  seope 
of  the  snbject  and  practical  selected  matter.  .  .  . 
In  reading  this  work,  one  is  forcibly  impressed  with 
the  great  paias  the  aothor  takes  to  impress  the  sub- 
ject upon  the  mind  of  the  stodeai  He  is  fall  of  rare 
and  pleasing  Utile  devices  to  aid  memory  in  main- 
taiulng  Its  hold  upon  the  slippery  slopes  of  anatomy. 
-hBT.  Louts  Med.  and  Surg,  /ovmo^  Mar.  10, 1871. 

It  appears  to  us  certain  that,  as  a  guide  in  dissec- 
tion, and  as  a  work  eonialninc  fSsete  of  aaatemy  la 
brief  and  eaelly  understood  form,  this  mannal  la 
complete.  This  work  contains,  also,  very  perfeet 
illustrations  of  parts  which  can  thus  be  mure  easily 
nndersteod  and  studied ;  in  this  respect  It  compares 
favorably  with  works  of  moch  greaur  pretension. 


8nch  manuals  of  anatomy  are  always  favorite  works 
with  medical  students.  We  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend  this  one  to  their  attention ;  It  has  excellences 
which  make  It  valuable  as  a  guide  io  dissecting,  as 
well  as  in  studying  anatomy.— Aifaio  Medioal  and 
Surgical  Journal^  Jan.  1871. 

The  first  English  edition  was  issued  about  six  years 
ago,  and  waa  favorably  received  not  only  on  account 
of  the  great  reputation  of  Its  author,  but  also  Arom 
its  great  value  and  excelleace  as  a  guide-book  to  the 
practical  anatomist.  The  American  editSoa  has  nn* 
dergune  some  alterations  and  additions  which  will 
no  doubt  eahanoe  its  value  nuterially.  The  eon  re* 
nienee  of  the  student  has  been  carefully  consulted  In 
the  arrangement  of  the  text,  and  the  directions  girea 
for  the  prosecution  of  certain  dissections  will  be  duly 
appreciated.— Canada  Lancet,  Feb.  1871. 

This  Is  an  excellent  Dissector's  Manual ;  one  which 
Is  not  merely  a  descriptive  manual  of  anatomy,  but 
a  guide  to  the  student  at  tho  dissecting  table,  enabling 
hiM,  though  a  begiaaer,  to  proseonte  his  work  Intel' 
llgently,  and  without  asetsianoe.  The  American  edi- 
tor has  made  many  valuable  alterations  and  addU 
tloBS  to  the  original  work.— ^m.  Joum,  of  Obttetries. 
Feb.  1871. 


AfACLISE  (JOSEPH), 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY.     By  JoaiPH  Maoli8E,  Surgeon.    In  one 

Tolumo,  very  large  imperial  quarto;  with  08  largo  and  splendid  plates,  drawn  in  tho  host 

style  and  beautifully  colored,  oontaining  100  figures,  many  of  them  the  site  of  life ;  together 

wiUk  copious  explanatory  lottor-press.     Strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  extra  oloth. 

Prioo  $14  00. 

As  no  oomploto  work  of  tho  kind  has  herotoforo  been  pabUshod  in  the  English  language,  the 

present  volume  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  this  oountrr  of  an  accurate  and  oomprehensivo 

Atlas  of  Surgical  Anatomy,  to  which  the  student  and  praontloner  can  at  all  times  refer  to  asoor- 

tain  the  exact  relative  positions  of  the  various  portions  of  tho  human  frame  towards  each  other 

and  to  the  sorfaeo,  as  well  as  their  abnormal  deviations.    Notwithstanding  tho  largo  siie,  boaosy 

"  bo  obsorrsd  thai  tho  prioo  is  to  low  as  to 


and  finish  of  the  very  numerous  illustrations,  it  will 
plaoo  it  within  tho  roaeh  of  all  members  of  the  profession. 

We  know  of  no  work  oa  surgical  aaatomy  which 
eao  compete  with  iX.^Laneet. 

The  work  of  Macliee  on  surgical  anatomy  is  of  the 
highest  value.  In  some  respects  It  is  the  best  publi- 
cation of  its  kind  we  have  seen,  and  is  worthy  of  a 
place  In  the  library  of  any  medical  man,  while  the 
student  could  seareely  make  a  better  Investment  thaa 
thlm.^Tks  WestemJtmmaiqfMedtefneemdBurgsrg. 


No  such  Ilthographio  lllaetrations  of  surglenl  ro> 
gloas  have  hitherto,  we  think,  been  given.  While 
the  operator  Is  shown  every  vessel  and  nerve  whore 
an  operation  is  eontemplaied,  the  exact  anatomist  is 


refreshed  by  thoee  clear  and  dlsUnct  dissections, 
which  every  one  must  appreciate  who  has  a  particle 
of  enthusiasm.  The  KngUsh  medieal  press  has  quite 
exhausted  the  words  of  praise,  in  recommending  this 
"'        who  I 


admirable  treatise.  Those  who  have  any  curiosity 
to  gratify,  la  reference  to  the  perfectibility  of  the 
litbographic  art  in  delineating  the  complex  mechaa- 
ism  of  the  human  body,  are  invited  to  examine  our 
specimen  copy.  If  anvthing  will  induce  surgeons 
and  studeate  to  patronise  a  book  of  such  rare  value 
aad  everyday  importaaee  to  them,  it  will  be  a  survey 
of  tho  artistleal  skill  exhibited  la  these  fac-simllee  ot 
nature.— Lofton  Med  and  Surg.  JfmmaL 


H0KNEB*8  SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND  BI8T0L00T.  I     la  fi  vols,  five.,  of  over  1000  pages,  with  more  Uiaa 
Blgbih  edition,  extensively  revUed  and  modified.  1     500  wood-cuts  \  extra  cloth,  |ti  ^C^ r\r\Q\^ 


^^  Pr^ft9»or  cf  8urg«rv  in  University  ^llefff,  London,  Ac. 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  HUMAN  AND  COMPARATITE. 

With  Additions  by  Fbahcis  Ourvht  Smith,  M.  D.,  ProJeiaor  of  the  IntatatM  of  Medi. 

eine  in  the  Universi^  of  Peviii8ylTen}&,  Ao.     With  nvmeroiu  iUostrationa.    In  one  larige 

and  haDdsome  octavo  yblume,  of  1026  pages,  extra  oloth,  $6  60 ;  leaUier,  raised  banda. 

$7  60. 

In  fact,  la  eTerf  reapeet,  Mr.  Kanball  has  preseat- 

ed  nil  with  a  moHt  oomplete,  reliable,  and  seientlto 

work,  and  we  feel  that  it  !•  worthy  our  warmest 

eomiueadation. — St.  Louis  Med.  Jieporter,  Jan.  1869. 

'  This  la  as  elaborate  aad  earefnUy  prepared  dtgeal 
of  hnman  and  comparative  physiology,  deMl^nsd  for 
the  tise  of  general  readers,  bat  more  especially  ser- 
yiceable  to  the  student  of  medfcine.  Its  style  is  cob- 
etne,  clear,  and  scholarly ;  its  order  perspieaoas  and 
exart,  and  its  range  of  topics  extended.  The  author 
aiid  his  American  editor  ba«e  been  careful  ie  bri4g 
t«  the  illustration  of  the  sabjf»ct  the  important  disco- 
Teries  of  modem  science  in  the  Tsrious  cognate  de- 
partments of  inTestlgation.  This  is  especially  risible 
Id  the  variety  of  Interesting  information  derlvei  from 
the  departments  of  chemistry  and  ph  ysics.  The  great 
amount  and  variety  of  matter  contained  in  the  work 
is  strilclngly  iUnstrated  by  turning  over  the  copious 
index,  covering  twenty-four  closely  printed  pagee  ia 
doable  columnM.Silliman's  Journal^  Jan.  1869. 

We  donbt  if  there  is  in  the  English  langnage  any 
compend  of  physiology  mere  asefol'  to  the  studeat 
than  this  work.^iBt.  Loui»  Mtd.  and  Swrff,  Journal^ 
Jan.  1S69. 

It  quite  fulfils,  in  our  opinion,  the  author's  design 
of  makingit  truly  eiiucational\ii  its  character— which 
is,  perhaps,  the  highent  commendation  that  can  be 
asked.— ^m.  Joum.  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.  1869. 

We  may  now  congratulate  him  on  having  eom- 
pleted  the  latest  as  well  as  the  best  sanunary  of  mod-  j 


^m  physiologleal  sdenos,  both  haiaan  aad  caaapar*- 
tive,  with  which  we  are  aoqoaintad.  To  speak  ^ 
this  work  in  the  terms  ordinarily  used  oa  each  oeea- 
sions  wonld  not  be  agreeable  to  ourselves,  and  voald 
'fhll  to  do  Justice  to  its  author.  To  write  such  a  bo^-k 
requires  a  varied  aad  wide  range  of  knowledge,  coa 
eiderable  power  of  SAalysii^  oorreet  JadgaaBt,  skill 
ia  arraagement,  aM  oonseientioaB  spirit.  It  mnit 
have  entailed  great  labor,  but  now  that  the  task  bu 
been  falflUed,  the  book  will  prove  not  only  loTaluable 
to  the  student  of  medicine  ^nd  surgery,  bat  aerrir^ 
able  to  al  1  candidates  in  natural  selenee  exaualBBiios  s, 
to  taaoheraia  aohooIs,and  lothe  lover  of  oataregira*- 
raUy.  Ia  eoadosioa,  we  can  only  express  thecHH 
viction  that  the  merits  of  the  work  will  command  f^ 
it  that  success  which  the  ability  and  vast  labor  dis- 
played in  its  production  so  well  deserve. — London 
Laneet.y^h.  82,  1868. 

If  the  possession  of  knowledge,  and  peculiar  sptV 
tade  and  skill  in  expounding  it,  qaalifj  a  man  to 
wfite  an  efiasatioaal  work,  Hf.  Marsbairs  trean*^ 
might  be  reviewed  favorably  without  even  opeaiac 
the  covers.  There  are  few,  if  any.  more  aeoompli»i^ 
anatomists  and  pbysiologtsts  than  the  dUtlafuisbvd 
professor  of  sanety  at  Unirersity  CoUase  ;  sad  be 
has  long  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  a«  a  toAcber 
of  physiology,  possessing  remarkable  powers  of  clear 
exposition  and  graphic  11  lustration,  we  have  rarely 
the  pleasure  of  oeiug  able  to  recommend  a  text-book 
BO  unreservedly  as  this.— SrttiM  Med.  Jbtemal,  Jan. 
26,1868. 


nARPENTER  (WILLIAM  J5.).  If.  D.,  F.R,S., 

\^  SsanUnor  in  Pkyeiology  and  Oomparative  Anatomy  in  the  UnimnUy  of  Londtm, 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  appli- 
cations to  Psychology,  Pathology,  Tharapeutics,  Hygiene  and  Forensic  Medicine.  A  new 
American  ftom  the  last  and  revised  Loudon  edition.  With  nearly  three  handred  iliwtratieas. 
Edited,  with  additions,  by  Francis  Gtjrhbt  Smith,  M.  D.,  Profwsor  of  the  Inntitiitee  of 
Medioine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ac.  In  one  very  large  and  beantifol  ocUvo 
volume,  of  about  900  large  pages,  handaomely  printed;  extra  oloth,  $5  60  \  laathwr,  xmiscd 
bonds,  $6  60. 

We  doubt  not  it  is  destiaad  to  retain  a  atroag  hold 
OB  pnblio  favor,  and  remain  the  fkvorite  taxt-Wi>k  la 
oar  eoUeges.— Fifr^nia  MedUxd  JomrnaL 


With  l>r.  Bmith,  we  eonfldeatly  believe  "that  the 
present  will  more  than  sustain  the  enviable  repute- 
tion  already  attained  by  former  editions,  of  being 
one  of  the  fullest  and  most  complete  treatises  oa  the 
subject  in  the  English  language."  We  know  of  none 
from  the  pages  of  which  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
the  physiology  of  the  human  organism  can  be  as  well 
obtained,  none  better  adapted  for  the  ose  of  such  as 
take  np  Che  study  of  physiology  in  its  reference  tof 
the  institutes  and  practice  of  medicine.'^ Aia.  /oter*. 
Med.  Seienoeg. 


The  above  is  the  tiUe  of  what  is  eaphatleally  efts 
great  work  on  physiology ;  and  we  are  ooawioiu  that 
it  wonld  be  a  useless  elfort  to  attempt  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  reputation  of  tide  lavalvable  Work,  and 
can  only  say  to  all  with  whom  our  opinion  has  any 
inflnence,'  that  It  Is  ear  mUkoHtif.*^AaeuUa  Mtl 
JoumaL 


TDT  THB  SAME  AUTHOR.  _ 

PRINCIPLES  OP  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.    New  Ameri- 
can, from  the  Fourth  and  Berlsed  ^ndon  Edition*    In  one  large  and  handsoma  oetavo 
volume,  with  over  three  hundred  baautiful  illustrations.   Pp.  7&3.    Extra  cloth,  $6  00. 
As  a  complete  and  condensed  treatise  on  itaaxtended  and  important  subj^tct,  this  work  becomes 
a  necessity  to  stadants  of  natnfaI^•oialMa,  while  the  vary  low  price  at  whioh  it  is  offered  pla«ee  il 
within  the  reach  of  all. 


l^IRKES  [WILLIAM  SEI^HOUSE),  M.D. 
A  MANUAL  OP  PHYSIOLOGY.    A  new  American  from  the  third 

and  improved  London  edition.     With  two  hundred  iUustrations.    In  one  large  and  hand- 
some royal  I2mo.  volume.    Pp.  586.    Extra  cloth,  $2  S5 ;  leather,  $2  76. 


It  Is  at  once  convenient  la  siae,  eomprehenstve  in 
design,  and  concise  in  statement,  and  altogether  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  designed.--^.  Lovcit  Med. 
and  Surg,  Jowmal. 

Tha  physldoileM  reader  jnlU  ioA  It  a  most  exsal- 


leat  guide  in  I 


lostad- 


the  study  of  physiology  In  its  m< 
vanoed  and  perfeot  form.  The  aathor  has  aho' 
himself  capable  of  giving  details  suflcieatly  anpls 
in  a  condensed  and  ooneentcated  ahapo,  on  a  sdenos 
la  which  it  is  neceasary  at  once  to  be  eorreet  aad  not 
lei^hened.-*-AMii#vrf*  Med.  and  Svrg,  JoumaL 


HnrnT  C.  LxA's  Tum:j!OiMoft^^Phy9iology). 


TkALTON  {J.  C),  M.  />., 

•^^  Fro/utoro/  Ph^fHologffinfkt09ttMff$iifFktf9ttUmtand9mrgmtu^  JTt»  Tork,  Ao. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.   Designed  for  the  U8e 

of  SUdeoti  sad  PrmotitioDen  of  Mcdioin*.  Fowrtfa  •diiion,  reriMd,  with  ttMxly  three  han* 
dred  iUnstrftttons  on  wood.  In  ono  Tery  bevitifiU  oetevo  voliiinie,  of  about  700  pages,  extia 
olotk,  $5  26 ;  leather,  $6  25. 

Pnm  Mf  Fr^ffitMta  IK  JRmo  StfOfoa. 
'*  The  progreta  made  bj  Phjaiologj  and  the  kindred  Seienees  daring  the  last  few  years  hos  ro- 
qaired,  for  the  present  edition  of  this  work,  a  thoreagb  and  extensiTe  revision.  This  progreai 
has  not  eonsisted  in  any  very  striking  single  disoo^eries,  nor  in  a  decided  retolntion  in  any  cif 
the  departments  of  Physiology;  bat  it  has  baen. marked  by  great  aotivitjr  of  investigation  in  a 
maltitade  of  difersBi  direotions,  th*  combined  results  of  which  have  not  nlled  to  impress  a  new 
eharaotar  on  many  of  the  fMtnree  of  physidogioal  knowledge.  ...  In  the  revision  mnd 
eorreotion  of  the  present  edition,  the  aathor  has  endeavored  ta  iaoorporata  all  saoh  improva- 
ments  in  physiological  knowledge  with  thcr  mass  of  the  text  in  snob  a  manner  as  not  essentially 
to  alter  the  straotare  and  plan  <S  the  work,  so  fisr  as  they  bavo  been  fband  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  convenience  of  the  reader.  .  .  .  Several  new  illastrations  are  introdnoed,  some  of  them 
as  additions,  others  as  improvementa  or  eometiotia  of  the  eld.  Altbongb  all  parts  of  the  book 
hare  received  more  or  less  oomplete  revision,  the  greatest  nnmber  of  additions  and  changes  weM 
required  In  the  Second  Section,  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System." 

The  advent  of  the  flrst  edition  of  Prof  Dftltoa's 

Phyttologv,  about  eight  yean  Mgo,  marked  a  new  era 

"     '  *    *  gy  to  the  American  stadent. 

management,  physiological 


Phyttologv,  about  eight  yean  i 
In  the  ■tndy  of  phyMioIogy  to  t 
Under  Dalton^s  skllfal  mana^ 


science  threw  off  the  long,  luo«e,  angalnly  garments 
of  probability  and  surmise,  in  which  it  had  been  ar- 
rayed by  roost  artists,  and  came  among  as  Rmlllng 
and  attractive,  in  the  beaatinilly  tinted  and  closely 
llttlng  drees  of  a  demoastrated  adeaee.  It  was  a 
stroke  of  genlaa,  as  well  as  a  rianlt  of  erudition  and 
Uleat,  that  led  Prot  Dalton  to  present  to  the  world 
a  work  on  physiology  at  once  brief,  pointed,  and  com- 

Srehensive,  and  which  exhibited  plainly  In  letter  and 
rawings  the  basis  upon  which  the  conclnsions  ar- 
rived at  rested.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  many 
excellent  works  en  physiology,  published  prior  to 
that  of  Dalton,  to  say  that  trone  of  them,'  either  In 
plaa  of  arvangeuent  or  deannBs  of  exeendon,  oould 
M  compared  with  his  for  the  «se  of  students  or  geaa> 
ral  practitioners  of  medicine.  For  this  purpose  his 
book  has  no  equal  in  the  English  language.—  WttUm 
Journal  of  MedMiM,  5ov.  1887. 

A  capital  text-book  In  every  way.  We  are,  there- 
fore, gUd  to  see  It  In  its  fourth  editloa.  It  has  already 
been  examined  at  full  length  in  tbeae  oolumna,  so  that 
we  need  not  now  further  advert  to  it  beyond  remark- 
ing that  both  revision  and  enlan^eroent  have  been 
most  Indicioua— London  Jfeii.  7<mss  and  0<ueiU, 
Oct.  10, 1807. 

No  better  proof  of  the  value  of  this  admirable 
work  could  be  produced  t|iaa  the  (kot  that  It  has  al- 
ready reached  a  fourth  edition  in  the  short  spaie  of 
eight  years.    Poasessing  in  an  omiaent  degme  the 


merits  of  dearaess  and  coadeasatlon,  and  being  fnUy 
brought  up  to  the  present  level  of  Phvsiology,  It  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  reliable  text-books 
upon  this  adence  that  could  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  medical  student.— ^m.  Journal  Mtd.  aciences, 
Oct.  1867. 

Prof  l>alt«n*8  work  has  sneh  a  well-established 
reputation  that  It  does  not  stand  In  need  of  any  re- 
oomoMadatioa.  Bver  stnoe  lU  trst  appearance  it  has 
beoome  the  highest  authority  in  the  Bagllsh  language; 
snd  that  it  is  able  to  maintain  the  enviable  position 
which  it  has  taken,  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  dif- 
ferent successive  cdftlons  Is  sufldent  evidence.  T^e 
present  edition,  which  is  the  foarth,  has  been  tho- 
roughly revised,  and  enlarged  by  the  Incorporation 
of  all  the  many  Imlportant  advances  which  have 
lately  been  aiade  In  this  rapidly  pregrssslag  scienesi 
—jr.  7.  Mtd.  Record,  Oct.  U,  1867. 

As  It  staads,  we  esteem  it  the  very  best  of  the  phy* 
siological  text-books  for  the  student,  and  the  moot 
concise  reference  and  guide-book  for  the  practitioner. 
— ir.  r.  ifad.  Journal,  Oct.  1S67. 

The  pseaent  edition  of  this  now  staadard  work  fully 
sustains  the  high  repnUtloa  of  Its  aeoomplished  aa- 
thor. It  is  not  merely  a  reprint,  bnt  has  been  faith- 
fully revised,  and  enriched  by  such  additions  as  the 
progress  of  phvdology  has  rendered  desirable.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  reliable  and 
useful  treatise' on  th^  sabjW  that  has  been  Issned 
from  the  Amarisag  prsfs.— CSkioa^  Jr«4.  JouruiU, 
Sept.  180^:    ' 


I) 


UNOLISON  (ROBLEY),  M,D., 

PrqTtsBornr  InHUuU$qr  Medicine  in  J^erttm  Medical  OoUeffe,  PkOadOpMa, 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.    Eighth  edition.    Thoroughly  revised  and 

extensively  modified  and  enlarged,  with  iive  hundred  and  thirty-two  illustrations.    In  two 
large  and  handsomely  printed  ootavo  volumes  of  abont  l&OO  pages,  extra  oloth.    $7  00. 

T EHMANN  {a  O.),  ""^"^"^ 

PHYSIOLOeaCAIi  OHBMISTRT.  Trtoriated  from  the  seootid  edi- 
tion by  anoMn  S.  Dat,  M.  D.,  B.  A.  8.,  Aa.,  oditad  by  B.  B.  Ro#f  rb,  H.  D.,  Prafessor  of 
Chamiatry  In  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  iUnstration^ 
selected  from  Ennke's  Atlas  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  an  Appendix  of  plates.  Com- 
plete  in  two  large  md  handsome  ooUvo  voUunes,  oontaining  1200  pages,  with  nearly  tW9 
hundred  Ulostraaons,  extra  oloth.  .  $6  00. 


B 


Y  THE  BAMS  AUTSOR. 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.    Translated  from  the 

German,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  J  Chxstow  Morris,  M.D.,  with  an  Introduototy 
Essay  on  Vital  Pone,  by  Profe^onSAMHAi.  JjkOKf  OK,  M.  D.,  of  the  Univerrity  of  Pennsjl- 
vania.  With  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  m  pRgei* 
extra  oloth.    $2  25.  , 

mODD  (ROBERT  B.),  M.D.  F.R.&,  and  JgOWMAN  {W.),  RR.S. 
THE   PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF 

MAN.  With  abont  three  hundred  large  and  beantiftil  illustrations  on  wood.  Oompltta  in 
one  large  octavo  volume  of  950  pages,  extra  cloth.    Price  $4  76. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 


inciading  tbe  Cbemiiitry  of  tbe  U.  B.  Fbarmacopoeia.  A  Mannal  or  tbe  uenerai  t^nrip'n 
of  tbe  Soi«nee,  and  ibelr  AppHontion  to  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.  From  the  Seeond  ard 
Enlarged  English  Edition,  rerised  by  the  aathor.  In  one  handsome  royal  iSmo.  Tolnme 
of  about  550  pages ;  extra  eloth,  $2  75  ;  leather,  $3  26.    (Just  Ready.) 


It  contafnn  a  moiit  admirable  digest  of  what  is  upe- 
elally  needed  by  tbe  medleal  stadent  Id  all  that  re- 
lates to  practical  cbemislry,  aad  constitatei  for  him 

a  AOQod  and  usefal  text-book  on  tbe  subject 

We  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  erery  medical,  as  well 
as  pharmaceutical,  student.  We  only  regret  that  we 
had  not  the  boolc  to  depend  upon  in  working  up  tbe 
subject  of  practical  and  pharmaceutical  ehemtstry  for 
the  UnlTerslty  of  London,  for  which  it  seems  to  us 
that  it  is  exactly  adapted.  This  ia  paying  the  book  a 
high  compliment. — The  Lancet. 

Dr.  Attfleld's  book  Is  written  in  a  clear  and  able 
man  ner ;  it  in  a  work  eut  gtnerU  and  without  a  rival ; 
It  will  be  welcomed,  we  think,  by  erery  reader  of  tbe 
'Pharmacoposia,*  and  is  quite  as  well  suited  for  the 
medical  student  as  for  the  pharmacist.— 7%«  Cheml' 
ecUIfewe. 

A  Talnable  guide  to  practical  medical  chemistry, 
and  an  admirable  companion  to  the  "British  Phar- 
macopoeia '*  It  is  rare  to  And  so  many  qnalitles  com- 
bined, and  quite  curious  to  note  how  much  ralnable 
information  finds  a  mutual  Interdependence. — Medi- 
etil  Times  and  OaaetU. 

It  is  almost  the  only  book  fVom  which  tbe  medical 
student  can  work  up  the  pbarmacopcsial  chemistry 


required  at  his  examinations.— 31k«  P%armaeetUk^l 
Jowmal. 

At  page  S90  of  tbe  current  Tolume  of  this  Jovroal 
we  remarked  that  "there  iv  a «ad  dearth  of  [medrnkl] 
students'  text-books  la  chemistry.**  Dr.  Actfi^^l-i's 
▼dome.  Just  publisbed,  is  rather  a  new  beok  thao  %. 
second  edition  of  his  prerions  work,  aad  mors  nsarif 
realizes  our  ideal  than  any  book  we  hare  before  i««i 
OB  the  subject— TAc  British  MediealJommal. 

Tbe  introduction  of  new  matter  baa  not  de^troW 
the  original  character  of  tbe  work,  as  a  treatiw  oi 
pbarmaeentlcal  and  medical  cberotetry,  bat  ha«  9in- 
ply  exteaded  tbe  foundations  of  theae  apedal  defart- 
ments  of  the  science. — T%e  Chendet  and  Druggid 

We  believe  that  this  mannal  has  been  aires'^ 7 
adopted  as  the  class-book  by  many  of  tbe  pro&6$«>n 
in  the  public  schools  throughout  the  TTalted  EiAgd^a. 
...  In  pharmaceutical  chemistry  applied  to  the  pfa<r- 
macopceia.  we  know  of  no  riral.  It  ia,  therefore,  p^r* 
licularly  suited  to  the  medical  student — 7%e  Jfaiwoi 
PrMM  and  Oirevlar. 

It  in  every  way  fulfils  tbe  inteaUoa  of  the  aatli'->r. 
We  can  strongly  recommend  it  as  a  meet  ovnplv^te 
mannal  of  chemistry,  alike  uaefal  to  tbe  phfi^riAa 
aad  pharmaceutist.— (7anada  ifcd.  J^omm,,  Kot.  TO. 


fkDLINO  { WILLIAM), 

^  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  at  St.  BarthoUmiew*9  Bospttjl^  Ae. 

A  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  arranged  for  the  Tse 

of  Medical  Stndenti.    With  Illnetrations.    From  the  Fourth  and  Rerised  Ifondon  Bditica. 

In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  oloth.  $2.  (Lately  Jssned.) 
As  a  work  for  tbe  practitioner  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
It  1r  written  plainly  and  concisely,  and  gives  in  a  very 
small  compass  the  information  required  by  the  busy 
practitioner.  It  is  essentially  a  work  for  the  physi- 
cian, and  no  one  who  purchases  it  will  ever  regret  the 
outlay.  In  addition  to  all  that  is  usually  given  in 
connection  with  Inorgaaic  chemistry,  there  are  most 
valuable  contributiona  to  toxicology,  animal  and  or- 


ganic chemistry,  etc.  The  portiona  devoted  to  a  <!;»■ 
cnsKion  of  these  subjecti  are  very  excellent.  Is  b> 
work  can  the  physieian  find  more  thai  is  valosb.^ 
and  relinble  in  regard  to  urine,  bile,  milk,  boee.  uri- 
nary calculi,  tissue  composition,  etc.  The  wt^k  li 
small,  reasonable  ia  prioe.  and  well  pubtlsbH  ~ 
Richmond  and  Louisville  Med,  /oscmal,  Dec  l^^. 


T>OWMAN  (JOHN  E.),  M.  D. 
•^PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.    Edited 

by  C.  L.  Bloxam,  Professor  of  Praetioa)  Chemistry  in  Ring's  CoUega,  LoviiIob.  T^!Kk 
American,  from  the  fourth  and  revised  English  Edition.  In  one  neat  volnma,  royal  ISmc, 
pp.  351,  with  numerous  illustrationB,  extra  oloth.    $2  25.     {J-uet  Issued.) 


The  fourth  edition  of  this  Invaluable  text-book  of 
Medical  Chemistry  was  published  in  England  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  last  year.  The  Editor  has  brought  down 
the  Handbook  to  that  date,  introducing,  as  far  as  was 
compatible  with  the  necessary  conciseness  of  such  a 
work,  all  the  valuable  discoveries  in  the  science 


which  have  come  to  light  since  the  previous  cditioa 
was  printed.  The  work  is  indispeaeable  to  ev«r7 
student  of  medicine  or  enlightened  practitioasr.  It 
is  printed  in  clear  type,  and  tbe  lllu8tratioa»  art 
numerous  aad  lateUlglble.— Jeeteia  Med.  aad  £10-^ 
JoumeU. 


"DY  TBS  8AMB  AUTHOS  ^— ^ 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  INCLTTDDfO 

ANALYSIS.    Fifth  Ameriomn,  from  the  iifth  and  reviaed  London  edition.     With  nam«^ 
ons  illustrataona.     In  one  neat  vol.,  royal  12mo.,  extra  oloth.     $2  26.     {Just  Issued,) 


One  of  the  most  complete  manuals  that  has  for  a 
long  time  been  given  to  the  medical  etudeat.-^ 
Athenanim. 

We  regard  It  as  realising  almost  everything  to  1>e 
desired  in  an  introduction  to  Practical  Chemistry. 


of  any  that  has  yet  fanen  in  our  way.— ArMs*  a«i 


It  is  by  fkr  the  best  adapted  fbr  the  Chemical  stadfst 
of  any  that  has  yet  (knen  in 
Foretffn  Medio^CMrutgiml  1 
•  The  best  introductory  work  on  the  snl^eet  vitk 
which  we  are  acquainted.— Bdlnter^A  Monthly  Jomr. 


(IRAHAM  (THOMAS),  F.R.S, 

"the  ELEMENTS  OP  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  including  the 

Applioationg  of  the  Science  In  the  Arts.  New  and  muoh  enlarged  edition,  by  Hi9BT 
Watts  and  Robert  Bridges,  M.  D.  Complete  in  one  large  andhandsome  octavo  volume, 
of  oTpr  800f  vary  Urge  pagas,  with  two  hundred  apd  tMrty-two  wood-onta,  axtrm  eloih. 
$5  50.  • 


KK APP*8  TSCHWOLbOY ;  ofr  Chemistry  Applied  to  ( 
the  Arts,  and  to  .ManuftMturee.    With  American 
additions,  by  Prof.  WALxsa  £.  JoHjrsoir.    In  two  i 


very  haadaOme  octiivo  -volomea,  with  MO  weed 
eagravlBf  a,  extra  eloth,  $6  00. 


JfTOWNES  (GEORGE),  Ph.  D. 

A  MAXITAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CH 

Praotioal.    With  one  hundred  and  ninety-seTen  IHo 

tenth  and  revised  London  edition.    Edited  by  Re 

royal  12mo.  Tolnme,  of  about  850  pp.,  extra  oloth,  I 

Some  years  having  elapsed  since  the  appearanee  of  tl 

reviaions  having  been  made  of  the  work  in  Bngiand  dnri 

greatly  altered,  and  enlarged  by  about  two  hundred  and 

more  matter  than  befi>re.     The  editors,  Mr.  Watts  and  Dr. 

to  render  it  worthy  in  all  respeots  of  the  very  remarkable  i 

Incorporating  in  it  aU  the  most  reoent  investigations  and  dis 

ita  design  as  an  elementary  text-book.    While  its  distingn 

«erTed,  various  portions  have  been  rewritten,  and  espet 

department  of  Organic  Chemistry  in  whioh  late  researches 

and  have  enabled  the  subject  to  be  systematlsed  and  rendc 

impossible.    As  only  a  few  months  have  elapsed  since  thi 

of  Mr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  but  little  has  remain* 

Bncb  additions  as  seemed  advisable  have  however  been  m 

to  secure,  by  the  closest  scrutiny,  the  accuracy  so  essentia 

Thus  fully  brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  latest  advanc< 

within  the  reach  of  all,  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  mai 

book  of  the  medioal  student. 

This  work  is  so  well  known  that  It  seems  almost 
superflaoas  for  us  to  speak  about  it.  It  has  been  a 
flkvorite  text-book  with  medical  students  for  rears, 
and  its  popalarltj  has  in  no  respect  diminlthed. 
Whenever  we  have  been  consulted  hj  medical  stu- 
dents, as  has  frequently  occurred,  what  treatise  on 
chemistry  they  should  procure,  we  have  always  r^ 
commended  Fownee*,  for  we  re^rded  it  as  the  best. 
There  Is  no  work  that  combines  so  many  exeellen- 
ces.  It  is  of  eonvenient  slse,  not  prolix,  of  plain 
perspieaons  diction,  contains  all  the  most  recent 
discoveries,  and  is  of  moderate  price.— CVaciisnoM 

Large  additions  have  been  made,  especially  in  the 
department  of  orcanlo  ehemlstiy,  and  ws  know  of  no 
other  work  that  has  greater  claims  oa  the  ph  jKlciaa, 
pharmaceutist,  or  student,  than  this.  We  cheerfully 
recommend  it  as  the  best  text-book  on  elemenUry 
chemistry,  and  bespeak  for  it  the  earefal  attention 
of  students  of  pharmacy.— Ci^foa^o  Pharmaeist,  Aug. 
1868. 

The  American  reprint  of  the  tenth  revised  and  cor- 
rected English  edition  is  aow  issued,  and  represents 
the  present  oondltion  of  the  sdenoe.  No  comments 
are  necessarv  to  insure  it  a  (kvorable  reception  at 
the  hands  of  practitioners  and  students.— JfosCois 
MM.  and  Swrg,  Jinwmal,  Aug.  IS,  1869. 

It  will  eontiaue,  as  heretofore,  to  hold  the  irst  rank 
as  a  text-book  for  students  of  medicine.— CAioo^o 
JTed.  Bxaminer,  Aug.  1869. 

This  work,  long  the  reeognlted  Hanual  of  Chemistry, 
appears  as  a  tenth  edition,  nnder  the  able  editorship 
or  Bence  Jones  and  Henry  Watts.     The  chapter  on^ 
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J^RANDE  {WM.  T.),D.aL.,  and   rpAYL01\ 
CHEMISTRY.    Second  American  editior, 

Tatlob.  In  one  handsome  8vo.  volume  of  704  page ! 
From  De.  Tatlob'b  Pbxf  i 
*'  The  revision  ot  the  second  edition,  in  oonseqnenoe  of 
has  devolved  entirely  upon  myself.  Bvery  chapter,  and  i 
and  numerous  additions  made  in  all  parts  of  the  volume, 
chieflv  to  subjects  havinff^ome  practical  interest,  and  they  1 . 
in  order  to  keep  the  book  within  those  limits  which  may  rel  i 
tfsonai  ''^London.  June  29,  1867. 

A  book  that  has  already  so  established  a  reputa- 
tion, as  has  Brands  and  Taylor's  Chemistry,  can 
hardly  need  a  notice,  save  to  mention  the  additions 
and  imprevemente  of  the  edition.  Doubtless  the 
work  wUl  loac  remain  a  (hvorite  lext^book  in  the 
schools,  as  well  as  a  eonvenient  book  of  reference  for 
all.— /r.  r.  Mtdieal  QoMdU,  Oct  19;  1867. 

Tor  this  reason  we  hall  with  delight  the  republlca- 
MoB,  In  a  form  which  will  meet  with  general  approval 
and  command  public  attentioa,  of  this  really  valua- 
ble standard  work  oa  ehemlstiy— more  particularly 
aa  it  has  been  adapted  with  such  care  to  the  wants  of 
the  geosral  public.  The  well  known  scholarship  of 
its  sstbors,  snd  tbdr  extensive  researches  for  many 
yean  in  experinMotal  chemistry,  have  beea  lona  ap*  I  the  volume, 

SrecUted  In  the  sCiaBUflo  world,  but  la  this  work  they    Jvnm,  M&i 
ars  bsea  sareAil  to  give  the  largest  possibtoamaoat 
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Student,  and  m  a  Quide  for  the  Phyiician  and  Pharmaioeatiat.     With  many  Formalc  and 
Prescriptions.     Third  Edition,  greatly  improTed.     In  one  handsome  ootaTO  Tolnme,  of  S^# 
I  pagef,  with  sereral  hundred  illiutrations,  extra  doth.    $5  00. 

The  immense  amount  of  praetioal  information  eondeased  in  this  volume  may  be  eetimaled  from 
the  fact  that  the  Index  contains  about  4700  items.  Under  the  head  of  Acids  there  are  312  refer- 
ences; under  Bmplaetrum,  86;  Bxtrlu^ts,  169;  Locenges,  86;  Mixtures,  66;  Pills,  66;  Syrape, 
Ul ;  Tinctures,  198 ;  Unguentum,  67,  Ac. 


'  We  have  exemlned  this  Urge  ▼olnine  with  a  good 
deal  of  care,  and  find  that  the  author  has  completely 
ecliaiuted  the  subject  upon  which  he  treats ;  a  more 
complete  work,  we  think,  It  would  be  Ip possible  to 
tmi.  To  the  Btadent  of  pharmacy  the  work  is  iDdls- 
pens&ble ;  indeed,  so  fkr  as  we  know,  It  fs  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  existence,  and  even  to  the  nhyslclan  or 
medical  student  who  can  spare  flve  dolian  te  pti^ 
chase  it,  we  feel  snre  the  practical  Information  he 
will  obtain  will  more  than  compeueate  him  for  the 
outlay.— OtiiMUla  Med.  Journal,  Nor.  1864. 

The  medical  student  and  the  practising  physician 
will  Had  the  Tolnme  of  inefitlmable  worth  for  stndy 
and  reference. — San  Francisco  Med.  PreaSf  July, 
1864. 

When  we  say  that  this  book  Is  in  9ome  respects 
the  beMt  which  has  been  published  on  the  snbjeot  in 
the  English  language  for  a  great  many  years,  we  do 


not  wish  It  to  be  understood  as  rvry  eztTavafaat 
praise.  In  truth.  It  is  not  so  much  the  best  a«  tW 
only  book. — 2%e  London  Chtmioal  Kaea. 

An  attempt  to  furnish  anything  like  an  aaalyef »  of 
Parrlsh's  rery  ▼alnable  and  elaborate  Treatise  <m 
PraeUeai  Pkarmnc^  would  require  more  apace  than 
we  haTc  at  our  disposal.  This,  howcTer.  Is  not  m> 
much  a  matter  of  regret,  Inasmncb  as  it  would  be 
difficult  to  think  of  any  point,  howerer  minute  and 
apparently  trivial,  connected  with  the  manipuUtiaB 
of  pharmaceurfcsnbstance*  or  appllaacee  wkich  bsj> 
not  been  clearly  )tnd  car^ully  discussed  in  this  toI- 
ume.  Want  of  space  prevents  our  enlarglBgfnrlhef 
on  this  valuable  work,  and  we  must  conclude  by  a 
simple  expret^slon  of  our  hearty  appreciation  of  n* 
merits.— Duft^io  Quarterly  Jour,  qf  Medical  i 
August,  1864. 


SfTILLE  (ALFRED),  M,D., 

A*?  Frc/«s§or  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medtelne  in  the  UniverHty  qf  Penna. 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA;  a  Systematic  Treatise 

on  the  Action  and  Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents,  including  their  Description  and  History. 
Third  edition,  reyised  and  enlarged.  In  two  large  and  handsome  ootaTO  fOlam^s  of  about 
1700  pages,  extra  oloth,  $10 ;  leather,  $12. 

abroad  its  reputation  ass  standard  treatise  on  Matms 
Medica  is  securely  established  It  Is  second  to  &>» 
work  on  the  subject  in  the  English  tongue,  and,  ia- 
deed.  Is  decidedly  superior,  In  some  resp^^ets,  to  ssj' 
other. — Pacific  Med.  and  Surg  Journal,  July,  1^6S. 
Stmt's  Therapeutics  is  incomparably  the  b«>t  work 


Vr.  Stmt's  splendid  work  on  therapeoUes  and  ma- 
teria medica.- ZofMfea  MmL  Timca,  April  8, 1666. 

Dr.  9i\\\€  stands  to-day  one  of  the  best  and  most 
honored  representatives  at  home  and  abroad,  of  Ame- 
rican medicine ;  and  tbe^e  volumes,  a  library  In  them- 
selves, a  treasure-house  for  every  studious  physician, 
assure  his  fame  even  had  he  done  nothlpgmore.— TTm 
Weetern  Journal  of  Medicine^  Dec.  1868. 

We  regard  this  work  as  the  best  one  on  Materia 
Medica  In  the  English  language,  and  as  such  it  de- 
serves the  favor  it  has  received.— ilia.  Joum.  Mtdi- 
eal  Sciences^  July  1868. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  merits  of  the  third  edition 
of  this  magnlflcently  oonoeived  work.  It  is  the  work 
on  Materia  Medica,  In  which  Therapeutics  are  prima- 
rily considered — the  mere  natural  history  of  drugs 
being  briefly  disposed  of.  To  medical  practitioners 
this  is  a  very  valuable  conception.  It  is  wonderHil 
how  much  or  the  riches  of  the  literature  of  Materia 
Medica  has  been  condensed  Into  this  book.  The  refer- 
ences alone  would  make  it  worth  possessing.  But  it 
is  not  a  mere  compilation.  The  writer  exercises  a 
good  Jndffment  of  his  own  on  the  great  doctrines  and 
points  of  Therapeutics.  For  purposes  of  practice, 
Btill6's  book  is  almost  unique  as  a  repertory  of  In* 
formation,  empirical  and  bcientiflc,  on  the  actions  and 
uses  of  medicines. — London  Lancet,Oct,  SI,  1868. 

Through  the  former  editions,  the  profeeeloaal  world 
is  well  acquainted  with  this  work.    At  home  and 


on  the  subject- il^.  F.  Med.  GojiOU,  S^pt.  M,  1j%q& 

Dr.  Stmt's  work  is  becoming  the  beet  knowa  of  any 
of  our  treatises  on  Materia  Medica.  .  .  .  One  of  ibe 
most  valuable  works  in  the  language  oa  tlie  subjf<;s 
of  which  it  treats.— iV:  X.Med.  Journal,  Oct.  IdSS. 

The  rapid  exhaustion  of  twoedltlona  of  Prof.  ScUirs 
scholarly  work,  and  the  consequent  necescdty  for  a 
third  edition,  is  sufficient  evidanee  of  the  high  roti- 
mate  placed  upon  it  by  the  profession.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  there  Is  no  superior  work  np^>B 
the  subject  In  the  English  language.  The  pre«*^Qt 
edition  Is  fully  np  to  the  mo»t  recent  advance  la  ik« 
science  and  art  of  therapeutics. — Leavenworth  Mmti- 
ocU  Herald,  Aug.  1868. 

The  work  Of  Pro£  Sttll^  has  rapidly  taken  a  hi^ 
Vlaoe  In  professional  esteem,  and  to  aay  that  a  th  ti 
edition  is  demanded  and  now  appears  before  as,  scH- 
Ciently  attests  the  Arm  position  this  treatise  has  m*dt 
for  Itself.  As  a  work  of  great  reeeareh,  and  schoUr- 
ship,  it  ia  safe  to  say  we  have  nothing  superior.  It  k 
exceedingly  full,  and  the  busy  practitioner  will  fiei 
ample  suggestions  upon  almost  every  lmportaBti>olai 
of  therapeutics.— (TmciaaoM  Lancet,  Aug.  IB9&. 


QEIFFITH  (ROBERT  JE?.),  J^-^- 


A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  Containing  the  Methods  of  Pre- 
paring and  Administering  Officinal  and  other  Medicines.    The  whole  adapted  to  Physieians 
and  Pharmaceutists.     Second  edition,  thoroughly  reyised,  with  numerous  additions,  by 
Robert  P.  Thomas,  M.p.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  CaUege  of 
Pharmaey.    In  one  large  and  handsome  ootavo  rolume  of  550  pages,  doahle-^olnnuif. 
Extra  oloth,  $4  00 ;  leather,  $6  06. 
Three  complete  and  extended  Indexes  render  the  work  especially  adapted  for  immediate  eonml- 
tation.     One,  of  Disbabes  and  theih  Kbubdibb,  presents  under  the  head  of  each  dieeaae  the 
remedial  agents  which  have  been  neefully  exhibited  in  it,  with  referenoe  to  the  form«i»  eantaoiiag 
them — ^while  another  of  Pharm  age uffiOAL  and  Botanical  Nambs,  and  a  yery  thorough  O^mrvRAL 
Index  afford  the  means  of  obtaining  at  once  any  information  desired.     The  PonmSerj  itself  if 
arranged  alphabetically,  under  the  heads  of  the  leading  constituents  of  the  preaoriptions. 
.  We  know  of  none  in  our  lanxuaEe,  or  any  other,  so  comprehensive  la  its  detalla — I 


nd  In  any  la.ugnhge.—Bdini»ergh  Mtd.  JourmaL 

a  parallel  work. — London  Med.  Gat^e. 
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pEREIRA  (JON A  THAN),  M,  />.,  F,  R,  S,  andL,S.   .    . 

-^  MATERIA  MEDIC  A  AND.  THERAPEUTICS;  being  an  Abrirlgt 

ttent  of  th*  late  Or.  PeretraV  BknichitB  ^t  Materia  Medioa,  arranged' in  flfonformlty  with 
the  British  Pkarmacopoeia,  and  adapledito  4Jbe  qi«  of  MedloaT  Praetitloaera,  Ohemieta  and 
''  Drttggifte,  Medleal  atid  PhArmaoeDtioa) 'Student*,  Ae.  By  F.  J.  FAlittv.  M.D.,  fienior 
Physioian  to  8t.  Bartbolomew't  ttoepitol,  and  London  Bditor  of  the  Bfitiih  Pharaaeepceia; 
.  ,  Afsisted  by  iLosmT  Smtlbt,  M.ILC.S.,  Profeator  of  Materia  MmIio*  and  Botany,  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Oreat  Britain}  Bad  by  Bobxbt  Wariikitoi,  F.R.S.'»  Obemioal 
Operator  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  With  niunerpus  additions  and  references  to  the 
tJnited  States  Pharmacop<Bia,  by  HoEUTfo  Q,.  Wooa,  M.0.,  Pro&ssor  of  Botany  in  the 
TIpiversitj  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one  large  aad'haadsoBje  ootavo  rolame  of  1040  closely 
printed  page«,  with  236  iUvqtrationi,  extra  cloth,  $7  00;   leather,  raised  bmds,  $6  00. 


The  tAHk  of  the  Americaa  editor  has  eridentiT  been 
ae  slDseure.  for  not  only  his  he  given  to  us  all  that 
is  oontained  In  the  abridgment  nsefal  for  our  pnr- 
pose«|  buf  by  a  oareCnl  %tlA  judiejona^embodtroent  of 
over  a  hundred  new  Tinted  ie«  bas  Inoreased  the  irfTM' 
of  the  former  work  fally  ooe-thlrd,  besides  sddlag 
many,  new  iUnstrations,  some  ef  i*^l«h  ace  prlgieal- 
We  dbhesltatlng^y  mv  thst  by  so  doing  he  nae  ^to- 
aortioaately  inereassd  the^aloe,  not  onlyof  th»oon- 
oenaed  edition,  bat  basexUnded  the  appUeabllity  of 
t]\e  great  original,  and  haM  placed  his  medical  conn- 
trnnen  nnder  lasting  obligations  to  Mm.  The  Ame- 
rican physician  now  hae  all  that  la  needed  In  the 
shape  ef  a  complete  treaties  on  materia  medlea,  4nd 
the  medical  student  has  a  te^t-book  whl^h,  for  prae-' 
ttcal,  utility  and  intrinsic  worth,  stands  nnparalleled. 
AUhongh  of  oonriderAble  site.  It  Is  none  too  large  for 
the  pnrposee  for  which  U  has  been  Intended,  and  every 
niedical  man  should,  In  Justice  to  himself  spare  a 
place  for  it  upon  his  book-shelf,  resting  BManred  that 
tfee  mora  he  eeasnlto  it  the  better  he  will  be  eatlsfled 
ef  Its  eKeelleaee.-~/r.  Y.  MfA,  JKeoonl,  Kov.  U»  IMO. 

Ttwtll  fill  a  place  which  no  other  work  can  occupy 
bi  the  library  of  the  physician,  ntndeut,  and  apothe- 
cary .^Bofton  ITed.  and  8wrg.  Journal  Nov.  8, 1866. 

Of  the  many  works  on  Materia  Medica  which  have 
appeared  since  the  Usniag  of  the  Britlah  Pharmaeo- 


ipola,  none  will  he  more  acceptable  to  the  student 
»nd  practitioner  than  the  pretcent.  Pereira^s  Materia 
Medica  had  long  ago  asserted  for  itself  the  position  of 
beiugi  the  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  la  the 
BngliSh  latagiage.  But  its  very  com'plefeBews  sioM 
ta  the  W«y  of  Ite success.  Bxcept  in  tbewny  of  refeN 
;eiiee«  9r)tp.thorta  whe  made  f  special  study  of  Materia 
Hedtea,'Dr.  Perefra's  w(/rk  was  too  fnu,  and  its  pe- 
rusal teqnlred  an  aaonst  of  ^ne  which  Ihw  had  at 
their  dl^osal.  Dr.  Iterre  has- very  Judiciously  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  the  publication  of  the 
sew  PharmscopoBla,  by  bringlDg  out  an  abridged  edi- 
tion of  the  great  work.  This  edition  of  Pereira  Is  by 
no  means  a  mere  abridged  re-lsKue,  but  Ctrntalns  ma- 
ny Improvements,  both  la  the  descriptive  and  thera- 
peutical departments.  We  can  recomiAend  it  as  a 
very  excellent  and  reliable  texi-book.~Sd<a6ttrpJt 
Jfed.  /ovmol,  Vebruary,  1866. 

The  reader  cannot  fisll  to  be  impressed,  at  a  glance, 
with  the  exceeding  valne  of  this  work  ss  a  eompend 
of  nearly  all  tuM>ful  knowledge  on  the  materia  medica. 
We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  Wood  for  bis 
adaptation  of  it  to  our  meridian.  Without  his  emen- 
dations and  additions  it  would  lose  much  qf  Its  value 
to  the  American  student.  With  them  it  is  an  Amerl* 
can  boek.—Pac</c  Mtdical  and  Swrgical  Journal, 
December,  1866. 


fJLLIS  {BENJAMIN).  M,D. 
THE  MEDICAL  FORMULART:  being  a  Collection  of  Prescriptions 

derived  from  the  writings  and  praotioe  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  America 
and  Bnrope.  Together  with  the  usual  Dl^tetto  Preparations  and  AbtMhoiesfot  Pois^nvi  The 
whole  accompanied  with  ft  few  brief  Pharmaceatio  a&d  Medical  Observations.  Twelfth  edi- 
tion, oareColIy  rev4spd  andmnoh  improve^  by  Ai*9KRT  H.  Bmith,  M.  D.  '  In  one  voluiaa^^o. 
of  3t«  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3  00.     {Ldtthf  PfihHtke&\) 
Thfs  work  has  remained  fbr  some  time  out  of  ptint,  owtng  to  the  anxibos  ^are  with  which  the 
Bditor  has  eonght  to  retider  the  present  edition  worthy  aroonijnttAnce  of  the  very  remarkable 
fiivor  which  has  carried  the  volnme  to  the  nnt^syial  hhnor  of  aTWKLPTH  BDirtoN.     He  has  sedn- 
kmsly  endeavored  to  ifttradnoe  in  it  all  new  preparatione  and  combinations  deserving  of  oonfldenoe, 
besides  adding  two  new  classes,  Antemetics  and  Disinfbetants,  with  brief  references  to  the  Inhalation 
of  atomised  fluids,  the  naiial  douche  of  ThYidichum,  suggestions  upon  the  method  of  hypodermio 
ii\|eotion,  the  admlnistratino  of  ansssthetics,  Ao.,Ao.    To  accommodate  these  numerous  additions, 
ho  h««  omitted  muoh  which  the  advance  of  Mienoe  has  rendered  obsolete  or  of  minor  importance, 
notwithstanding  which  the  vokime  has  been  increased  by  more  than  thirty  pages.     A  new  feature 
will  be  fevud  in  a  oopions  Index  of  Diseases  and  .their  remedies^  which  cannot  but  increase  the 
Talne  of  the  work  as  a  suggestive  book  of  reference  for  the  working  practitioner.    Every  precaution 
has  been  taken  to  secure  the  typographical  accuracy  so  necessary  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  new  edition  will  fully  maintain  the  position  which  "  Bllis'  Fobmulabt"  lias 
long^oonpied. 

{1  ARSON  {JOSEPH) ,  M.  D,, 

w  FrofM^or  of  Materia  Medioa  and  Pkanthacy  in  fhs  UMvertlty  of  Pmntrylvania,  d«. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  OOIJRSB  OP  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA 

tf  BDIOA  AHD  PHARMACY,  delivered  in  the  nnirersity  of  Pennsvlvania.  With  three 
Lectures  on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Medicines.  Ifonrth  and  revised  edition,  extra  oloth, 
$3  00. 


tUNOLISON'S  NBW  BEHBDIES,  WITH  PORMUL A 
POR  THEIR  PREPARATION  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Seventh  edition,  with  exteneiTe  additions. 
One  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  770;  extra  cloth,    $1  00. 

BOrLK'S  MATBRIA  MEDICA  AND  THBRAPKU- 
ncs.  Edited  by  Joseph  Ciasoif,  M.  D.  With 
ninety-eight  illustrations.  1  vol.  Bvo.,  pp.  700,  ex- 
tra doth.    $3  00. 

OHJUOTiSON'S  DI8PBNBAT0BT.  With  coptoua  ad- 
ditions, and  213  large  weod«engravingB.     By  & 


BoiiMrsin  OaiPViTV,  If.  D.  One  vol.  9ve^  pp.  1000 ; 
extra  cloth.    $4  00. 

CARPENTER'^  PRIZE   B88AT  ON  THE  USB  OF 

Alcoholic  Liouoxs  ik  Hbalth  Airb  Dis^asS.    New 

-  eaiUon,  wifh  a  Pnface  hy  D.  ?.  Ceitoia,  Bf.D.,  and 

explanations  of  scientific  words.  In  one  neat  ISmo. 

volume,  pp.  178,  extra  eloth.    60  cents. 

Ds  JONOtt  ON  THE  THREE  KINt)S  OF  COD-LIVER 

Oil,  with  their  Chemical  and  Therapeutic  Pio- 

>     perties.    1  vol.  12mo.,  eloth.    Tfr^n 
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^-^  Pmf^star  qf  Surgery  in  tht  Jeferton  MedUnait  OoHegtc/  Phikuiaphia. 

ELEMENTS    OF    PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.     Third    edition, 

thoroan^bty  rerUed  and  greatly  improved.    la  «Be  Urge  and  very  handaome  oetaro  Tolamc 
of  nearly  800  pages,  wita  abont  three  jkondred  and  fifty  beantiful  iUattrationa,  of  vhicb  a 
large  namber  are  from  original  drawings ;  extra  oloth.    $4  00. 
Tbe  very  beanllfal  ezeontlon  of  this  raluable  work,  and  the  exceedingly  low  priee  at  wliifik  it 
is  oiTered,  should  oommand  for  it  a  place  in  trhe  library  of  every  practitioner. 

To  the  fltadent  of  medicine  we  woald  say  that  we 
know  nf  no  work  whleh  we  can  more  heartily  com- 
mend thaii  Oroae's  Pathelogleai  Aaatomy.^&nifAsrfi 
Med.  trnd  Surg.  Jowmal. 

The  Tolnme  commends  Itself  to  the  medical  student ; 
It  will  repay  a  earefnl  perusal,  and  should  be  upon 


the  book-shel  f  of  every  Amerieaa  phystdan. — Cllarte- 
Um  Jtfsd.  Journals 

It  contains  much  new  matter,  and  brings  dowa  osr 
knowledge  of  pathology  to  the  latest  period.— ifcoadsa 
Lane^ 


TONES  {a  RANDFIELD),  F,R,S.,  and  SIEVEKINO  (ED,  JJ.),  M,D^ 

</  AMistant  PhvHoian4  omd  Lecturm-s  in  ».  Mctry't  SotpttaL 

A  MANUAL  OP  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    First  American 

edition,  revised.     With  three  handred  and  ninety-seven  handsome  wood  engnringg.    In 
onis  large  and  beautifVilly  printed  octavo  volume  of  nearly  760  pagos,  extra  cloth,  $S  SO. 


Our  liinlied  space  alone  restrains  us  from  noUdog 
more  at  length  the  various  subjects  treated  of  In 
this  interesting  work ;  presenting,  as  it  does,  an  excel- 
lent summary  of  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  In 
relation  to  pathological  anatomy,  we  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  the  student  the  necessity  of  a  tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  its  contents.— JfeciieaZ  JSs- 
aminer. 

Ve  have  long  had  need  of  a  hand>book  of  patholo- 
gical anatomy  which  should  thoroughly  reflect  the 
present  state  of  that  science.  In  the  Irestise  before 
an  this  desideratum  is  supplied.  Within  the  limits  of 
a  moderate  octavo,  we  have  the  outlines  of  this  great 
department  of  medical  science  accurately  denned, 


and  the  most  rsceat  investigatioas  preaented  ia  safl- 
oient  detail  for  the  student  of  pathology.  We  caaaot 
at  this  time  undertake  a  formal  analysis  of  this  trea- 
tise, as  it  would  invoWe  a  separate  and  leagUiy 
consideration  of  nearly  every  subject  dieeoased ;  aos 
would  such  analysis  be  advantageona  to  the  medical 
reader.  The  work  is  of  such  a  character  that  erery 
physician  ooght  to  obtain  it,  both  for  reXSareaoe  and 
study.— J7^  X.  J<nimal  qf  Mtdidne. 

Its  importance  to  the  physlelaa  eaamot  be  too  UgUy 
estimated,  and  we  wonid  recommend  oar  readers  ts 
add  it  to  their  library  as  soon  as  they  oomveaSsally 
can.— Jfo«<rsa2  Ifsd  ChronUiU. 


OLUOE'S  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY.  I 
Translated,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joabph 
LsroT,  M.  D.    In  one  volume,  very  large  imperial 
quarto,  with  920  copper- plate  figures,  plain  and 
colored,  extra  oleth.    $1 00.  I 


SIMON'S  GENEBAL  PATHOLOGY,  as  eoadaelTe  te 
the  Establishment  of  Bational  Princii^es  for  ths 
PreTention  and  Core  of  Disease.  In  one  ooiavo 
volume  of  SIS  pages,  extra  elotb.    $1  S9. 


TTHLLIAMS  {CHARLES  J.  B.),  M.D,, 

'  '  PrqfeBSor  €f  Olinteal  Medicine  in  Vhiterttty  OoUegt^  London, 


PRINCIPLES  OP  MEDICINE.    Aji  Elementary  Yiew  of  the  Causes, 

Nature,  Treatment^  Diagnosis,  and  Prognosis  of  Disease;  with  brief  remarks  on  HygSeBlei« 
or  tbe  preservation  of  health.    A  new  Amerioan,  from  the  third  and  revised  London  edition. 
In  one  ootavo  volume  of  about  500  pages,  extra  eloth.    $3  50. 
No  work  haft  ever  aehleved  or  maintained  a  more 
deserved  reputation.  —  F<rpr<»<a  ifsd.  and  Surg- 
JunmdL 
There  is  no  work  in  medleal  literature  which  can 


flU  the  place  of  this  one.  It  is  the  Primer  of  the 
young  practitioner,  the  Koran  of  the  soientiflo  one,— 
fif^hoeenpe. 

A  text-book  to  which  no  other  la  our  language  is 
comparable.— CAarlesfon  Med.  Journal. 


The  absoluta  neeessitf  of  saeh  a  xrorfc  mast  ks 

evident  te  aU  who  pretend  to  more  than  »et« 
empiricism.  We  must  oonclade  by  again  express* 
ing  our  high  sense  of  the  immense  benefit  whirk 
Dr.  Williams  has  conftrr^  on  medidne  br  the  peh> 
lleatloB  of  this  work.  We  are  eertaia  that  la  the 
preaent  state  of  onr  knowledge  his  Pri&eS]^es  of  Modi- 
clue  could  not  peeslbly  be  surpassed.— Xoado«  /oar 
qfMedieine, 


HARRI80N*8  E88AT  TOWARDS  A  CORRECT 
THBORT  OF  THE  NERVOUS  ST8TEM.  la  one 
octavo  Tolume  of  292  pp.    $1  60. 

80LLT  ON  THE  HUMAN  BRAIN :  Its  Structure,  Phy- 
siology, and  Diseases.  From  the  Second  aad  much 
enlarged  liondon  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of 
500  pages,  wl tb  120  veod-euU :  extra  doth.  $2  SO. 

LA  ROCHE  ON  YELLOW  FBTER.  considered  in  Ita 
Historical,  Pathological,  Etiological,  and  Therapeu- 
tical Relations.  In  two  large  and  handsome  octavo 
Tolameo.  of  nearly  1500  pages,  extra  cloth.  $7  00. 

LA  ROCHE  ON  PNEUMONIA  ;  its  Supposed  Connec- 
tion, Pathological,  aad  Ktiological,  with  Autumnal 


Fevers,  Including  an  Inquiry  into  tbe  I 
Morbid  Agency  of  Malaria.  In  one  handeome  oe> 
tavo  volume,  extra  oloth.  of  000  paces.  Price  tit  on. 
BUCKLER  ON  FIBRO-BBONCHITIS  AMD  SHBB- 
MATIO  PNEUMONIA.  la  one  oetaro  voL.  eztfa 
cloth,  pp.  150.    il  29. 

riBKB  nnrD  prize  bssatb.— lbb  on  the  ef- 
fects OF  CLIMATE  ON  TUBtRCULOTO  DIS- 
EASE. AND  WARREN  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF 
PREtSFNANCT  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TU- 
BERCLES. Together  la  one  aeat  oetave  volume 
extra  cloth«    $1  00. 


DAROLAT  {A.  W.),  M.  D. 
^A  MANUAL  OP  MEDICAL  DIAaNOSIS;  being  an  Analysis  of  the 

Sizns  and  Symptoms  of  Disease.    Third  American  from  the  seoond  and  revised  Laodoa 
edition.     In  one  neat  ootavo  volume  of  451  pages,  extra  oloth.     $3  50. 


A  work  of  immense  practical 
Med.  Timea  and  GaxetU, 


atlllty.-*JI^»don  I     Tbe  book  should  be  fn  the  hands  of  every 
I  man.-*IhiUto  Mad.  Pru$, 
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Hknbt  0.  Lia'8  PiTBLiOATioirfl — {ProcHoe  of  Medicine)* 
JPLINT  {AUSTIN),  M.D,, 

-M:  Pn^eator  </  the  PrineipUa  and  PrtuMM  of  MedMne  in  BdUama  Med.  OoUege,  N.  T. 

A  TREATISE    ON    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF 

BfEDIGINE ,'  designed  for  the  me  of  fittidents  and  Praetitionen  of  Medicine.      Third 

edition,  rerlsed  and  enlarged.    In  one  large  and  closely  printed  octavo  volume  of  1U02 

pages ;  handsome  extra  cloth,  $6  00 ;  or  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bandt,  $7  00 

{Lat«ly  PuhUshad.) 

By  common  consent  of  the  English  and  American  medical  press,  this  work  has  been  assigned 

to  the  highest  position  as  a  complete  and  oompendioiiB  text-book  on  the  most  advanced  condition 

of  medical  science.    At  the  very  moderate  price  at  which  it  is  oifered  it  will  be  found  one  of  the 

cheapest  volumes  now  before  the  profession. 


Admirable  and  uiieqoalled.— TTM^cm /oifmal</ 
Jf^rfieiiM,  Not.  1869. 

Dr.  rilDt*s  work,  thonsh  eUlulng  no  higher  title 
than  that  of  a  t4>zt-book,  Te  really  more.  He  it  a  man 
iif  large  clinical  experience,  and  hie  book  U  fnll  of 
irnch  maoteriy  deccrlptiona  of  dieease  as  can  onlr  be 
4rawn  by  a  man  iatimaiely  acquainted  with  their 
various  forms.  It  is  not  so  long  since  we  hod  the 
pleasare  of  reviewing  bis  first  edition,  and  we  reeog* 
Aixe  a  great  improTement,  eepeelally  in  the  general 
port  of  the  work.  It  is  a  work  whieb  we  can  eordlallr 
noMnmend  to  oar  readers  as  fally  abreast  of  the  sa- 
•oee  of  the  d^j.^Bdinburgh  MM.  Joutmah  Oct.  '09. 

One  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  for  the  practi- 
tioner, and  the  most  eonreuient  of  all  for  the  sindent. 
— Jm.  •/bum.  Med.  Seienceg^  Jan.  1869. 

This  work,  which  stands  pre-eminently  as  the  ad- 
Tanoe  standard  of  medical  science  np  to  the  present 
time  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  has  for  its  anthor 
one  who  is  well  and  widely  known  as  one  of  the 
leading  practitioners  of  this  continent  In  fact,  it  is 
seldom  that  any  work  Is  ever  iei*aed  from  the  prew 
more  deiwrTing  of  nnlTersal  recommendation.— Do* 
minion  Med  Journal,  May,  1869. 

The  third  edition  of  this  most  excellent  book  scarce- 
ly needs  any  commendation  ftom  as.  The  ▼olnme, 
as  it  stands  now,  ii  really  a  marvel :  flret  of  all,  it  is 
excellently  printed  and  bound— <aad  we  enooanter 
that  luxury  of  America,  the  ready-cut  pages,  which 
theTaakees  are  *oate  enough  to  Insist  upon— nor  are 
theee  by  any  means  trifles  ;  but  the  contents  of  the 
book  are  astonishing.  Net  only  is  it  wonderful  that 
any  one  man  can  have  granped  in  his  mind  the  whdie 
•oope  of  medicine  with  that  vigor  wfalcb  Dr.  FlAt 
shows,  but  the  condensed  yet  clear  way  in  which 
this  Is  done  is  a  perfect  literary  triumph  Dr.  Flint 
fs  pre-eminently  one  of  the  strong  men,  whose  right 
to  do  this  kind  of  thing  Is  well  admitted  ;  and  we  say 
no  mote  than  the  truth  when  we  afirm  that  he  is 
▼ery  nearly  the  only  living  msn  that  could  do  it  with 
such  results  as  the  Tolnme  before  u.-^Tke  London 
PrattUioner,  Mareh,  18fl9. 

This  is  in  some  respeeti  the  beet  text-book  ef  medi- 
eine  iu  our  language,  and  it  is  highly  appreciated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Inasmuch  as  the  first 
edition  was  exhausted  in  a  few  months.  The  second 
edition  was  little  more  than  a  reprint,  but  the  present 
has,  OS  the  author  says,  been  thoroughly  revised. 
Muob  valuable  matter  has  been  added,  and  hf  mak- 
ing the  type  vraaller,  the  bulk  of  tl^e  volume  Is  not 
much  Increased.    The  weak  point  in  many  American 


works  Is  pathology,  but  Dr.  Flint  has  taken  vecullar 
pains  on  this  point,  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book. 
— Xon^fon  Med.  Ttmee  and  GateUe,  Feb.  6, 1869. 

Published  In  1866.  this  valuable  book  of  Dr.  Flint's 
has  In  two  years  exhausted  two  editiooR,  and  now 
we  gladly  announce  a  third.  We  say  we  gladly  an- 
aounee  it,  beoauHe  we  are  proud  of  it  as  a  naUoual 
representative  work  of  not  only  American,  But  of 
oosmopoUtan  medicine.  In  it  the  practice  of  medicine 
Is  young  and  philosophical,  based  on  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  and  as  such,  we  hope  it  will  be  at  the 
right  hand  of  every  practitioner  of  this  vast  continent. 
-^Oalifomia  Medioal  (kuette,  March,  1869. 

Considering  the  laige  number  of  valuable  works  In 
the  praetlee  of  medicine,  already  befbre  the  profes* 
sloa,  the  marked  &vor  with  which  this  has  been  re- 
ceived, neoessltaUng  a  third  edition  In  the  short  Hpaoe 
of  two  years,  indicates  unmistakably  that  it  is  a  work 
of  more  than  ordinary  excellence,  and  must  be  accept- 
ed as  evidence  that  it  has  largely  fUfiUed  the  object 
for  which  the  author  intended  it.  A  marked  feature 
in  the  work,  and  one  which  partieularly  adapts  It  for 
the  use  of  students  as  a  text-book,  and  certainly  ren- 
ders It  none  the  less  valuable  to  the  busy  practitioner 
as  a  work  of  reference.  Is  brevity  and  simplicity. 
The  prexefit  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and 
much  new  matter  incorporated,  derived,  as  the  author 
infl)rms  us.  both  from  his  own  clinical  studies,  and 
from  the  latest  contributions  to  medfcal  literature, 
thus  bringing  it  fally  up  with  the  most  recent  ad- 
vances of  the  scienoe,  and  greatly  enhancing  its  prae  - 
tical  uUlKy ;  while,  by  a  idight  modification  of  its 
typographical  armngement,  the  additions  have  been 
accommodated  without  materially  increasing  its 
bulk.— Se.  LonU  Med.  ArOiivee,  Feb.  1869. 

If  there  be  among  our  readers  any  who  ate  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  treatise  before  us,  we  shnll  do  them 
a  service  In  persuading  them  to  repair  their  omission 
forthwith.  Combining  to  a  rare  degree  the  highest 
scientlfio  attainments  with  the  most  proetteal  com- 
mon sense,  and  the  closest  habits  o!f  obeervatiou,  the 
author  has  given  us  a  volume  which  not  only  sets 
forth  the  results  of  the  latest  invsstigations  of  other 
laboiera,  but  eontains  more  original  views  than  any 
other  single  work  upon  this  well-worn  theme  within 
our  knowledge.— i^.  T.  Med.  Gaaette,  Feb.  37, 1869. 

Proetleol  medidae  i^os  at  sea  When  this  book  ap- 
peared above  the  horizon  as  a  safe  and  capacious  ha¥- 
Dor.  It  came  opportunely  and  was  greeted  with 
pleasurable  emotions  throughout  the  laad.-^iTA^A- 
viUe  Med,  and  Surg,  /oumal,  May,  1869. 


T)VNQLISON,  FORBES,  TWEEDTE,  AND  CONOLLY. 
-^THB  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprising 

Treatises  on  the  Nature  and  Troatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Medioa  and  Thearapentios, 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Medieal  Jnrispmdenee,  Ao.  k^.  In  four  large  mzper-royal 
octavo  volumes,  of  3264  double-ooinmned  pages,  strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  leather, 
$16;  extraoloth,  $11. 

•^*  This  work  ooatai9«tM>  iMatlian  four  hnadred  and  eighteeA  distlxi<A  treatises,  eontribute^ 
by  sixty-eight  dlBtinguuhed  physioiabs. 

The  most  complete  work  on  practical  medicine 
extant,  or  at  least  in  our  language.— .Bu/oJo  Medieal 
and  Burffieal  Journal. 

For  reference,  It  is  above  all  price  to  every  practi- 
tioner.—!r«ff  em  Laneet. 
'  One  of  the-  most  valuable  medical  publications  of 


the  day.    As  a  work  of  reference  it  1«  invaluable.— 
Wegtem  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgerp. 

It  has  been  to  us,  both  as  learner  and  teacher,  a 
work  for  ready  and  frequent  reference,  one  in  which 
modem  Knglish  medicine  is  exhibited  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous light.— Jfedieol  ApomiJMr. 


BABIiOW'S  MANUAZ.  OF  THl  BKACmCB  OF  I  HOLLAND'S  miDICAL  KOTJBS  iK]>  BEFLBC- 
MBPICIKJS.  With  AdditlDuii  by  D;  F.  Coffvn,  I  non.  From  the  third  and  enlarged  Bugllsh  edi- 
M.  D.    1  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  600,  eloth.    |2  M.  |     tion.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about 

I    000  pages,  extra  cloth.    $8  00. 
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proved.    Id  od«  handftom*  royal  J2mo.  volnine  of  450  pagM,  clearly  printed  on  imall  type, 

olotb,  $2  38;  half  boand,  |2  ^3,  ,. 
The  very  cordial  reception  with  which  this  work  has  met  shows  that  the  author  hac  fully  sue- 
eeeded  in  hi«  attempt  to  oondeue  wilJiiA  a  oonwjwipv^  oooipaw  the  essential  points  of  ecieiHile 
and  practioal  medicine,  so  aa  to  meet  the  wants  noi,  only  of  ihe  stndeQt,  bnt  also  of  the  praetif 
tioner  who  dtairea  t^AOqnalnt  himjelf  with  tkp  re^alu  of  recent  advaofes  in  medical  Mieaee. 

As  a  strikingly  terse,  full,  and  compreheQsire  em-  safe,  and  aooompUsbed  eojniMiiloa.  We  cpeak  thvs 
bodlment  la  a  condeasedforia  of  the  esiteotlals  in 
medical  soience  and  art^  we  hazard  nothlog  in  saTiog 
that  it  18  ipcomparably  in  at)  vanc«  of  any  work  oi  the 
kind  of  the  past,  and  will  stand  long  \p  the  futare 
without  a  rival.    A  mere  glante  will,  we  think,  im- 

Sress  other*  with  th*  correcmes*  of  otir  estimate.  Nor 
o  we  believe  there  will  be  found  many  Who,  after 
the  most  eutnory  tfTHminatlon,  #111  fkU  to  possem  II. 
How  one  could  be  able  to  crowd  no  much  that  la  valu- 
able, enpeeially  to  the  sttident  and  young  practttionev, 
within  the  Ilnilta  of  so  small  a  bock,  and  yet  embruoe 
and  present  all  that  is  important  In  a  well-arranged, 
clear  form,  convenient,  satisfactory  for  refsrenoe,  with 
so  fall  a  table  of  enntents,  and  extended  general  Index, 
with  aearly  three  huadtadformalae  and  recipes,  ts  a 
manrel.<~  Wettem  J^urikal  of  MedMns,  Ang.  1867. 

The  little  boot  before  us  has  tbis  (ntallty,  and  we 
can  therefore  say  that  all  students  will  find  it  an  in^ 
valuable  guide  in  their  pursuit  of  clinioal  mediciue. 
Dr.  Hartshorne  speaks  or  it  as  "an  unambltiotis  effbrt 
to  make  useful  the  experience  of  twenty  vears  of  pri- 
vate and  hospital  mediCRl  practice,  with  its  attendant 
studv  and  reflection,'*  That  ihk  effort  will  prove  soc- 
eessful  we  hare  no  doubt,  and  in  Ms  stndy,  and  at 
the  bedside,  the  student  will  find  Dr.  fiartshorne  a 


.highly  of  the  voliyne,  because  it  approaches  mora 
nearly  than  any  similar  uanaal  lately  before  ns  the 
standard  at  which  all  such  books  should  aim— of 
teae h^Bg  wantk,  aad  ■oggeatin^  more.  To  the  ctndeat 
we  canheartily  reeoraraend  the  work  of  our  traaeai* 
Hantlo  eoUeagne.  and  the  busy  praotiUoner,  we  an 
aare,  wiil  And  la  it  the  means  of  soUiag  many  s 
doubt,  and  wiil  rise  ftrom  the  perusal  of  its  pages, 
hav^  gataed  clearer  views  to  guide  him  in  his  dailf 
atroggle  with  disease.— 2>uA.  iUd.  i*rea«,  OctS,  1S«7. 
This  work  of  Dr.  Hartshone  must  not  beooaAmad- 
ed  with  the  medical  manuals  eo  generally  to  be  foaad 
in  the  hande  of  etudenta,  serving  them  at  besi  bat  ai 
blind  guides,  better  adapted  to  lead  theaa  aetraylhaa 
to  any  aeeful  and  reliable  knowledge.  The  work  be- 
fore us  ptesenta  a  carefol  synopaia  of  the  essential 
elements  of  the  theory  of  diaeased  action,  its  oiaMS, 
phenomena^  and  results,  and  of  the  art  of  healing,  as 
recognized  by  the  most  anthorltatlTO  of  our  profes- 
sional writers  and  teachers.  A  very  careful  and  on- 
dl()  examination  of  the  volume  has  convinced  us  thst 
It  will  be  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  maa* 
uals  for  the  use  of  the  student  that  has  yet  appeared. 
^dtMrican  Journal  Med.  8cienc«t,  Oct.  18S7. 


Wt 


"ATSON  [THOMAS],  M,  D.,  fi-c. 

LECTURES    ON    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE   OF 

PHYSIC.  ]>e]ivered  at  King's  OoUege,  London.  A  new  American,  from  the  last  revised 
and  enlarged  English  edition,  with  Additions,  by  D.  Fbakcis  Cohdis,  M.  D.,  avthor  of 
"  A  Practioal  Treatise  on  th^  Diseases  of  Ohildron,"  Ac.  With  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  Illustrations  on  wood,  tn  .one  very  large  and  handsome  volume,  imperial  octavo,  of 
over  1290  closely  printed  pages  in  small  tj^;  extra  cloth,  $6  60;  stronglj  bound  ii 
leather,  with  raised  bands,  $7  5Q^ 


DICKSON'S  BLBliLBarTS  OF  UBDICINS;  a  Compen- 
dious View  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutloa,  or  the 
History  and  Treatment  oC  Diseases.  Second  edl- 
tioa,  reviaeoi  1  vol.  8vo.  of  700  pagas,  extra  cloth, 
«4  00. 

W  H  AT  TO  OBSBRV B  AT  TH£  BED6IDB  AND  AFTBR 
Dbatv  iir  Medioas  CAsn.  Published  under  the 
authority  of  the  London  Society  for  Medical  Obser- 


vation. From  the  second  Londoa  edltioa.  1  ▼«!. 
royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth.  $1  00. 
LATCOGK'8  LBOTURBS  09  THB  PBIJfGIPLBB 
AiTD  Mbvrodb  op  MsnioAi.  Obssrvatiok  aw  Kb- 
sUAaCB.  For  the  use  of  adv;inoed  atndents  ud 
Junior  practitioners.  In  Cue  very  neat  royal  ISna 
volnaiai  extra  olath*   $1  OOi 


P 


ULLER  {HENRY  WILLIAM).  M,  D., 

Physician  to  8t,  Otorg^e  HospUtU,  Londi>n. 

ON  DISEASES  OP  THB   LUNGS  AND  AIR-PASSAGES.    Their 

Pathology,  Physical  Diagnosis,  Symptoms,  and  Tteatmenti  from  the  second  and  revised 
English  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  600  pages,  extra  oloth,  $3  SI. 
Dr.  Fuller's  work,  on^lseaeet  of  the  c^wet  was  ao,  accordingly  we  have  wl^atmlgfct  be  with  perltet  jas- 

;o  Tnany  who  did  not  know    lice  •tyled  an  entirely  new  Work  from  his  pen,  tie 


favorably  received,  that  Ho  manV  who  did  not  know 
the  extent  of  hieeQge|;QoiBnte,llwasamatterQf  won* 
der  that  it  should  bb  allOweil  to  remain  three  years 
out  of  print.  DAtermtned,  however,  to  improve  it, 
Dr.  Fuller  would  not  consent  to  a  mere  reprint,  and 


portlpn  of  4be  work  ti^aUag  of  the  heart  and  great 
vessels  being  excluded.  Kevertheleas,  this  veloaiels 
of  almost  equal  site  with  the  ^nt.-'Lotubm  Jfaffari 
rfmeg  and  GoMUe,  July  90^  1867. 


-DRmTON  ( WILLIAM),  M.  />.,  F.  R.  S. 
•^LECTURES  ON  THB  DISEASES  OP  THB  STOMACH;   with  an 

Introduction  on  its  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  From  the  second  and  enlarged  London  edi- 
tion. With  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  handsome  oetavo  voluine  of  about  309  paint, 
e»tra  cloth.    $3  25. 


Nowhere  can  be  fbund  a  more  full,  accurate,  plain, 
and  ittHtructive  history  of  these  diseascH,  or  more  ra- 
tional views  respecting  tbelr  pathology  and  therapeu- 
tics.—.dm.  Jowm,  0/  th§  Med.  Seieneee,  ApHl,  16«ft. 


The  most  complete  work  in  our  iangney  apoa  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  theae  pnnliag  aad  impor* 
tant  diseases.— Boston  Ifed.  and  Swg.  /oaraoi,  set, 
1B80. 


SHITH  ON  jGOjrSUMPTlON^  ITS  BARLT  AND  RB- 
UEDIABLB  STaOBS.  In  one  neat  ocUvo  volume 
of  ZU  pages,  extra  cloth.    $2  2!i. 

SALTER  ON  ASTHMA  ;  its  Pathology,  Causes,  Con- 
sequences, and  Treatment.  In  one  volume  ocUvo. 
extra  cloth.    $2  50. 


TODD'S  OLUHGAL  LBGTDRBBON  CBSTAIN  ACOTl 

DiiBAsss.  In  oae  neat  octavo  volume,  of  SSO  pafsf, 

extra  oloth.    $A». 
WALSHE  ON  THB  DISEASES  OF  THB  HEART  A5l> 

GREAT  VESSELS.    Third  Ameriean  editioa.    la 

1  vol.  8vo.,  420  pp.,  cloth.    13  00. 


Hxii&¥  0,  Lxa'b  FvwuiCATtom^PraoHce  of  Medicine). 


It 


JPLINT  (AUSTIN),  M.D.,  *\ 

-<•  Professor  of  the  Frtn«1plM  and  Praatio$  nf  MsAMn*  in  BdUvue  BospUal  Mtd.  OolUfft,  J#.  V 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY, 

AND  TKBATMEHT  OV  DI8BA8BS  OP  THB  HBABT.    Second  rvriaed  and  enlarged 

editioB.    Ib  one  potavo  toIiub*  of  650  paget,  wiili  a  plate,  extra  elotb,  $4.    (Jiut  Issusd,) 

The  author  has  eedalonsly  improved  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  reTising  this  work.  Portions 

of  it  haye  been  rewritten,  and  the  whole  brought  up  to  a  level  wUA the  most  advanced  oondiiidij^f 

Mienoe.  It  must  therefore  continue  to  maistattt  Ita  potitivn  Mihe  standard  treatise  on  the  subjMl. 


Dr.  niDiohefleadiflciat  ■jaVJeetVorhisrvseatehtQe, 
and  has  shown  remarkable  powers  of  observation 
and  refleotfoD,  as  well  as  grii^t  Industry,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  it  His  book  most  be  considered  the  fallest 
and  filearest  piaetical  treatise  oa  those  snbjeots,  aod 
shoald  be  in  the  hands  of  «U  practitioners  and  stu- 
dents. It  is  a  credit  to  American  medical  literature. 
'^Amer.  J<mrn.  ^f  thA  Med.  8c(enee$,  July,  1890. 

We  question  the  fast  of  any  recent  American  author 
In  our  profession  being  more  extensively  known,  or 
more  deservedly  esteemed  In  thlft  country  than  Dr. 
Tllnt.  We  willingly  acknowledge  his  success,  more 
particularly  in  the  volume  on  diseases  of  the  heart. 
In  making  an  ex 


aible  r«r  purpose^  of  illustration.  In  ooaneetleu  iwlth 
cases  which  nave  been  reported  by  other  trustworthy 
observers. -^SHf.'etn<fJl;f.  Med,'Ohirurg.  Review, 

In  regard  to  the,  pierits  of  the  work,  we  hava  no 
hesftaftoulu  nrononndog  it  full,  accurate,  and  Judi- 
cious. Considering  the  present  state  ofscienee,  sneh 
a  work  was 'much  needed.  It  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  practitioner. — Ghicago  Med.  Joum. 

Witk  moTOtbaa  pleasure  do  we  hail  the  adwii  of 
thhs  work,  for  it  flUs  a  wide  gap  on  the  list  ef  text- 
bAOks  for  eur  schools,  aad  is,  for  the  praotitioner,  Du^ 
HHMt  valoabla  psastieai  work  of  iUkind.^Jf.  0.  Jf«l. 
JV!no».   • 


1  extended  personal  ellnical  study  avail- 
Jgr  TBS  SAMS  AUTSOa. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  P'HTStCAL  EXPLORA- 
TION OF  THB  OHBST  MD  THB  DIAaKOSia*  09  J>I«BA868  AHBOTINa  TUB 
llESPlRATORY  ORQANS.  Second  and  reviaed  edition,  ibk  aaahttndMma  ootiivo  Totnma 
of  595  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4  68. 


Premising  this  observation  of  the  necessity  of  each 
student  and  practitioner  making  himself  acquainted 
With.  i^Bseultatlon  and  pesoossion,  we  n%r  state  pur 
honest  optnioa  that  Dt.  Flint's  treatise  i/ontf  or  the 
meat  trustworthy  guides  which  he  can  eensalt.  The 
style  is  clear  and  distinct,  and  is  also  concise,  being 
fk-ee  from  that  tendency  to  over-refinement  and  none- 
eessary  minuteness  which  charaeterlzes  many  works 
on  the  same  subJect^-lHiMin  MediocU  Frest,  Feb.  6, 

The  chapter  on  Phthisis  Is  replete  with  Interest; 
and  his  remarks  on  the  diagnosis,  especially  in  the 
•asly  stages,  ara  reaiarkable  for  their  aoameA  and 


fi^t  pnoA^l  Va^ue.  Df .  Flint's  style  is  clear  kud 
elegaat,  and  the-  tone  of  freshness  and  originality 
ivhfnh  peiva#e«  hl^  whoVe  work  lead  au  adlMpnal 
force  td  fts  tlforotighty  practical  character,'  which 
canaet  Ml  to  obtain  for  it  a  place  as  a  standard  work 
on  diseases  of  the  respiratory  syutam.  »-Xondoa 
Lancet,  Jan.  19, 1867, 

This  is  an  admirable  book.  Bxoelleat  in  detail  aad 
execution,  nothing  better  oould  be  desired  by  the 
practitioner.  I>r^  Fliat  enriches  his  subject  with 
raueh  solid  and  act  a  little  original  observation.** 
Banking**  Abetraett  Jan.  18«7. 


PAVY{F,W.),M.D.,F.R.8., 
Senior  Atai.  Physician  to  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology,  at  €fuy*s  BospUal,  Sc. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  FUNCTION  OF  DIGESTION;  its  Disor- 
ders andf  their  Tr/atfuentJ    l^^oo»ibe  ssooad  London  editidii.    In  one  handsome  voltime, 
•mall  ooUto,  ej*ra «loth,  %1  %%.    {Latdy  PuU^fud.) 
The  work  befbre  as  Is  one  whieh  deeerve*  a  wide    -       ' 

circulation.    We  know  of  no  better  guide  to  the  study 
of  digestion  and  iu  disorderf.— iS^  Louis  Med,  and 


Bnrg.  Journal,  July  10, 1409. 
A  thoroughly  good  book,  being  a  careful  systematic 


purposes.— Xeooeni 


lently 
worth 


Med.  Hsrald,  July,*  18<». 


treatise,  and  suflciently  exhaustive  for  all  praetic%l 
ansn 
labU 

i.  yei 
^OtncinnaH  Med.  Bspertory,  June  1869. 


.  A  very  valuable  worlr  oa  the  subject  of  wliioh  it 
treats.    Small,  yet  i^  is  full  of  valuable  informatVoa. 


PHAMBER8  ( T.  K,),  M.  /?.,  , . 

v/  OonsuUing  Physician  to  St.  Mar^s  BospUal,  London,  Se. 

THE  INDIGESTIONS;  -or,  Diseases  <df  the'Digeatire  Orj^ans  Functionally 
Troated*  TblYd«tidfevi«ed  BdHI«ik.  In  one  handiromeoctaf o rolume  of  833  pftgeii  extra 
oloth.    $8  00.     {Lately  JPubiisksd.)  '         •       ^  ••  •/  >    • 


So  very  large  a  proportion  of  the  patients  applying 
to  every  general  practitioner  suffer  fkom  some  form 
of  indigestion,  that  whatever  aids  him  in  their  man- 
agement directly  "puts  money  in  his  purse,'*  and  in- 
directly d9es  more  than  auytbiug  else  toad^auoe  His 
reputation  with  the  public.  From  this  purely  mate- 
rial point  of  view,  setting  aside  its  higher  claims  to 
iserit,  we  know  of  ao  mora  desiraUe  acqaislttia  to 
a  physician's  library  than  the  book  before  us^  He 
who  should  commit  its  coatents  to  his  messory  wsnld 
And  its  price  au  investment  of  capital  that  retaroad 
him  a  most  usurious  rate  of  inUrest.  As  compared 
with  the  second  editiea,  the  aviangameatof  the  illas* 
trative  cases  has  been  changed  in  maay  instaaees, 
numerous  new  ones  added,  and  the  entire  volume 
carefully  revised ;  being  in  ita  psesant  loras  the  most 


thoroughly  clinical  treatise  in  the  language.— if.  7. 
MediosU  Oaaene,  Vlan.  OB,  1871. 

Like  other  works  proceeding  fh>m  the  pen  of  Vr. 
King  Chambsrs,  this  present  one  is  cbaracienscfl  by 
its  Bsseniially  praddcbl  character.  The  treatise  pre- 
sents throughout  most  valuable  hints  and  su^igestlons 
to  those^led  aMa  40  deal  with  diasase  as  witnessed 
in  everyday  medical  experience.  Many  such  might 
be  collected  and  put  before  the  profession  as  a  volume 
of  medical  aphorisms  that  should  have  a  place  in 
each  professional  iiead.  Ttkc  lengthened  review  writ- 
ten of  this  treatise,  and  the  observations  made  ia  the 
course  of  it,  sulAciantly  attest  our  high  opinion  of  its 
value  to  the  practitioner.— <6rtt.  and  tbr.  Medico 
Chirurg.  Bwisw,  Jan.  1871. 


^Y  TBS  SAMB  AUTBOB.    (Jusi  Beady.)  >*  ,\ 

RESTORATIVE  MEDICINB.    Art  Harveiai  Attnwal  Oration,  (Tdir- 

ered  a*  the  Royal  Oollege  of  Physfefaini,  London,  on  June  24,  J  871.     With  Two 'Sequels. 
In  one  very  handsome  volume,  small  12m^,  «kKr»elollr,  "fl  00.      • 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ iC 
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HiNRT  C.  LxA'8  PuBUOATioira — (Practice  of  Medicine). 


POBERTS  (  WILLIAM),  M.  D., 

*■  ^  Ueiurw  on  MtdlekM  <«  m  Mtmchtdm'  School  of  MoMcttu,  So. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  URINARY  AND  RENAL  Dig- 

BASBS,  inoladinr  Urinary  Deposlti.    IIliuirat«d  by  nvmerooi  omm  and  engnTingii.   Sm- 
ond  Sdition,  lUniad.    In  on«  rorj  handBOSie  ocUto  Tolnme.     {Proparing.) 


PASHAM  (W.R.),  M.D., 

•A^  Sonior  Pkyoieiam  to  Vi*  Woitmindat  BotpUal,  Ae. 

RENAL  DISEASES:  a  Olinioal  Guide  to  their  Diagnosis  and  Treat- 
ment   With  illiutradoni.    In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  Tolune  of  S04  pagea.    $2  00.    (Jm I 

U$tL«d.) 

ment  reader  the  book  pleaetDg«ad  ee9Teai«at.»Am. 
Joum,  Mod.  Scieneott  Jaly,  1870. 

A  book  that  we  belloTe  will  be  found  a  Talnable 
asDietant  to  the  practitioner  and  piide  to  the  stadeat. 
SitUhnoro  Mod.  Jowmal,  July,  1870. 

The  treatiie  of  Dr.  Baeham  differs  from  the  rest  la 
its  speelal  adaptation  to  cliDlcal  stadj,  and  its  t 


The  chapters  on  dlafaoeis  and  treatment  are  Terr 
cood,  and  the  student  and  jonng  praetitioner  will 
And  them  full  of  valuable  practical  bints.  The  third 
part,  on  the  urine;  is  ezoellent,  and  we  eordially 
recommend  its  perusal.  The  author  has  arranged 
his  matter  in  a  sonewhat  uoveL  aad,  we  tMBk,  use- 
fol  form.  Hera  ererything  ean  be  easily  foand,  aad, 
what  Is  more  Im portent,  eaallj  rsad»  for  all  the  dry 
detatle  of  larger  books  beie  aeqalie  a  new  ftetarast 
from  the  author's  arrangement.  This  part  of  the 
book  is  full  of  good  work.~i?rtt.  and  For,  JTedioo- 
Ohtrurffleal  Booiow,  July,  1870. 

The  easy  deaerlptioas  aad  eei^aft  vaodas  of  stat^ 


densed  and  almost  aphorismal  style,  which  makes  It 
easily  read  and  easily  understood.  Besides,  the 
author  expresses  some  new  riews,  which  are  well 
worthy  of  eonsideratioa.  The  Tolame  la  a  Talaable 
addition  to  this  department  of  kaowledga. — 9>aei^ 
Med.  andaut^.  Jommal,  Joly,  1870. 


HOBLAND  OH  RITEKTIOF  IN  THB  BLOOD  OV  THB  BLEMSim  Of  TBI  TTBIITABT  SBCBRIOB. 
1  Tol.  Bto.,  extra  elolh.    7A  eeate. 

TONES  (a  HANDFIBLD\  M.  D., 

t/  Phytieian  to  BL  Uary'o  BooplUl,  So, 

CLINICAL   OBSERVATIONS 

DISORDERS.    Beoond  Amerioaa  Edition. 

extraoloth,  $3  36. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  before  us  furnishes  a 
abort  bat  reliahle  aeoount  of  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  a  elass  of  Tory  common  bat  eertainly  highly 
obscure  disorders.  Theadvaaced  stndent  will  And  ft 
a  rich  mine  of  ralnable  facts,  wbHe  the  medical  prae- 
titioner will  derive  from  it  many  a  suggestiTO  hint  to 
aid  him  in  the  diagnosis  of  **  nervous  cases,"  and  in 
determining  the  true  indications  for  their  amellora* 
tion  or  cure.— .imer.  Jowm.  Mod.  8oL,  Jan.  1867. 


ON  PTJNCTIONAL  NERVOUS 

In  one  handiome  oetavo  Tolnma  of  348  pagea, 

We  must  cordially  recommend  It  to  the  |«ulbesioa 


of  this  country  as  supplying,  in  a  great  i 
deficiency  which  exists  In  the  medical  literature  of 
the  Eoglish  laaguage.^^'«ne  York  Med.  Joum^  April, 
1867. 

The  Tolume  la  a  most  admirable  oao— (Ul  of  Matt 
aad  practical  suggestioas.— OosMKia  Mod.  JkHimal, 
April,  1867. 


ZJSSA  YS  ON  NER  VO  US  DISEASES    {Now  Beadysl 

ON  DISEASES   OP  THB    SPINAL   COLUMN    AND    OP   THB 

NERVES.    By  0.  B.  Radolifv^.  D.,  Johii  Nnrt s»  Radoufv,  J.  Wabbubvov  Bbo- 

aiB,  M.  D.,  FRA.NOIB  E.  AuaTiB^.  D.^  and  J.  RvasBLL  Rbtbold*,  M.  D.    1  toI.  ftvo., 

eitra  oloth,  $1  60. 

9hlB  Tolnme,  which  h'ha  been  paMtng  through  the  Library  I>epartment  of  the   "Mbdical 

Nbws"  for  1870,  oonsiflte  of  a  series  of  eBseyi  from  "  Reynolds*  STstem  of  Medioine**  by  gantie- 

men  who  have  paid  especial  attention  to  the  seTeriU  affections  of  the  nerrons  system. 


S 


LADE  (D.  Z>.).  M,D. 

DIPHTHERIA ;  its  Natnie  and  TreataoeBt,  with  an  aoeount  of  the  His- 
tory of  its  Prevalence  in  VarioBi  Goimtriaa.  Saoead  aad  ravisad  edition.  In  ona  naat 
royal  ISmo.  volame,  extra  oloth.    $1  26* 


TJUDSON  (A.),  M.  Z>.,  M.  R.  L  A,, 

J^       Phvoieian  to  ths  Mooih  Hoo^al. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  STUDY  OP  PBVBR. 

Cloth,  $2  60. 

As  an  admirable  summary  of  fha  present  state  of 
oar  knowledge  concerning  fever,  the  woilc  will  be  as 
welcome  to  the  medlesl  man  ia  active  praetice  as  to 
the  itadent.  To  the  hard-worked  practitioner  who 
wishes  to  refresh  his  notions  eoacerning  fever,  the 
book  will  prove  most  valuable.  ....  We  heartily 
commend  his  exeellent  volnme  to  students  aad  the 
profession  at  large.~lion<foa  Laneet,  Ja»e  22, 1867. 

The  traly  philosophical  lectnres  of  Dr.  findson  add 


In  one  toL  8to,,  extra 


maeb  towir  prevlevB  knowledge,  all  of  wbleh  tbey, 
moreover,  aaalyie  and  oondenee.  This weU-ooaeelved 
task  has  been  admirably  exeeated  la  the  leetam,  !!• 
lastratlve  eaeee  aad  qaotoUeas  betag  arranged  ia  aa 
appeadlk  to  each.  We  regret  that  space  forbids  onr 
i|aotatkoa  (rcfm  the  leetares  oa  treatmeat,  whfeb  are. 
ia  regard  to  reeeareh  aad  Jadgment,  most  masterly, 
aad  evidently  the  result  of  extended  and  mature  ex- 
perieaee.— MNf*  JAeKooi  Jounkal,  Feb.  S9^  IMS. 


J^rONS  (ROBERT  D.),  K,  C.  G. 


A  TREATISE  QN  FEVER",  pp,  Sel^otious  froA  a  Course  of  Lectures 

on  Fever.  Being  pairt  of  a  Coarse  of  Xbeor  j  and  Pnatloa  of  Madioine.  In  one  naat  ooUto 
▼olnme,  of  362  pagei,  exikraaloth.    $2  ,26. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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fi UMSTEAD  (FREEMAN  /.),  M.  Z).. 

•^^       Fn)ft»9W  of  vtfieTtKA  DiHotu  at  the  Ool.  of  Phyt.  and  Surff.,  New  York,  ite. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OP  VENEREAL  DIS- 

EASES.    Inolading  the  resnltfl  of  reoent  InTestlgations  upon  the  subject.    Third  edition, 
rerised  and  enlarged^  with  I  lliutrationi.    In  one  lar^e  and  handsome  octavo  volnme  of 
over  too  paget,  extra  elotti,  $5  00 ;  leather,  $0  00.     (JWjf  Unud.) 
In  preparing  this  staadard  work  again  for  the  preas,  the  anther  ha«  anbjeoted  it  to  a  very 

thoroagh  rerision.    ICany  portion*  liaT*  boon  rewritten,  and  mneh  new  matter  added,  itk  order  to 

bring  it  eomplotety  ott  a  IotoI  with  the  mott  advanood  oondttdon  of  typhilography,  hnt  by  oareAil 

oomprenion  of  the  text  of  proTiona  editions,  the  woric  has  been  inoreased  by  only  sixty -foar  pages. 

The  labor  thns  bestowed  vpon  it,  it  is  hoped,  wiU  insnro  for  it »  oontinoanoo  of  its  position  as  a 

ooapleto  and  trustworthy  guido  for  the  praotitioner. 
it  ii  the  ttoet  eomplete  liook  with  whieh  we  are  ae* 

toaiated  la  the  lanignaae.    The  latest  vlewe  of  the 

beet  aathoriUee  are  pat  forward,  and  the  information 

1ft  well  arranged— a  great  point  for  the  student,  and 

etlil  more  for  the  praetUloner.    The  rabjeote  of  vie- 


eeral  eypliilia,  ■ypbllttte  aS»etioae  of  the  eyes,  and 
thetreatmeat  of  ayphille  by  repeated  inoealatioae.  are 
very  ftUly  4UmkmbA.^lMk4im  JUmod^  Jaa.  7, 1871. 
h^.  Bnmatead**  work  It  already  eo  nnivertally 
known  an  the  beet  treatise  in  the  Bnglteh  langnage  on 
venereal  dlaeaeee,  that  It  may  teem  almost  nnperfln- 
ons  to  say  more  of  it  than  that  a  new  edition  has  been 
insned.  Bat  the  aathor*«  Indnstry  has  rendered  this 
new  edition  vlrtnally  a  new  work,  and  eo  merits  ae 


wmA  speoial  eossmendatioa  as  if  its  predi 
not  been  pnbllehed.  As  a  thoroughly  pr 
on  a  class  of  diseases  which  form  a  fai 


>r»otieal  book 
share  of 


nearly  every  physician's  practice,  the  voTame  before 
oe  le  by  ftu*  the  beet  of  whteh  we  have  kaowledae.-* 
N,  J.  JrediecU  fikieitte,  Jan.  28, 1871. 

It  le  rare  ia  the  history  of  medicine  to  ftnd  any  one 
book  whloh  eontalaeall  that  a  practitioner  needs  to 
know:  while  tbe  poeseeeor  of  '*Bamstead  on  Vene- 
real** has  no  eeeaeloa  te  look  onteide  of  ite  covers  for 
anything  praotleaft  eonneeted  with  the  dlagnoele,  hie- 
tery,  or  treatment  of  these  affeetiens.— ^.  r.  Jbetieol 
Journal,  March,  1871. 


ftULLERIER  {A.\  and 

^^         OurffedHtoiheMPpttaldujadi, 


nUMSTEAD  {FREEMAN  X), 

-LM      Ffqf^mmr^fVtumwlJHMOMtintheOoiitgeqf 
Phytieiant  and  Surgmmt,  JT.  J. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  YENEREAL  DISEASES.     Translated  and   Edited  bj 
Fbbbmav  J.  BuHtTBAD.    In  one  large  imperial  4to.  volnme  of  328  pages,  double-oolnmns, 
with  26  plates,  containing  abont  160  flgnres,  beaotifally  oolored,  many  of  them  the  siie  of 
life;  strongly  bonnd  in  extra  cloth,  $17  00 ;  also^  in  flve  parts^  stent  wrappers  for  mailing,  at 
$8  per  part.     (Lately  Pubiuked.) 
Aatioioating  »  vnry  largo  sale  for  this  work,  it  is  oiered  aft  the  T«ry  low  pries  of  Tbbbb  Bol- 
LABS  a  Fart,  thns  placing  it  within  the  reaoh  of  all  who  are  interested  in  this  department  of  prac- 
tice.   Gentlemen  desiring  early  impressloos  of  the  plates  wQnld  do  weU  to  order  It  without  delaj. 
A  specimen  of  the  plates  and  text  sent  ft'ee  by  mail,  on  rscelpt  of  25  eenta. 


We  wish  for  once  that  onr  province  was  not  restrict- 
ed to  methods  of  treatmeati  that  we  might  eay  eome> 
tbiog  of  tbe  exquisite  colored  pUtee  la  this  volnme. 
^London  Praetmoner,  May,  1860. 

As  a  whole,  It  teachee  all  that  can  be  tanght  by 
means  of  platee  and  pAit.— London  lMn«t,  March 
13,  1889. 

Sapeilor  to  anything  of  the  kind  erer  befbre  isened 
CO  this  continent.— CSanoda  Jfed.  Jowmal,  March,  '89. 

The  practitioner  who  dedree  to  andersUnd  this 
breach  ef  medldne  thoronghly  ehonld  obtain  this, 
tbe  most  eomplete  and  beet  work  ever  pnbUehed.— 
DominUm,  Med.  Journal,  May,  1809. 

Tbie  ie  a  work  of  master  hands  ea  both  sidee.  M. 
•alleilev  ia  scarcely  eeeoni  to,  ere  think  we  may  tmly 
eay  is  a  peer  of  the  Ulnstrlons  and  venerable  Rlcord, 
while  in  this  country  we  do  not  hesitate  to  eay  that 
Dr.  Bomstead,  as  an  anthority.  is  without  a  rival. 
Assvring  onr  readers  that  these  UlQetratloBS  tell  the 
whole  history  of  venereal  dlseaee,  from  its  inception 
fo  \Xa  end,  we  do  not  know  a  single  medical  work, 
which  for  Its  kind  Is  more  necesfary  for  them  to  hava 
-^Oalif^tmia  Med.  Oaaelte,  March,  1889. 

The  most  splendidly  illastrated  work  ia  the  lan- 
gnage.  and  In  our  opinion  tax  more  useful  than  the 
French  orlglaal.— .im.  Joutn,  Med.  Soiencee,  Jan.*89. 


The  fifth  and  eoneludiag  number  of  this  megnlOoent 
work  haa  reached  ns,  and  we  have  no  heeiiatlon  In 
saying  that  In  Illustrations  surpass  those  of  previous 
nnmbers.— Aoi<on  JTed.  and  Hurg.  Journal,  Jan.  14, 
1809. 

Other  writere  besides  H.  Cullerler  have  given  us  a 
good  account  of  the  diseases  of  which  he  treats,  but 
no  one  has  famished  ns  with  such  a  complete  serlee 
of  Ulustratlons  of  the  venereal  diseases.  There  is. 
however,  an  additional  Interest  and  valae  possessed 
by  the  volume  before  us ;  fbr  It  Is  an  American  reprint 
and  translation  of  M.  Cnllerler's  work,  with  Inci- 
dental remarks  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  American 
syphllofraphers,  Mr.  Bnmstead.  The  letter-press  le 
chiefly  M.  Collerler's,  but  erery  here  and  there  a  few 
lines  or  sentencee  are  introduced  by  Mr.  Bumstead  : 
and,  as  M.  Cullerler  Is  a  unlelst,  while  Mr.  Bumstead 
le  a  dualist,  this  method  of  treating  the  subject  adds 
very  much  to  ite  iatereet.  By  this  means  a  11  vellnese 
is  Imparted  to  the  volume  which  many  other  tfeattses 
sorely  lack.  It  is  Uke  reading  the  report  of  a  conver- 
eatlon  or  debate :  for  Mr.  Bnmstead  often  finds  occa- 
sion toqnestion  M. Cnllerler's  statements  or  inferencee, 
and  this  he  does  in  a  short  and  forcible  way  which 
helps  to  keep  np  the  attention,  and  to  make  the  book 
a  very  readable  one.— J^rtt.  and  For.  Medico-Obir. 
Review,  July,  1869l 


fJILL  {BERKELEY), 

-^^  Bmrgeen,  te  <as  Leek  BeeytteO,  Ltmdtm, 

ON  SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CONTAGIOUS  DISORDERS. 

one  handsome  octavo  volnme ;  extra  cloth,  $S  26.     {Lately  FuiHeked.) 


In 


Bringing,  as  it  doee,  the  enUre  literature  of  the  dis- 
ease down  to  the  preeent  day,  and  giving  with  great 
ability  the  reenlts  of  modern  research,  it  Is  In  every 
reeneet  a  most  desirable  work,  aad  oae  which  should 
find  a  place  In  the  library  of  et ery  surgeon.— Cta/i- 
fomla  Med.  Oaeette,  Jnae,  1889. 

Conetdering  the  scope  of  the  book  aad  the  earefU 
atfentlon  to  the  manifold  aspects  aad  details  of  its 
sabjeet,  it  Is  wonderfully  eondse.  All  theee  qualftles 
seadM'  It  an  especially  valuable  book  to  thebeglaner, 


to  whom  we  #ould  moot  earnestly  recommend  Its 
study:  while  It  Is  no  less  useful  to  the  practitioner.-* 
St.  Louie  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  May,  1869. 

The  meet  eonvenlent  and  ready  book  of  reference 
we  have  met  with.— M  T.  Med.  Secord,  May  1, 1880. 

Meet  admirably  arranged  for  both  student  and  prac- 
titioner,  no  other  work  on  the  subject  equals  it ;  It  Is 
more  simple,  more  easily  studied.— iftt^Zo  Jfed.  and 
Surg.  Journal,  March,  1869. 


LALLEMAND   AND   WILfiOlf   ON   THE   CAr8K8.  I 
glMFTOMS,    AND   TREATMENT   0?   BPMUMA- 1 


TORRHCE    . 
detb,  ^8  78. 


In  one  vol.  Svo.,  of^bont  400  j^p., 

by  Google 


Digitize 


of  over  800  pages,  $5.     {Lately  Publitked.) 

A  SERIES  OF  PLATES  ILLUSTRATING  "WILSON   ON  DIS- 

EASBS  OF  THE  SKIN;'^  <oonid8iuig  of  tventy  bMiBti/nliy  «z«#«ted  plaibes,  of  whieh  thir- 
te«Ti  are  ezqui^iiolyoolored,  praaentiiig  the  Nemal  i^tiatooty  and  PtBtbology  of  Um  Skis, 
and  embraoing  adciirate  representetioBt  of  about  <ne  hantoed  TamUee  ni  diuPMiBi  moitcl 
them  the  eice  of  nature.     Friee,  hk  etftaraolothi  $6  ^0. 
Also,  the  Text  and  Flates,  bcnud  da  «Be  iiandsoaier  volume.   .  IB/tin  oloth,  $14. 
The  industry  and  oare  with  which  the  authol^  htit  rerited  the  prMenl  editkni  are^  skewa  by  the 
HmH  that  the  volame  has  been  enhn^^ed  hy  more  thaa  a  hondred  ptm^.    Bn  Ma  preeant  iBipro?ed 
form  it  will  therefore  doubtless  retain  the  position  which  it  hasaoqnired  as  a  etasdard  and  cAisneal 
authority,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  additional  claims  on  the  i&ttention  of  the  profession  u 
the  laUtt  and  most  completa  work  on  the  sabjeot  in  the  English  language. 


Snob  a  work  as  the  one  before  ui  bl  a  meet  capital 
aad  aooeptable  belp.  Mr.  Wilsoo  hae  long  been  held 
aa  bigb  authority  in  this  departraeaft  of  neAieiae,  and 
bis  book  on  diseaees  of  the  skin  bai  long  beea  rt^. 
garded  aa  one  of  the  beet  teat-books  extant  en  the 
■abjeet.  Tbe  present  edition  la  carefnlly  prepared* 
and  brenght  up  in  Ut  revieloa  to  the  prevent  time,  in 
this  edition  we  have  also  incladed;  tbe  beautifnl  aeriea 
of  plates  UlastratiTe  of  the  text,  and  io  the  last  edi- 
tion pnbllKhed  separately.  There  are  twenty  of  the«e 
plate*,  nearly  all  of  tbem  colored  JLO  ,natAre,  and  ejc 


blblting  With  great  fldelity  tbe  Hrtom  groape  oft  

treated  of  in  the  body  ef  the  ^<ati.^(Hii-    them.— Sie.  LoMs^MM.  Jtkt^naL 


We  can  safely  reooinaend  It  to  the  protaaioB  ai 
tbe  beat  worir  on  the  sabjeet  bow  la  exlsteace  is 
the  Engllah  laagna«e.-^ifecl«B«B2  Ttmmmmd  GoMttt. 

Mr.  WIlaon*s  volnme  Is  aa  excellent  digest  of  th« 
actual  amount  of  knowledge  of  eotaneona  dii«4i^»; 
U  inclndea  almost  every  fkct  or  opinion  of  importaac« 
connected  with  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of  tbt 
9klxi.-— British  atkd  F!>reiffn  XedUxu  Beview. 

These  plates  are  very  aeenrate,  and  are  execat^d 
with  an  elegance  and  taste  whiebare  highly  cr8dlt*b:« 
to  the  a,mme  skill  of  the  American  artist  who«aaeo;«4 


dii 

cinnati  Lane§ty  Jnne,  186S. 

Ho  ene  treating  skin  dlaeeees  sfaonld  be  wtthoat 
a  copy  of  this  standard  work^— Canada  Lancet, 
August,  1863. 

^r  TBS  SAJTB  AUTITOR. 

THE  STUDENT'S  600K  OF  CtJTANBOUS  MEDICINE  and  Pis- 

XAStts  OF  THS  BKiir.   Im  one  tary  handsooM  royal  12mo.  volume.  $3  6^^-  {Latslf  Jtsmtl) 


The  drawings  are  rery  perfect,  aad  the  finish  afi4 
dolorink  artistic  and  eoneot;  the  f  oinme  is  aa  tnli*- 
penRable  companion  to  the  book  U  fllustr&tet  aad 
completes.— O/iarJestoto  Medtddl  JovmdL 


J^ELIOAN  (X  MO  ORE),  U.  D„  M.  R.  L  A. 

•     A    PRACTICAL   TREATISE    ON    DISEASES   OF   THE   SKIX. 

Fifth  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  Ihiblin  edition  by  T.  W.  Beleher,  M.D- 
;     u     In  one  neat  royal  12iao.  volt^pie  of  462  pages,  extra  cloth.     $2  25. 

fnliy  up  to  the  times,  and  is  thorooghly  stocked  vith 


Fully  equal  to  all  the  requirements  of  students  and 
young  practitioners.  It  is  a  work  that  h|as  stood  its 
ground,  that  was  worthy  the  repttt*tl6n  of  the  au- 
thor, and  the  high  pOKltion  of  which  has  been  main- 
tained by  its  learned  editor.—lHtfrlfn  Jfed.  Press  and 
Circular^  Nov.  17, 1869. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  work  we  have  nothing  be- 
yond unqualified  commendation  to  offer.  It  is  so  far 
the  most  complete  one  of  its  size  that  has  appeared, 
and  for  the  student  there  can  be  none  which  can  com- 
pare with  it  in  practical  value.  All  the  late  disco- 
veries in  Dermatology  have  bee^  duly  noticed,  and 
their  value  Justly  estimated;  in  a  word,  the  wor]^  is 
Jjr  THE  8AMB  AUTHOR,  

ATLAS   OP  CUTANEOFS   DISEASES.     In  one  beantifnl  quarto 

Tolnme,  with  exquisitely  colored  plates,  Jbc.,  presenting  about  one  hundred  Tarietiet  of 
disease.     Extra  cloth,  $5  60. 
The  diaj^nosis  of  eruptive  disease,  however,  under 


most  valuable  information.— ^eio  fork  Med.  Eteard, 
Jan.  15,  1867. 

This  lARtmcUxe  little  vcJame  appears  caos  mors- 
Since  the  death  of  its  distinguished  author,  ths  ttadr 
of  skin  diseases  has  been  considerably  ad  vancvil.  »g^ 
tbe  results  of  these  Investigatioan  have  been  ad-M 
by  the  present  editor  to  the  original  work  of  9r  5^11' 
gan.  This,  however,  has  not  so  far  InoreaMd  its  balk 
as  to  destroy  its  reputation  as  the  most  conTPoient 
manual  of  «seases  of  the  sJda  that  can  be  K^aT«4 
by  the  etadeat^-Oftieapw  Mbd.  JomttuU,  Dee.  l^as. 


all  circumstances,  Is  very  difficult.  Nevertheless, 
Dr.  Nellgan  has  certainly,  "as  far  as  possible,"  given 
a  faithful  and  accurate  repres^utitlon  of  this  class  of 
diseases,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  plates 
will  be  of  great  use  to  the  student  and  pracKtionerin 
drawing  a  diagnosis  as  to  the  class,  order,  and  species 


to  which  the  particular  case  may  belong.     While  •  laarkkhle  fbr'theif  aecaeHteyaad  beaaty  of  eolorisf; 

looking  over  the  "Atlas"  we  have  been  indnced  to '     ' '    '"  — 

eacamina  aUo  the "  "^   "     *      ^^ 


inclined  to  eonalder  it  a  very  superior  work,  tern- 
bluing  accurate  verbal  description  with  sound  rievt 
of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  eruptive  diseaeei^ 
— Glasgow  Mta.  Journal. 

A  eompend  Which  will  very  ttneh  aid  tbe  prsecl- 
tioner  in  this  difflenlt  hranoh  of  diagnosis  Takes 
with  the  beautiful  pidtes  of  the  Atlas,  whieh  aie  r»- 


..,-.- >^,, J  it  oonstltutes  a  v.ery  valnable^addiUon  to  the  library 

"Practtcal  treitise.'*  aa<rW  are  \  of  a^^aetkal  t^9A.-4sii^  Mid.  J9mneL 


TJILLIER  {THOMASl  M.D., 

•*-^  Phy9lctan  to  the  Skin  Department  of  Vnfverstty  CbUege  Hospital,  Ae. 

.  HAND-BOOK  OF  SKIN  DISEASES,  for  Students  wnd  Practitioners. 

Second  American  Bdition.    In  one  it>y«l  12mo.  rolame  of  358  pp.    With  IllaetiatioBJ. 
Extra  cloth,  $2  25.     {Just  Jssued.) 
We  can  coascientiously  recommend  it  to  the  sin- 


dent;  the  style  ia  dear  and  pleasant  to  read,  the 
matter  U  good,  and  the  doHcriptiousof  disease,  with 
tlio  inodoM  of  treatment  recommended,  are  frequently 
lUuMinited  with  well-recorded  cases.— ^n<2p»  JfeU. 
Timet  and  Oazette^  April  1,  1845. 


tt  is  a  ooaetM,  plain,  praotical  treatiae  on  the  vari- 
ous diseases  of  the  skia^  Just  sneh  a  work,  tsd^si. 
aa  was  much  aeeded,  both  by  raedieal  atad«U*  asA 
practitioners.  —  C^icro^o  Medical  Examiner^  Mmj, 
186d. 


n«NRT  0.  Lba'8  PxTBiiiOATiOKS— (IKseo^e^  of  Ohildren).  SI 

QMITH  (J,  LEWIS),  M,  D.,  ' 

A-'  PrqftiuAr  of  Morbid  AhaioMv  *n  the  B9llmu  Ho»pUdt  X«d.  OnOefft,  if.  T. 

A  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  TREATTSE'OINr  THfi  DISEASES  OP 

OHItd)aBX.    Ift  «w  hudione  ooUro  Toiiime  of  6S0  pftgM)  extra  dotti,  $4  75 ;  iMther, 

$5  76. 

work  Is  a,n  lIlDstraUon.  and  pervadiog  every  chapter 
of  11  Is  a  ipMt  of  eoand  Judgment  and  common  sentie, 
wUhoal  vbiolk  mnj  work  ob  aajr  d«imrtmeat  of  the 
pracUca  of  medlolne  is,  to  asa  the  mildest  word,  da- 
rectire.  We  are  Korry  (hat  we  cannot  give  further 
illnHtrations  of  (he  excellence  of  this  book. — London 
Lanotty  Sept.  4, 1860. 


An  original  and  ralnable  work.  ~  (7/a9^oto  Med. 
Journal,  Feb.  1871.  •'     ' 

'The4±oerlleoee  tsf  this  bdolr  tso«e  explaniitloB  of 
««r  ndt  ha vi  og  iavia wed  it  soosari  Ihklag  It  np  from 
Mine  to  time,  we  Jbtave  heea  /Whlf  Interested  i^  irt# 
yarlous  chapter^  and. so  beeai  led  to  defer  writioc  oujr 
opinion  of  it.  It  is  one  oftno«e  works  with  whieii 
#^e  are  hapirtly becoming  (kmtlWr,  as  oofflin]|^  tone' 


lto»  time  W  t»l«e  fh>«  aKWjiii  the  Atlao*ie,.whkih.  cfindhood  wfetchcan  compare  with  it.-- 
contain  all  that  is  good  in  Knropean  works  of  the    ^nd  8urg,  JM-hai,  Marti,  18«». 
same  kind,  together  with  much  that  is  origh>a|,  both  "  ^^  « 


^ .,,-_,  J  that  ^, 

Ip  reflection  and  obseryatton.  It  isastnnl^Dlnghow 
well  the  American  writers  sneeead  In  gleaning,  an^ 
yet  gi Ting  a  fresh  tiharaeter  to  their  bboks.    This 


We  Jiave  no  work  upon  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and 
"""*'     -     »»  •  -BuffaloMed, 


Tbe  description  of  the  pathologr,  symptoms,  and 
treatment  of  the  different  diseases  is  ezoellent— Jim. 
Med.  Journal,  April,  I860. 


ftONDIE  {D.  FRANCISl  U.D. 

^  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THfi  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

S\n.\h  edition,  reiriged  and  aoginAntttd^    In  one' large  octavo  rolvme  of  nearly  800  elogeljr- 
printed  pa^es,  extra  doth,  $6  36  ;  loatlier,  $0  ^5.      (Lately  Issned.) 


The  present  edl(i<Hi,  wkieh  is  the  sixth,  is  fully  ep 
to  the  tlmeelu  thedisoussion  of  all  Ibofee  jMintsin  the 

Calhelogy  and  treatment  of  infantile  diseases  whleh 
are  been  brought  forward.bylbe  Gerniair and  Freneh 
teachers.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  work  Is  the  best 
American  one  that  we  bare,  and  In  ttsspeStal  adapta- 
tion to  Amerieaa  praelHionen  It  sertainly  has  ne 
equal.  —Neto  York  Med.  Beoord,  Mareh  2«  1808. 

No  other  treatise  on  Uvts  subject  is  better  adapted 
to  the  American  physielatt.  Dr.  Condle  has  long  stood 
before  hie  oouairymen  as  one  peealiarly  preeminent 


in  this  department  of  medicine.  His  work  has  been 
•O  lotftg*  a  ataadard  f»r  ^rMotltioners  and  raedieal  stu- 
deaie  that  we  do  ae  mors  now  than  refer  to  the  fket 
that  It  has  reaebed  Its  siith  edition.  We  are  glad 
once  more  to  refresh  the  impressions  of  our  earlier 
days  by  wanderf  ij;  through  Its  pages,  and  at  the  same 
tieie'to  be  able  ioreooMiMettdlt  to  the  Tonngmt  mem* 
bers  of  the  profesrion,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have 
the.pjbder  editions  on  theAr  ahelTes.— ^.  iMuis  Med. 
Bepofier,  Feb.  U.  1868. 


JjrEST  ( CHARLES),  M.  Z>., 

'^  PhyHciantoth4Ho9pUdl/oraidkChUdren,Ae. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  INFANCY  AND  CHILD- 

HOOD.  Foart^  American  from  the  £fth  revised  atid  eii^larged  Enj^lidh  edition.  In  ona 
large  and  handgome  ootavo  volume  of  068  closely-priAted  pagej^.  fixtra  oloth,  $i  60: 
loatker,  $6  60. 


Of  aU  the  Bngliah  writers  en  the  disaaMo  of  eUl- 

drea,  there  is  no  one  so  entirely  swtis&etory  to  naas 
]>r.  West  For  years  we  have  lield  his  opialoa  as 
Jndieial,  and  hare  regarded  Mm  aa  one  of  the  Ugheet 


llMng  authorities  iii  the  difficult  department  of  medi- 
cal 'soience  in  which  he  is  most  widely  known.— 
Boeton  Med.  and  Surff.  Journal,  AprU  as,  1888. 


JgT  TffB  SAMS  AVTBOB.    (Jwt  Beady.) 

ON  SOJtfE  DISORDERS  OP  THE  NBRVOtTS  SYSTEM  IN  CHILD- 
HOOD; bedng  the  LnmleianLeotureadeliyered  ai  the  Reiyal  College  of  Physicians  of  Lon- 
don, in  Maroh,  1871.    In  one  volume,  small  12mo.,.  extra  cloth,  $1  00. 


SIMITH (EVSTACE),  M.D., 

^    '  PhyH(^nl(^ViBN(ntkweMId>ndo»Pre0Ukpenmirjff^kiA^a^ 

A  PRACTICAL  TRBATI8B  ON  THE  WAgTiNO  DISEASES  OP 

INFANCY  AND  CfllLBHOOI):    Second  Am^rioim,  from  the  second  revised  and  enlarged 
English  edition.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  (doth,  $2  50.'  '  {Not^  Ready.) 

serlbed  as  a  practical  handbook  of  the  common  dis- 
eases of  children,  so  juuaerooa  are  ^he  affeotioas  oon- 
sidered  either  o^laterally  or  directly.  We  are 
aeqnaiated  with  ao  safer  in^iide  to  the  treatment  Of 
ehiidren's  diseasesi  and  feif  works  give  the  Insight 
lirto  the  physiologleat  aiM  other  peculiarities  ofchil- 
drea  that  Dr.  Bmteh'e  hookdoe^.— .Brtt.  Med.Joum., 
AycU  8t  187J^. 


Th  is  is  in  every  way  an  admirable  book.  The 
modest  title  which  the  author  has  chosen  for  it  scarce- 
ly conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  the  many  lubjects 
upon  which  it  treats.  Wasting  is  so  eonstjust  an  at* 
tandant  upon  the  laaUuUes  of  ohlldlwood,  t|iat  a  trea- 
tise upon  the  lasting  diseaiiee  of  ohlldrea  Must  necee 
sartly  embrace  the  coosidecmtioa  of  maav  e^eddoAS 
ef  which  itlsaaymptom ;  and  thi*  is  ^^lently  well 
done  by  Dr.  Smith.    The  book  might  fairly  be  de- 


QVERSANT  (P.),  Jf.  />., 

^^        ffonorary  Surgeon  to  the  Boepttalfbr  8iek  Cfhtldren,  ParU. 

SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN.    TraM- 

lated  by  R.  J.  Dunglison,  M.  D.     (Publishing  in  the  Medical  News  and  Librart.) 
As  this  work  embodies  the  experience  of  tventj  years'  sepiAO  in  the  great  Children's  HospiUI 
of  Paris,  it  oan  hardly  fail  to  maintain  the 'reputation  6f  the  vulnable  practical  series  of  volumes 
which  have  been  laid  before  the  subscribers  of  the  "  American  Joubiial  OV  the  Medical  Sci- 
»ircL^»,"    For  t»rtts,  see  p.  3.  _. j t   '    .  .      '    . 

DEWBES  ON  THE  PHT8ICAL  ABJ>  lODIOAL  TBBA7M81I7  OVfTHIlBSttr.    Seventh  edKion.    1  vol. 
8vo.  of  MS  pages.    $2  80. 
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rPHOMAS  (T,GAILLARD\M,D.. 

Ji  Prqfestor  tf  <»tUtrict,  ^.  in  Ae  (MUge  ^  Pk^rteiant  and  Swrgmnt,  N.  T.,  Ae. 

A  PRACTICAL  TEBATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  WOMEN.  Se- 
cond edition,  reviaed  tad  improred  In  one  Urge  nad  bnadtMin  ootftvo  Tolom*  of  %H 
pages,  with  226  illaBtrations,  extra  oloth,  $5;  leather,  $6. 

From  tk$  Pn/a0t  to  tk§  Steond  Edition, 
In  a  teienee  lo  rapidly  progreMhre  a«  that  of  medklne,  the  profesflon  has  a  rigat  io  expeet  that, 
when  its  approbation  of  a  work  is  manifested  by  a  eall  fbr  a  new  edUion,  the  anther  should  re- 
spond by  giving  to  his  book  whaterer  of  additional  ralne  may  be  derivable  from  more  extended 
experienoe,  matarer  thought,  and  the  opportunity  for  eorreotton.  Fully  sensible  of  this,  the 
author  of  the  present  rolome  has  soncht  by  a  oarefnl  roTision  of  the  whole,  and  by  the  addition 
of  a  ohapter  on  Chlorosis,  to  render  hii  work  moie  worthy  of  the  fiMror  with  which  it  has  been 
reoeired.~-Nnw  tons,  Marah,  1869. 


If  tb«  exeellsBM  of  a  work  is  to  be  Jadfod  by  lU 
rApM  sale,  this  one  ma«t  take  preeedeaee  sfaU  otnera 
npon  the  same,  or  kindred  soDJects,  u  erldeneed  la 


the  short  time  from  its  first  appearanee.  In  whleh  a 
new  edition  is  ealled  for,  resalting,  as  we  are  informed, 
from  the  exhanstioo  of  the  preTlons  large  edition.  We 
deem  it  searoely  ueeeesery  to  reeommend  this  work 
lo  physicians  as  it  Is  now  widelr.  known,  and  most 
of  them  already  possess  it,  or  will  certainly  do  so. 
To  students  we  anhesitatinfly  reeommend  It  as  the 
b^t  textbook  on  diseases  of  females  extaat.— AtXoute 
JTed.  R^porteTt  Jnne.  1869. 

Of  all  the  army  of  books  that  have  appeared  of  late 
jreers,  on  the  diseases  of  the  uterus  and  Itsappeadsffss, 
we  know  of  none  that  Is  so  elear,  eosipreheaslvs,  and 
practical  as  this  of  Dr.  Thomas',  or  one  that  w«  shoald 
more  emphatically  recommend  to  the  yonag  practi* 
tiooer,  as  hU  gvJLAt.—Oalifomia  Modi  QomMm,  Jnste, 
1660. 

If  not  the  best  work  exiaat  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats,  It  is  certaialf  secead  to  none  other.  8o 
short  a  time  has  elapeed  since  the  medical  press 
teemed  with  commendatory  notices  of  the  ftrst  edition, 
that  it  wonld  be  snperiuous  to  givs  an  extended  re- 
Tiew  of  what  1«  now  firmly  estahlished  as  tk»  American 
text-book  of  G7n»oology.^^:  T.  Jfsd.  Gkisstts,  July 
17, 1660, 

This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  work  which 
we  recentlT  noticed  at  some  leagth,  and  earnestly 
commended  to  the  IhTorableaCtenBonof  onr  readers. 
The  Ihet  that,  in  the  short  spans  of  oae  year,  this 
second  edition  makes  Its  appearance,  showa  that  the 
general  Judgment  of  the  profession  has  largely  con* 
firmed  the  opinion  we  gars  at  that  time.— (XuetfiMMiM 
Lancdf  Aug.  1869. 

It  is  so  short  a  time  since  we  gave  a  fhll  review  of 
the  first  edition  of  this  book,  that  we  deem  it  only 
neeeseary  now  to  eall  attention  to  the  second  appear- 
ance of  tne  work.  Its  success  has  been  remarkable, 
and  we  can  only  congratulate  the  author  on  the 
brllltant  reception  hie  book  has  ie6slTsd.—jr.  F.  Mtd. 
Journal,  April,  1869. 


We  rsgard  this  treatise  as  the  one  bast  adapted  to 
serve  as  a  text-book  on  gynscology.— A.  Loutt  Mtd, 
and  Bvrg.  Jonimatf  Kay  10, 1869. 

The  whole  work  as  it  now  stands  is  an  absolute 
Indispensable  to  any  physician  aspiring  to  treat  the 
diseases  of  females  wtth'snscess,  aUd  aeeording  to  the 
most  fully  accepted  views  of  their  »tiology  and  pa- 
thology.—Xsaomisortt  Mtdieal  Herald,  Bay,  1809. 

We  have  seldom  read  a  medical  book  in  which  we 
Csoad  so  much  to  praise,  and  so  little— we  eau  hardly 
say  to  object  Un-te  mention  with  qualified  commen- 
dation. We  had  proposed  a  seoMwhat  exteaded 
review  with  copiona  extracts,  but  we  hardly  know 
where  we  should  have  space  for  it  We  therefoie 
content  ourselvee  with  expressing  the  belief  that 
every  prastitloBer  of  medicine  would  do  well  to  poe- 
sess  himself  of  the  worL—Amtoa  JTad.  and  Bmra. 
Journal,  April  S9, 1860. 

The  number  of  works  nublished  oa  dlsoases  of 
women  is  large,  not  a  few  or  which  are  very  valuable. 
But  of  those  which  are  the  most  valuable  we  do  aot 
regard  the  work  of  Dr.  Thomas  as  second  to  any. 
Wtthoot  being  prolix.  It  treau  of  the  dtaoiden  lo 
which  it  is  devoted  ftaUy,  perspfouously,  and  satisfise- 
torily.  It  will  be  found  a  treasury  or  kaowledge  to 
every  physician  who  turns  to  its  pages.  We  would 
like  to  make  a  number  of  quotations  from  the  work 
of  a  practical  bearing,  but  our  space  will  aot  permit 
The  work  shonld  find  a  place  in  the  Ubrsiies  of  all 
physicians.— dactanoM  Med.  Bepmrtary^  May,  1869. 

Ve  one  will  besurpiised  toleara  that  the  valuaMs, 
readable,  aad  thoroughly  prastisal  book  of  Frofosscf 
ThoBUw  has  so  soon  advanced  to  a  second  editSoa. 
Althoech  very  little  tlsse  has  neesssarUy  beca  allowed 
our  autnor  for  revision  and  Improvement  of  the  work, 
he  has  performed  it  exseedlncly  welL  Aside  firom 
the  numerous  corrections  whicn  he  has  found  as  ess 
sary  to  make,  be  has  added  an  admirable  chapter  oa 
shlorosls,  which  of  itself  is  worth  the  cost  of  the 
velome.— M  T,  Mud.  Mscord,  May  l^  1680. 


QHURCHILL  {FLEETWOOD),  M,  2>..  M.  R,  L  4- 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DIS- 
SASBS  PBCULIAR  TO  WOICEN.  Seleoted  from  the  writings  of  British  Authors  previ- 
ous  to  the  olose  of  the  Bighteenth  Ceiktory.  In  one  neat  eotavo  Tolnffle  of  about  466 
pages,  extra  eloth.    $2  66. 


ASH  WELL  [SAMUEL),  M.D., 

'^^  LaUOb§t0tnoPh9»iot€mandLtotwm'atatty'oEo$pitak 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO 

WOMEN.  lUttstrated  by  Oaess  derived  from  Hoopital  and  Private  Praetioe.  Third  Ame* 
rioaa,  from  the  Third  and  revised  Loudon  edition.  In  one  oetaro  volume,  extra  oioth,  of 
628  pages.     $8  60. 

MALBB.  With  iUtatmtiOBS.  BLeventh  Bdttlol, 
with  the  Author's  last  Improvemenu  and  correc* 
tions.     In  one  octavo  volume  of  036  pages,  with 


BIOBT  ON  THB  OOHBTITUTIOHAL  TBIATMBHT 
OF  FEMALE  DI8EABES.  In  one  acat.royal  ISmo 
volume,  extra  eloth,  of  about  960  pages.    01  00. 

ABWBB8'B:TB1ATI8B  OH  THB  BI8BABBS  OF  FB- 


plates,  extra  doth,  OS  00. 


J>ARNES  (ROBERT), 

•JLJ  Obgtdric  Physician  to  St. 


M.D^  F.R.ap., 

:  Physician  to  St.  Thmnat'  Uotpltal,  dc. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN- 
In  one  handiome  ootavo  Tolume  with  UlostratioBS.    {Frtftwing*) 
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TTODOE  (HUGH  LX  M.D., 


1  Prqfesaar  qf  OMetriot,  Se..,  1m  the  Unicertttu  oT  PenntpUaanla. 

ON  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN;  iBcluding  Displacem^nta 

of  the  UteruB.  With  original  illiutrationi.  Socoad  edition,  rensed  and  enlarged.  In 
one  heantifolly  printed  octavo  Tolnme  of  681  pages,  extra  oloth.  $4  50.  {Latefy  Iftued.) 
In  the  preparation  of  thii  edition  th«  anthor  hu  fpared  no  pains  to  improre  it  with  the  reralts 
of  his  observation  and  study  during  the  interval  whioh  has  elapsed  sinee  the  first  appearanoe  of 
the  work.  Considerable  additions  have  thas  been  made  to  it,  whioh  have  been  partially  aoeom- 
modated  by  an  enlargement  in  the  siie  of  the  page,  to  avoid  increasing  unduly  the  bulk  of  the 
volume. 


^rom  Paor.  W.  H.  Brvoan,  of  th»  SM9h  JMieal 
OolUfftt  Chicago. 

The  book  bears  the  Impreaa  of  a  msster  hand,  and 
mnRt,  as  its  predeesMor,  prove  accepUble  to  the  pro- 
IbftBion.  In  dlaeaset  of  women  Dr.  Hodge  has  estab- 
lished a  school  of  treatment  that  has  become  world- 
wide in  fame. 

Professor  Hodge's  work  is  truly  an  orifinal  one 
from  beginniiig  to  end,  eonseqoently  no  one  ean  pe- 
vose  its  pages  withont  learning  something  new.  ^e 
book,  whion  is  by  no  means  a  large  one^  is  divided  Into 
two  graad  seetions,  so  to  speak :  first,  that  treaties  of 
the  nervous  sympathies  of  the  uterus,  and,  sesondly, 
that  which  speaks  of  the  mechanical  treatment  of  die- 
idaeements  of  that  oigau.  He  is  disposed,  as  a  non- 
aeliever  in  the  flreqneacy  of  iafiammationa  of  the 


uterus,  to  take  strong  gronnd  against  many  of  the 
highest  anthortties  in  this  branch  of  medicine,  and 
the  arguments  which  be  offers  in  support  of  his  posi- 
tlou  are,  to  say  the  least,  well  put.  I!i  umerons  wood- 
cnls  adorn  this  portion  of  the  work,  and  add  incalcu- 
lably to  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  variously 
shaped  instruments  referred  to  by  our  author.  As  a 
contribution  to  the  study  of  women's  diseases.  It  Is  of 
great  valne,  and  is  abundantly  able  to  stand  on  its 
own  meriU.— if.  T.  Medical  Record,  Sept  Iff,  1808. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  treatise  of  Protesosr 
Hodge  will  be  indispensable  io  every  student  in  lis 
department.  The  large,  finlr  tvpe  and  general  perfee- 
tion  of  workmanship  will  render  it  doubly  weloomi. 
^Pae^Med.  and  Burg,  J&umal,  Oct  18e& 


Ti/^EST  {CHARLES),  M.D, 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  WOMEN.    Third  American, 

from  the  Third  London  edition.    In  one  neat  octavo  volnma  of  about  960  pages,  aztra 

eloth.    $8  75 ;  leather,  $4  75. 
The  reputation  which  this  volume  has  acquired  as  a  standard  book  of  reference  in  its  depart- 
ment, renders  it  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  present  edition  has  reoeived  a  careful  revision  at 
the  hands  of  the  anthor,  resulting  in  a  oonsiderable  increase  of  siie.    A  few  notices  of  previoos 
editions  are  subjoined. 


The  manner  of  the  author  is  ezcelleot,  his  dsssHp- 
tions  graphic  and  perspienoas,  and  his  treatment  no 
to  the  level  of  the  time— clear,  precise,  definite,  and 
marked  by  strong  sommou  seuae.  —  CAioapo  M»d. 
Jcv/malt  Dec.  1861. 

We  cannot  too  highly  recommend  this,  the  seeoad 
edition  of  Dr.  West's  exeeHeot  lectures  on  the  dia- 
eases  of  females.  We  kaow  of  no  other  book  oa  this 
subject  fh>m  which  we  have  derived  as  naoh  pleasure 
and  instruction.  £very  page  gives  evidence  of  the 
honest,  earnest,  and  diligent  searcher  after  truth.  He 
is  not  the  mere  compiler  of  other  men's  ideas,  but  his 
leatufes  are  the  result  of  ten  yean*,  patient  iuvestiga- 
tton  in  one  of  the  widest  fields  for  women's  diseases— 
St  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  As  a  teacher.  Dr.  West 
Is  simple  and  earnest  In  his  language,  clear  and  com- 

Srehensive  in  his  perceptions,  and  logical  in  his  de- 
uctions.-— (Kneinno^i  Lanect^  Jan.  1862. 

We  return  the  anthor  our  gratefnl  thanks  for  the 
vast  amount  of  instruction  he  has  afforded  ua  His 
valuable  treatise  needs  no  eulogy  on  our  part.  His 
graphic  diction  and  truthfUl  pictures  of  disease  all 
speak  for  themselves.— JTsdioo-OAfritr^.  Sevtew. 

Most  Justly  esteemed  a  standard  work It 

l>ears  evidence  of  having  been  carefully  revised,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  the  fame  it  has  already  obtained. 
'^Dub.  Med.  Quar.  Jour. 


As  a  witter.  Dr.  West  stands,  in  our  optniou,  se- 
cond only  to  Watson,  the  **Macaulay  of  Medicine;" 
he  poescMes  that  happy  faenUy  of  clothing  instmo- 
tion  in  easy  garments;  eemblning  pleasure  with 
profit,  he  leads  hie  pupils,  in  spite  of  the  ancient  pro- 
verb, along  a  royal  road  to  learning.  His  work  Is  cue 
which  will  not  satisfy  the  extreme  on  either  side,  but 
it  is  one  that  will  please  the  great  majority  who  are 
seeking  truth,  and  one  that  will  convince  the  student 
that  he  has  committed  himself  to  a  candid,  safe,  and 
valuable  guide.— iT.  A.  Med.'Ohtrurg  Review. 

We  must  now  eoneiude  this  hastily  written  sketch 
with  the  confident  assurance  to  our  readers  that  the 
work  will  well  repay  pernsal.  The  conscientious, 
painstaking,  practical  physician  is  apparent  oa  every 
page.— ^.  T.  Journal  qf  Mcdiotne. 

We  have  to  say  of  it,  brlefiy  and  decidedly,  that  it 
is  the  best  work  on  the  subject  in  any  language,  and 
that  it  stamps  Dr.  West  as  the  facile  prbMtqke  of 
British  obstetric  authors.— JStKnZwr^A  Med.  Journal. 

We  gladly  recommend  his  lectures  as  in  the  highest 
dsgree  Instrnctive  to  all  who  are  Interested  ia  ob- 
stetric practice. — London.  Lancet. 

We  know,  el  no  trsaUss  of  the  kind  so  complete, 
and  yet  so  oompsct.— Oftiea^  Jfaet  JoumaL 


^T  TBS  SAMS  AUTmOR.  — 

AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  IMPORTANCE  OP 
ULCERATION  OF  THB  08  ITTBRI.    Ih  ^ne  neat  ootato  Tohuaa,  aztra  oloth.    $1  36. 

JLfEIOS  (CHARLES  D.),  mTK, 

JXL  Lat4  Prqfeseor  of  ObalCtrie$,  Se.  in  J^fttrton  Medical  OoUcge,  PMladelphia, 

WOMAN:   HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.    A  Series 

of  Lectures  to  his  Class.    Fourth  and  Improved  editioa.    In  one  large  and  beavtlfhlly 
printed  octavo  volume  of  over  700  pages,  extra  oloth,  $5  00  j  leather,  $0  00. 
jgir  TEB  8AMB  AUTHOR.  

ON  THB  NATURE,  SIGNS,  AND  TREATMENT  OP  CHILDBED 

FBVBR.    In  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  Btndants  of  his  Clasi.    In  one  haitdfloma 
octavo  volume  of  869  pages,  extra  cloth.    $2  00. 

JglMPSON  {SIR  JAMES  T.).  M.D. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  WOMEN.   With 

Bumerouf  Ulnitrationi.  In  one  ootavo  Yolaztte  of  orar  500  pagsg.  Saoond  adition,  yriparing. 

Digitized  b'> 


trated  witn  large  Iitbographic  pititefl  oontaining  one  hnndred  and  fifty -nine  Hgnrea  mm 
original  photographs,  and  witB  nnmerdna  wood-cuts.  In  one  large  snd  beantifnUy  printed 
quarto  Totoxne  af  f M  donbto^ootiimned  pages,  stronfffy  booiid  in  extra  ol6th,  $14. 


The  work  of  Dr.  Rod'ge  la  «oAettafng  more  tball  a 
•tittple  preHftnUtton  of  hie  parflcalaT  riews  ia  the  de* 
partmeat  of  Obetetriae;  U  le  nemei^tlBs  more  llaia  aa 
ordinary  treatise  on  midwifery ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  cyclo- 
paedia of  midwifery.  He  haa  aimed  to  embody  in  a 
nngle  Toltrme  the  whole  acfeneeand  art  of  Obetetriee. 
An  elaborate  text  fa  eombined  with  aceumte  and  ra- 
rled  pictorial  itlaetratlons,  so  that  ao  fttet  or  principle 
la  left  nnatated  or  aaezplalued.-^Jiil,  Med.  Times, 
Sept.  $,  1S64. 

We  ahoald  Ulce  to  analyse  the  remainder  of  tila 
excellent  work,  bat  already  haa  thl»  r&Tlew  extended 
beyond  oar  limited  apace.  We  cannot  conclude  thla 
Botiee  wtthoat  referring  to  l^eexeellenl  linish.of  the 
work.  In  typography  it  ia  not  to  be  excelled ;  the 
pap«r  la  aaperler  le  what  la  asmaliy  afforded  b  j  oar 
▲merlean  coaaina,  quite  equal  to  the  btot  of  BogUnh 
books.  The  engraTinga  and  lithograpba  are  moat 
beaatU^lly  exeeuted.  The  work  reeommeada  iteeif 
for  ita  erlglnaiity,  and  la  U^  ere  17.  way  a  moat  valu- 
able addition  to  thoae  on  the  aubject  of  obatetrie8.->- 
Canada  Med.  Journal,  Oct.  186-i. 

It  ia  very  large,  profaaely  and  elegantly  lllnatrated, 
and  la  fitted  to  take  ita^plaee.near  the  wot}^6  of  areat 
dbatetrtoiana.  Of  the  American  worka  on  tlie  soDJeei 
U  la  ^eoidedly  Ihe  he^t^EdM.  M«d.  Jour^  I^ee.  '64. 

«*«  Specimens  of  the  plates  and  letter-press  will  be  forwarded  to  aoj  adtirssi,  Irat  by  joail, 
an  reaeipt  of  six  oents  in  postage  staji^jML  ,  .     ,, , 


We  have  examined  Profeesor  Bodge*e  woi%  with 
great  aatlafltcttoa ;  every  topie  le  eUboiated  mott 
rally.  Tbe  ▼iawa  of  the  author  are  compTebeanTa, 
and  concisely  stated.  The  rnlea  of  praeUoe  ara  jndi- 
cloua,  apd  will  enable  the  practitioner  to  me«t  every 
emergency  «f ''obetetrlc  eomplleaflon  iriCh  eonideaea. 
— Ghicago  Med.  J&wmtU^  Aug.  19M. 

More  time  than  we  have  had  at  our  dUpo^  eiaca 
we  received  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Bodge  ia  n^oeasary 
to  do  it  Justice.  It  ia  nndonbtedly  by  far  tbe  moat 
original,  complete,  and  carefnlly  composed  trefcti<>« 
on  the  principles  and  practice  of  Obstetrics  which  hat 
ever  been  isdtted  from  ihe  American  preaa.— Podjle 
Med.  tind  Surg.  Journal,  July,  1S$1. 

We  baiie  read  Dr.  Hodfe*a  book  with  gnat  ple%- 
eure,  aafil  have  much  aallafbeUen  tu  ezpresaiBg  oor 
oommeadation  of  It  as  a  whole.  It  i>  eartalniy  bif  faly 
Inatrndtlve,  and  la  tbeaMin,  webeUeve,  eorreet.  Tb» 
great  atteitlon  which  the  author  haa  devoted  to  ibe 
mecbaaiem'Of  pattwritloui  taken  aloag  with  tbe  eoa- 
eloaions  at  which  he  haa  arrived,  point,  we  thlak, 
oonclttaiveiy  to  the  fact  th)|tt,  ib  Btitaib  at  least,  (ita 
doctrines  of  Naegele  have  been  too  blindly  recataid. 
■^(^loigoip  Me4.  JTpuHi^  Get.  1S64. 


lANNER  (THOMAS  51),  M,  D. 

ON  THE  SIGNS  AND  DWB.4SES  OP  PKKaNANCY,     First  Americtn 

from  the  Seoond  and  Bnlar^ged  English  Edition.    With  foar  oolored  plates  andilluatratloai 
In  one  handsome  tMtavo  volume  of  about  660  pages,  extra  oloth,  $4  26. 

ataie  even,  acceptable  to  the  profeesioa.  We  reeo»* 
tecnd  ofaitetrieal  etadeatat  young  and  old,  to  kava 
this  voltune  la  their  ooHeedena.    It  eo  ntalns  not  only 


on  wood. 


The  very  thorough  revialoa  the  work  haa  undergone 
naa  added  greatly  to  Its  prtkctical  Value,  and  increased 
materially  its  efficiency  as  a  guide  to  the  student  and 


to  the  young  practitioner.— -.im.  Journ,  Med.  Sfiet., 
April.  1868.  ^  ] 

With  the  immense  variety  of  subjects  treateci  of 
and  the  ground  which  they  are  made  to  cover,  the  im- 
poeeibiliiy  of  giving  an  ekteaded  review  of  thiPtrnly 
remarkable  work  must  be  apparent.  We  have  not  a 
single  ftiult  to  And  with,  it,  and  moot  heartily  com- 
mead  It  to  the  careful  etady  of  every  physlolan  who 
would  not  only  alwaya  be  sure  of  bis  oiagnoale  of 
pregnancy,  but  alwaya  ready  to  treat  all  the  nome- 
roua  ailments  that  are,  unfortunately  for  the  olvillxed 
women  of  to-day,  eo  eommoniy  asaoeiated  with  the 
fuaerton.—A*:  T.  Med.  Beeord,  Manfti  16, 1868. 

We  have  much  pleasure  In  calling  the  attention  of 
onr  readers  to  the  volume  produced  by  Dr.  Tamier, 
the  second  edition  of  a  work  that  w«a,  la  its  original 


a  fair  statement  of  the  eUrac,  aymptoma*  aad  diaaaaaa 
oi  pregaasey^  bat  oeiaiinMe  la  addition  much  lttte^ 
eating  relative  matter  that  Is  not  to  be  fonnd  la  asy 
ottier  work  that  we  can  aaae.— ^dtoMw^A  Mei. 
Journal,  Jan.  1868. 

In'  Its  treatmedt  of  the  signs  and  dtaeacea  of  pre|^ 
nancy  it  la  the  moat  complete  book  we  knew  «^ 
abounding  on  every  page  with  matter  TuluaUe  tc  the 

Sineral  praetltloner.->-<?li«e<nnaM  Med.  Eepefior$, 
arch,  1B68. 

Thla  ia  a  moat  excellent  work,  and  should  be  on  tba 
table  or  In  the  library  of  every  practitioner.— Am- 
holdt  Med.  ArcMveS,  Feb.  18tt8. 

A  valuable  compendium,  enrlehed  by  his  own  Isr 
bora,  of  all  that  is  known  on  the  signs  and  diaeaaee  of 
pregnancy.— £«.  LouU  Med.  Bqporter,  Feb.  16, 1S6& 


s 


WATI^E  (JOSEPH  GRIFFITHS).  M.  D.; 

Physician-Accoucheur  to  the  British  General  Hoepltal,  Ac 

OBSTETRIC  APHORISMS  FOR  THE  USB  OF  STT7DENTS  COM- 

'  MENCIK6  tf  IDWlFEill?  J^RACtlCE.  f  rbb  thb  VontHh  aAd  Revised  London  Bdltios, 
with  Addiiifitns  by  &  R.  HvvcaiNS,  M.  Q.  Witb  illastnitiDns.  In  ona  nam  Umo.  vol- 
nme.    Extra  oloth,  $1  86.     {Lalely  Published.) 

an  a  were  tbe  pnr^se.  n  ts  not  only  valuable  &>r 
young  begianera,  but  no  one  who  is  not  a  profldtat 
In  the  art  of  obstetrics  ahould  be  without  it,  becssM 
It  coadebsei'  all  that  is  neossaary  to  know  Ibr  ordi- 
nary mIdwUlefy  practice.  We  commend  tbe  botik 
moat  favorably.— «(.  houis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
Sept.  10, 1870. 


It  la  really  a  capital  little  compendium  of  the  anb- 
Ject,  and  we  recommend  young praetitloaera  to  buy  It 
and  carry  it  with  them  when  called  to  attend  casea  of 
labor.  They  cad  while  away  the  otherwise  tediotih 
bouts  of  waiting,  aad  thoroughly  fix  la  their  meno- 
ries  the  most  important  praatlcal  saggestions  it  con- 
Ulna.  The  American  editor  haa  materially  added  by 
his  notes  and  the  concluding  chapters  to  the  eom- 

Sletenew  and  general  value  of  the  book.— CA(^a<70 
fed.  Jbumal,  Peb.  18Ti.  ^ 

The  manual'before  us  coatates  In  exeeedlbgl  y  email 
compass— small  enough  to  carry  in  tbe  pooke^— about 
all  there  is  of  obstetrics,  condensed  into  a  nuUhell  of 
Aphorisma.  The  illuatratiooa  are  well  aeleeted,  and 
serve  as  excellent  reminders  of  the  conduct  of  labor— 
ngaXM  and  diffloalt.-^(f<n4(«inaM  l»f»Met^  Aprtfj  '70^ 

Thin  Is  a  ffluetadmliaJl^leUtae  work,  aad  oomplataily 


A  aUdled  peirusal  of  thla  UtUe  book  haa  aatUfl^ 
nS  of  ilb  emtneatly  pnactieal  value.  The  object  of  the 
work,  the  aaihor  saya,  in  hla  prefbce,  le  to  give  the 
atudent  a  few  brief  and  practical  directions  respeei- 
lag  the  managetnent  of  ordinary  casea  of  labor ;  aad 
alao  to  point  out  to  hin\  In  extraordinary  canM  whea 
and  how  he  ibay  act  npeabla  own  rei^poaslbiHty,  aai 
when  he  ought  to  send  for  asaUtanoe.— A'.  1*.  Medie^ 
/oiu^'Msy,  1B70. 


HsstbtO.  I)sa'»  BvBSJ.CAitl>}i^^Midvi/ertf). 


S& 


JlfEIOS  {CHARLES  D.),  M,D., 

•^U.  Laieljf  Pro/eMor  qf  OMttrttof^  ^.,  in  th^  f€gW9m^  M^itcal  OoU^^a,  PhOaddjMa,  ' 

OBSTETRICS:   THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE   AJBil^,.   Fifth  edition, 

revised.    With  one  hundred  %dA  thirty  illnstrations.    In  quq  befuitifuUy  printed  octavo 
Tolome  of  760  large  pa^pei.    Extra  cloth,  %b  60 ;  leather,  $6  56.  '^ 

It  Is  to  the  stadent  that  oar  author  has  Kors  pnr- 

tlealarlj  addressed  himself :  hut  to  the  practitioner 

we  believe  it  would  be  equally  servleeabfe  as  a  book 

of  Mffsranee.    Vo  work  that  wa  have  met  with  «e 

ttetengUy  AeUUaeverjtiiiag  that  fttlU  |e  tha  l«l  of 


the  aecoacheor  to  .perfarm.    Evexy  detal^  no  matWr 
how  minute  or  how  trivial,  has  foun<l  a  place.— 
Canada  Medical  ^oumaly  July,  iseT.  < 
The  original  edition  is  already  so  ektenMveiy  and 


/avorahly  known  ld  the  orofetsioii  that  no  reeom* 
mendation  Is  necessary ;  It  is  saflfelent  to  say,  the 
present  edition  is  very  laaeh  exteaaed,  improved, 
and  parfeeieA.  Whdlst  the'  gvsat  praetical  talents  airii 
onlimited  ei^ertenee  of  tJle  aiiihor  render  U  a  meefc' 
valuable  acquisition  to  the,  practitioner,  it  is  so  con- 
densed  as  to  constitute  a  m'oHt  eligible  and  exeerient' 
text-book  for  the  student -^flfowiAur^  Jfsd.  and  SurgJ 
jwimalt  Cfuly,  1»W, 


j^AMSBOTSAM  (FEANGIS  K\,  M.  D.  ..] 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE   OP  OBSTETRIC  MEDf- 

CINB  Al^D  SUROBEir,  in  reference  to.iha  Proceoa  of  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition,  thoroughly  revlMid  by  the  author.  With  additioaa  by  W.  V.  KuATiiia,  M.  U., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  4m.,  In  the  Jefferson  Medkal'  College*  Philadalphia..  In  one  large 
and  handsome  imperial  oeiamxTidamwoC  65(>  P*f»>>  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raiee# 
bands ;  with  sixty -fotir  beaiktlfbl  plates,  and  nnmeroai  wood-outs  in  the  text,  containing  in 
all  nearly  200  large  and  beautiful  figures.    $7  00. 


We  wUl  only  add  that  the  student  will  leans  frssa 
111  he  need  to  know,  and  the  praAtitioaer  will  fii  * 
as  a  book  of  refereAce,  sorpasse^by  aone  other.- 


The  oiutfaetet  and  lAerHe  of  Dr.  Ramebetbam's 
work  are  so  well  known  and  thoroaghly  eetabliahod, 


t^  comment  is  unnecessary  and  praise  snperflnoi 
The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous  and  ascnra    , 
are  exeented  in  the  highest  style  of  art    We  canaot 


ons. 
•ace. 


too  highl  J  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers.— J9t. 
J^i9  Mad,  and  Burg.  Journal, 


To  the  physftelaa's library  It  is  ladispensable,  while 
to  the  student,  as  a  t«xt-book,  from  which  to  exiraot 
the  material  for  laying  theioundatlon  of  an  education 
oa  obetetrieal  s«i«n06»  it  has  no  superior.— OAto  JMu 
amd  Burg.  J^umaL 

When  we  call  to  mtnd  the  toll  we  underwent  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  this  subject,  we  cannot  but 
envy  the  stadent  of  the  present  day  the  aid  which 
this  work  will  afford  him.— ^m.  J^our.  of  tJu  Mtd, 
Beitneti. 


/JHURCHJLL  {FLEETWOOD),  Jf.Z).,  M.R.LA. 

ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MIDWIFERY.    A  new 

American  from  the  fourth  revised  and  enlarged  London  edition.    With  notes  and  additions 
by  D.  Fbahcis  Co5Din,  M.  D.,  author  of  a  " Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren/" Ao.    With  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  illustrations.    In  one  very  handsome  ootavo 
Yolaime  of  nearly  700  Larga  pages.    Extra  cloth,  $i  00^  leather,  $6  00. 
In  adapting  this  standard  £avorito  to  the  wants  ol  tbe.po'ofesaion  in  the  United  States,  the  editor 
has  endeavored  ta  insert  everything  that  hli  ex|)erienee  haa  shown  him  wonld  be  desirable  for  the 
American  student,  including  a  large  number  of  illustrations.     With  the  sanotion  of  thaauthevy 
he  has  added,  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  some  ohaptera  from  a  little  <^  Manual  for  Midwives  and 
Nurses,"  reoenUy  iasued  by  Dr.  ChurohiU,  believing  that  the  details  there  presented  can  hardly 
Ihil  to  proTS  of  advantage  to  the  jusiior  prantit&oner.    The  result  of  all  these  additions  is  that  the 
work  now  contains  fhlly  one^half  more  matter  than  the  last  American  edition,  with  nearly  one- 
half  more  illustrations;  so  that,  notwlthstandltfg  iha  naa  of  a  smaUar  type,  the  volume  oootaioi 
almost  two  hundred  pagea  more  than  before. 


Theee  additions  render  the  work  still  store  eom- 
plete  and  aoeeptable  than  ever ;  and  with  the  exeel- 
leat  style  in  whleh  the  pubUshers  have  ^^resen^d 
this  editioa  of  GhurehlU,  we  oaa  oonmead  It  to  the 
proCsssioa  with  great  oordiality  and  pleasare^—Oto- 
cifinaU  LanceL 

Few  workr  on  this  branch  of  medleal  seteaee  are 
equal  to  it,  eertainly  none  excel  it,  whether  ia  regard 
to  theory  or  praetlee,  and  in  erne  rsspeet  tt  is  sapertvr 
to  all  others,  vix.,  in  its  etatlsttcal  Infomatioo,  and 
therefore,  on  these  grounds  a  most  ««lnable  work  fbr 
the  physfelan,  student^  or  istetarer,  till  of  whota  will 
find  in  it  the  information  which  they  are  seeking.^ 
Brtt.  Am.  Journal. 

The  present  treatise  is  very  much  enlarged  and  

aiapliilad  beyt^nd  the  previous  edA&e^s  bUl  ao|hinir,|(^br4vy.-i-fih;ce»p'9!J|»d.  ^frnptL. 

TtfONTQOMERY  (T«^.  JP^),  M.D.,  "' 

"^^  Frvft999r  of  Mid\a*i9rg*il^ihM  King't m4  i2«eea'#  CMkg^  ^  Pk^HfiUtn$  in  Jr^land, 

AN  EXPOSITION  OP  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OP  PREO- 

N  ANGT.  With  aonM  tttber  Papers  on  Bubjpcta  eonnectwt  with  Midwifery.  From  the  sMond 
and  enlarged  English  edition.  With  two  eiqiliBlte  colored  plates,  and  nnmerous  wood-««is. 
In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  neariy  600  pages,  extra  cloth.     $3  76. 


has  been  added  which  oohid  be  well  dispensed  wfth. 
An  examination  of  the  table  of  contents  shows  heW 
thetougfaty  the  author  luts  gone  over  the  grDandftfhd 
the  earehe  has  taken  In  the  uait  to  present  ilia  enb* 
Jests  in  all  their  bearings,  will  reader  this  new  eittton 
erek  mere  necessary  te  the  obstetric  stadent  tHaa 
were  eltker  of  the  former  edition*  at  the  date  of  thely 
an^^naace.  fio  treatise  oa  obstetrics  with  whioh  we 
are  aeqnalnted  can  compare  ^vorably  with  this,  ii^ 
respect  to  the  amount  of  material  which  has  beeh 
gathered  from  every  sourc^{— JBMir^oa  Med.  and  Burg. 
Journal,  ,         .  , 

There  is  no  better  text-book  for  students,  or  work 
of  reference  and  study  foi^lheipractisiag  physidan 
than  this.    It  should  adorn  and  enrich  every  medical 


-'.f 


&I06T  S  8T8TBM  OF  KIDWIFBBT.  With  N<»lhS 
and  Additional  lUustrationa*  Second  taifriQanj 
edition.  One  volume  octavo,  extra  cloth,  4t8  pages. 
tSAO. 


DBWKBS'e  OOlfFRIHBirBrTV'WeFFIIf  OF  MtlV 
WIFEBT.    Twelfth  edition,  with  the  author's  last 
'  lAiprovements  and  corrections.    In  one  octavo Tol* 
•^e,  axtra  eleth,  of  fOOpagee*-  #8  00. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 


»Dd  uperauT«.    iimstratea  by  npwarai  or  xnirtMn  uunarea  jsngranngt.    ronrui  miuoa, 

carefully  reyised,  mnd  improved.   In  two  Urg«  and  beantifullj  printed  rojal  oetftTO  ▼olamM 

of  2200  ptgM,  strongly  bonnd  in  leather,  with  railed  bandf.    $15  00. 

The  oontinaed  favor,  shown  by  the  ezhaastion  of  inoeeisiTe  large  editions  of  this  great  work, 

nroves  that  it  has  raeoeesfnUy  sopplied  a  want  felt  by  Amerioan  praotitioners  and  atudenta.   Thovgk 

bnt  little  oyer  six  years  hare  elapsed  sinee  its  first  pnblioaillon,  it  has  already  reaebed  ite  fow^ 

edition,  while  the  oare  of  the  author  in  its  revision  and  eorreetion  has  kept  it  in  a  eonstaatly  in- 

proved  shape.     By  the  use  of  a  close,  though  very  legible  type,  an  unosnally  Urge  amount  of 

matter  is  condensed  in  its  pages,  the  two  volumes  containing  as  much  as  four  or  five  ordinary 

octavos.    This,  combined  with  the  most  careftil  mechanical  execution,  and  its  very  durable  binding, 

renders  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  accessible  to  the  profession.     Bvery  subject  properly  btionging 

to  the  domain  of  surgery  is  treated  in  detail,  so  that  the  stodmit  whe  posssMSS  this  week  may  be 

said  to  have  in  it  a  surgical  library. 


It  must  long  remain  the  moit  eomprehenSIve  work 
eo  this  Important  part  of  nedlelBe.-~Ao«fo»  JfeeUeol 
o«mC  Surgical  Journal^  Mareh  SS,  18M. 

We  hsTe  eompared  It  with  moat  of  our  etaadard 
works,  such  as  thoee  of  Srtebtaa,  Miller,  Feiiuseoa, 
Byrne,  and  othera.  and  we  mast,  in  Jnstioe  to  our 
author,  award  it  tne  pre-eminence.  As  a  work,  com- 
plete in  almost  eyerj  detail,  no  matter  how  minute 
or  trifling,  and  embracing  eyerj  subject  known  In 
the  prlneiplee  and  praetioe  of  surgery,  we  believe  It 
stands  without  a  rival.  Or.  Grose,  in  his  preibee,  re- 
marks "my  aim  haa  been  to  embrace  the  whole  do- 
main of  surgery,  and  to  allot  to  every  asbjeet  ite 
legitimate  claim  to  notice;"  and,  we  assure  our 
readers,  be  has  kept  his  word.  It  is  a  work  which 
we  caa  most  confidently  recommend  to  our  brethren, 
for  its  utility  is  becoming  the  more  evident  the  longer 
it  is  upon  the  shelves  of  our  library.— Oanada  IM. 
Journal,  September,  186A. 

The  first  two  editions  of  Professor  Qross*  Ry'stem  of 
Surgery  are  so  well  known  to  the  profeasioii,  bad  so 
highly  prised,  that  it  would  be  idle  for  us  to  speak  in 
praise  of  thU  work.— Cftioo^  JfedCool  J&umal, 
leptember,  1865. 

We  gladly  indorse  the  favorable  recommendation 
of  the  work,  both  as  regards  matter  and  style,  which 
we  made  when  noticing  its  first  appearance. — BrUUh 
amd  Fbrtign  Medieo-Ohimrffioal  JieHtw,  Oct.  1S6A. 

The  most  complete  work  that  has  yet  issued  from 
the  press  on  the  science  and  practice  of  surgery.— 
LomiUm  Lancet. 

This  system  of  surgerv  is,  we  predict,  destined  to 
take  a  commanding  position  in  our  surgical  litera- 
ture, and  be  the  crowning  glory  of  the  author's  well 
earned  fame.  As  an  authority  on  general  surgical 
subjects,  this  work  is  long  to  occupy  a  pre-eminent 
place,  not  only  at  home,  but  abroad.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  without  a  riral  in  our 
language,  and  equal  to  the  best  systems  of  snifsry  in 
any  language.  ~J^.  T.  Med.  Journal. 

Kot  only  by  far  the  best  text-book  on  the  subject, 
as  a  whole,  within  the  reach  of  American  students, 
but  one  which  irlll  be  much  more  than  ever  likely 
to  be  resorted  to  and  regarded  as  a  high  authority 
abroad.— ^m.  Journal  Med.  Seieneett  Jan.  18«6. 

The  work  contains  everything,  minor  and  major, 
operative  and  diagnostic,  inolndlng  mensuration  and 
examination,  Tcnereal  diseanes,  and  uterine  manipu- 
lations and  operations.  It  la  a  complete  Thesaurus 
of  modern  surgery,  where  the  student  and  practi- 


tioner shall  not  seek  in  vain  for  what  they  deslia— 
San  PrameUoo  Med.  JYscs,  Jan.  1806. 

Open  it  where  we  may,  we  find  sound  madlcal  la- 
fermaiiun  conveyed  In  plain  laageaga.  This  book  is 
no  mete  proTlnslal  or  even  natioaal  eyaiea  of  sur- 
gery, but  a  work  which,  while  very  largely  indebted 
to  the  past,  has  a  strong  claim  on  the  nratiiode  of  the 
future  of  surgical  science.— Mln&wrm  Mod,  Journal, 
Jaa.ia6«. 

A  glance  at  the  work  is  sufldeat  to  ehow  chat  the 
author  and  publisher  have  spared  no  labor  la  maklag 
it  the  most  complete  "System  of  Surgeir'*  ever  puV 
lished  la  any  country.— At.  LouU  mad,  and  Barg 
Journal  April,  1866. 

The  third  opportunity  is  now  oftred  durtag  csr 
editorial  life  to  review,  or  rather  to  indorse  and  i^ 
commend  this  great  Amerlcaa  work  oa  Surgery. 
Upon  this  last  edition  a  great  amount  of  labor  has 
been  expended,  though  to  all  others  except  theautbcc 
the  work  was  regarded  in  its  prsTione  edlHoas  as  se 
full  and  complete  as  to  be  hardly  capable  of  laprsrs* 
meaL  Brery  shapttf  has  been  rcTlsed;  the  text  ear 
mented  by  nearly  two  huadred  pa^es,  and  a  eoa- 
siderable  namber  of  wood-cuts  have  Men  latrodaod. 
Many  portions  have  been  entirely  re-written,  and  ihe 


additions  made  to  the  text  are  prinelpaUy  of  a  pras 

iomprehonalTe  tn     ' 
surgery  has  undeifone  rsvisioas  and  enl 


ebaraoter.    This  comp 


treatise  npoa 
BBlaracmeats, 
keeping  pace  with  the  progvsas  of  the  art  and  ocieass 
of  anrgery,  so  that  whoever  la  in  poseession  of  thU 
work  may  consult  its  pages  upon  any  topic  embraced 
within  the  scope  of  ito  department,  aad  reat  aati^ied 
that  its  teaching  Is  fully  up  to  the  present  eusdsid 
of  surgical  kaowledge.  It  Is  also  ao  eoraprehensirs 
that  U  may  tmthfsl^  be  said  to  eabraee  aU  that  is 
actually  known,  that  la  really  of  any  ralue  in  ths 
diagnosis  aad  treatment  of  surgloal  dieesees  and  ssd- 
defuts.  Wherever  Illustration  will  add  elearaeas  to  the 
subject,  or  make  better  or  more  lasting  imprsssioa,  it 
is  not  wnntlag;  in  thia  rsepeci  the  work  la  emiasntly 
superior.— Jh»J(Uo  Med,  Journal,  Dec  1804. 

A  system  of  surgery  which  we  think  unriTalM  ts 
our  language,  and  waleh  will  Indelibly  asasdate  his 
name  with  survlcal  scieaee.  And  what,  la  our  epia- 
ion,  enhances  the  value  of  the  work  ia  that,  wliUe  the 
pra^ tlslag  surgeon  will  find  all  that  he  requires  ia  II, 
It  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  ▼afnable  trsa* 
tises  which  can  be  put  lato  the  hands  of  the  siadeat 
seeking  to  know  the  prindplee  aad  practice  ef  this 
branch  of  the  profession  whieh  he  designs  sebse- 
quenUy  to  foUcw.— As  BrU,  Aoi.  Joum.^  MoainaL 


DT  TBB  SAMB  AUTHOR, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  FOREIGN   BODIES  IN 

AIR-PASSAGBS.    In  1  voL  8vo.  cloth,  wttt  tllutnrtionf.    pp.  468.    $2  76. 


THE 


SKIT'S  OPBRATIYl  SVRGBST.    In  I  vol.  8vo. 
doth,  of  OTcr  800  pages ;  with  about  100  wood-eota 

OOOPBR'S  LBCTURBS  ON  TBI  PBI90IPLB8  AVD 
PaAOTioaor  fiDaaaax.  In  1  vol.  8vo.  cloth,  7A0  p.  %%. 


oiBsors  nfSTi'njTia  avd  psAoncK  of  snu 

exxT.  Blghth  edition,  improved  and  altered.  With 
thirty-four  plates,  in  two  handaome  oeuvo  vol- 
umee,  about  lOOO  ppL,ieath«,  raised  bands.  98  Ml 


A  SEHURST  {JOHN,  Jr.),  M,  D., 

•^JL  Surgeon  to  the  Episcopal  UoapUal^  FkOaOslpkla, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE   OP   SFRGERY.    For  the 

use  of  Students  and  PractitioDcrs.    In  fne  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  abjst 
660  Ulustrations.     (//t  Prete.) 


Hiimr  0.  Lba'8  PiTBUCATiONfl — (Surgery).  Tt 

fJRICHSEN  {JOHN), 

^^  Senior  Surgeon  to  UniverHty  €hUeff€  SotpUal,  "^ 

THE  80IENCB  AND  ART  OF  STJROERT;  being  a  Treatise  on  Sur- 

ffioai  Ii^nries,  DlMasMp  Mid  Opentions.    Prom  th«  Fifth  enUrged  ftnd  earefnlly  reviped 

London  BdiUon.    With  Additioni  by  JoBir  Asrhdimt,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Sargoon  to  the  Episcopal 

HospHal,  Ao.  -  lUaBtraAod  by  OTor  riz  hondred  EngraTlngB  on  wood.    In  ono  very  largo 

and  beantlfnliy  printvd  imparial  ootavo  ToluBAr  oontaiBing  0T«r  twehro  hundred  dlo0dly 

printed  pagee :  oloth,  $7  60 ;  leather,  railed  bands»  $8  60.     {Lateif  PmSHsA^.) 

Thte  Tolame  baring  enjoyed  repeated  reridonf  at  the  hands  of  the  author  has  been  greatly 

enlarged,  and  tho  present  edition  will  thus  be  fonnd  to  contain  at  least  one-half  more  matter  than 

the  last  Ameriean  imprwNioa.    On  tha  latest  London  edition,  jost  issued,  espeoial  oare  has  been 

bestowed.    Besides  the  most  minute  attention  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  bring  every  portion  of 

it  thoroughly  on  a  level  with  tbe  existing  eondition  of  seienee,  he  called  to  his  aid  gentlemen  of 

distinetion  in  special  departments.    Thus  a  chapter  on  the  Surgery  of  the  Bye  and  its  Appendages 

has  been  contributed  by  Mr.  Streaifeild ;  the  section  dcTOted  to  Syphilis  has  been  rearranged 

under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill ;  the  subjects  of  Oeneral  Surgical  Diseases,  iooluding 

Pyssmia,  Scrofula,  and  Tumors,  have  been  revised  by  Mr.  Alexander  Bruce;  aad  other  profesiional 

men  of  eminence  have  assisted  in  other  branches.    The  worlL  may  thus  be  regarded  as  embodying 

a  complete  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  most  advanced  condition  of  British  surgery ;  while 

such  omissions  of  practical  details  in  American  surgery  as  were  fbund  have  been  supplied  by  the 

editor,  Br.  Ashhurst. 

Thus  complete  in  every  respect,  thoroughly  iltostrated,  and  containing  in  one  beaotifUly  printed 
volume  the  matter  of  two  or  three  ordinary  octavos,  it  is  presented  at  a  price  which  renders  it 
one  of  the  cheapest  works  now  accessible  to  the  profession.  A  continuance  of  the  very  remarkable 
&vor  which  it  has  thus  &r  ei\|oyed  is  therefore  confident^  expoctad. 


Kriehsep*s  Banery  needi  ao  review  at  the  preeent 
day.  Loig  ego  it  took  and  has  ainee  maintained  a 
leading  pealtton  In  surcleal  literature,  and  this  pfei- 
ttOB  ii  so  firmly  held,  that  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  a 
mviewer  would  eerve  to  weaken  the  estimate  which 
has  been  placed  upon  the  book— nor,  indeed,  could 
they  materially  ■irengthen  it.  The  duty,  then,  de- 
volving upon  OS  is  simply  to  note  the  appearance  of 
this  new  edition,  and  to  point  out  the  improvements 
theNln  made.— ^.  T.  Med.  Journal,  Jan.  1870. 

In  the  reoeat  repnbUoation  in  this  ceantry  of  the 
last  London  edition  of  ''Sciohten's  Snnery"  the 
practitioner  and  stodent  are  supplied  with  a  guide 
and  text-book  whieh  apparently  leaves  nothing  to  he 
deelred.  Fall  and  complete  in  every  esaeatial  par* 
tionlar,  and  inenlcating  the  moet  advanced  and  eor> 


reet  modes  of  practice,  it  is  certain  to  oome  into  very 

ngh 
he  point ;_  they  relate  ehl 
ipi 
eMogieal  ModMne,  Jan.  1870. 


general  nie.  The  additions  of  Br.  Aahhnrst,  thongh 
not  exienaive,  are  to  the  point ;  they  relate  chiefly 
to  items  of  Ameriean  praetiee.— TAs  Journal  qfPeif- 


A  noble  volume,  to  review  whieh  would  reqnire  «a 
analysis  of  the  whole  domaio  of  modern  surgery. 
Wlthia  Ito  eouprehensiTS  compass  will  be  r^nd 
every  detail  of  information  which  Is  needed  by  the 
practical  snrgeon.^/T.  T.  Med.  Gcuette,  Oct.  2S,  184». 

If  there  are  two  books  which  are  more  familiar  and 
more  generally  known  to  the  medical  student,  they 
are  those  of  Wstsoo's  Praetiee  and  Rrichsen's  Sur- 
gery. And  few  wiU  deny  that  their  distinguished 
authors  are  deserving  of  this  and  all  honor  whieh 
has  been  paid  them.  Watson's  Pnetlee  but  a  few 
years  alnce  might  have  been  called  the  Bible  of  Pby- 
sieiana,  and  Bnehaen's  volume  now  before  us  is  not 
undeserving  of  a  similar  compliiaent  from  the  sur- 
geon. The  original  Bnirlish  edition  is  too  well  known 
to  need  any  recommendation  on  our  part,  but  tlils 
Ameriean  edition  hat  eo  much  In  It  that  has  b«en 
added  by  the  Ameriean  editor.  Dr.  Ashhurst,  as  to 
call  forth  the  highest  praise  and  most  sincere  admi- 
ration of  the  completeness  with  which  he  has  done 
his  part  la  rendering  the  book  the  best  on  general 
surgery  which  Is  offered  to  the  surgeon  In  this  coun- 
try—!»*«  .dm.  Journ.  0/ Obetetriee,  Ho  v.  1889. 


Whether  we  regard  it  as  a  texVbook  for  the  medical 
stodent,  or  as  a  guide  for  the  practitioner,  it  deserves 
anr  highest  praise.— .dm.  Joum.  Med.  BcL ,  Jan.  1870. 

^T  TBS  BAMS  AUTBOM.    (Jutt  Isaued,)      "~"*^ 

ON  RAILWAY,   AND   OTHER   IN-JURIES  OP   THE   NERVOUS 

8T6TBM.    In  small  octavo  volnmo.    Sxtra  doth,  fl  00. 


ILLER  {JAMES),    . 

Late  Prcifeeeor  <iif  murgery  i%  tKe  UnivereUif  of  Bdinburffh,  Ac. 


if 

PRINCIPLES  OP  SURGERY,    Pourth  American,  from  the  third  and 

revised  Bdinburgh  edition.    la  ona  laiga  «id  vary  baautifi[il  vnluao  af  700  pages,  with 
two  hundred  and  forty  Uluflrtiiottfl  on  woad^  azira  oloth.    %S  76. 
J^T  TME  BAMt  AUTSOM,  .    -*-»- 

THE  PRACTICE  OP  SURGERY,    t'ourth  American,  from  the  last 

Edinburgh  edition.  Revised  by  the  American  editor.  Illnstrated  by  three  hundred  a»d 
■iztv-four  engratingg  on  wood.  In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  nearly  700  pages,  onlra 
eloth.    $3  75. 

PIRRIE  ( WILLIAM),  F.  R.  8.  E., 
Profueor  of  Buirgery  in  the  ITMlwrftty  of  JSberdeen, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  SURGERY.    Edited  by 

JoHH  NniLL,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Penna.  Medical  Coilege,  Surgeon  to  tbe 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Ac.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  780  pafcs.  with  316 
iUustra»laaa,azti»aIat^    $8  75.  ^ 


IgAROENT  (F.  TT.),  M,i) 

3  OTHER  OPERATIONS 

a  additional  chapter  on  MUitwy  Soi 
pages,  with  184  wbod-cnta    Bxtra 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 


ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS  OP  MINOR  SUB- 

GERT.    Now  edition,  with  an  additional  chapter  on  MUitwy  SaTgai7.    Ono  handsome  royal 
l2mo.  volume,  of  nearly  400  pages,  with  184  wbod-cnta    Bxtra  doth,  |I  75. 


desire. 


irfttea  wiia  tour  nunorea  aaa  uuny-two  wooa-engrATiiun.    in  one  very  obimmbm  ocu^s 
Tolume,  of  nearly  700  large  aad  otoaely  {Minted  pages.    fixtra«loUi,  %i  00;  iMtbw,  $i  ^. 

tn,i 

not  know  '  ^t  is  a  compenainm  or  sorgicai  100017  (u  we  mijm 
,.••_•  _  t  the  word)  nnd  prMtiee  !ii  Iteelf,  Md-wU  dMwrw 
'  tbo  eetlmUe  plaeed  vpon  lt.*->3rit  Am.  JmtrnaL 


All  that  the  anrgleal  etadeat  or  praetltloaer  aoiid  <  theoMdeal  aarglcal  opUdena,  no  work  thsi «« t 
\nlr9.--D'iblin  Quctrierly  Journal.  •  .  |  preeemt  aeqitalnted  with  e«a  at  all  conrars  vii 

II  l8  a  mo%t  admirable  book.    We  do  noi  know  1  ft  !■  a  compendium  of  surgical  theory  (if  we  msj 


when  we  hare  examined  one  with  more  pl^ure.- 
Motton  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


Thne  ootarged  an4  improired,  II  wffl  ««bBm«  m 
b«at  iext-koeke  on  eUmsatKy  ■a^ 


In  Mr.  Druitt's  book,  fhongh  contafnhit  only  some  !     ™^  ontargea 
aeren  hundred  pages,  both  th«  princlpTes  and  the  '  «•■■  •"t^f*  ?"  „      ^  ^  ^       j  d 
prmctleo  of  surgery  wre  treated,  and  so  elearly  and  1 9^r  j.^Golumbu*  M9f>.  qf  Mtd,  and  Surg. 
perspicuously,  as  to  elooldate  every  important  taple.  |     We  moot  eloie  thle  brief  notlee  ef  ta  adalnbl* 

The  fact  that  twelve  eUiiions  havealrejuly  been  called  ,  work  by  recommeadiDgit  to  the  earnest  atieatita  of 
for,  in  these  days  of  active  compeiiiiun,  would  of  erery  medical  stndeaL—>C%ari«itoaJfeiicai/otiraai 
Itnelf  show  it  to  posHens  marked  soperiority.    We    and  Xevteto. 

have  «»»»«•<!  the  book  Boet  thoroughly  and  can  j^  text-book  which  the  general  roice  of  the  prvfev 
eay  that  this  sneceee  ie  wel  i««lt«4.  Hl«  book  ^t>n  In  both  England  and  America  has  eommeadda 
moreorer,  posMesnea  the  nestlmable  ad^m»to«e  ^f ,  oo«  of  the  noM  admirable  ••  manuals,"  or,  '•*«!« 
baring  the  BubjectH  perfectly  well  arranged  and  cla*.,„,^,j,^«  ^^  ^^  BaaUah  tUle  ruaa  whisk  can  bi 
slfled,  and  of  being  written  In  a  sijrle  at  once  olear  pi^j^d  in  the  hands  of  the  student  Theaeriurf 
and  succinct.— ^m.  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences.  J&^nltt'a  Surgery  are  tog  well  known  to  swy  ob«  u 

Whether  we  view  Draitt*s  dnrgery  as  a  gdide  to  [  need  any  farther  eulogium  from  iia--A(u&v<2faJr«^ 
operative  proeedurea,  or  aa  representing  the  lateet :  Journal. 


IJAMILTON  (FRANK  K),  M,D:, 

'*^  Pn^e$»or  qf  Fractures  and  Disl/ocations,  Se,  in  JMUnus  tio^,  Med.  CMUge,  New  Tork 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES  AND  BISLOCA- 

TIONS.    Fourth  edition,  ihoroogmy  i^Tiied.    In  ana  larg«  and  handsone  oetave  toIbbi 
with  eevernl  hundred  lUusirationB.     {In  Prtts. ) 


In  fulness  of  detail,  simplioity  of  arrangeoioat,  aa4 
accuracy  of  description,  thia  work  atands  anritalled. 


80  far  as  we  know,  no  other  work  on  the  eobjoet  in 
the  Englitth  language  can  be  compared  with  it 


cuDgratulatiag  our  tranti-AtlantLo  brethren  on 
European  reputation  which  J>r.  Hamilton,  along  with 
many  other  American  surgeons,  has  attained,  wo  also 
may  be  proud  that,  in  the  nu^^Aer  <on^u«| «  elaactcal 
work  has  been  produced  which  need  not  fear  compa- 
rison with  the  Htandard  treatises  of  any  other  nation. 
"Edinburgh  Med.  Journal,  Dee.  1800^ 


The  credit  of  giving  to  the  profession  the  ooly  ton- 

plete  practical  treatise  on  firactnres  and  dialocar.c-u 

|eet  m  in  our  language  dnring  the  present  century,  bekaa 

While  to  the  author  Of  the  work  before  Jus,  a  dUtio^^br^ 

m.  tbefAmefleanprelbaeor  of  surgery;  and  his  book  i^<i« 

one  more  to  the  lietof  ezeellent  praetiealwerk9T&:<k 

have  emanated  from  his  eountry,  notieea  of  vhwh 

have  appeared  fk-om  time  to  tine  in  our  eolaan*  J«- 

riag  tha  laat  few  montha-Xondoa  Xoncd,  Dk.  1^ 

1866. 


A&HTON  (T,  /.)• 
ON  THE  DISEASES,  INJURIES,  AND  MALFORMATIONS  OF 

THB  RECTUM  AND  ANUS;  with  remartuon  Habitual  Constipation.  Second  AserieiB, 
from  the  fourth  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  handioma  uiuitratioof.  Ipomv*7 
beautifully  printod  ootavo  volume  of  aboat  800  pages.     $3  25. 

The  short  i^eriod  which  has  elapsed  since  tltetp* 

pearan^e  of  the. former  Amerieia  xepriM  u^^^"* 

^      hS  la  England,  are  the  M 


We  ean  recommend  thia  Tolume  of  Mr  Ashton'a  in 
the  strongest  terms,  av  oontalalng  all  tbe  la^8t  detjdla 
of  the  pathology  and  treatknent  ofdiabaeeB  oonlioeCed 
with  the  rectum.— Canada  Jfed.  Joum.^  March,  1666. 

One  of  the  most  Taloable  special  treatises  that  the 
physician  and  surgeon  can  hare  in  hie  library. — 
Chicago  Medical  Examiner,  Jan.  1866. 


If  the. forme; 
niunerona  MiUoas^pdblish^ 


azgumeate  fpa  oaibofrenof  the  iSerita,  aod  of  the  11^ 
lesanese  of  any  commendation  on  oar  psrt  of  *  ^* 
already  so  (kTorably  known  10  osr  r«ad«a-i<**" 
Jfed.  and  St^rg.  Journal,  Jan.  25, 1896. 


piOELO  W  (HENRY  J.),  M.  D.,      «       ' 

•^  Professor  qf  Surgery  in  the  Mas9aahuM»Mt^  (»ttsg4f 

ON  THE  MECHANISM  OF   DISLOCATION  AND  FRACTURE 

OF  THE  HIP.  With  the  Reduction  oTihe  Dislocation  by  the  Flexion  Method.  Wiib 
numerous  original  illustrations.  In  oi^a  T^ryhttidvamwfQtaTO'Volvme.-  CIsUl  P^- 
{Lately  Isstied.)  ' 


We  cannot  too  highly  praise  this  book  as  the  work 
of  aa  accomplished  and-  ncientlflc  surgeon.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  sny  that  he  hasdooe  much  to  clear  up 
the  ob»ouritie8  conneeied  with  the  mechHuiitm  of  di»«- 
loratlnn  of  the  hip-juint,  and  he  has  laid  down  most 
TaluHble  practical  rules  for  the  easy  and  most  ano-< 
cessful  management  of  theae  Injuriee. .  The  moi^o- 


graph  lalarmly  Uloatrated  witheiqaisWelyerefsf^ 
woodcufii,  sTter  photographs,  which  help  t»  elnciJ*'* 
the  admirable  aubjeot-matier  of  the  text  ^«  ^^ 
dlally  commend  the  ••  HtJi,"  by  Dr  Bl|elo».  i^'f 
attention  of  ^ni'geonal-^l^a&ifa  Q«df^/*w^<J '/ 
JTcdMoZ  iSeieMS,  Feb^  1670* 


M 


ORLAND  (W.  TT.),  M,D. 

DISEASES  OP  THE  URINARY  ORGANS;  «  Compendinni  of  their 

DiigQosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment.    With  lllnstratioui     In  one  large  and  biBdto>« 
octavo  Tolnme  of  about  600  pages,  extra  oloth.     $3  50.  ' 


^RYANT  (THOMAS),  RR.C.S.    • 

THE    PRACTICE    OP   SURGERY.     A   Manual,  with  numerous 

engravings  on  wood.     In  One  Very  hao'deome  volume.     {Preparing.) 


Hxn&T  0.  Lxa'0  FjJBiaOAnovf^-^Surfi^ryy. 


W 


^ELLS  (J.  SOELBERG),  .    <  '. 

'  '         Pro/uwr  qf  Ophthalmology  in  King*t  fhlltge  Ho^pUal^  4e. 

A  TREATISE   ON   DISBASBS   OP  THE  BYE.     First  American 

Edition,  with  ftddition*,*  ilkistrat«d  wi|h  SIA  MigraTingi  on  woo4,  and  six  eolorod  pUt«8. 

Togolher  with  Mleotioni' frbm  tba  Tati-typosof  JMg«r  Mid  Saellen.    In  odo  largo  and 

ftTj  handiioiiM  octavo  Totemo  of  ffaoni  760  ipagoo :  ojrtra  olotli,  $6  00 ;  loathor,  $6  00. 

{Lately  Issued.) 
.  A  work  hag  long  hoon  wanting  iiU«h  nhonU  raprotoantadoqiiaUly  and  oompktely  the  pf^sant 
asi^ot  of  Britif h  Ophthaldiolrfgj^  aid  thia  waa4  it  hae  bean  tha  aim.  af  Mr.  WeU«  to  aapply.  Tho 
favorablo  reeoptlon  of  hiB  ▼olnme  ^  CfaaanodioaKpveefl  U  a  gnaMOtao  that  bo  bae  Baoo«eded  in 
hiB  undertaking,  and  in  roproduoiag  Ibe-work  in  ftbisoonatry  warj  ofbrt  has  been  made  to 
render  it  in  e?erj  waj  aaited  to. the. .wants  o|  the  Amerloan  practitioner.  Sach  additions  as 
seemed  desirable  haTe  been  introdjaeed  bj  tha  editor.  Dr.  I.  Jlinis  Hays,  and  tbe  number  of 
illnstrations  has  been  more  than  doubled.  Tbe  importanoer  of  lesttjpes  as  an  aid  to  diagnosia 
is  80  nniversally  aoknowledgfd  at  the  present  day  that  ft  seemed  eaventlai  to  t^  eamplelenais  of 
the  work  that  they  should  be  added,  and  as  the'  author  reoomtnends  the  ose  of  those  both  of  Jaeger 
and  of  Snellen  for  diffsmtpvl'^MMee,  seleotitnis  have  been  made  Arom  each,  so  that  the  praotitloner 
may  have  at  oommarid  'all'theii^istanee  necesMry.  -  The  work  ia  thus  presented  aa  ia  every  way 
fitted  tp  merit  the  coE^fidenoe  of  the  American  j^tolbsaion* 


In  this  reepeot  tbe  work  befove  «•  is  of  nosh  laaie' 
ssrviee  to  the  gvaeral  psaetitAeBes  than  Ihoee  bearyi 
compilations  whleh,  la  gtvlag  avery  pevsenW  Maws, 
roe  often  negleet  to  speetfy  tho^  wkleh  afe  <most  la. 
seeordaace  with  the  aotluir's  eploions,  or  !■  gsaeial; 
acoeptoaoe.  We.ha!fe-B«>hssltaUonlB  reeemneiMltag 
thl«  treatise,  as,  on  the  whole,  of  all  Baglbh  weak* 
oo  the  vabieetr  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  general  praedtloaer.^fdia^r^A  Med.  Journal^ 
Maroh,  1870. 

A  treatise  of  rare  merit.    It  Is  practical,  compre- 


hensiTe,andyeteonelse!  OppaOiese'earbJestmsaally 
foood  dlfflcalt  lo  thAsifuleii^  he  hiM, dwelt  at  leMV 
and  etiter^  ibto  ftill'  «iplah8n<Ai.     After  'a  <eai'Sfal 


foood  i^fflcalt  lo  t 
and  etitererd  ibto- 
pernsal  of  Us  eonteati,^Hila  can  aahe#taiiBgigr  isetav 


i^end  U  to  alt  wlio  desire  to  eonstilt  a  really  good 
work  on  ophthalmic  sclAQce.  The  Aroericao  edition 
of  Mr.  Wells*  treatise  was  saperlntended  in  its  pasnage 
throttgh  (he  press  by  Pr.  I  Minis  UayH,  who  has 
added  some  notes  of  ihs  own  where  It  seehned  desira- 
ble. He  has  also  laMoAneed  more  than  ona  handrSd 
new  addttloaal  waotf^sais,  and  added  serleotioos  fsem 
tire  tesMypes  of  laeger  iodxrf  Soellen.— Xeaesnisoiitfk 
Med.  Heraldf  Jan.  1870. 


Jeet 


Without  doubt,  que  ottbe  best  works  upon  the 
et  which,  baa  svWr  beA  pOUtshed ;  It  Is  cempnsl 
thasnbJeM  of  Wbish  M-lsoSAs,  nad  Is  a  neeessary  i 
|(cur.e¥«ry  .physician  who  Attempts  to  tceat  dUsases  of 
Weye>>2NmiiftJori  Med. 'Journal,  SApt.  imA 


WOfW 


rOTNBEE  (JOSEPK):  KR.S.,  \   \    '   '     ' 

Aural  Air^sos  to  and  Xsd«ir«r;on  Swrgery  at  8t^  Mary*0  MotpUaL 

THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR:  their  Xature,  Diagnosis,  and  Treat- 

'    ment.    With  one  hundred  engravings  on  wood.    Second  Ameriean  edition.    In  ona  Tory 
handsomely  printed  ootaTO  Tolnaiv  of  449  pitfea  j  axii^^  oUth,  44. 
The  work,  as  was  stated  at  the  outset  o'onr  aotice, 
is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  every  page  aad  paragraph 
ef  It  are  worthy  of  the  most  thorough  study.    Con- 
sidered all  In  ail—as  an  original  work,  w^ll  written,  

p)^^esephl)ea\ly  elaborsM.  ea/l  happily  lyaatsatad \  ^^teeath  ee^toij.*^.  4t»*  Med.'OhinMtw' Bmfew. 


with  easss  s«id  deawiegs  It  is  by  fkr  ths  ablest- mo^ 
nogcaph  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  anatomy  and 
dlKCMses  of  the  ear,  and  one  of  the  most  TaluaVe  f  an- 
trlbnrlons  to  the  art  and  science  of  pnrgery  in  tna 


/  AURRNGB  {JOHN  «.)»  F^  R.O.Si,  ^ 

^^      '   Editor  <iftKe  ophthalmic  SewUw,  Jtd.  ....  » 

A  HANDy-BOfigs;.  ,0F  OFHTlfllALMm  SrURQERT,  for  the  uae;of 

Practitionerf*    S^ond  Kdltion,  reyised  and  enlarged.    With  nnmerons  iiUstraUou.    In 
....  one  yvj  handson^p  optavo  volame,  ezti;a  oiioth,  $4  00..    iliiUfiijf  Issued,) 
This  is,  as  its  aame  snggnrts,  a  beak,  for.sonTaaiwtii-tha  soblaot,  otlhaaereseatlypnbUshedby  flMliwag^ 

reference  rather  than  an  exhaustlTe  treatise,  and  as    •"-"-  ^^ ^ -.i.—  .-_   r 

snch  It  will  be  found  very  Talaabls  to  the  general 
physician.    It  gWos  In  very  brief  terms  the  symp- 


toms and  history  of  the  Tarlous  diseases  of  the  eye. 
with  Just  enough  cases  detktled  to  Slticldate  the  text 
without  confusing  the  reader.  His  ohaptnc  on  exami- 
nation of  the  eye  Is  particularly  good,  and,  it  seems 
to  us,  better  calculated  to  enlighten  a  novice  than 
any  similar  Instructions  we  have  read***ClaJ^/bnaio 
iffd,  Qaxdte,  Jan.  1870. 

For  those,  however,  who  must  assume  the  ears  of 
Maeases  aod  luJuHes  Of  the  eye,  aod  who  ars  tee 
mash  j>rebsed.  for  time  to  stody  tiqralassla'watks  on 


Wells,  Bsdar,  and  91  hers.  Mx.  Laurence  will  prove  a 
safe  and  truRtworthy  guide.  He  has  described  In  this 
edition  those  novelties  which  have  secured  the  confl- 
deuce  of  the  profesatoii  since  tbe  appearance  of  his 
last.  To  the  poVtioii  6f  the  book  devoted  to  K  desert p- 
tioB  of  the  optical  defeeta  of  the  eye,  the  publisher 
has  given  increased  Tal^abj  1^9  addition  4>rsavaial 
pages  Of  8sMleV<  te^s-t'ypos,  w  generally  tneU  te  twt 
the  astttsassdef  vieiop.  and  wbieh  are  dtAsult  to  (^ 
tain  in  this  eojiBtry.  The  voluma has  bsea  eoeside- 
ralbiy  enlarged  and  Improved  hy  the- revision  and  ad- 
ditioes  of  Its  anther,  avpreNs^  for  the'  Anieriean 
.edltloa.— 4aK  loum.  Med  Seienets,  4ai^  187U. 


TAMVSO^  (QEOBQE'uF^  B.C.  &.,  Engl.  .  ,.  .  .         . 

X/  Aeeistani  Surgeon  to  Um  AoyeU  Londg^  OphVuUmio  Hospital,  MoorjMds,  Ae. 

INJURIES  OP  THE  EYE,  ORBIT,  AND  EYELIDS:  their  Imme- 
diate and  Remote  BffeeU. .  With  about  one  hondred:  Illustrations.  In  one  rery  hand- 
•ome  oetafTO  TalMie,  eatra  oloth,  $3  60 

this  work  win  beYoiind  eminently  fitted  for  the  general  practitioner.  In  oases  of  fanotional 
or  strnotnral  diaeaees  of  the  eye,  the  phvsioian  who  has  not  made  opbthalmie  surgery  a  speotal 
stody  oan,  in  most  instances,  refer  a  patient  to  seme  oompetent  praotilloner.  Cases  of  injury^ 
howerer,  supervene  snddenly  and  nsually  reqiure  prompt  asslstanoe,  and  a  work  devoted  tsp^' 
•ialiy  to  them  cannot  but  prove  esasntiaUy  naefnl  to  those  who  may  at  any  moment  be  called  upon 
to  treat  snch  accidents.  Tbe  present  volnme,  as  the  work  of  a  gentleman  of  large  experianoe* 
may  be  considered  as  eminently  worthy  of  confldenoe  for  referenee  in  all  anofa  emergencies.-       -r 

It  is  an  admirable  practical  book  in  the  highest  aad  best  sense  of  the  phrase.— X<m<f on  Medieid  Times 
and  0«M€Ue,  May  18, 1867. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 


MECHANICAL  THERAPEUTICS:  a  Pmotical  Treatise  on  Surgical 

Apparatus,  ApplianoM,  and  ElemanUry  Operaiiont :  embraoing  MiBor  8ois«rj.  Btci 

aging,  Orthopraxy,  and  the  Treatment  of  Fraotnrei  and  DialocatioiM.     With  six  hondred 

and  forty -tvo  illaBtrationa  <m  wood.    Jb  one  laijge  and  baadsoma  oetavo  Toiome  of  about 

700  pages :  extra  oloth,  $5  75 ;  leather,  $6  75. 

A  Haral  Medioal  Board  dirMtod  to  oxaniiiio  and  roport  upon  the  merits  of  this  ToUme,  oflkiall; 

•tatee  that  "  it  should  in  our  opinion  beoome  a  standard  work  in  the  hands  of  every  utiI  wr- 

geon  ;**  and  its  adoption  for  use  in  both  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  is  BsfieieBt 

goarantee  of  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  oTery-day  praotioe. 


It  is  a  nniqae  specimen  of  literature  la  Its  way,  In 
that,  treating  upon  saeh  a  variety  of  subjects,  Itlsaea 
whole  so  completely  up  to  the  waats  m  the  student 
and  the  general  praotlitoner.  We  haveb&eTerseen 
any  work  of  Its  kind  that  can  compete  with  it  in  real 
ntility  and  extensive  adaptability.  In  oonclnsion, 
we  would  sute,  at  the  risk  of  reiteration,  that  this 
is  the  most  compreheneive  book  on  the  subject  that  we 
hare  seen ;  is  the  best  that  can  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  student  in  need  of  a  first  book  on  spraery,  and 
the  most  useful  that  can  be  named  for  such  feueral 
practitioners  who,  without  any  special  pretensions 
to  surgery,  are  occasionally  liable  to  treat  surgical 

I.— i?: *  "      


r.  Jfed.  Sword,  March  %  IMS, 

It  is  certainly  the  meet  complete  and  thorough  work 

of  iU  kind  in  the  English  language.    Students  and 

young  practitioners  of  surgeiy  wiUflnd  it  iuTaluablew 


It  will  prove  especially  ueeftsi  toinexperitnoed  coei- 
try  practitionere,  who  are  ooatlnnsliy  reqairad  m 
taae  charge  of  surgical  eases,  under  eiicaiB«i&D(«i 
nrecluding  them  from  the  aid  of  experienced  tcuf»0B«. 
-Pac^c  ifed.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Feb.  186& 

The  tlUe  of  the  abeve  work  to  suflcisatlj  Isdies' 
tive  of  its  cottteats.  We  have  not  seen  for  t  lo&s 
time  (in  the  Snglish  language)  a  treatiM  equal  to  ihii 
la  extent,  nor  one  which  Is  better  adapted  to  tb« 
wants  of  the  general  atudent  and  prastitioser.  It  ii 
not  to  the  surgeon  alone  that  thto  nook  beloost;  tW 
physlolan  has  frequent  opportunities  to  Ul  as  enff- 
gency  hy  each  knowledge  as  to  here  gives.  Smy 
praetitioaer  should  make  potehase  of  sock  a  boot- 
it  wiU  last  him  hto  lifetlnw.  Jt  Limit  Mni.  Bt- 
pCfUtt  Feb.  1808. 


rPHOMPSON  (Sm  HENR  F). 

^  BuTffeon  and  PrqfeHor  of  QUrnical  avrgtrg  to  UntMrHt^  €MUg%  Ho§pibaU 

LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  UBINART  ORGANS.  With 

illustrations  on  wood.    In  one  neat  octavo  voinme,  extra  eloth.    $3  35. 

Theee  lectures  stand  the  severe  test  They  are  in- 
structive without  being  tedions,  and  simple  without 
being  diffase ;  and  they  include  many  of  those  prtc- 
tieal  UntA  so  useful  for  the  student,  sad  vven  more 
valuable  to  the  yonng  practitioner.— JMInftur^A  Jfed. 
/oumot,  April,  1860. 


Very  few  words  of  ours  are  ueeessary  toteeommeud 
theee  lectures  to  the  profession.    Thaiu  to  no  subject 


on  which  Sir  Henry  Thompeou  speaks  with  monsi- 
thorlty  than  that  in  which  he  has  spedsllj  gstb«r«d 
hie  laurels;  la  addition  to  this,  the  coaverutiobAl 
style  of  inatruetiott,  whleh  to  retained  in  tlisM  prittcd 
lectures,  gives  them  an  attractiveness  whieH  t  »7»' 
temalic  treatise  can  never  poaeeee.'^Xaadea  iUital 
IHsMs  oiMt  Oofstte,  ApiU  Mto  18tB. 


J^Y  THE  SAMS  AUTHOR. 

ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OP  STRICTURE  OF 

THB  URETHKA  AND  URINART  PISTULiB.  With  platen  and  troodnsBts.  Frentki 
third  and  revised  English  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  eloth,  $^  Ml 
{Just  Isiued,) 

Thh  olassical  work  has  so  lonr  been  reoo|^ised  as  a  standard  rathority  on  ito  perpJexing  nb- 
Jects  that  it  should  be  rendered  aooessible  to  the  Amerioan  professioh.  Having  eqoyad  ths 
advantage  of  a  revtoion  at  the  hands  of  the  author  within  a  few  months,  ft  will  be  foond  te  prefest 
his  latest  views  and  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  most<ieeent  advanees  of  su^isalseieaoe. 

With  a  work  accepted  as  the  authority  upon  the  I  ably  known  by  the  profession  as  this  before  at.  mvt 
subjecu  of  which  It  treats,  an  extended  notice  wonld  I  create  a  demand  for  it  from  thoM  who  voald  itM? 
be  a  work  of  enpererogutlon.  The  simple  announce- 1  themselves  well  np  in  this  department  oC  Mrgtrj." 
meat  of  another  edition  of  a  work  so  well  and  fovor- 1  St.  LouU  Mod,  Arohtvot,  Veb.  1870. 


rPATLOR  [ALFRED  8.),  M.D„ 

J-  Locturer  on  Med,  JurUp.  and  OktmiMhry  in  fht^o  »opUaL 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.    Sixth  American,  from  the  eighth 

and  revised  London  edition.  With  Notes  and  Refeienoes  to  Amerioan  I>eeisioni»  by  Cu- 
VBMT  B.  PniTBOse,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  In  one  large  oetavo  voinme  of  176  ]m«m, 
extra  oloth,  $4  50;  leather,  $5  50. 


The  sixth  edition  of  this  poputor  work  comes  to  us 
in  charge  of  a  new  editor,  Mr.  Penrose,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia bar.  who  has  done  much  to  reader  it  nsefn), 
not  only  to  the  medical  practitioners  of  this  country, 
but  to  those  of  hto  own  profeseion.  Wisely  retaining 
the  references  of  the  former  American  editor,  Dr. 
Hartahorne,  he  has  added  many  valuable  notes  of  his 
own.  The  repntation  of  Dr.  Taylor's  work  is  so  Well 
eetabUshed,  that  it  needs  no  recommeadatioa.  He  is 
now  the  highest  living  authority  on  all  matters  een- 
neoted  with  forensic  medicine,  and  every  suooeseive 
edition  of  his  valuable  work  gives  fresh  assnranee  to 
his  many  admirers  that  he  will  oontlnne  to  maintain 
his  well-earned  position.  Ko  one  should,  in  fact,  be 
without  a  text-book  oa  the  sabjeot,  as  he  does  not 


know  but  that  ^to  next  ease  may  ereate  for  hhi  u 
emergency  for  Us  aae.  To  those  who  are  not  tfae  ^>^ 
tuaate  posseHsors  ef  a  sellable  readable^  tBt•^»^llag. 
and  thoroughly  practical  wort  upon  the  sabjecx,  «• 
would  earnestly  reoommend  thto»«s  forminf  th«  be«t 
groundwork  dit  aU  their  fasare  etatftos  of  the  mm 
elaborate  trei^Uses.— <ysip  Tork  Medieai  Stcori,  JTeb 
15,  1867. 

The  present  edition  of  thto  valuable  massal  U  i 
great  improvement  on  those  whleh  have  pneeded  it 
It  makes  thus  by  Ihr  the  beet  gulde-boek  ia  Un«  ^ 
partmeut  of  medtoine  for  studenU  and  ths  gesdni 
pcactUloaer  la  our  language.— ifosto*  ifed.  andSmrg, 
Journal,  Deo.  37, 1866. 


HiNBT  0.  Lka'8  PvBiJOATiMi^^ Jfed<oaI  Jurisprudence^  dc).     tl 


J>LANDFORD  (O,  FIELDING^  M,  /)..  F.  R.  C  P.. 

•^^  Ltstnrtr  on  Ptyehologioal  Mtdieint  at  tKe  Behool  of  8t.  Onrff^'g  BotpUal,  Ac. 

INSANITY  AND  ITS  TREATMENT:  Lectures  on  the  Treatment, 

Medioal  and  Legal,  of  Insane  Patients.    With  a  Bominary  of  the  Laws  in  force  in  the 

United  States  on  the  Conflnemcnt  of  the  Insane.    By  ItAAC  Rat,  M.  D.    In  one  Tory 

handsome  oetaro  Tolume  of  471  pages:  extra  oloth,'  tS  S6.     {Jutt  Beady.) 

Thia  ▼olame  is  presented  to  meet  the  want,  so  fre<^aentl7  expressed,  of  a  comprehensive  trea- 

tine,  in  moderate  compass,  on  the  pathology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  insanity.  To  render  it  of 

more  valne  to  the  practitioner  in  this  country.  Dr.  Ray  has  added  an  appendix  which  affords  in* 

formation,  not  eleewhere  to  be  fonndin  so  accessible  aform,  to  physicians  who  may  ai  any  moment 

be  called  npon  to  take  aation  in  relation  to  patients. 


It  •aUflliet  a  want  which  mast  have  been  corely 
felt  by  the  basy  general  praetitionera  of  this  eoantry. 
U  takes  the  form  of  a  maaaal  of  dloleal  deacription 
of  the  TarioaB  forms  of  iDsanlty,  with  a  description 
of  the  mode  of  examintng  persons  suspeeted  of  in- 
■anity.  We  eail  partleolar  attention  to  this  feature 
of  the  book,  as  glring  It  a  nnlque  ralne  to  the  gene- 
ral praetitioaer.  If  we  pass  from  theoretloal  eunaide- 
cations  to  descriptions  Of  the  varieties  of  insanity  as 
actoally  seen  in  practice  and  the  appropriate  treat- 
ment for  them,  we  And  in  Dr.  Blandford's  work  a 
eeosideiltble  adTanoe  over  prerlons  writings  on  the 
subject.  His  ptctnree  of  fhe  Tariovs  forms  of  mental 
disease  are  so  clear  and  good  that  no  reader  can  fisU 
to  be  struck  with  their  sttperiorit/  to  those  given  in 
erdiaary  maaoals  la  the  English  laagaag^  or  (so  far 


aa  oar  own  reading  extends)  la  any  other.—Xoiuton 
PraatUiorur,  Veb.  1871. 

Dr.  Blahdford*8  book  well  meets  the  preraillng  de> 
fldency,  and  is  one  of  that  class,  unhappily  too  small, 
which  proTc  a  real'blesslDg  to  the  busy  practltloDOi 
who  has  no  other  time  for  reading  bat  those  odd  mo> 
ments  which  he  can  catch  in  his  brief  Interrals  of 
leisure.  It  is  so  free  trbm  defects  and  is  so  fair  a  re- 
presentation  cT  the  most  approTcd  tIcws  respecting 
iDRanity.  'that  we  And  in  it  small  occasion  for  criti- 
cism, and  can  do  little  more 'than  commend  It  as  aa 
admirable  manual  for  practical  use.  We  end  as  we 
began,  in  heartily-  recommendioc  It  aa  a  most  useful 
and  reliable  guide  to  the  general  practitloaea— ^m. 
Jvwmal  Med.  BdeHcee,  April,  1871. 


Tf^TNSLOW  {FORBES),  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  ^e. 

ON  OBSCURE  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  DISORDERS 

OF  THB  MIKD;  their  incipient  Symptoms,  Pathologjr,  Diagnosis,  Treatment,  and  Pro- 
phylaxis. Beooad  Amerioan»  ttom  the  third  and  reVised  English  edition.  In  one  handsome 
octavo  Toliune  of  neatly  600  pages,  extra  cloth.    $4  25.    {Letteig  Iseued.) 


A  work  which,  like  the  present,  will  largely  aid 
the  practitioner  la  reeogniiing  and  arresting  the  Urst 
lasidioos  adTaaces  of  cerebral  and 
eae  of  immease 
atteatlon  and  4 
have  embraced 


'estlng  tne  nrst 
ntal  disease,  Is 
le  practical  value,  and  demands  earnest 
i  diligent  etudy  on  the  part  of  all  who 
ed  the  medical  profeasioa,  and  have 
thereby  undertaken  responsibilities  in  which  the 
welCare  and  happlaese  of  IndlTlduals  and.  fkmllles 
are  largely  InToWed.    We  shall  therefore  close  this 


brief  and'  necessarily  very  imperfect  notice  of  I>r. 
Wlnslow*^  great  and  classical  work  by  expressing 
oar  conviction  that  It  is  long  since  so  important  and 
1>eauti(iilty  written  a  volume  has  issued  from  the 
British  medical  press.—.&t(Mfa  Medical  Preee. 

It  ts  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  valuable  book 
that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  It  Ls  truly  fksd- 
Bating.— Jim.  /cmr:  Med.  Bciencee. 


are  largely  i 

TEA  {HENRY  C). 
""SCPERSIPITION    AND   FORCE:    ESSAYS  ON  THE  WAGER  OP 

LAW,  THB  WAQEB  OF  BATTLE,  THE  ORDEAL,  AtTD  lX)RTURB.     Beoond  Edition, 
Enlarged.    In  «na  handsome  volame  royal  12mo.  of  nearly  500  ^pagM ;  extra  oloth,  $2  75. 
tUnud,) 


{Justi 

We  know  of^no  ^ngl^  work  which  eontatna.  In  so 
small  a  compass,  so  much  iUasirative  of  the  strangest 
eperatioBs  of  the  kaaiaa  miad.  f  oot>Botes  give  the 
authority  for  each  statement,  ahowing  vast  research 
and  wonderful  indastry.  We  advise  our  eo^friree 
to  read  this  hook  and  poadartts  teaehl ngs.— OAicaffo 
Med.  Journal,  Aug.  1870. 

As  a  work  of  eufleus  laqalry  oa  certain  outlying 
points  of  obsolete  law,  **8npentltion  and  Ferae' *  is 
eae  of  the  most  remarkable  books  we  have  met  with. 
— LofMtoa  AMciMBttiis,  Nov.  S,  1M9. 

He'  has  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  what  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  instructive  as  well  as 


interesting  phases  of  hunian  sodety  and  progress.  .  . 
The  fulness  aud  breadth  with  which  he  has  carried 
out  his  comparative  snrVw  of  this  repulsive  field  of 
history  [Torture],  %re  each  aa  to  preclude  our  doing 
laatice  to  the  work  within  our  present  limits.  But 
aere,  as  throu|hoat  the* volume,  there  will  be  found 
a  wealth  of  lUustratioa  and  a  critical  graap  of  the 
ahilcsophical  Import  of  faeu  which  will  render  Mx. 
Lea*^  labors  of  sterling  value  to  the  historicai-  stu* 
imnL-^London  Saiu^diip  Meview,  Oct.  8,  1870. 

As  a  book  of  ready  reference  on  the  subject,  tt  Is  of 
the  highest  value.— ire#(m<aster  Review,  Oct.  1867. 


C7  rna  bams  AVTBOR.    (Juttlee^ed.) 

STUDIES  IN  CHURCH  HISTORY— THE  RISE  OP  THE  TEM- 
PORAL POWER— BBKBFIT  OF  CLEBGr— BXCOMMUNICATIOH.  In  one  large  royal 
12mo.  TOlnme  of  516  pp.  extra  oloth.    %%  75. 


The  story  was  aever  told  mors  calmiv  or  with 
greater  learning  or  wiaer  thought.  We  doubt,  ladeed. 
If  any  other  atudy  of  this  flela  can  be  compared  With 
ttiis  for  deamess,  accuracy,  and  power.  ••-Oillfea^o 
Aramlasr,  Dee.  1870. 

Mr.  Lea's  lateat  work,  "Studies  in  Church  History,** 
fully  sustains  the  promise  of  the  first  It  deals  with 
three  subjects— the  Temporal  Power,  Benefit  of 
Clergy,  and  SxeommunlcaUon,  the  record  of  which 
haa  a  peculiar  importance  for  the  English  student,  and 
is  a  chapter  on  Ancient  Law  likely  to  be  regarded  as 
final,  we  can  hardly  pass  from  our  mention  of  such 
wurks  aa  these— with  which  that  on  ** Sacerdotal 
CeUbaey*'  should  be  included— without  noting  the 


literary  phenomenon  that  the  head  of  one  of  the  first 
American  houses  is  also. the  writer  of  some  of  its  most 
original  books.-— £on<lon  Mhenetwoiy  Jan.  7,  1871. 

Mr.  Lea  has  done  great  honor  to  himself  and  this 
country  by  the  admirable  works  he  has  written  oa 
ecelesiolo^cal and  cognate  subjects.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  commend  his  ** SnpersUtion  and 
Force"  and  his  "History  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy.'* 
The  present  volume  is  fully  as  admirable  In  iu  me> 
thodof  dealing  with  topics  and  in  the  thoroughne^i*— 
a  qnallty  so  frequently  lacking  in  American  attthor»— 
with  which  they  are  investigated.— if.  Y.  Journal  of 
FeyehoL  Medicine,  July,  1870. 
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